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Arson  Suspected  in  Stable  Fire 


By  Chris  Turner 

Last  May  10th  around 
10:30  in  the  evening  the  Univer- 
sity stables  mysteriously  caught 
fire.  Stable  manager  of  nearly 
four  years,  Dennis  Patton,  was 
awakened  by  his  barking  dog 
and  rose  to  investigate.  Mr. 
Patton's  home  sets  up  on  a  hill 
about  100  yards  from  the  site  of 
the  stables.  He  looked  out  the 
door  and  saw  the  stables  en- 
gulfed in  flames.  "When  I 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out 
the  two  horses  that  were  in  the 
barn  were  out  and  running 
around  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  fire, "  stated  Mr.  Patton.  He 
ran  down  to  the  stables  and 
released  the  two  horses  that 
were  trapped  in  the  exercise 
field.  Next,  he  freed  two  other 
horses  which  were  in  the  pad- 
docks next  to  the  barn.  In  the 
meantime  Theresa,  Mr.  Patton's 
wife,  called  the  Sewanee  Fire 
Department,  and  they  responded 
promptly  to  the  call. 

Fire  Chief  David  Green 
arrived  on  the  scene  minutes 
later.  "When  we  got  there,  there 
wasn't  much  we  could  do, " 
stated  Green.  "The  entire 
building  was  in  flames  and  parts 
of  it  were  starting  to  collapse." 
That  night  there  was  a  twenty  to 
twenty-five  mile-per-hour  wind 
that  fed  the  fire  so  there  was 
nothing  that  the  fire  department 
could  do  but  contain  the  fire  so 
it  wouldn't  spread  to  any  of  the 
other  buildings. 


Investigators  sort  through  remains  of  barn.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


"All  we  could  do  was  to 
protect  the  other  buildings  from 
the  exposure  and  watch  it  burn." 
Within  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the 
structure  fell  and  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  According  to 
Chief  Green  the  cause  of  the  fire 
is  questionable.  The  state  fire 
marshall  investigated  the  fire, 
but  nothing  resulted  from  the 
investigation.  "The  matter  has 
definitely  not  been  put  to  rest, 
and  the  cause  is  still  up  in  the 
air, "  stated  Mr.  Green.  Most  of 
the  evidence  points  to  arson,  but 
since  the  fire  burned  the  build- 
ing completely,   the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive  enough  to 
substantiate  the  arson  charge. 

According  to  Mrs.  Jean 
Raulston,  the  Equestrian  coach, 
nearly  $60,000  of  equipment 
was  lost  in  the  fire,  but  there 
were  no  casualties.  Due  to  Mr. 


Patton's  quick  action,  all  the 
horses  that  were  in  danger  were 
saved.  "Seventeen  years  of  hay, 
dried  wood,  and  accumulated 
dust  didn't  have  much  of  a 
chance  once  the  fire  got  started, 
and  it's  a  good  thing  Dennis 
lives  so  close,"  said  Mrs.  Raul- 
ston. 

One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  property  (both 
private  and  University)  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire.  Several 
students  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  of  riding  equipment  in 
the  fire.  Fortunately  all  were 
covered  by  personal  insurance. 
"But  some  things  aren't  replace- 
able," said  Mrs.  Raulston.  "I 
lost  a  custom  made  English 
saddle,  and  I'll  never  have 
another  one  exactly  like  it 
again."  Due  to  a  high  deduct- 
ible, the  University  insurance 
policy  was  not  able  to  cover  the 


loss  of  the  building,  but  a  new 
equestrian  center,  funded  by 
private  individuals,  has  been 
planned  to  replace  the  old 
stables. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
old  stables  the  new  equestrian 
center  will  emerge.  Totally 
funded  by  private  contributions, 
the  planned  30,000  to  40,000 
square  foot  equestrian  center 
will  house  all  the  University 
horses.  It  will  contain  a  club 
house,  with  tack  rooms  and 
washing  facilities  for  the  horses. 
The  complex  will  be  centered 
around  an  indoor  riding  arena, 
with  one  wing  on  either  side 
housing  thirty-six  stalls  each. 
Work  on  the  $250,000  project 
will  begin  as  soon  as  the  finan- 
cial matters  are  settled. 

The  new  center  will  be 
constructed  of  metal  and  located 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  where  Mr. 
Patton's  trailer  is  now  setting. 
A  fire  alarm  system  tied  into  the 
fire  station  will  be  installed  as 
well  as  a  sprinkler  system  to 
guard  against  fires  in  the  future. 

According  to  Raulston, 
"although  I  really  hated  to  see 
the  old  stables  burn  down, 
something  good  has  come  from 
the  fire.  The  publicity  of  the  fire 
has  stirred  the  interest  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  new 
equestrian  center  will  be  some- 
thing to  see  when  it's  com- 
pleted." Rauston  went  on  to  say 
that  the  enrollment  in  riding 
classes  is  expected  to  increase 
because  of  the  new  facility. 


Full  Page  Sports  Pullout 
Pages  10-11 


Fraternity  Rush  begins 
today  -  Page  15 


Dr.  Dunn  discusses  situation  in 
Liberia  -  Page  18 
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Quintard:  the  Sewanee  Hilton 


In  the  fall  of  1988, 
Sewanee's  Renovation  and 
Design  Committee  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  one  of  the 
University's  most  beautiful  but 
quickly  deteriorating  structures, 
Quintard  Hall,  by  renovating  it 
as  a  coeducational  dormitory. 
The  committee,  which 
consisted  of  faculty  members, 
administrators  amd  two  stu- 
dents, decided  on  several  basic 
ideas  for  the  renovation  of 

§(itard  during  its  1988  meet- 
».  The  dormitory  would 
sist  of  sixty  male  and  sixty 
female  residents — including 
freshmen — separated  by  locked 
doors,  thus  creating  a  "two- 
dorm"  atmosphere.  All  120 
students,  however,  would  share 
a  coed  lower  level  with  house- 
keeping, fitness  and  entertain- 
ment facilities. 

Contractors  Street  and 
Street  reviewed  the  ideas  of  the 
Design  Committee  and  trans- 
formed the  plans  into  action. 

During  the  renovation  of 
Quintard,  several  interesting 
features  were  placed  or  retained 


inside  and  outside  the  d'  rm  to 
preserve  original  characteristics. 
A  cornerstone  dated  July  28, 
1990 — actually  a  false  date  due 
to  a  torrential  downpour  that 
caused  the  formal  opening  of 
Quintard  to  be  delayed — 
remains  located  on  the  left  front 
corner. 

Quintard  also  features 
air  conditioning,  a  stained-glass 
window,  designer  furniture, 
wood  floors,  gas  grills,  an 
expansive  kitchen,  dining  and 
living  room  and  coed  commons 
rooms  on  various  floors  com- 
plete with  small  kitchens, 
televisions  and  video  recorders. 

Since  returning  to  Se- 
wanee,  both  positive  and 
negative  feedback  has  surfaced 
toward  Quintard  residents  as 
well  as  University  administra- 
tion. One  criticism  comes 
mainly  from  seniors.  Many 
believe  freshmen  do  not  deserve 
to  be  in  a  dorm  as  nice  as 
Quintard.  Other  criticism  stems 
from  the  apparent  inequity 
between  Quintard  and  the  rest  of 
the  dormitories.  Senior  Cynthia 


Sewanee  students  enjoy  new  commons 

Elledge  summarized  this  senti- 
ment when  she  said,  "Students 
who  live  there  should  pay  more, 
or  else  the  administration  needs 
to  improve  all  dorms."  The 
administration  is  quick  to  assure 
critics  that  improvements  for  all 
dorms  have  taken  place  or  aree 
in  the  planning  stages. 


room.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


Wilkins  Scholars  Named 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

A  sociate  Dean  of  the 
College  Charles  R.  Perry  has 
announced  the  Wilkins  Scholars 
of  the  class  of  1994.  These  29 
students  were  selected  in  April 
of  this  year  after  interviewing 
with  faculty  members  and 
submitting  applications  that 
required  them  to  write  an  essay 
and  answer  several  questions 
about  their  academic  and  extra- 
curricular interests  in  high 
school. 

The  freshman  Wilkins 
Scholars  are:  Anne  Christine 


Allen,  Caroline  Caldwell  Alli- 
son, Pollyanna  Baroco,  James 
Pahl  Becker,  Kristin  Anne 
Beise,  Tracy  Cooper  Bell, 
Nancy  Heather  Bennett,  Amy 
Renee  Covington,  Eric  Hudson 
Foster,  Stephenie  Elaine  Ham- 
mons,  Barbara  Lynn  Harris, 
James  Harrison  Hewett,  Tiffany 
Faith  Hughes,  Shane  Edward 
Hunziker; 

Christian  Crais  Kizer, 
Marcel  John  Lettre  II,  Aaron 
Scott  McCollough,  Spencer 
John  Palmer,  Holmes  Cabaniss 
Paschall,  Margaret  Ann  Rafter, 
Allison  Elizabeth  Rizk,  Val 
Eugene  Schmidt,  Erin  Elisabeth 


Sellers,  Emory  Christopher 
Sikes,  Daphne  Eudora  Skipper, 
Robert  Reynolds  Steinfeld, 
Kevin  Michael  Watt,  Anne 
Berry  Stanley  .Larry  Jay  Tomlin. 
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Task  Force  Issues  Final  Report 


Michael  Cass 

News  Editor 
Please  note:  An  open 
forum  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, September  26,  1990,  at 
4:30  in  a  location  to  be  an- 
nounced later  on  this  week. 

The  Steering  Committee 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Under- 
graduate Life  at  Sewanee  in  the 
1990s  issued  its  final  report  just 
days  before  the  end  of  the  1989- 
90  academic  year  in  May.  The 
report,  the  culmination  of  eight 
months  of  research,  meetings, 
forums,  surveys  and  interviews, 
offered  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations for  the  improvement  of 
the  undergraduate  experience 
here.  The  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  implementation 
of  these  reports  would  do  much 
"to  enhance  Sewanee  as  a 
community  that  nourishes  the 
full  development  of  each  of  its 
members." 


+  American 
Red  Cross 


BE  A  RED  CROSS  VOLUNTEER 


Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  W.  Brown 
Patterson  appointed  nearly  60 
students,  faculty  members  and 
administrators  to  the  Task  Force 
in  September  1989,  and  asked 
them  to  "assess  the  quality  of 
campus  life  and  to  report  recom- 
mendations for  its  improve- 
ment." The  Task  Force  was 
divided  into  a  steering  commit- 
tee— chaired  by  Professor  of 
Political  Science  Charles  Brock- 
ett — and  subcommittees  on 
community  service,  fraternities 
and  sororities,  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  and  the  status  of 
women. 

Intellectual  and  Social 

Life 
As  it  examined 
Sewanee's  intellectual  and 
social  life,  the  Task  Force  found 
needs  for  a  greater  variety  of 
social,  cultural  and  intellectual 
events  on  campus  and  greater 
funding,  better  organization  and 
more  accessible  publicity  of 
such  events.  It  recommended 
especially  that  the  Student 
Activities  Fee  and  the  budgets 
of  the  Deans  of  Students, 
Bishop's  Common  Board  and 
B.C.  Director's  Discretionary 
Fund  be  increased  significantly 
and  that  the  scheduling  of  all 
campus  events  be  coordinated 
by  one  office. 

The  Task  Force  believes 
Sewanee  needs  a  more  adequate 
student  union  than  the  Bishop's 
Common  presently  provides  and  I 
recommended  that  the  univer- 
sity "explore  alternative  loca- 
tions and  facilities,  such  as 
Thompson  Union,"  or  remodel 
the  B.C.  for  this  purpose.  Be- 
lieving Sewanee  should  offer 
several  locations  at  which 
members  of  the  community  can 
comfortably  come  together  for 
conversation,  the  group  also 
advised  that  the  administration 


hire  a  proprietor  to  run  a  Uni- 
versity coffeehouse — which 
would  serve  no  alcohol — and 
"substantially  redesign"  Gailor 
Hall  or  build  a  new  dining  hall. 
Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties 
The  Steering 
Committee's  report  first  recom- 
mended that  sororities  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  and  maintain 
houses,  even  though  the  organi- 
zations would  not  be  required  to 
"go  national."  This  would 
provide  more  opportunities  for 
weekend  activities,  lessen  the 
burden  on  fraternities — whose 
houses  sororities  often  use  for 
parties  and  formals — and  give 
sorority  members  "a  more 
personal  space"  and  "greater 
sense  of  belonging." 

The  Task  Force  also 
recommended  that  fraternity 
rush  be  deferred  to  the  second 
semester  of  the  freshman  year, 
with  initiation  to  be  completed 
by  the  second  week  after  mid- 
semester.  These  changes  would 
be  implemented  in  1991-92. 
Furthermore,  all  students  com- 
pleting rush  should  be  offered  a 
bid,  and  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties should  work  to  offer  a  wider 
variety  of  social  activities  and 
bring  together  a  greater  cross- 
section  of  the  community. 
The  Status  of  Women 
The  Task  Force  recom- 
mended that  the  Dean  of  the 
College  make  the  recruitment  of 
women  faculty  a  top  priority  of 
the  College,  while  current 
faculty  members  must  "ensure 
that  they  are  providing  equal 
attention  as  mentors  to  their 
female  students."  Departments 
should  review  their  offerings 
and  examine  the  possibility  of 
expanding  them  to  include  more 
material  "related  to  the  specific 
experience  and  contribution  of 


women,"  and  a  program  in 
dance  led  by  a  full-time  teacher 
should  be  established  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

To  make  more  coeduca- 
tional living  arrangements 
available  to  students,  the  Uni- 
versity should  convert  certain, 
securable  dormitories — such  as 
Benedict  and  McCrady,  which 
already  have  suites  with  bath- 
rooms— into  coeducational-by- 
suite  arrangements  as  soon  as 
possible.  Students  should  be 
offered  a  wide  range  of  living 
arrangements,  running  the 
gamut  "from  single-sex  dormi- 
tories to  the  various  types  of 
coeducational  possibilities." 
Community  Service 
While  realizing  that 
some  students  do  take  part  in 
service  projects  in  Sewanee  and 
the  surrounding  area,  the  Task 
Force  believes  the  College's 
community  service  program 
suffers  from  a  visibility  prob- 
lem, a  lack  of  widespread 
participation  in  such  projects 
and  a  "flawed  network  for 
communication  related  to 
student  projects  between  the 
university  and  the  larger  nearby 
communities." 

The  Task  Force's  report 
recommended  that  the  Univer- 
sity hire  a  year-round  director  of 
community  service,  an  experi- 
enced, able  resource  person  who 
would  coordinate  campus 
service  projects  and  help  stu- 
dents who  want  to  establish  or 
participate  in  projects  but  need 
advice  and  information  to  get 
started.  The  director  would  be 
an  entry-level  salaried  adminis- 
trator appointed  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Copies  of  the  full  report 
of  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Undergradu- 
ate Life  at  Sewanee  in  the  1990s 
are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk  of  DuPont  Library. 
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Vice  -  Chancellor  Addresses  University  Community 


by  Stacey  Hillock 

The  opening  convoca- 
tion of  the  Advent  semester 
kicked  off  the  University's 
122nd  year  of  instruction  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  4.  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Samuel  R.  Williamson 
addressed  the  University  com- 
munity and  inducted  more  than 
100  students  into  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen. 

Williamson  addressed 
the  theme  of  Sewanee's  relatioi 
to  the  "real  world,"  loosely 
basing  his  speech  on  the  Com- 
mencement address  of  1990 
valedictorian  Nancy  DuBois. 

"Sewanee  is  very  much 
the  real  world,"  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  declared.  "Sewanee 
is  the  world  for  those  who  study 
here,  for  those  who  teach  and 
serve  here,  and  for  those  who 
live  on  the  Domain  the  year 
round." 

Williamson  impressed 
upon  the  audience  that  Sewanee 
is  primarily  a  place  of  learning 
where  students  "develop  atti- 
tudes that  will  influence  much 
of  the  rest  of  their  careers." 
Sewanee  encourages  its  students 
to  think  and  grow,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  their  potential  and 


Chris  Perkins,  Laura  Currie,  and  Elizabeth  Moore  represent  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  at  Convocation.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


come  to  the  realization  that 
"lyric  poetry  or  a  complex 
chemical  equation  offers  endur- 
ing insights  into  the  character  of 
individuals  and  the  nature  of 
reality." 

Williamson  spoke  also 
of  the  challenges  to  students' 
religious  beliefs  and  values. 
Though  the  University  strongly 
affirms  its  religious  heritage, 
students  are  not  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  beliefs  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  discussed  the  chal- 
lenges students  face  daily  as 


New  Faculty  Named 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

Dean  W.  Brown  Patter- 
son has  announced  appoint- 
ments to  the  College  faculty  for 
the  Advent  Semester  of  the 
1990-91  academic  year. 

New  faculty  members 
are:  Nicole  Bella  Barenbaum, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy; Frances  Clark  Calder, 
Visiting  Professor  of  French; 
Kathryn  Sue  Freeman,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English;  Louis 


Stanley  Furmanski,  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science;  Susan  Stiles  Maneck, 
Instructor  in  History;  Thomas 
Niehaus,  Lecturer  in  History; 
Ruth  Sanchez-Imizcoz,  Instruc- 
tor in  Spanish;  Janet  Lynn 
Schrenk,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Karl-Ludwig  Selig, 
Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and 
Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Comparative  Literature; 
Margaret  Ann  Swint,  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Russian; 
William  Edward  Temple, 
Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish. 


they  are  constantly  confronted 
by  moral  choices,  "issues  of 
alcohol  abuse,  the  problems  of 
sexuality  and  the  response  to 
issues  of  love  and  friendship, 
temptation  and  resolution,"  and 
stressed  the  ways  in  which 
students'  responses  to  these 
situations  reflect  their  values. 
The  Vice  Chancellor 
spoke  of  Sewanee  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  community,  a  rela- 
tionship that  allows  for  the 
"provision  of  fire  and  emer- 
gency services,"  efforts  at 
recycling  and  the  repairing  of 


"substandard"  housing. 

"Sewanee's'relationship 
to  the  larger  world"  was  the 
final  topic  of  Williamson's 
speech.    He  talked  of  the 
University's  ties  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  these 
institutions'  influences  on 
Sewanee.  He  spoke  of  Sewanee 
alumni  in  various  regions  of  the 
•  world  and  the  attempts  they 
have  made  to  improve  the  lives 
of  the  people  they  encounter. 
The  Education  of  Ministry 
Program  (E.F.M)  and  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  Community 
(D.O.C.C.)  are  taking  time  to 
show  what  Sewanee  has  to  offer 
"to  the  larger  Anglican  and 
Catholic  Communions."  With 
the  influence  of  these  and  other 
programs,  Sewanee's  roles  in 
the  community,  the  world  and 
the  individual  student's  life  will 
be  firmly  established. 

Sewanee  is  indeed  the 
"real  world,"  Williamson 
concluded,  "a  world  of  conflicts 
and  resolutions,  a  world  of 
indulgence  and  abstinence,  a 
world  where  individuality  and 
plurality  are  juxtaposed.  Se- 
wanee is  the  real  world." 


Student  Killed 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

Denny  Darmer,  a  student  in  the  class  of  1991  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Minnesota  July  3. 

Darmer,  a  native  of  Arab,  Ala.,  was  en  route  to  a 
"Rainbow  Gathering"  of  men  and  women  interested  in  New 
Age  religion  and  philosophy.  Driving  at  night,  he  lost 
control  of  his  car,  ran  off  the  road  and  was  thrown  from  the 
vehicle.  He  was  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs 
when  he  died. 

Darmer,  21,  was  a  Religion  major,  a  Wilkins  Scholar 
and  a  member  of  Chi  Psi  Fraternity. 
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Dean  Giannini  Leaves  School  of  Theology 


Compiled  from  press 
releases — The  Very  Reverend 
Robert  E.  Giannini,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  20th  rector  and 
fifth  dean  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Senior  Warden  Richard 
Ferguson- Wagstaffe  announced 
that  Dean  Giannini  had  been  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  search 
committee. 

"Dr.  Giannini  is  a  dy- 
namic and  powerful  preacher, 
who  has  a  knack  for  putting 
matters  of  religious  faith  into 
language  readily  understood  by 
people  of  all  educational  and 
social  levels,"  Ferguson- Wag- 
staffe said. 

Dean  Giannini 
said,"Christ  Church  Cathedral 
has  always  had  a  nationally 
acclaimed,  profound  ministry.  I 
am  excited  to  know  that  I'll  be  a 
part  of  the  continued  vibrancy 
of  that  ministry  and  am  particu- 
larly thankful  to  God  to  be 
called  to  serve  as  priest  at  the 
Cathedral." 

Bishop  Edward  W.  Jones 
said,'!  am  very  pleased  that 
Dean  Giannini  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  He  is  a  priest  well 
known  for  his  committment  to 


The  Very  Reverend  Robert  E.  Giannini 

teaching  and  preaching  the 
Gospel.  I  welcome  his  as  a 
colleague  and  a  leader  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  of  the 
ecumenical  community  of 
Indianapolis." 

Vice-Chancellor  and 
President  of  trie  University  Dr. 
Samuel  R.  Williamson,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Dean  Gian- 
nini and  his  family  were  leav- 
ing, hailing  Dr.  Giannini "s 
accomplishments  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

He  said  Dr.  Giannini 's 
"infectious  enthusiasm"  for  the 
school  "bolstered  diceasan  and 
church  support  for  theological 
education"  there. 

Among  Dean  Giannini  \s 
accomplishments  Dr.  William- 


son noted  "providing  significant 
budget  stability,"  reorganizing 
an  educational  journal,  and 
"serving  as  an  extraordinarly 
effective  ambassador  for  the 
University  and  School  of  Theol- 
ogy throughout  the  owning 
dioceses  and  the  Church.'' 

Born  in  New  York,  he 
went  to  high  school  in  Winter 
Park,  Florida,  and  earned  his 
B.A.  (cum  laude)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  afterward 
earning  his  Master  of  Divinity 
from  The  General  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  in 
Scotland. 

Ordained  a  priest  in 
1967,  Dr.  Giannini  served 
congregations  in  Sarasota  and 
Miami,  Florida,  as  well  as  St 


Andrews,  Scotland,  before 
becoming  director  of  the  Epis- 
copal University  Center  and 
chaplain  of  St  Anselm's  Chapel 
at  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  in  Tampa.  In  1981  he 
became  dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Peter  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  and,  in  1986,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  the  South. 

He  has  served  on  many 
national  and  regional  Church 
committees  and  on  the  board  of 
a  number  of  civic  organizations 
in  Florida. 

Over  the  years  Dean 
Giannini  has  taught  and  lectured 
at  many  retreats  and  Church 
conferences  and  also  at  St 
Andrews  University  in  Scot- 
land; the  University  of  South 
Florida,  in  Tampa  and  in  St 
Petersburg;  the  Institute  for 
Christian  Studies,  in  Orlando; 
and  at  the  University  of  the 
South.. 

Dr.  Williamson  also  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Donald 
S.  Armentrout,  Associate  Dean 
for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Historical  Theology  at  the 
School  of  Theology,  will  serve 
as  the  interim  dean.  A  search 
committee  to  recommend  a  new 
dean  will  be  formed. 


University  Receives  Mellon  Grant 


Press  Release 
The  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  has  awarded  to  the 
University  of  the  South  a  Presi- 
dential Discretionary  Grant  of 
$200,000.  This  type  of  grant, 
which  must  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar  by  the  University,  is 
specifically  designated  for  use 
by  new  presidents  of  private 
liberal  arts  colleges  during  the 


first  three  years  of  their  presi- 
dency. 

"We  are  delighted  to 
accept  this  generous  gift  from 
the  Mellon  Foundation,  and 
have  already  used  a  portion  of  it 
in  the  critical  areas  of  minority 
recruitment  and  curriculum 
reform,"  said  Samuel  R.  Wil- 
liamson, Vice-Chancellor  and 


President  of  the  University  of 
the  South.  "I  am  also  pleased  to 
announce  that  an  alumnus  and 
current  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  committed  to 
match  the  entire  grant  with  a  gift 
of  $200,000,  of  which  $25,000 
has  already  been  received. 

According  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, other  areas  to  which  he 


will  direct  these  funds  include 
curriculum  development,  as  the 
college  moves  to  enhance  its 
undergarduate  expansion  with 
new  curriculum  offerings,  and 
evaluation  of  Sewanee's  student 
affairs  programs  in  the  college's 
continuing  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  undergraduate 
student  life  in  the  1990s. 
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Change,  New  Faces,  and  A  New  Look 


by  Andy  Moore 
Associate  Editor' 
Welcome  back  to  Se- 
wanee!    Since  the  last  time  an 
issue  of  the  Purple  was  read  we 
have  seen  many  changes  take 
place.  Our  gas  prices  have 
skyrocketed.  We  have  seen  the 
culmination  of  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  bloc  with  the  July 
agreement  between  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  Helmut  Kohl 
concerning  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  We  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  farewell  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William 
Brennan,  Jr.,  the  leading  liberal 
on  the  bench  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Regardless  of  David 
Souter's  confirmation,  the  court 
promises  to  shift  decidedly  to 
the  conservative  right. 

The  sports  world  has 


seen  a  plethora  of  changes  as 
well.  Men's  professional  tennis 
has  seen  a  new  name  (Stefan 
Edberg)  rise  to  the  top  position. 
There  were  a  number  of  new 
faces,  as  well  as  a  new  old  face, 
making  waves  at  the  U.  S. 
Open.  The  same  old  faces  were 
not  present.  Edberg  made  an 
early  exit,  Lendl  was  not  a 
finalist  for  the  first  time  in  eight 
years,  and  defending  champion 
Boris  Becker  was  unable  to 
make  it  three  in  a  row.  New 
face  Pete  Sampras  walked  away 
with  the  number  one  trophy,  and 
new  old  face  John  McEnroe 
played  like  the  McEnroe  who 
excited  and  angered  crowds  of 
yesteryear.  Baseball  said  a 
permanent  good-bye  to  George 
Steinbrenner,  the  Atlanta  Braves 
dismissed  Russ  Nixon  and  put 


in  charge  Bobby  Cox,  the  man 
who  created  their  mess  in  the 
first  place,  and  Pete  Rose  was 
finally  escorted  off  to  jail. 

Sewanee  has  not  lain 
dormant  over  the  summer  either. 
There  are  the  obvious  physical 
changes — Quintard;  new  and 
improved  phones;  and  a  new, 
and  so  far,  improved  food 
service.  The  new  school  year 
has  also  brought  a  small  victory 
for  the  opponents  of  the  oppres- 
sive visitation  hours  rule  (i.e. 
opposite  sex  visitation  in  com- 
mons rooms  after  hours).  Per- 
sonal changes  for  everyone  have 
taken  place.  Freshmen  have 
taken  a  big  step  up  from  high 
school,  sophomores  and  juniors 
are  one  step  closer  to  graduation 
and  another  of  life's  decision- 
making milestones,  and  seniors 
are  now  forced  to  seriously 


consider  what's  next. 

This  newspaper  also  has 
undergone  some  changes  that 
we  hope  are  improvements.  We 
have  some  new  faces,  and  some 
old  faces  have  chosen  to  remain 
faithful.  With  these  new  and 
old  faces  we  hope  to  correct 
what  we  saw  as  faults  in  the  past 
and  make  this  periodical  truly 
new  and  improved.    The 
newest  face,  finally,  is  that  of 
our  fearless  leader  Melinda 
Ricketts.  With  the  honor  of 
being  this  new  face  has  come 
much  responsibility  as  well  as 
much  undue  stress.  She  has 
already  shown  she  can  handle 
both  of  these  and  come  out  on 
top.  Luckily,  our  new  leader  is 
a  fighter.  To  this  newest  face  I 
bid  welcome  and  wish  the 
heartiest  "good  luck!"  Let's  get 
'em  Melinda! 


Glanville  and  Falcons  Off  to  a  Good  Start 


by  Doug  Mook 

Sports  Editor 
All  summer  long  I  heard 
about  how  the  Atlanta  Falcons 
were  a  different  team  this  year. 
Traditionally,  Atlanta  has  dwelt 
in  the  basement  of  the  Western 
Division.  The  Falcons'  poor 
performance  led  them  to  hire 
new  coach,  Jerry  Glanville,  who 
was  responsible  for  transform- 
ing the  Houston  Oilers  from 
pretenders  into  contenders. 

Glanville  coaches  an 
aggressive,  hard  hitting,  big  play 
team  who  give  the  extra  effort 
needed  to  win  a  game.  The 
negative  side  of  Glanville  is  the 
controversy  that  tends  to  sur- 
round him.  He  frequently 
speaks  out,  says  things  he 
shouldn't,  and  as  a  result,  is 
almost  always  in  some  kind  of 
trouble. 

Nobody  knew  what  he 
would  do  once  he  started  to 
coach  for  the  Falcons.  The 
immediate  result  has  been 
success.  Glanville  has  trans- 
formed Atlanta  from  a  bunch  of 


losers  into  a  team  that  shows  the 
poise  needed  to  win. 

Atlanta  showed  them- 
selves to  be  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  during  the  preseason. 
In  one  preseason  game,  the 
Falcons  came  from  behind  to 
defeat  the  Redskins  in  a  close 
game.  This  kind  of  win  was 
extremely  unusual  for  Atlanta. 
A  win  was  rare  enough,  but  to 
pull  out  a  victory  with  little  time 
remaining,  well,  that  was  almost 
unheard  of.  Even  after  the 
Redskins  game,  questions 
remained  as  to  what  kind  of 
team  Atlanta  really  was.  At- 
lanta scored  the  majority  of  their 
points  against  the  second  and 
third  string  Washington  team. 
Still,  a  win  is  a  win.  Atlanta 
went  on  to  a  perfect  4-0  presea- 
son record.  Inraddition  to  a 
perfect  record*  the  Falcons 
scored  the  most  points  in  pre- 
season (137)  for  an  average  of 
34  points  a  game. 

Still,  that  was  the  presea- 
son, and  the  preseason  is  gener- 
ally viewed  as  an  opportunity  to 


give  some  of  the  nonstarters 
playing  time.  The  big  question 
was  what  the  Falcons  would 
show  on  game  day. 

Ironically  enough,  the 
Falcons  opened  their  season 
against  the  Oilers,  Glanville's 
old  team.  On  opening  day,  the 
Falcons'  sported  their  new 
uniforms;  they  played  in  black, 
not  their  traditional  red. 
Atlanta's  style  of  play  seemed 
to  complement  their  new  uni- 
forms. A  team  that  wears  black 
should  play  a  hard  hitting, 
aggressive,  and  almost  dirty 
style  of  football.  Atlanta  did, 
and  as  a  result,  the  Falcons 
defeated  the  Oilers  47-27. 

Atlanta  dominated  the 
Oilers.  The  score  reflects  that, 
but  it  doesn't  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  Falcon's  us&i  a  hard 
hitting,  aggressive  defense" 
which  caused  five  turnovers. 
The  Oilers  fumbled  four  times, 
and  every  time  Atlanta  beat 
them  to  the  ball.  To  comple- 
ment those  fumbles,  Atlanta 
also  intercepted  a  pass.  The 
game  was  decided  by  halftime; 


Atlanta's  defense  had  stifled 
Houston's  offense. 

When  I  sat  down  in  the 
commons  room  to  watch  the 
game  midway  through  the  third 
quarter,  the  score  was  Atlanta 
27,  Houston  7.  Almost  immedi- 
andy  after  I  sat  down,  Atlanta 
scored,  making  the  score  34-7. 
Atlanta  dominated  all  aspects  of 
the  game.  It  wasn't  a  game,  it 
was  a  slaughter. 

Glanville,  in  his  short 
tenure  as  the  Atlanta  coach,  has 
instilled  a  desire  to  win  that  has 
been  noticeably  absent  from 
past  Atlanta  teams.  I  credit 
Atlanta's  success  to  Glanville, 
and  Glanville  alone.  The 
management  of  the  Houston 
Oilers  made  a  severe  mistake  in 
firing  Glanville^  and  his  success 
with  Atlanta  is  proving  it.  The 
new  Atlanta  Falcons  will  be  a 
force  in  the  Western  division 
this  year.  Some  of  the  things  I 
saw  the  Falcons  do  showed  me 
they  have  a  newly  found  com- 
mitment to  do  what  it  takes  to 
win.  As  a  result,  I  think  the 
Falcons  will  continue  to  win. 
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A  Plethora  of  Metaphors,  but  Maybe  You  Get  the  Point 


Guest  Editorial 
by  Nathaniel  Sandstrom 

"Dad!  I'm  home! 
Where's  the  fatted  calf?" 

Some  of  you  perhaps 
recall  that  once  I  did  write 
words  for  this  tabloid  of  truth 
and  figures  of  speech.  Those 
more  fortunate  of  you  do  not. 
So,  with  the  hope  of  appearing 
arrogant  and  self  absorbed,  let 
me  recap.  Last  fall  and  for  the 
year  preceding  I  was  at  odds 
with  O'  beloved  Sewanee.  My 
heart  was  riddled  with  holes 
made  by  the  bullets  and  barbs  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  And 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  wounds, 
spilling  forth  in  torrents  of 
illiterate  babble,  the  blood  of  my 
idealistic,  unrealistic  heart.  I 
attacked,  retaliated  against  if 
you  will,  those  parts  of  the 
Sewanee  tradition  that  ambus- 
caded my  expectations.  I 
complained,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  devout  follower 
of  the  mountain's  Buddha,  one 
living  the  doctrine  of  tolerance 


and  acceptance,  one  blindly 
faithful  Sewanee  student  gave 
me  this  piece  of  advice:  "Why 
don't  you  transfer,  then?"  I 
cannot  recreate  this  monk's  tone 
but  those  of  you  with  more 
active  imaginations  and  who 
saw  Mississippi  Burning  can 
perhaps  couple  the  two  and 
come  up  with  a  near  reproduc- 
tion. Needless  to  say  I  jumped 
at  having  received  this  bit  o' 
enlightened  guidance  and  did 
just  that. 

I  transferred  to 
Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul, 
MN.  A  notorious  bed  of  flam- 
ing liberalism  and  where  "activ- 
ism" is  the  word  of  note.  I 
shan't  disclose  the  heightened 
awareness,  not  unlike  those 
doctrines  preached  atop  this 
mountain,  that  were  thrust  upon 
me.  That  might  exhaust  my 
storehouse  of  material  for  future 
condescending  columns.  It 
might  hamper  my  ability  to 
guide  you  along  the  path  of  life 
for  many  weeks  to  come.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  I  missed  this 
place  and  all  that  comes  with  it. 


I  missed  it  and  so  open- 
ing my  chops  as  wide  as  my  ego 
could  push  them  (and  as  strong 
as  that  is,  I  was  able  to  force  the 
maw  to  gaping)  I  bit  off  a  rather 
substantial  hunk  o'  pride  and 
with  my  tail  limp  betwixt  my 
legs  came  scurrying  quietly 
back.  Here  I  am  hiding  happily , 
'hind  huge  histrionic  hitching 
posts  scrawling  pointless  babble 
with  unnecessary  alliteration  for 
you  to  read  and  recycle.  "Oh 
joy!  Oh  pleasure!  Oh  save  us 
from  ourselves!"  I  can  hear  you 
screaming  now. 

The  point  I  have  hereto- 
fore been  able  to  avoid  making 
is  that,  love  it  or  hate  it,  Se- 
wanee is  what  all  things  are- 
relative.  It  is  no  Heaven,  and  it 
is  no  Hell.  It  is  home,  and  when 
your  room  is  messy  you  don't 
pack  what  you  can  find  into  a 
lazy  laced  up  shoe  box  and  hop 
a  train  to  Holland,  you 
straighten  it  up,  throw  out  the 
garbage,  and  fold  the  clothes  on 
the  floor.  Every  room's  a 
cubicle  of  sorts,  and  it's  the 
pictures  you  hang  on  the  walls 


The  Dynamics  of  Tradition 

byMehndaRicketts  change  if  and  when  such  change    risht   rontrarvtomv 


What  was  called  impos- 
sible a  few  short  months  ago  has 
finally  been  completed.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Sewanee 
Purple  under  my  direction  has 
rolled  off  the  presses.  Through- 
out this  entire  process,  which 
commenced  with  the  fervor 
surrounding  my  election  and 
concluded  with  the  publication 
of  this  issue,  I  have  learned 
much  about  the  Sewanee  com- 
munity and  its  many  partici- 


First  of  all,  allow  me  to 
say  a  word  about  tradition. 
Tradition  is  a  vital  part  of 
Sewanee  life.  That  tradition 
must,  however,  be  subject  to 


change  if  and  when  such  change 
brings  improvement.  From  the 
new  curriculum  requirements 
that  will  begin  next  fall  to  the 
results  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Undergraduate  Life,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Sewanee  must 
change  in  order  to  survive.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  destroy  tradi- 
tion, but  am  strongly  advocating 
a  move  away  from  its  stifling 
aspects. 

Some  people  here  do 
terrible  things  in  the  name  of 
tradition.  Afraid  of  any  out- 
sider, they  resort  to  under- 
handed tactics  to  defend  that 
which  they  deem  their  own. 
Call  it  what  you  like,  but  color- 
ing it  tradition  does  not  make  it 


right.  Contrary  to  my  "flaming 
Liberal"  label,  I  do  uphold  and 
respect  the  traditions  of  this 
place  and  see  that  tradition  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  lives  here.  I 
also,  however,  feel  that  it  is 
often  misunderstood  by  many 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
weapon  rather  than  as  a  solu- 
tion. 

On  a  more  positive  note, 
I  have  found  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  here,  including 
students,  faculty  members, 
administration  officials,  and 
community  residents,  truly  love 
this  place  and  strive  to  make  it 
better.  Most  have  been  eager  to 
work  with  me  and  are  looking 


that  make  the  difference.  There 
are  a  lot  of  statues  of  "David" 
and  you  wouldn't  mistake  one 
for  another;  you  might  like  one 
better  than  the  rest,  but  they're 
all  of  them  still  "David."  What 
I'm  getting  at  is  that  the  grass  is 
only  as  green  as  the  color  of 
your  crayon.  So  let's  take  the 
box  of  64  and  create  a  colorful 
place.  Don't  worry  about  the 
lines  on  the  page,  they'll  be 
there  wherever  you  look.  Just 
make  your  own  picture,  despite 
the  page  it's  printed  on.  It  took 
my  leaving  to  understand  that 
the  lines  are  there  as  sugges- 
tions, not  as  boundaries  to  fence 
in  the  wax  of  your  Crayola.  The 
picture  we  have  of  Sewanee  so 
far  is  far  from  being  perfect,  but 
if  we  can  scribble  out  some  less 
than  colorful  parts  and  enhance 
those  yet  bare,  perhaps  we  can 
make  Sewanee  the  most  inviting 
"David"  of  its  kind.  So  have  a 
beer  on  me — just  don't  charge  it 
to  my  tab — and  we'll  feed  this 
calf  together,  and  together  we 
can  eat  it  when  it's  done. 


forward  to  the  success  of  this 
publication.  I  deeply  appreciate 
their  frankness  in  voicing 
concerns  and  their  many  words 
of  support  and  encouragement. 

To  my  staff,  especially 
Andy  and  Kate,  I  offer  my 
sincere  thanks  for  all  you  have 
done.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  us 
all  when  I  say  that  it  is  our  goal 
to  make  this  paper  a  true  service 
to  the  Sewanee  community. 

Sewanee  is  a  unique  and 
special  place.  Certainly  it  is 
rooted  in  the  past,  but  it  cannot 
die  there.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
new  openness  and  understand- 
ing will  flourish  here.  Tradition 
does  not  hamper  us — only  our 
attitudes  do. 
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Sewanee  Holds  on  for  17  -  9  Victory 


by  James  Splichal  and 
Michael  Dunaway 

The  Sewanee  Tiger 
football  team  opened  its  season 
on  September  1  with  an  impres- 
sive 17-9  victory  over  a  tough 
Davidson  squad.  Relying  on  big 
plays  and  a  solid  defensive 
effort,  the  Tigers  proved  that 
they  are  up  to  the  challenges  of 
the  upcoming  season. 

After  several  exchanges 
of  possession,  Sewanee  opened 
the  scoring  by  driving  the  ball 
86  yards  in  13  plays  climaxing 
with  tailback  Alan  Broom's  1 1 
yard  run  for  the  score.  Kicker 
Mark  Peters  added  the  extra 
point  as  the  Tigers  jumped  out 
to  an  early  7-0  lead. 

Davidson  scored  next 
with  a  controversial  safety  as 
quarterback  Scott  Thompson 
was  called  for  intentional 
grounding  in  the  end-zone. 
Davidson  further  capitalized  on 
the  situation  by  returning  the 
ensuing  punt  to  the  Sewanee  40 
yard  line  and  moving  the  ball  in 
for  a  touchdown.  At  halftime, 
the  score  remained  9-7. 

The  third  quarter  proved 
to  be  a  defensive  struggle  with 
the  only  score  being  a  22-yard 
field  goal  by  Peters  late  in  the 


David  Merrell  carries  the  ball  during  a  recent  Sewanee  practice.  Photo  by  Lyn 
Hutchinson. 


quarter.  Differing  from  the  third 
quarter,  the  fourth  quarter  was 
marked  by  turnovers  and  missed 
opportunities.  Tiger  defensive 
end  Mike  Johnson  recovered  a 
loose  ball  deep  in  Davidson 
territory;  however,  a  subsequent 
holding  call  forced  a  Sewanee 
punt  that  bounced  out  of  bounds 
at  the  7-yard  line.  The  Tiger 
defensive  held  and  forced  yet 
another  Davidson  punt 
Sewanee's  offensive  unit  then 
took  command  and  drove  to  the 
1 1 -yard  line  before  Davidson 
intercepted  a  Thompson  pass. 
The  mishap  was  the  only  dark 


spot  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
day  for  Thompson  who  com- 
pleted 8  of  15  passes.  Soon 
after  Davidson  regained  posses- 
sion, Mike  Johnson  came 
through  with  another  big  play. 
Johnson  sacked  the  Davidson 
quarterback  and  caused  a 
fumble.  The  Tigers  quickly 
took  advantage  of  the  turnover 
with  fullback  Carl  Cravens 
scampering  14  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  Cravens  led  the 
Tiger  offense  rushing  with  130 
yards  on  the  day.  A  Peters'  kick 
gave  Sewanee  its  final  lead  of 
17-9.  Frank  Greer  then 


thwarted  Davidson's  final  hopes 
with  his  second  interception  of 
the  day. 

A  strong  defensive  effort 
highlighted  Sewanee's  victory. 
Bill  Ward's  performance  at 
strong  safety  earned  him  player 
of  the  week  honors.  Coach  Bill 
Samko  commented  that  it  was 
the  best  game  Ward  has  played 
since  he  came  to  Sewanee. 
Other  defensive  stand-outs  were 
Ray  McGowan  and  Tim  Mason 
who  earned  hustle  awards  for 
the  week. 

The  team  can  expect 
strong  leadership  from  captain 
and  wide  receiver  John  Shoop 
and  safety  Bill  Ward.  Accord- 
ing to  Samko,  the  team's  suc- 
cess will  hinge  on  hard  work 
and  proper  chemistry.  These 
qualities  combined  could  make 
Sewanee  football  the  best  it  has 
been  in  the  last  four  years. 
Sewanee  faces  a  tough  schedule 
starting  with  Saturday's  game 
against  a  tough,  physical 
Millsaps  team.  Other  tough 
opponents  should  be  Rhodes, 
Centre,  and  Washington  and 
Lee.  Anything  can  happen,  as 
Samko  muses;  "the  football  is 
not  round;  it  can  bounce  in 
unexpected  ways." 


IM  Corner 


Currendy,  intramural  football  is  underway.  As  of 
this  writing,  no  games  have  been  played.  The  first  games 
are  to  be  played  on  Thursday,  September  13  at  the  Treze- 
vant  field.  Other  sports  this  fall  include:  volleyball,  a 
track  and  field  meet,  and  a  swim  meet. 

Volleyball  will  start  in  mid  October.  The  track 
and  field  meet  will  take  place  in  mid  to  late  October,  and 
the  swim  meet  will  be  held  in  November. 

The  Intramural  Committee  consists  of  Matt  Kern 
(598-1582),  David  Zagoria  (598-5697),  and  Rick  Smiley 
(  598-2582).  Any  member  of  the  committee  will  be 
happy  to  answer  questions  concerning  intramural  sports. 


'Student  Hardware/Houseware  Needs 

'Balloons 

'Greeting  Cards 

'Ladies  Designer  Sportswear 

University  Avenue  and  Hwy.  64 

598-5893 


.•AV.W.WiW»V«W 
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Field  Hockey  Receives  Varsity  Status 


The  Sewanee  field 
hockey  team  is  thrilled  to  have 
achieved  their  long  awaited 
varsity  status.  Along  with  this 
varisty  status  comes  a  new 
coach,  J.  Chapman  Davis.  "I 
feel  very  relieved  that  [the  field 
hockey  team]  is  back  to  varsity 


Sewanee 
Pharmacy 

Monday  -  Friday 

9:00  -  5:30 

Saturday  9:00  -  1:00 


598-5940 


status.  There's  finally  a  future 
again  for  the  team.  We're  not 
just  playing  from  year  to  year 
anymore."  These  strongly 
optimistic  words  from  Alice 
Nazro,  senior  goalkeeper  for  the 
field  hockey  team,  seems  to 
summarize  the  general  senti- 
ments of  both  the  field  hockey 
and  softball  teams,  both  of 
which  have  achieved  varsity 
status. 

The  team  welcomes 
Davis  as  both  new  coach  and 
sports  trainer.  Davis,  a  graduate 
of  Bates  College,  received  her 
Master's  degree  from  Spring- 
field College,  and  has  played 
field  hockey  for  ten  years.  She 
brings  to  the  team  a  vast  knowl- 
edge of  field  hockey  and  excel- 


lent coaching  abilities.  Davis 
says  the  team  is  made  up  of  " 
Very  strong  backbone  of  upper- 
classmen  with  experience,  as 
well  as  an  explosive  offense. 
We  are  beginning  to  come 
together  as  a  team.  We  have 
depth  defensively."  Davis 
praises  the  team's  "experienced 
goalie,"  Alice  Nazro,  and 
recogonizes  the  "promising 
freshmen"  who  are  exhibiting 
"developing  leadership." 

The  16th  of  September 
kicks  off  a  new  season  of 
competition  for  Sewanee' s  field 
hockey  team.  Of  the  fifteen 
games  scheduled  for  this  season, 
Catawba  and  Davidson  will 
prove  to  be  the  team's  toughest 
rivals.  "I'm  really  excited  to  see 


the  field  hockey  program  com- 
ing together  like  it  is.  We  have 
a  lot  of  devoted  returning 
players  and  wonderful  new 
players,"  McGehee  said. 

Like  the  field  hockey 
team,  the  softball  team,  coached 
by  Nancy  Ladd  and  J.  Chapman 
Davis,  is  enthusiastic  over  its 
new  varsity  status.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  words  of  co- 
captain,  Laura  Splichal,  "We 
worked  really  hard  all  last  year 
to  achieve  varsity  status.  [They 
are]  excited  about  the  upcoming 
season  [which  they]  were 
looking  forward  to  all  last  year." 
The  softball  team,  which  will 
begin  its  season  next  semester, 
anticipates  a  "successful  sea- 
son." 


1\> 

Harriott 


Marriott  Food  Service 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  CATERING  NEEDS 


CALL  598-1334 
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Coaches  Optimistic  About  Cross  Country  Season 


by  Chuck  Morris 
Sewanee's  cross  country 
teams  opened  their  season  this 
past  weekend,  in  the  Sewanee 
Invitational  Cross  Country 
Meet.    Both  men's  coach  Bill 
Huyck  and  women's  coach  Cliff 
Afton  emphasize  the  future. 
Early  season  invitationals  serve 
primarily  as  preparation  for  the 
conference  and  regional  compe- 
titions. Afton  explains,  "The 
only  way  to  learn  how  to  race  is 
to  race.  Although  we  may  work 
hard  in  practice,  we  simply  can't 
simulate  race  conditions."   Both 
coaches  place  an  emphasis  on 
becoming  a  well-rounded  runner 
and  plan  to  have  their  teams 
well-prepared  for  the  conference 
championships  and  NCAA 
regionals. 


Last  fall,  the  men  fin- 
ished third  in  conference  com- 
petition and  ninth  in  the  south- 
ern region.  The  women  placed 
second  in  the  WIAC  conference 
and  sent  a  runner  to  the  NCAA 
nationals.  Each  team  will  need 
to  rebuild  by  replacing  key 
losses.  The  men's  team  gradu- 
ated three  of  its  top  six  runners, 
including  CAC  champ  Denny 
Kezar  and  last  year's  captain, 
Duke  Richey.  The  Lady  Tigers 
were  also  hurt  when  junior  Sally 
Harris  opted  to  play  field 
hockey  this  fall  and  Kristin 
Mitchell  went  abroad.  In 
addition,  the  graduation  of 
several  senior  members  leaves 
this  year's  roster  with  only  one 
returning  member,  junior  Si- 
mone  Phillips. 

Huyck  characterizes  his 


squad  as  "Optimistic,  with  good 
potential."    Seniors  Scott 
Ortwein,  Curt  Cloninger,  and 
Peter  Pampalone  will  work  to 
become  team  leaders,  "George 
Mann  has  made  a  lot  of  prog- 
ress, and  Wes  Nimon  and  John 
Cobb  are  two  promising  run- 
ners." Huyck  adds  that,  "in 
terms  of  apparent  talent,  there  is 
more  quality  in  this  freshman 
class  than  any  we've  had  in 
several  years." 

Afton  also  sees  a  great 
deal  of  potential  in  his  team,  but 
he  stresses  the  importance  of  a 
strong  will  to  succeed.    Afton 
believes,  "This  is  a  group  of 
workers,  hungry  for  competi- 
tion, who  know  what  they  have 
to  do  to  succeed."  In  addition  to 
Simone  Phillip's  experience, 
Afton  is  looking  to  newcomers 


such  as  Lara  Graham,  Merik 
Spiers,  Stacy  Juckett,  and  Beth 
Haynie  for  immediate  contribu- 
tion. Dale  Colmore  and  Nicole 
Blanton  are  progressing  and 
learning  and  should  be  contrib- 
uting as  the  season  continues. 

Huyck  wants  his  men  to 
finish  "in  the  top  half-dozen  or 
so  in  the  southern  region,"  and 
Afton  hopes  to  "progress  all  the 
way  to  NCAA  nationals."  In 
addition  to  team  success,  Afton 
wants  each  runner  to  "work  on 
three  aspects — fitness,  speed, 
and  strategic  running, — so  that 
each  individual  becomes  a  better 


We  accept  your  University  Student  Charge  Cards! 
Our  Famous  Buffets: 


Thursday 
5:30-9  pm 

Friday  lunch 
1 1  am-  2  pm 

Friday  dinner 
5:30-  9  pm 


Italian  Buffet 
4  Pasta  Entrees 

Country  Buffet 


Seafood  Buffet 
6  Seafood  Entrees 


$4.45 


$3.45 


$7.95 


Saturday  dinner 
5:30-  9  pm 

Sunday 

11  am- 2  pm 


Southern  Chicken  Buffet  $6.45 
4  Chicken  Entrees 

Sunday  Buffet  $6.95 

3  Entrees  Including 

Roast  Beef  &  Fried  Chicken 


All  Buffets  always  include:  6  salads,  4  vegetables,  home- 
made rolls,  warm  cherry  cobbler,  coffee  or  tea. 

Our  Regular  Menu  also  available — Including  Steaks! 

10  %  discount  for  students  on  lunches  and  dinners  on 
menu,  plus 

10%  off  Motel  Rooms! 
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University  Appoints  Daniel  Chu  as  the 
New  Head  Basketball  Coach 


by  John  Shoop 

Playing  a  varsity  sport 
at  the  Division  III  level  is 
perhaps  the  purest  form  of   . 
discipline  in  which  a  person;  can 
become  engaged.  Players  are    . 
truly  required  to  be  student- 
athletes,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  student  aspect.  The  new 
men's  basketball  coach,  Daniel 
Chu,  can  attest  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Chu  came  to  Sewanee 
from  the  University  of  Miami  in 
Florida  where  the  Canes 
achieved  commendable  success 
in  the  NCAA  Division  I-A  level 
.  One  may  ask  why  the  top 


assistant  from  a  "Big  Time" 
University  would  come  to  a 
Division  III  school.  Such  a  step 
may  be  thought  of  as  a- step 
down  by  some.  Not  so  in  Coach 
Chu's  case.  He  is  right  where 
he  wants  to  be. 

"Basketball  is  no  better 
at  the  Division  I  level  than  the 
Division  III  level,"  explains 
Chu.  The  difference  comes 
when  one  looks  at  the  priorities 
of  the  separate  levels.  "In 
Division  I,  the  priority  is  win- 
ning to  generate  revenue.  Divi- 
sion I  coaches  can't  coach  in  a 
player's  best  interest."  Chu 
strongly  advocates  developing 
the  best  possible  basketball 


experience  for  his  players.  Not 
only  does  he  want  his  players  to 
develop  into  the  best  players 
they  can  possibly  be,  but  also 
into  the  best  person  each  can 
become.  The  young,  articulate 
coach  developed  this  philosophy 
in  his  coaching  days  at  Miami 
and  in  his  playing  days  at 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis. 

When  discussing 
goals  for  the  1990-91  season, 
Chu  avoided  any  statistical 
predictions.  He  expects  the 
Tigers  to  play  an  "exciting  and 
enjoyable"  style  of  basketball, 
certainly  aided  by  the  three 
point  shooting  of  John  Richards 


and  Bert  White  and  the  overall 
athletic  ability  of  Kit  Walsh. 

Coach  Chu  is  the  third 
Head  Basketball  Coach  in  four 
years.  He  realizes  that  it  has 
been  tough  on  the  senior  players 
and  vows  to  make  their  last 
season  "special  because  they 
have  made  an  investment  in  the 
program.  They  deserve  some- 
thing in  return." 

Chu  believes  in  the 
character  of  his  players  and  in 
the  Sewanee  community.  "If 
you  can  surround  yourself  with 
quality  people,"  explains  Chu* 
"you  will  be  successful.  Quality 
of  life  is  determined  by  the 
people  your  around.  Sewanee 
can  attract  exceptional  people." 


Sewanee  Volleyball  on  Winning  Streak 


by  Robyn  Snyder  and 
Kathryn  McDonald 


Sewanee  volleyball  team  in  action 
by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


UNDEFEATED  is  the  first 
word  that  comes  to  mind  about 
the  1990  Sewanee  Women's 
Volleyball  team.  The  Lady 
Tigers  have  had  a  successful 
start  to  their  season,  jumping  to 
a  record  of  6-0.  Because  the 
team  has  only  two  returning 
players,  the  incoming  freshmen 
talent  has  proved  invaluable. 

This  year  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  WIAC  rule  which 
requires  a  team  to  win  three  out 
of  five  games  (instead  two  out 
of  three)  in  order  to  win  a 
match.  The  new  rule  will  "force 
teams  to  have  more  endurance 
and  to  maintain  a  higher  level  of 
—    concentration  than  in  the  past," 
says  Robin  Snyder,  a  sopho- 
more on  the  team. 

After  only  one  week  of 
practice,  the  Lady  Tigers  made 
Photo  w  imPressive  debut  against 

Covenant  College,  beating  them 


in  four  games.  Four  days  later 
on  Saturday,  September  8, 
facing  tough  opposition  from 
Cumberland,  Earlham,  and 
Emory  and  Henry,  the  team 
emerged  victorious  after  a 
grueling  series  of  matches. 
Coach  Nancy  Ladd  declared  that 
Saturday's  hard-hitting  oppo- 
nents were  as  fierce  as  any 
competition  the  team  would 
meet  this  season. 

The  Lady  Tigers  continued 
their  winning  streak  over  Tre- 
vecca  Nazarene  College.  Re- 
turning players  Kathryn 
McDonald  and  Robin  Snyder 
are  anchoring  the  team.  Three 
freshmen,  Emily  French,  Missy 
Trushel,  and  Emily  Nash  have 
brought  strong  skills  to  Se- 
wanee. Emily  French  has 
displayed  tremendous  talent  in 
the  position  of  setter,  which  is  a 
vital  part  of  every  volleyball 


team.  Both  Missy  Trushel  and 
Emily  Nash  provide  the  Lady 
Tigers  with  much-needed  hitting 
power.  Other  freshmen  include 
Michelle  Chenault,  Holly 
Kirkgard,  and  Kiisha  Walker, 
who  add  speed  and  agility  to  the 
team's  back-row  play.  Sopho- 
mores Elizabeth  Gonas  and 
Carol  Jones  have  proved  strong 
players  both  offensively  and 
defensively. 

The  Lady  Tigers'  ten- 
member  squad  requires  that 
each  player  be  an  integral  and 
active  part  of  the  team.  During 
each  match,  the  team  gains 
valuable  playing  experience 
which  it  will  need  to  succeed 
against  its  conference  oppo- 
nents. At  the  WIAC  Kick-off 
Tournament  to  be  held  in  Mem- 
phis on  September  21-22,  the 
Lady  Tigers  will  face  rivals 
Rhodes,  Maryville,  and  Fisk. 
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FOOTBALL 

Date 

September  1 
September  8 
September  1 5 
September  22 
September  29 
October  6 
October  1 3 
October  20 
October  27 
November  3 
November  10 


Opponent  Place 

Davidson  College  Davidson,  NC 

OPEN 

Millsaps  College  Sewanee 

Cumberland  College  Sewanee 

Centre  College  Sewanee 

Rhodes  College  Sewanee 

Maryville  College  Maryville,  TN 

Washington  and  Lee  Lexington,  VA 

OPEN 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  Athens,  TN 

Trinity  University  San  Antonio,  TX 


MEN'S  SOCCER 


Date 

September  17 
September  19 
September  23 
September  26 
September  29 
October  4 
October  6 
October  14 
October  17 
October  20 
October  21 
October  23 
October  27-28 


Opponent  Place  Time 

Vanderbilt  Away  5:00 

Covenant  Away  4:30 

Millsaps  Away  2:30 

UAB  Home  2:00 

Centre  Home  11:00 

TN  Temple  Home  3:00 

Rhodes  Home  11:00 

Maryville  Away  3:00  et 

UA-Huntsville  Away  3:30 

Greensboro  Away  2:00  et 

Guilford  College  Away  1 1 :00  et 

Oglethorpe  Home  3:30 

CAC  Tournament  Away  TBA 


FIELD  HOCKEY 


Date 

September  16 
September  16 
September  16 
September  21 
September  22 
September  22 
September  28 
September  29 


Opponent  Place 

Centre  Sewanee 

Centre  vs  Vanderbilt  Sewanee 
Vanderbilt  Club     Sewanee 
Berea 


Hanover 
Bellarmine 
Central 
Berea 


September  29   Transylvania 
October  5  Goshen 


October  6 
October  6 
October  12 
November  2 
November  3 


DePauw 

Hanover 

Vanderbilt 

Playoffs 

Playoffs 


Bellarmine 

Bellarmine 

Bellarmine 

Danville 

Berea 

Berea 

DePauw 

DePauw 

DePauw 

Nashville 

Goshen 

Goshen 


Time 
11:30 
TBA 
TBA 
5:00 
9:30 
3:00 
5:45 
TBA 
2:00 
4:00 
10:00 
3:00 
TBA 


$1.00  COUPON 

Four  Seasons 

598-5544 

$1.00  OFF  ANY 
THURSDAY  NITE  BUFFET 

OR 

SUNDAY  NITE  BUFFET 

OR 

DELIVERED  PIZZA 

(clip  this  ad  for  coupon) 

Hours:  Thur.  Fri.  Sat.  Sun 

4-9  pm 

NEW  Sunday  Lunch 

11-4 

Located  on  Midway  Road 

halfway  between  Sewanee  & 

Monteagle 
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SHENANIGANS 

Open  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 1 :30  p.m.  Mon- 

Sat 

Tuesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 


WOMEN'S  SOCCER 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Time 

September  19  TN  Wesleyan 

Away 

4:00et 

September  23    Millsaps 

Away 

12:30 

September  26    Mercer-Macon 

Away 

2:30  et 

September  30   NC  Wesleyan 

Home 

1:00 

October  6 

UT-Chattanoog* 

i    Home 

1:00 

October  7 

Alumni 

Home 

TBA 

October  10 

Berry 

Home 

3:30 

October  14 

Maryville 

Away 

1:00 

October  17 

Oglethorpe 

Home 

3:30 

October  20 

Elon 

Away 

ll:00et 

October  21 

St.  Andrew's 

Away 

3:30  et 

October  28 

Rhodes 

Home 

12:00 

October  30 

Vanderbilt 

Away 

7:00 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Time 

Sep.  22 

UTC  Invitational 

Chattanooga  9:30et 

Sep.  29 

Emory 

Atlanta 

TBA 

Oct.  5 

Sewanee  Invitational  Home 

4:00 

Oct.  13 

Viking  Invitational 

Rome 

10:45et 

Oct.  20 

Vanderbilt 

Nashville      10:00 

Invitational 

Oct.  26 

WIAC 

Home 

11:00 

Nov.  9-10 

NCAA  Regionals 

Atlanta 

12:00 

Nov.  16-17  NCAA  Nationals 

Grinnell, 

IA  12:00 

WOMEN'S  VOLLEYBALL 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Time 

September  19  Cumberland 

Away 

6:00 

September  21-22  WIAC-Kickoff  Memphis 

TBA 

September  26  Emory 

Home 

6:00 

September  28  Cumberland 

Home 

6:00 

Covenant 

October  2 

Lee 

Home 

y6:00et 

October  4 

Maryville 

Away 

5:30et 

October  9 

Oglethorpe 

Home 

6:00 

October  12 

Centre 

Away 

6:30et 

October  13 

Asbury 

Away 

I0:30et 

October  15 

UA-Huntsville 

Away 

6:00 

October  17 

Maryville 

Home 

6:00 

October  24 

UA-Huntsville 

Home 

6:00 

October  25 

Oglethorpe 

Away 

6:00et 

October  29 

Lee 

Away 

6:00et 

November  2-3  WIAC 

Danville,  KYTBA 

Championship 
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Women's  Soccer  Begins  New  Era 


byTinaReid  The  Tigers  opened  with 

Coach  Cathy  Mittelstadt  a  3-0  loss  to  Huntington  on 

knew  she  had  a  challenging  road  August  29.  "Despite  the  loss,  I 

ahead  of  her.  In  her  first  year  as  was  pleased  with  our  first 

head  coach  she  would  inherit  a  match,"  said  Coach  Mittelstadt. 

very  successful  program  from  "We  had  some  good  moments 

former  coach  Todd  White.  This  where  we  were  able  to  create 

year,  however,  things  would  be  and  work  various  combinations, 

very  different         Three  key  Cathy  Billups  and  Miriam  Street 


players  had  graduated  and  top 
scorer  Catrien  van  Assendelft 
would  be  studying  abroad  for 
the  1990  season.  "It  will  be  a 
definite  challenge  for  me  to 


performed  very  well  in  such  a 
high-pressure  situation.  Jeri  Lee 
was  also  very  impressive  in  her 
first  match." 

Judy  Batts  was  moved  to 


keep  the  success  of  this  program     midfield,  Tedie  Sanford  was 


going,"  said  Mittelstadt. 

The  team  is  seemingly 
undaunted  by  these  circum- 
stances. The  Tigers  have 
managed  a  promising  3-2  start. 


moved  to  forward,  Carla  Finch 
was  moved  to  defense,  and  the 
Tigers  were  able  to  bounce  back 
to  a  3-0  victory  against  Tuscu- 
lum. 


The  team  then  travelled 
to  Lynchburg,  VA.  The  first 
match  against  Liberty  was  a 
very  physical  one.  The  Tigers 
won  the  match  3-2  with  7 
minutes  left  in  overtime.  Ap- 
parently this  game  really  took  a 
toll  on  the  team.  Lynchburg 
then  dealt  the  Tigers  a  5-0  loss. 
An  even  greater  loss  was  that  of 
sophomore  Margaret  Knight, 
who  sustained  a  broken  leg 
during  the  match  and  will  be 
side-lined  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

The  team  bounced  back 
to  a  3-2  win  over  UT  Chat- 
tanooga. "This  game  helped  us 
to  reorganize  and  prepare  for  the 


rest  of  the  season,"  said  Mittel- 
stadt 

The  rest  of  the  season 
will  be  very  challenging  for  the 
Tigers,  who  are  facing  the 
toughest  schedule  in  the 
program's  history. 

"I  want  to  push  this  team 
to  play  to  their  potential  and 
work  well  together.  The  only 
way  to  build  and  improve  is  to 
play  strong  opponents.  Our 
schedule  is  really  tough,"  said 
Mittelstadt. 

Mittelstadt  feels  this 
program  has  the  potential  of 
being  top  10  in  the  South,  or 
even  top  20  nationally  within 
the  next  two  years. 


Men's  Soccer  Team  Off  to  an  Impressive  Start 


by  Mark  Peters 
The  Sewanee  Men's 
Soccer  team  arrived  at  presea- 
son camp  witn  an  intense  desire 
to  improve  upon  last  year's 
record-tying  campaign.  New 
coach  Matt  Kern  has  made 
changes  in  the  design  of  the 
Sewanee  team,  and  the  impact 
was  immediately  felt.  Although 
the  Tigers  lost  but  three  starters 
from  last  year,  the  team  has 
taken  on  a  new  look.  Last 
year's  All-South  selection  and 
leading  scorer  Jonathan 
Hawgood  is  off  and  running  up 
front  with  his  new  companion 
striker  Theo  Sereebutra.  In 
addition  to  this  change,  Dennis 
Darnoi,  an  All-CAC  selection, 
has  moved  from  sweeper  to  join 
Stuart  Adam,  Bruce  Miggliac- 
cio,  and  transfer  Danny  Wright 
in  the  midfield.  The  defensive 
back  four  has  also  taken  on  an 
entirely  new  look  with  last 
year's  striker  Mark  Peters  now 
playing  sweeper  and  Corey 
Miller  and  Stephen  Gidiere 
playing  outside  backs.  Goal- 
keeper Jeff  Hunt  and  stopper 
Clement  Riddle,  add  experience 


Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 

to  the  newly  created  defensive 
unit. 

After  disappointing 
outings  against  Berry  College 
(3-1)  and  Lee  College  (3-3)  in 
the  pre-season,  the  players  and 
fans  alike  anxiously  awaited  the 
first  home  soccer  match.  With 
the  help  of  the  traditionally 
vocal  crowd,  the  Sewanee  team, 
led  by  co-captains  Riddle, 
Hawgood,  and  Darnoi,  domi- 
nated the  Huntingdon  side  from 


the  very  beginning.  Right  back 
Corey  Miller  converted  two 
penalty  kicks  and  Dennis  Darnoi 
added  an  inswinging  corner  kick 
to  give  the  Tigers  a  3-0  victory. 
Just  two  days  later,  the 
Tigers  faced  traditional  rival 
Birmingham-Southern.  Se- 
wanee struck  first  on  a  header 
by  Jonathan  Hawgood  and  took 
a  one  goal  advantage  into 
halftime.  The  second  half  saw 
brilliant  saves  by  Hunt,  shots  off 


the  crossbar,  and  finally  a  35 
yard  rocket  by  Birmingham- 
Southern  that  knotted  the  score 
at  one  apiece.  After  thirty 
minutes  of  over-time,  the  score 
remained  tied  at  one. 

Sewanee 's  next  test  was 
Christopher-Newport  in  the  first 
round  of  the  Roanoke  Invita- 
tional Soccer  Tournament. 
While  their  opponents  were 
receiving  three  red  cards  and 
three  yellow  cards,  the  Tigers 
were  en  route  to  six  unan- 
swered goals.  Scoring  for 
Sewanee  •  vere  Hawgood, 
Miller,  Darnoi,  Sereebutra,  and 
Miggliarr^    This  win  sent 
Sewanee  into  the  finals  against 
Roanoke,  a  five  goal  winner 
over  Limestone  College. 
Roanoke  scored  a  goal  in  the 
first  three  minutes  of  the  match 
and  Sewanee  could  not  capital- 
ize on  its  numerous  chances. 
The  final  seore'was  1  -  0  , 
despite  the  fact  Sewanee  had 
twelve  shots  on  goal.  Three 
Sewanee  players,  Corey  Miller, 
Jonathan  Hawgood,  and  Mark 
Peters  were  selected  to  the 
seven  person  All-Tournament 
team. 
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Men's  Rush  Begins  Today 


Tradition  is  the  cornerstone 
of  much  that  traverses  between 
the  gates  of  the  Domain,  and 
tradition  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
fraternity  rush  this  year. 

Officially  commencing  on 
September  17,  fourteen  days 
after  school  has  begun,  formal 
fraternity  rush  will  consist  of 
many  new  activities  designed  to 
establish  bases  for  freshman  and 
upperclassmen  to  become 
acquainted. 

House  visits  will  take  place 
the  first  two  evenings,  cookouts 
will  be  held  the  next  two  nights 
and  students  will  have  a  chance 
to  revisit  their  favorite  fraterni- 
ties on  Friday  afternoon.  Bids 
for  pledges  will  be  voted  upon 
in  fraternity  meetings  and 
distributed  Friday  evening.  Due 
to  a  thirty  bid  limit,  each  frater- 


nity must  be  highly  selective. 

On  Saturday  morning, 
more  commonly  known  as 
Shake  Day,  freshmen  will  shake 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  fraterni- 
ties' representatives.  This 
handshake  will  signify  the 
intention  of  each  prospective 
pledge  to  join  a  particular 
fraternity. 

.According  to  senior 
Walter  Tyree,  Inter-Fraternity 
Council  Convenor,  rush  has  a 
new  twist  this  year.  Freshmen 
boys  must  visit  every  fraternity 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  bid. 

"In  the  past  we  have 
recommended  a  stop  at  every 
fraternity  house  in  order  to  give 
the  rushees  and  the  fraternities 
a  better  chance  to  know  one 
another. 

"However,  this  is  the  first 


THE  LEMON  FAIR 

PRESENTS 

Tapestries  and  cotton  clothing  from  India 

♦Crabtree  and  Evelyn  Soaps  and  Comestibles 

*Tye  Dye  Mary  T-Shirts 

♦Gourmet  Coffee  Whole  Bean  and  Ground 

From  Sewanee 

*Handwrought  Jewelry 
Judith  and  Shipp  Webb 

♦Pottery 
Merissa  Tobler  &  Gay  Alvarez 

♦Wood  Carvings  by  Elvin  King 

♦Sewanee  Post  Cards  The  Lemon  Fair 

Stephen  Alvarez  University  Avenue 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 

♦Sewanee  Silk  Screened  T-Shirts 
Rosie  Paschall  &  Richard  Posen 


year  we  have  actually  been  able 
to  enforce  this  rule.  We  plan  to 
keep  lists  of  visitation  and  have 
devised  various  other  methods 
for  keeping  track  of  who  goes 
where,"  commented  senior 
Steve  Jordan,  President  of  the 
Phi  Gamma  Deltas. 

Much  discussion  has 
circulated  recently  about  the 
prospect  of  moving  fraternity 
rush  to  the  second  semester. 
However,  at  this  point,  obliga- 
tions to  national  fraternities  as 
well  as  monetary  responsibili- 
ties are  keeping  rush  in  the  fall. 
National  fraternity  affiliation 
enables  each  group  to  obtain 
help  with  workshops,  legal 
advice,  rituals  of  initiation,  and 
establishes  a  network  between 
other  chapters  as  well  as  alums. 

"There  is  a  tremendous 


amount  of  tension  during  rush 
which  is  not  a  part  of  ordinary 
life  at  Sewanee.  Many  times, 
friends  are  pitted  against  friends 
— so  to  speak —  in  the  effort  to 
recruit  pledges.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  almost  hostility  that  pan 
interfere  with  studying  as  well 
as  give  some  freshmen  negative 
images  of  life  at  Sewanee  that 
can  be  detrimental,"  added 
Jordan. 

Each  of  the  eleven  fraterni- 
ties will  be  initiating  pledges  in 
February  due  to  the  fact  that 
rush  has  been  shortened  to  four 
weeks  instead  of  five.  During 
the  first  semester,  each  pledge 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  his  fraternity 
brothers,  the  traditions  upon 
which  the  fraternity  was 
founded,  and  the  values  held  by 
each  society. 


All  Saints'  Clmpet 

The  University  of  the  South 

Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday  8:00  a.m. — Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m. — The  University  Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Evensong  (1st 

Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  p.m. — Sunday  Njght  Live!  An 
informal  Eucharist 
with  guitars. 
Monday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer — St. 

Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00— Evening  Prayer 
Tuesday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00— -Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service  of 
Healing 
Wednesday         8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Thursday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00— Evening  Prayer 
Friday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 
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Career  Corner 


by  Gil  Kracke 
Welcome  to  Career  Cor- 
ner! Here,  in  each  issue  of  the 
Purple,  the  Career  Services 
Council  will  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  activities  going  on 
in  the  Office  of  Career  Services, 
as  well  as  what  materials  and 
aid  are  available  there.  The 
Office  of  Career  Services  is  for 
Sewanee  students  to  utilize;  in 
doing  so,  several  valuable  skills, 
insights,  and  pieces  of  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  that  may, 
ultimately,  lead  to  a  rewarding 
and  satisfying  career. 

The  Career  Services 
Council  is  a  student-run,  volun- 
teer body  that  is  concerned  with 
student's  career  options.  Those 
on  the  Council  are  always  eager 
either  to  help  other  students  per- 
sonally, or  to  direct  them  to 


someone  who  may  be  of  more 
assistance.  The  members  of  the 
1 990- 1 99 1  Career  Services 
Council  are:  Audrey  Buhrman 
(c.  1992),  Amy  Craig  (c.  1992), 
John  Cain  (c.  1991),  Gil  Kracke 
(c.  1993),  Jon  Carroll  (c.  1993) 
Melinda  Ricketts  (c.  1991),  and 
Doug  Smith  (c.  1993). 

The  council  would 
sincerely  like  to  see  more 
students,  from  freshman  to 
seniors,  take  full  advantage  of 
what  the  Office  of  Career 
Services  has  to  offer.  We  look 
forward  to  helping  everyone 
find  the  right  graduate  school, 
summer  job,  internship,  em- 
ployer, or  whatever  else  you 
may  need.    The  Office  of 
Career  Services  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  Cleveland  Memo- 
rial Hall.  See  you  there! 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SYSTEM  INSTALLED 

by  Carrie  Anne  Pitts 

every  student  this  semester, 

This  year  Sewanee 

but  will  only  be  available  at 

has  incorporated  an  entirely 

additional  cost  in  the  spring. 

new  telecommunications 

The  University 

system.  The  features  of  this 

decided  it  had  outgrown  the 

system  include  conference 

old  system.  More  lines  were 

calling,  three-way  calling, 

needed  for  the  benefit  of  the 

possible  call  transfer,  last 

campus  as  a  whole.  The 

number  redial,  speed  calling, 

cables  laid  for  the  phone 

and  call  waiting.  Another 

system  also  enable  student 

popular  feature  is  voice  mail, 

rooms  to  use  a  data  base  on 

a  service  that  makes  individ- 

the Macintosh. 

ual  student  answering  ma- 

The long  distance 

chines  obsolete. 

rates  on  campus  are  ten 

Basic  telephone 

percent  less  than  the  regular 

service  is  offered  to  every 

rates  of  AT&T.  Students 

student  living  in  a  dormitory 

may  obtain  a  personal  access 

or  language  house.  The 

code  so  that  long  distance 

features  outlined  above  are 

calls  may  be  charged  to  their 

offered  free  of  charge  to 

University  accounts. 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOK 

&  SUPPLY  STORE 


PHONE  598-1153 
OPEN  MONDAY  - 
SATURDAY  8:30  - 
5:00 


Q.  Why  do  you  visit  the  Supply  Store,  other 
than  to  buy  textbooks? 

A.  To  check  out  the  many  styles  of  Sewanee 
clothing;  to  browse  through  the  large  general 
books    section;  to  see  the  rapidly  expanding 
selection  of  compact  discs  and  cassettes;  to 
find  a  greeting    card  or  gift;  plus  much  more! 


Q.  Where  can  you  find 
caviar,  Erian  water, 
pate,  Old  Tyme  and  Dr. 
Brown's  Soft  Drinks, 
Tom's  of  Maine 
Toothpaste,  Pita  Chips, 
Pepperidge  Farm 
Cookies,  macadamia 
nuts,  and  much,  much 
more! 

A.  The  Tiger  Pantry! 

Open  Monday- 
Thursday  7:30-10:00 

Friday 
7:30-11:00 

Saturday 
8:30-11:00 

Sunday 
8:00-10:00 
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Community  Service  Council  Plan  Announces  Plans 


by  Allison  Middleton  and 
Tim  Wahlers 

In  1989  the  Community 
Service  Council  (CSC),  a 
student  organization  comprised 
of  the  leaders  of  all  the  commu- 
nity service  groups,  began 
meeting  in  order  to  foster 
communication  and  support 
between  the  community  service 
organizations.  The  Council 
continues  to  meet  once  a  month 
under  the  leadership  of  con- 
venor Tim  Wahlers,  and  seeks 
to  provide  a  forum  where  the 
groups  can  voice  their  concerns 
and  assist  each  other  in  their 
individual  projects.  Together 
they  face  problems  which  arise 
in  the  form  of  publicizing  their 
events,  finding  volunteers,  and 
creating  successful  programs. 
CSC  serves  as  a  link  between 
the  administration,  the  college 
and  the  service  groups.    Unified 
CSC  better  promotes  the  visibil- 
ity of  the  community  service  at 
Sewanee. 


CSC  members  include: 
•Alternate  School  Tutors  are 

Sewanee  students  who  assist  in 
teaching  students  age  12-18  at 
Franklin  County  Juvenile 
Alternate  School  in  Winchester. 
President  -  Katherine  Schwartz. 
•BACCHUS  seeks  to  discourage 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  offering 
workshops  and  providing  the 
Buddymobile.  President  -  Bill 
Guerry.  'Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters  seeks  the  establishment 
of  friendships  between  Univer- 
sity students  volunteers  and 
children  in  grades  3-6  at  the 
Sewanee  Elementary  School. 
Coordinator  -  Allan  Jones. 
•Community  Building  Commu- 
nity (CBC),  composed  of  Uni- 
versity students,  community 
members  and  university  faculty, 
repairs  substandard  houses  in 
the  community.  President  - 
Cynthia  Elledge.  'Headstall 
volunteers  work  through  a 
government-funded  program  to 
teach  children  ages  3-5  basic 
learning  skills.  Coordinator  - 


Katherine  Woody.  'The  Or- 
ganization of  Cross  Culture 
Understanding  (OCCU)  pro- 
vides social  and  academic 
activities  which  promote  cul- 
tural understanding  of  ethnic 
and  cultural  differences  among 
students.  President  -  Nisha 
Arunatilake.  -Students  Against 
Multiple  Sclerosis  (SAMS)  is  a 
non-profit  organization  which 
raises  money  and  awareness  for 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  a  major 
neurological  disease.  Co  -  chairs 
Allison  Middleton  and  Jenny 
Jervis.  -Senior  Citizen  Program 
seeks  to  provide  companionship 
to  senior  citizens  at  Heritage 
Manor  in  Monteagle  having 
students  visit  individual  senior 
citizens.  Coordinator  -  Bridgette 
Dunnagan.  'Service  Project 
Coordinators  work  with  frater- 
nities and  sororities  on  campus 
and  provide  assistance  for 
community  service  projects. 
ISC,  Lucy  Cianciolo  and  IFC, 
Walter  Tyree  -Sewanee  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service  (SEMS) 


provides  24  hour  ambulance 
service  by  certified  Emergency 
Medical  Technicians  and  emer- 
gency vehicle  operators  for  the 
University  and  the  nearby 
communities.  Director  -  Diana 
Suter.  'Sewanee  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  members  provide 
Sewanee  with  an  extensive  fire 
protection,  mountain  rescue  and 
set  ups  for  emergency  helicopter 
landings.  Student  chief  Gray 
Taylor.  'Sounds  of  Silence 
promotes  awareness  of  the  deaf 
on  campus  and  in  the  commu- 
nity by  offering  sign  language 
classes.  President  -  Melissa 
Booher.  'Waste  Not  provides 
recycling  in  the  dorms  and  seeks 
to  promote  consciousness  for 
the  environment.  Co  -  presidents 
Julia  Sibley  and  Tim  Wahlers. 

CSC  encourages  all 
levels  of  participation  in  com- 
munity service  programs.  If  you 
are  interested  in  any  of  these 
organizations,  the  Council  urges 
you  to  get  involved  and  contact 
the  president  of  that  organiza- 


Marriott  Food  Services  Off  and  Running 


by  Valerie  Morrison 
Complaints  and  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the 
University's  old  food  service 
prompted  the  administration  to 
search  for  and  to  invest  in  a  new 
program.  Marriott  Dining 
Service  was  the  food  company 
chosen  to  replace  ServiceMas- 
ter, the  university's  former 
service  company. 

Ben  Hartley,  part  of 
Marriott's  management  team,  is 
striving  for  consistency  and 
good  service.  Servicemaster 
was  extensive,  but  according  to 
Hartley,  had  no  "flair." 
Marriott's  chief  goal  is  to 
enhance  its  program  with 
improved  food  appearance  and 
presentation,  while  standardiz- 
ing their  recipes  to  maintain 


consistent  quality.  For  now, 
Hartley  and  Marriott  are  mainly 
determining  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  students,  but 
Hartley  advises,  "look  for 
improvement  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." 

Marriott's  competent 
reputation  and  the  efficiency 
associated  with  such  a  large 
corporation  are  what  attracted 
the  University  to  their  food 
service.  Kimberly  McCrea,  a 
senior  at  Sewanee  and  head  of 
the  University's  Food  Service 
Advisory  Committee,  was 
attracted  to  Marriott  because  of 
their  nutritional,  non-fatty 
selections.  McCrea,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  FS  AC,  visited 
many  schools  last  year  in  order 
to  determine  which  service 


would  best  accommodate 
Sewanee.  Because  Marriott  is 
such  an  expansive  company,  it 
can  offer  the  University  its 
reserve  of  corporate  resources 
and  marketing  support. 

New  features  include  a 
choice  between  al5  or  21  meal 
per  week  plan  and  the  meal 
equivalency  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  Tiger  Bay  Pub. 
During  the  designated  hours  a 
student  may  forfeit  his  or  her 
meal  in  the  dining  hall  in  order 
to  receive  credit  ($2. 10  for 
breakfast,  $2.75  for  lunch,  and 
$3.75  for  dinner)  from  the  Pub. 
As  it  was  last  year,  this  credit 
cannot  be  used  to  purchase 
alcohol. 

Efforts  are  being  made 
by  both  the  University  and 


Marriott  to  improve  dining 
facilities  .  The  University  plans 
to  physically  refine  the  dining 
halls,  and  Marriott  has  been 
attempting  to  enhance  the 
atmosphere  of  Gailor,  the 
Bishop's  Common,  and  the  Pub. 
Management  at  Marriott  has 
encouraged  student  opinion  and 
wants  to  hear  new  suggestions. 
Throughout  the  year  students 
will  be  given  questionnaires  to 
complete;  a  suggestion  box,  as 
well,  will  soon  be  present  in  the 
dining  halls. 

Managers  are  available 
at  each  meal  if  students  have 
any  complaints  or  comments 
about  the  food  or  service.  Most 
upperclassmen  agree  that  Marri- 
ott is  doing  superior  work 
compared  to  last  year's  service. 
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Dunn  Discusses  Trip  to  Liberia 


by  Luke  Wright 

On  Monday  the  tenth  of 
September  I  interviewed  Dr. 
Elwood  Dunn  concerning  the 
political  situation  in  Liberia  and 
his  recent  trip  to  Africa  in  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  of 
the  political  turmoil  in  that 
country.  Dr.  Dunn  was  a  cabi- 
net member  of  the  Government 
of  William  Talbert  which  was 
brought  down  by  Samuel  Doe  in 
a  military  coup  d'etat  in  1980. 
He  described  himself  as  having 
opposed  the  Doe  government 
since  then,  even  though  he  has 
not  been  a  member  of  any 
political  party. 

There  are  currently  four 
power  players  in  Liberia:  The 
remnants  of  the  Doe  people,  the 
forces  of  Charles  Taylor-  the 
man  who  began  the  insurrection 
against  the  Doe  government  in 
1989,  the  forces  of  Prince 
Johnson  who  split  from  Taylor 
two  months  ago,  and  a  fourth 
multi-national  force.  This 
multinational  force  consists  of 
military  units  from  the  member 
countries  of  the  Economic 
Community  Of  West  African 
States  (ECOWAS)  of  which 
Liberia  is  a  member. 

The  following  is  a 
transcript  of  my  interview  with 
Dr.  Dunn: 

Would  you  please 
describe  what  effect  the  Doe 
regime  has  had  on  Liberia? 

"Liberia  has  gone 
through  hell  in  the  last  10  years. 
I  think  that  the  basic  problem 
has  been  mismanagement, 
rampant  corruption,  flagrant 
violation  of  human  rights.  But 
simply  it  has  been  a  military 
dictator  who  has  come  to  power 
and  who  was  determined  to  stay 
in  power —  I  believe  forever. 
'  And  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  stay 
in  power  until  he  was  removed 
violently  a  few  hours  ago." 


How  did  the  ECOWAS 
forces  come  into  the  picture? 

"You  had  a  situation  in 
which  there  were  three  forces 
vying  for  power  and  it  had  come 
to  a  political  stalemate,  and 
none  had  the  military  muscle  to 
depose  its  rivals.  It  was  in  this 
context,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  thing,  that  a  group  of 
west  African  states  that  are  part 
of  an  economic  community 
called  ECOWAS  of  which 
Liberia  is  a  part  decided  that  the 
killing  was  too  much,  that  they 
felt  that  it  was  a  kind  of  humani- 
tarian obligation  on  their  part  to 
attempt  to  do  something  to 
arrest  the  situation  of  lawless- 
ness in  Liberia...  And,  too,  there 
was  a  movement  of  Liberians 
into  some  of  their  territories. 
They  looked  at  the  situation  in 
Liberia  and  concluded  that  since 
there  was  no  government  in 
Liberia  they  should  try  and  so 
something.  So  they  came  up 
with  a  peace  plan,  and  I  think 
that  it  has  several  points  to  it.  It 
first  called  for  all  parties  to 
cease  firing,  secondly  it  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an 
interim  government...  And  it  is 
this  peace  proposal  which  still 
forms  the  basic  framework  for 
providing  a  resolution  to  this 
particular  conflict...  There  is 
already  established  an  interim 
Government  in  Gambia,  and 
that  government  is  waiting  for 
the  right  moment  to  go  in  to 
take  over  the  reigns  of  the  state. 
The  hope  is  that  the  ECOWAS 
forces  will  facilitate  their  en- 
trance into  Liberia. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  a 
little  about  your  recent  trip  to 
Gambia? 

"I  went  to  Gambia 
because  there  was  a  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  ECOWAS 
and  as  part  of  the  ECOWAS 
peace  plan  for  Liberia  which  I 


mentioned.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  bring  together 
Liberian  political  parties  and 
interest  groups  and  other  inter- 
ested Liberians  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  the  view  of 
establishing  an  interim  govern- 
ment. That  was  the  purpose, 
and  I  went  there  and  they 
consulted,  and  an  interim  gov- 
ernment emerged  from  that 
consultation. " 

What  do  you  think  that 
the  position  of  the  US  should 
be,  should  it  support  the 
ECOWAS  plan? 

"Well,  I  think  that  that's 
all  anybody  has  to  work  with  at 
this  point.  I  don't  see  that  any 
one  can  go  and  develop  a  new 
framework  at  this  time.  I  think 
that  it's  the  most  logical  thing  to 
do  and  I  believe  that  the  US  is 
supportive  of  it,  even  though 
they  have  not  been  very  clear  in 
how  they  support  it...  The  frame 
of  mind  I  am  in  now  is  one  of 
that  because  of  the  reality  of  the 
situation  of  power,  the  US  is  a 
super  power,  because  of  the 
reality  of  history  being  that 
there  are  certain  historical  ties 
between  the  US  and  Liberia, 
anybody  who  comes  to  power  in 
Liberia  would  be  foolhardy  to 
seek  to  alienate  the  United 
States  Government. 

Are  you  optimistic  about 
Liberia's  future?  Do  you  think 
that  this  can  be  resolved  in  what 
one  might  call  the  shortest 
amount  of  time  one  might 
reasonably  expect,  and  that  the 
process  of  rebuilding  will  then 
be  able  to  start? 

"Oh  yes,  and  you  know 
my  hope  comes  from  the  spirit 
of,  ah,  cooperation  in  spite  of, 
the  antagonism,  that  was  there  at 
the Bonjove meeting.  Forme 
the  kinds  of  people  who  came 
together,  the  kind  of  antagonism 


that  was  present  between  the 
people  who  were  there,  I  look  at 
all  of  that  and  say:  In  spite  of  all 
of  that  they  were  able  to  put 
aside  their  differences  and  to 
face  squarely  the  major  purpose 
for  their  being  there.  I  felt  a 
new  sense  of  patriotism,  a  new 
sense  of  nationalism,  a  new 
sense  of  commitment  to  build 
anew,  there  in  Bonjove,  and  it  is 
from  there  that  I  really  project 
everything.  For  me  there  was  a 
kind  of  microcosm  of  the  Libe- 
rian reality  in  the  Liberian 
country.  So,  I  have  hope  that,  in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  the 
long  and  difficult  process  will 
begin  getting  Liberia  together 
again  in  a  material  sense,  as 
well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense. 


Dr.  Elwood  Dunn,  Photo  by  Lyn 
Hutchinson. 
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Investiture  of  Gownsmen  Takes  Place 


College  of  Arts  & 
Sciences-Stuart  Charles  Adam, 
Peter  Bradley  Adams,  Lisa 
Louise  Amelse,  Carolyn  Eliza- 
beth Anderson,  Frances  Cambell 
Armstrong,  Nisha  K.  DeSilva 
Arunatilake,  Hugh  Edwin  Bart- 
ling,  Elizabeth  Ann  Bell,  Milton 
Harwell  Bevis,  Catherine  Anne 
Billups,  Peter  Benjamin 
Blessey,  Bradley  Allen  Boone, 
Mercedes  Robinson  Boyle, 
Kenneth  Kurtis  Brandt,  Andrew 
Douglas  Buchanan,  Audrey 
Kathleen  Buhrman,  Joseph 
Harrison  Burckle,  Michael 
Stovall  Cass,  Lesley  Frazier 
Chapman,  Arjun  Charanjiva, 
Park  Thetford  Chittom,  Lucy 
Randolph  Cianciolo,  Andrew 
Mackey  Clark,  Benjamin  Ambr- 
ister  Clark,  Michael  Sean 
Cleland,  Lutie  Foster  Cobbs, 
Kristina  Marie  Collins^  John. 
Lanier  Conkle,  Albion  Ehlers 
Copeland,  Julie  Elizabeth  Curd, 
Laura  Elizabeth  Currie,  Lemuel 
Alvin  Daubenspeck,  Helen 
Hey  ward  Davis,  Jennifer  Lynn 
Davis,  Brannon  Padgett  Den- 
ning, Frederick  DuMontier 
Devall,  Mary  Itha  Dorn,  Steven 
Martin  DuBose,  Kathryn 
Crawford  Dunbar,  Amanda 
Blair  Ellis,  Carta  Dee  Finch, 
Colleen  Ann  FitzPatrick,  Vir- 


SEWANEE  EXXON 


University  Avenue 
598-5477 


We  repair  foreign  and 

domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100% 

Guaranteed 

now  open  Sunday  8  -  5 


ginia  Elizabeth  Flynt,  Leslie 
Trayte  Gassenheimer,  Marjorie 
Ann  Gerbracht,  Philip  Stephen 
Gidiere,  Joseph  Rhea  Cladden, 
Maurice  Alexander  Goldsmith, 
Anne  Aimee  Grimsley,  Timothy 
Lynn  Grindstaff,  John  David 
Gross,  William  Wright  Guerry, 
Patrick  Myron  Halloran,  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Hamner,  Sarah 
Lucille  Harris,  Deana  Melissa 
Hartley,  Harmony  Ellen 
Haskins,  Edgar  Justice  Hedrick, 
Eric  Jon  Hefte,  Mark  Alan 
Henry,  Leslie  Elizabeth  Hiers, 
Graham  Young  Hill,  Gregory 
Hayden  Hill,  Richard  Michael 
Hlatki,  Clarke  Noble  Hogan, 
James  Brit  Holbrook,  Donald 
Bennett  Holt,  Ruth  Fagaly 
Holton,  Mary  Agnes  Hood, 
Palmer  Franklin  Hough,  Sada 
Elizabeth  Huggins,  Jeffrey 
Keith  Hunt,  Rhonwyn  Fuller 
Jenkins,  Jennifer  Jane  Johanson, 
Kelley  Elizabeth  Jones,  Kent 
Davis  Jones,  Lisa  Aileen  Ka- 
minski,  Elizabeth  Victoria 
Killough,  William  Gilbert 
Kohn,  Kathryn  Wrenn  Koogler, 
Frederick  Lee  Kracke,  Alice 
Hamilton  Lane,  Charles  Le- 
onard Lathrop,  Morris  Joseph 
Lent,  Mary  Byrd  Lewis,  Mi- 
chael Ross  Lewis,  William  Kris 
Lieder,  Robert  Delane 


Maedgen,  George  Burroughs 
Mann,  Honor  Elizabeth  Marks, 
Catherine  Ann  Masden,  David 
Len  Mather,  Matthew  Douglas 
McConnell,  Kathryn  Annette 
McDonald,  Eleanor  Marshall 
McGehee,  Larry  Rayburn 
McGowan,  Ramsey  Reardon 
McGrory,  Michelle  Louise 
McMullen,  Carlos  Manuel 
Mesa,  David  Crawford  Miller, 
Tara  Michele  Mitchell,  Douglas 
Walton  Mook,  Gregory  Rawd 
Morrison,  Catherine  Carter 
Nance,  Theresa  Jane  Nixon, 
Anna  Catherine  C.  Noon, 
Stephen  Holmes  Novak,  Holli 
Kay  Oakley,  Michael  Bruce 
Odom,  Daphne  Lynn  Owens, 
Wesley  Buell  Parris,  Stephanie 
Anne  Pecquet,  Christine  Woolf 
Perkins,  Myra  Elaine  Perkins, 
Simone  Dominique  Phillips, 
Jefferson  Graver  Ray,  Donald 
Kellum  Redmond,  Christina 
May  Reid,  Sallie  Fielding 
Reynolds,  Carleton  Wesley 
Royds,  Paul  Lyman  Schottland, 
Theo  Melancon  Sereebutra, 
Cheryl  Marie  Snooks,  John 
Phillip  Shoop,  Stephanie  Diane 
Skinner,  Amy  Temple  Smartt, 
Susan  Elizabeth  Smith,  James 
Franklin  Steffner,  Elizabeth 
Bramel  Strand,  George  Paul 
Streckmann,  Gray  Byron  Tay- 
lor, Rebecca  Lynn  Thompson, 


Carl  Edward  Thornblade,  Faith 
Alison  Tibbals,  Tiffany  Lena 
Tuley,  John  Christopher  Turner, 
Walter  Preston  Tyree,  Melanie 
Clare  Urich,  Catharina  Eleonora 
van  Assendelft,  Timothy  David 
Wahlers,  Charles  Thomas 
Wallace,  Jennifer  Lynn  War- 
mack,  James  Webster  Wells, 
Stewart  Neal  Whittemore,  Dawn 
Marie  Wilkins,  Caroline 
Boylston  Williams,  Virginia 
Humphrey  Wilson,  Kenneth 
Wayne  Wood,  Marshall  Jay 
Woodall,  Paul  Oliver  Woodall, 
Stephanie  Dawn  Woodham, 
David  Michael  Zagoria 

School  of  Theology- 
Daniel  Barnes  Brown,  James 
Brian  Cook,  Bennet  William 
Dixon,  Katherine  Alice 
Feltman,  Robert  Durning  Field, 
Susan  Salot  Gaumer,  Hazel 
Smith  Glover,  Hannah  Pedersen 
Gosling,  Kuulei  Mobley  Green, 
Oscar  David  Green,  Ernest 
Reamon  I  Infers,  Sharon  Lynn 
Lewis,  Eldwin  Manes  Lovelady, 
David  Hickman  May,  James 
Tracy  Murphy,  Thomas  Ken- 
neth Niehaus,  John  Dowland 
Richardson,  Reynold  Hobson 
Richaud,  John  Martin  Russell, 
Thomas  Houston  Rutherford, 
Dennis  Ryan,  William  Wilson 
Ryan,  Sonia  Tutan  Sullivan 


New  Faculty  Named 

The  Sewanee  Purple 

Frances  Clark  Calder,  Visiting 

Assistant  Professor  of  ■' 

News  Staff 

Professor  of  French;  Kathryn 

Chemistry;  Karl-Ludwig 

Dean  W.  Brown  Pat- 

Sue Freeman,  Assistant  Profes- 

Selig, Brown  Foundation 

terson  has  announced  ap- 

sor of  English;  Louis  Stanley 

Fellow  and  Visiting  Profes- 

pointments to  the  College 

Furmanski,  Visiting  Assistant 

sor  of  Spanish  and  Com- 

, faculty  for  the  Advent 

Professor  of  Political  Science; 

parative  Literature;  Margaret 

Semester,  of  the  1990-91 

Susan  Stiles  Maneck,  Instructor 

Ann  Swint,  Visiting  Assis- 

academic year. 

in  History;  Thomas  Niehaus, 

tant  Professor  of  Russian; 

New  faculty  mem- 

Lecturer in  History;  Ruth 

William  Edward  Temple, 

bers  are:  Nicole  Bella 

Sanchez-Imizcoz,  Instructor  in 

Visiting  Professor  of  Span- 

Barenbaum, Assistant 

Spanish;  Janet  Lynn  Schrenk, 

ish. 

Professor  of  Psychology; 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


by  Paul  Streckmann 
The  Pillars  of  the  Earth 
By  Ken  Follett 
NAL/Signet  Press  1989 

This  year's  best-selling 
novel,  The  Pillars  of  the  Earth 
by  Ken  Follett,  masterfully 
transports  today's  readers  back 
into  the  feudal  England  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  an  era  of 
monasteries,  castles,  and  men- 
at-arms.  Initially  set  in  the 
monastery  known  as  Kingsbr- 
idge  Priory,  the  action  of  the 
novel  centers  around  one  man's 
lifetime  ambition  to  build  the 
biggest  and  most  beautiful 
cathedral  of  his  time.  The  prin- 
cipal character,  Father  Philip, 
who  later  becomes  the  Priory  of 
Kingsbridge,  rescues  Tom 
Builder  and  his  family  from  the 
ravages  of  starvation  anr1  *     i- 
side  robbery.  By  appointing 
Tom  with  the  complex  job 
assignment  as  "master  builder", 
the  ardous  forty  year  construc- 
tion of  the  cathedral  begins. 
During  the  ambitious 
enterprise,  countless  counter- 
vailing forces  try  to  prevent  the 


completion  of  Kingsbridge 
Cathedral —  the  eruption  of  civil 
war,  land  disputes,  riots,  famine, 
the  notorious  William  Hamleigh 
and  his  marauding  men-at-arms, 
and  finally,  the  historic  murder 
of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket. 
Follett  captures  every  detail  of 
this  period,  ranging  from  the 
historic  and  political  back- 
ground of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  finishin  touches  on  the 
cathedral  itself —  plinths, 
columns,  capitals,  corbels, 
doorcases,  turrets,  stairs  and 
gargoyles.  This  novel  cele- 
brates the  human  experience  and 
man's  unceasing  desire  to  build 
higheT  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Enmeshed  in  this  rich 
and  noble  tradition  is  the  endur- 
ing love  story  of  Jack  and 
Aliena,  a  relationship  which 
faces  as  many  confrontations  as 
the  building  of  the  cathedral. 

Noted  for  previous  hair- 
raising  thrillers  such  as  Eye  of 
the  Needle  and  The  Key  to 
Rebecca,  Follett  reaches  a  new 
level  with  this  year's  epic  novel. 
The  Pillars  of  the  Earth  is 
certainly  his  finest  work  to  date. 


Campus  Paperback  Bestsellers 


1.  Presumed  Innocent,  by  Set*  Turwr  (Wai 

A  shocBhB  fete  °*  jjjjtggj  ggj  inunjgg 


2.  dear  end  Present  Dnp,  by  Tom  Clancy 

[BerMey.  $596.)  CIA's  ba^acgg&jambBn  drug  cartels. 

3.  TheJoyLiK*Club,byAmyTan.|lvy,$5.95.|r>eslinieso( 
Chnese  romgranl  women  and  their  Chinese- AmerKgn  daughters 


4    50  Simple  Things  you  can  do  lo  Save  the  Earth,  by  the  Earth- 
works Group  (Earthworks  Press.  $4  95.)  Saving  the  environment. 


5.  A  BrtetHtatoryotTirne,  by  Stephen  W  llavvking. 

IBantam.  $995.)  Theory  on  the  origins  j)  tne  cosmos 

6   AIMRes^NeedtoKiiowlLearnedinrunrJergarleh.byRoberl 

Fulghum.  {Ivy.  $5.95 1  Uncommon  thoughts  on  common  things 
7.  Weirdos  Irom  Another  Planet!,  by  Bill  Watterson. 

(Andrews 4 McMeet  $7.95.) MoreCaMn S,  Hoboes  cartoons 

e  The  Pillars  ot  the  Earth,  by  Ken  FonetL  INALSignet,  $5.95.) 

haiiuuiBj  events  surround  Ihe  building  ol  a  cathedral 

9.  IT*  Always  Something,  by  G3da  Radnet 

(Avon.  $435.|  Spy  ot  her  Be  and  fight  witt.  cancer 

10.  A  Prayer  tor  Owen  Meany,  by  John  Irving.  IBallantine,  $5.95.) 

Owen  Meany  Ives  his  Be  befeywig  he's  G  id's  instrument 


New  &  Recommended 


The  Cat  who  Talked  to  Ghosts,  by  Lilian  Jackson  BrauT 
(Jove,  $350.)  HBponer  and  his  two  cat  companions  sel  out  to 

solve  a  mysterious  death 

Nice  Work,  by  David  Lodge.  (Penguin.  $4.95.) 
A  comic  head-on  collision  of  lite- styles  and  ideologies,  motives 
and  methods  set  it  an  industrial  town  in  the  English  midlands 
Apollo,  by  Charles  Murray  and  Catherine  Bly  Cox. 
(Touchstone,  $1295.)  The  dramatic  behind-the-scenes 
account  ot  America's  ten-year  race  to  the  moon. 


Caldwell's  Opens 


by  Trey  Hunt 

Caldwell's— 2nd  Gen- 
eration, the  newest  eating 
establishment  on  the  Mountain, 
provides  the  Sewanee  commu- 
nity with  an  alternative  to  the 
traditional  dining  fare  long 
enjoyed  by  the  University.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  restaurant, 
located  next  to  the  Tiger  Pantry 
on  University  Avenue,  is  open, 
with  fresh  air  and  a  terrace  for 
outside  dining. 

The  menu's  selection  of 
soups,  sandwiches,  salads,  and 
other  specialties  is  large,  and 
consists  mainly  of  light  and 


healthy  selections.  Service  is 
friendly  and  prompt,  taking  five 
to  ten  minutes  for  most  individ- 
ual orders. 

Student  comments  have 
been  complimentary.  Both  the 
atmosphere  and  the  dishes 
provided  are  a  welcome  alterna- 
tive to  the  Pub,  4  Seasons,  and 
Shenanigans.  Prices  are  viewed 
as  high  for  most  dishes,  but  for 
students  in  the  mood  to  get 
away  from  Gailor,  Caldwell's 
offers  a  good  convenient  place 
on  campus  to  do  just  that 


New  Music 


The  Arts  &  Enter- 
tainment Staff  of  the 
Purple  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  addition  of 
a  new  music  review 
column  to  be  called  New 
Music.  The  column  will 
begin  appearing  in  the 
pages  of  the  Purple  with 
the  next  edition. 


Notes  In  Passing 


-Stevie  Ray  Vaughn, 

famed  guitarist  and  performer 
-B.F.  Skinner,  noted 
behavioral  psychologist 

-Stephen  Smith,  Ken- 
nedy in-law  and  campaign 
manager 

-Bruno  Kreisky,  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  1970-84 
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Disney  Classic?  Plays  This  Week 


by  Joshua  Voltaire  Lindsey 
For  decades,  audiences, 
young  and  old  alike,  have 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  world  of 
Disney  with  such  classics  as 
"Bambi,""101  Dalmations," 
"Lady  and  the  Tramp," 
"Dumbo,"  and  the  newest 
Disney  film  to  hit  the  box 
office,"The  Little  Mermaid." 
All  of  these  Disney  films  con- 
tain three  essential  elements  that 
combine  to  create  a  product  that 
truly  maybe  deemed  a  Disney 
classic.  These  essential  ele- 
ments are  exceptional  anima- 
tion, a  memorable  soundtrack, 
and  a  poignant,  amusing,  and 
fluid  plot  "The  Jungle  Book," 


which  was  recently  re-released 
to  the  public,  is  often  called  a 
Disney  classic;  but,  this  is  a 
false  assumption,  for  "The 
Jungle  Book"  only  contains  two 
of  the  three  crucial  elements  that 
are  needed  to  become  a  true 
Disney  classic. 

The  animation  of  "the 
Jungle  Book"  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Simply,  it  is  incred- 
ible— perhaps  the  best  anima- 
tion of  any  Disney  movie  ever. 
The  colors  are  brilliant  and 
vivid;  the  setting  warm  and 
inviting;  the  characters'  features 
defining  and  qualifying. 

Perhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable feature  of  "The  Jungle 


The  Way  It  Is 


by  Trey  Hunt  and  Brett 
Kennedy 

-Stevie  Ray  Vaughan  dies 
n  a  helicopter  crash 

-Geraldo  Rivera  gets  hit 
with  a  chair  on  his  TV  show 

-In  golf,  your  opponent 
shoots  a  59 

-Rob  Lowe  gets  caught  in 
rideo  sex  scandal  with  a  sixteen 
year  old  girl 

-Connie  Chung  takes  time 
rff  to  try  to  have  a  baby  with 
ler  husband  Maury  Povich 

-  Sewanee  students  living 
n  Quintard  enjoy  air  condi- 
ioned  comfort 


TheWay  It  Ought 
To  Be 

-New  Kids  On  The  Block 
hit  puberty  and  break  up 

-Geraldo  Rivera  gets 
deported 

-  You  shoot  a  58 

-Rob  Lowe  goes  to  prison 
and  finds  a  whole  new  relation- 
ship with  his  cellmate  "Bubba" 

-  Connie  takes  Maury  to 
Divorce  Court  after  learning  of 
his  "current  affair" 

-  The  central  heat  in  Quin- 
tard breaks  down  on  the  coldest 
day  in  February 


COLLEGE  REP 
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to  distribute  "Student 
Rate"  subscription  cards  at 
this  campus.  Good  Income. 
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303W.CenterAve. 
Mooresville,  NC  28115. 
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Book,"  however,  is  its  award- 
winning  soundtrack.  Such 
parable  scores  as  "I  Wanna  Be 
Like  You"  and  "The  Bear 
Necessities"  bring  a  very  warm 
and  friendly  feeling  to  the 
movie.  Probably  no  Disney 
soundtrack  will  ever  outdo  that 
of  "The  Jungle  Book." 

But  the  last  ingredient  of 
a  Disney  classic,  however,  is 
where  "The  Jungle  Book"  runs 
into  trouble.  The  movie  is 
based  upon  the  novel  by  Rudy- 
ard  Kipling  which  tells  of 
Mogli,  a  man  cub  who  is  aban- 
doned in  the  jungle  as  a  baby  to 
grow  up  in  the  wilderness.  The 
movie  contains  several  amusing 


scenes  when  Mogli  meets 
different  animals  of  the  jungle, 
but  the  movie  is  rigid  and  does 
not  flow  with  the  intensity  of  the 
not  connect  smoothly,  and  the 
movie  depends  on  its  animation 
and  musical  scores  to  compen- 
sate for  its  stiffness.  Although 
several  of  the  characters  such  as 
King  Luie,  Bagheera,  Baloo, 
and  Shere  Khan  have  incredible 
potential  as  Disney  characters, 
they  are  never  properly  devel- 
oped as  in  Disney  classics. 
Although  "The  Jungle  Book"  is 
not  a  true  Disney  classic,  it  is 
very  enjoyable  and  entertaining 
if  but  for  animation  and  sound- 
track alone. 


Modern  Day 
Pygmalion   Comes 
to  the  Big  Screen 


by  Joshua  Lindsey 

Every  once  in  a  while  a 
movie  comes  along  that  is  truly 
uplifting  and  positive  in  spirit. 
"Pretty  Woman",  staring  Julia 
Roberts  and  Richard  Gere,  is 
just  that  kind  of  movie. 

The  plot  is  an  adaptation 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Pygmalion";  it  tells  of  a  prosti- 
tute (Roberts)  who  is  rescued  by 
a  young,  galant,  cultured,  and 
very  rich  hero  (Gere)  who 
makes  her  most  fantastic  dreams 
reality,  and  in  the  process, 
creates  a  breathtakingly  beauti- 
ful lady.  It's  a  model  fairytale; 
but,  what's  wrong  with 
fairytales?  Absolutely  nothing. 
"Pretty  Woman"  is  a  love  story 
meant  to  offend  no  one. 

Veteran  actor  Richard 


Gere  was  perfectly  cast  as  the 
multi-millionaire  lady  creator. 
Roberts  proved  her  acting 
ability  in  "Steel  Magnolias,"  and 
further  shines  as  she  progresses 
from  social  embarrassment  to 
gorgeous  socialite.  Both  actors 
perform  wonderfully,  and  their 
personalities  seem  to  mesh  well 
on  the  screen.  Both  actors  give 
impressive  performances  with  a 
script  that  allows  the  actors  to 
give  the  movie  its  true  flavor. 
The  action  and  humor  never 
drag,  and  the  positive  feeling 
never  wanes.  The  humor  is 
quick  and  sharp;  the  sentimental 
scenes  touching  and  passionate. 
This  movie  simply  gives  a 
personal  feeling  that  is  lost  in  so 
many  of  today's  movies.  "Pretty 
Woman"  is  a  movie  that  dares  to 
be  positive  and  fresh,  just  as  all 
great  fairytales. 
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INSIDE  Art 


by  Allan  Jones 
ART  FORUM- What  we 
ain't,  what  we  are. 

What  we  ain't:  We  ain't 
no  fascist,  artsy  flatulent,  ba- 
loney group  in  your  woods 
plotting  obscenities,  mind 
control,  and  our  next  manifesto. 

What  we  are:  We  are  a 
group  that  was  formed  with  the 
hopes  of  communication.  Com- 
munication? Dialogue  that  will 
get  us  beyond  the  barriers  that 
exist  between  life  and  art  (for  us 
meaning  life  and  art  in  Se- 
wanee).  We  want  to  get  beyond 
the  stereotypes  about  art.  artists, 
and  about  what  being  creative 
means. 

The  ART  FORUM  is  an 
organization  open  to  everyone, 
meaning  every  artist,  non-artist, 
student,  faculty,  and  community 
member.  Membership  simply 
consists  of  attending  three 


consecutive  meetings  (only 
students,  though,  may  receive 
membership  discounts  on 
events).  Since  our  formation  in 
the  Spring  of  1989  we  have 
sponsored  the  following: 

-two  trips  to  the  High 
Museum  in  Atlanta  (one  of 
which  included  attending  a  talk 
by  photographer  Andres  Ser- 
rano) 

-  '89  Spring  and  Fall  art 
show,  a  '90  Spring  art  show 

-  tour  of  the  University  art 
collection 

-  lecture  on  Robert  Map- 
plethorpe  and  the  NEA  con- 
toversy  by  student  Poe  Miles 

-  lecture  by  artist  Rondal 
Partridge  on  his  work  and 
influences 

-  lecture  by  Prof.  Pradip 
Malde  on  Larry  Clark's  Tulsa 
photographs 

-  ART  FORUM  Ball/ 


Chamber  Orchestra  To 
Perform  At  Sewanee 


The  1990-91  Per- 
forming Arts  Series  of  the 
University  of  the  South  is 
proud  to  announce  the 
beginning  of  its  season  on 
September  27  with  a  per- 
formance by  the  Saint  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra.  The 
event  will  take  place  in 
Guerry  Auditorium  at  8:00 
p.  m. 

Founded  in  1958,  the 
Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orches- 
tra was  the  nation's  first 
full-time  professional 
chamber  orchestra,  and  it 
may  still  be  the  most  distin- 
guished ensemble  of  its  type 
in  the  country.  The  orches- 
tra has  won  national  recog- 


nition for  its  35-concert 
radio  series,  broadcast 
coast-to-coast  on  National 
Public  Radio.  In  addition, 
the  SPCO  has  an  impressive 
discogTaphy:  over  20 
albums  on  such  labels  as 
London,  Philips,  CBS, 
RCA,  and  Nonesuch.  In 
Sewanee,  the  SPCO  will  be 
led  by  its  principal  conduc- 
tor, Hugh  Wolff,  who  has 
established  himself  as  the 
fastest-rising  star  in  the  fir- 
mament of  young  American 
conductors.  The  program 
will  include  Copland's 
Appalachian  Spring  Suite 
(oringinal  version)  and 
Haydn's  Symphony  No.  85 
("La  reine"). 


Fashion  show 

Recently,  we  held  our 
elections  for  the  year  and 
elected  Karsten  Robbins  presi- 
dent, and  Peter  Adams  vice- 
president.  The  senior  advisors 
are  Allan  Jones  and  Eric  Hefte; 
the  faculty  advisors  are  Dr.  Ed 
Carlos  and  Prof.  Pradip  Malde. 
Our  numbers  and  our  enthusi- 
asm are  growing  steadily,  and 
we  are  certain  that  this  year 
holds  even  more  monumental 
things  for  us! 

-  more  trips,  hopefully  to 
Chicago,  D.C.,  New  York? 
(ART  FORUM  student-mem- 
bers will  receive  discounts  on 
museum  fees), 

-  an  ART  FORUM  show 
every  semester,  maybe  even 
more  (an  environmental  "all 
recyclable  and/or  organic  trash 
show"  have  already  been 
proposed.along  with  environ- 


mental awareness  carts  on 
WUTS  and/or  an  ART  FORUM 
radio  show) 

-  more  student  and  guest 
lectures 

-  more  ART  FORUM  balls 
and  things 

Of  immediate  importance: 

-  art  exhibitions  at 
Caldwell's  restaurant.  We 
already  have  work  up  by  Dr.  Ed 
Carlos  and  Adam  Carlos,  and 
anyone  is  welcome  to  show 
work. 

-  an  ART  FORUM  float  for 
the  Homecoming  Parade! 

Our  green  first  year-and-a- 
half  are  complete  and  we  are 
ready  to  really  take  off,  so  if  you 
want  to  get  on  the  bus,  please 
come  to  our  next  meeting  (to  be 
announced).  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Karsten  Robbins 
through  the  SPO  or  by  phone  at 
598-2453. 
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Poetry  Contest 
Announced 


Press  Release 

The  American  Poetry 
Association  has  announced  a 
poetry  contest  open  to 
original  poets.  The  grand 
prize  is  $1,000  and  the  first 
prize  is  $500.  In  all  there  are 
152  prizes  worth  $1 1,000. 

"Every  student  who 
writes  poetry  should  enter 
this  contest.  The  judges  look 
for  a  new  and  unknown 
poets,  and  students  often 
win,"  said  Robert  Nelson, 
publisher  for  the  association. 
"You  don't  have  to  be 
professional  poet.  Your  sin- 


cerity, originality  and  feeling 
are  what  the  judges  look 
for." 

Poets  should  send 
one  original  poem,  no  more 
than  20  lines,  name  and 
address  on  the  top  of  the 
page,  to  the  American  Poetry 
Association,  Dept.  CO-84, 
250-A  Potero  St.,  P.O.  Box 
1803,  Santa  Cruz 

95061.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  September 
30. 

Each  poem  is  consid- 
ered for  publication  in  the 

a  treasury  of  current  verse. 


APTS^ND-ENTtPfAINMEWr 

Art  Gallery  Opens 


Press  Release 
The  University  Art 
Gallery  opens  its  1990-91 
exhibition  season  with  Selec- 
tions from  the  Permanent 
Collections  September  17 
through  October  26. 

The  exhibit  is  a  timely 
one,  for  the  University  has 
recently  begun  to  catalogue 
every  item  in  the  Permanent 
Collection,  which  contains  over 
1,000  pieces  and  was  valued  in 
1983  at  $3.5  million.  Many  of 
these  pieces  are  displayed  as 
part  of  the  furnishing  of  Fulford 
Hall  and  Rebel's  Rest.  The 
stained  glass  windows  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  are  also  a  part  of 


the  Collection. 

Some  interesting  pieces 
in  this  exhibition  will  include 
works  by  such  noted  artists  as 
Marc  Chagall,  Edward  Steichen, 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Francisco 
de  Goya,  James  Audubon, 
Pierre  Bonnard,  and  J.  A. 
Oertel. 

The  public  is  invited  to 
an  opening  reception  on  Mon- 
day, September  17,  from  3  to  5 
p.m.  (CDT),  to  view  the  exhibi- 
tion. Gallery  hours  are  Sunday- 
Friday,  1-5  p.m.  The  gallery  is 
closed  on  Saturdays.  For  further 
information  please  contact  Lane 
Magruder,  Gallery  Coordinator, 
at  615-598-1384. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's 

Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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Cancer  Claims  Life  of  Novelist  Percy 


by  Ross  Reynolds 

On  May  10,  1990, 
novelist  Walker  Percy  died  after 
a  long  bout  with  cancer. 

"Walker  Percy,  who  was 
long  associated  with  Sewanee 
and  the  Sewanee  Review,  is — it 
seems  supererogatory  to  ob- 
serve— one  of  the  leading 
novelists  of  the  postmodern 
generation,"  said  George  Core, 
editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review, 
"An  eloquent  voice  has  been 
stilled." 

Walker  Percy  was  born 
on  May  28,  1916,  in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  He  majored  in 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  went  on  to 
study  medicine  at  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  In  1942,  he 
contracted  tuberculosis  while 
doing  autopsies  in  Bellevue 
Hospital.  His  years  of  convales- 
cence in  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains began  the  transformation 
from  the  carrer  of  medicine  to 
prose.  Dr.  Percy  began  a  rigor- 
ous schedule  of  reading  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  The  works 
of  Dostoyevski,  and  European 
existentialists  such  as  Camus, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  Jean  Paul 
Sartre,  and  Soren  Kierkegaard 
brought  a  means  to  cope  with 
depression,  and  a  replacement 
for  his  lost  faith  in  science's 
ability  to  remedy  the  ordinary 
misery  of  the  human  soul. 

Dr.  Percy's  heritage 
traces  back  to  Charles  Percy,  a 
British  Naval  Lieutenant  who 
married  into  a  family  fortune 
upon  his  arrival  in  Mississippi 
in  18  76.  Charles  Percy  claimed 
ties  to  the  British  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  re- 
nowned Harry  Hotspur,  and  in 
their  tradition,  his  marriage 
fathered  generations  of  politi- 
cians, writers,  civic  leaders,  and 


"I  shrug.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do: 
listento  people,  see  how  they  stick  themselves  into 
the  wurVl,  hand  them  along  a  ways  in  their  dark 
journey  and  be  handed  along,  and  for  good  and 
selfish  reasons.  It  only  remains  to  decide  whether 
this  vocation  is  best  pursued  in  a  service  station 
or..."  —The  Moviegoer 


southern  aristocrats.  Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown,  a  Percy  family 
historian,  described  their  legacy 
as  a  "family  arrow  in  time."  He 
attributes  the  consistent  leader- 
ship, and  prolific  lives  of  the 
Percy's  to  the  family's  "sense  of 
its  own  past,  a  legend  that  they 
might  build  up  about  themselves 
that  helps  them  to  identify  the 
goals  of  the  group  as  a  whole." 
Yet  throughout  the  history  of 
leadership  and  civic  devotion, 
the  honorable  Percy  family 
heritage  was  accompanied  by  a 
legacy  of  depression. 

Depression  took  the  life 
of  Charles  Percy  when  he  died 


by  his  own  hand  in  1794.  Sui- 
cide also  took  the  life  of  Walker 
Percy's  grandfather  and  father. 
After  his  father's  death  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1929,  Walker 
Percy's  family  moved  to 
Athens,  Georgia  where  his 
mother  died  in  a  car  accident 
two  years  later.  His  father's 
cousin,  William  Alexander 
Percy,  then  generously  adopted 
Walker  and  his  two  younger 
brothers,  and  raised  them  in  his 
home  in  Greenvilee,  Missis- 
sippi. "Uncle  Will,"  author  of 
Lanterns  on  the  Levee  and 
renowned  Sewanee  alumnus, 
carefully  raised  the  Percy  boys, 


supervising  their  education  and 
exposing  them  to  writers  such  as 
William  Faulkner,  who  fre- 
quented the  Greenville  home. 
Walker's  adopted  father  also 
took  the  boys  to  his  summer 
home  of  Brinkwood,  in  the 
intellectual  environs  of  Se- 
wanee. 

Like  William  Butler 
Yeats,  Percy  feared  that  the 
present  age  was  revolving 
around  a  center  that  cannot  hold. 
His  stories  tell  of  liberals, 
pseudo-negro  photographers, 
fire-watching  priests,  and 
athiests  who  read  Dante  for 
structure.  In  the  midst  of  the 
modern  day  whirlwind  Percy 
placed  the  modern  man;  each 
person's  ability  to  develop  faith 
in  God  despite  his  despair 
would  prove  to  be  the  center 
that  would  hold  the  present  age 
on  its  axis. 

His  voice  spoke  with  a 
soft  resolve.  In  his  last  public 
appearance,  Percy  spoke  on  the 
"incoherence"  of  the  modem 
science,  and  he  reminded  his 
audience,  "I  am  not  setting  up 
either  as  physician  or  as  the 
small  boy  noticing  the  naked 
emperor.  What  I  am  doing  is 
more  like  whispering  to  a  friend 
at  a  party  that  he'd  do  well  to  fix 
his  fly."  His  sense  of  humor 
took  the  tones  of  moralism  and 
the  presumption  of  authority  out 
of  his  writing,  and  turned  it  into 
the  quiet  poetry  of  prose. 

Jay  Tolson,  who  is 
writing  a  biography  on  Walker 
Percy,  attended  the  funeral  at  St. 
Joseph's  Abbey,  outside  of 
Covington,  Lousiana.  At  that 
time  he  released  a  comment  to 
reporters  that  Percy's  death 
made  him  feel  "as  if  some  of  the 
ballast  has  gone  out  of  the 
world." 
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Student  Elections,  Runoffs  Produce  Four  Winners 


by  Barbara  Harris 

Fifteen  students  ran  for  four 
positions  in  elections  held  Sept.  26  and 
27.  Students  elected  were  Trey  Dobson, 
Freshman  Honor  Council  Representa- 
tive; Lee  Cogburn,  Junior  Trustee;  Julie 
McClure,  Senior  Discipline  Committee 
Member;  and  Tiffany  Tulcy,  Senior 
Honor  Council  Representative. 

Voting  tables  were  set  up  in  the 
Student  Post  Office  and  outside  the  din- 
ing hall  in  the  Bishop's  Common  and  in 
Gailor  Hall  Wednesday,  and  students 
voted  for  their  favorite  candidates  at 
breakfast  and  lunch.  Not  all  students, 
especially  freshmen,  knew  who  could 
vote  for  what  positions,  and  some  criti- 
cized that  aspect  of  the  elections.  Voting 


Students  vole  in  the  SPO.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


went  smoothly  enough,  however,  and 
runoff  elections  for  each  position  were 
held  Thursday. 

Candidates  in  the  runoffs  were 
Dobson  andClinton  Austin  for  Fresh- 
man Honor  Council  Representative, 
Cogburn  and  Bill  Gucrry  for  Junior 
Trustee,  McClure  and  Kit  Walsh  for 
Senior  Discipline  Commiucc.and  Tulcy 
and  James  Hanc  for  Senior  Honor 
Council  Representative.  Results  of  the 
election  were  posted  Thursday  night 

McClure  fell  a  need  for  a  fe- 
male member  on  the  Discipline  Com- 
mittee. "Last  year  there  were  no  women 
on  the  committee,  and  I  thought  a  female 
perspective  was  important  to  the  com- 
mittee," said  McClure,  adding,  "Kit  had 
Continued  on  page  2 


Shake  Day  Numbers  Disappointing 


by  Stacy  Hillock 

Fraternity  Rush  culminated 
with  Shake  Day  September  22,  when  88 
rushees  formally  accepted  bids  from 
Sewanee's  11  fraternities.  The  day  was 
marked  by  all-day  parties  at  the  frater- 
nity houses  and  proud  displays  of  jerseys 
by  the  new  pledges. 

Many  fraternity  presidents, 
including  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon's  David 
Cusson  and  Sigma  Nu's  Greg  Hill,  felt 
the  relatively  low  number  of  pledges  was 
largely  attributed  to  the  Interfratemity 
Council's  new  policy  requiring  "all  stu- 
dents participating  in  Rush...  to  go  to  all 
fraternity  houses"  during  Formal  House 
Visits.  Many  rushees  neglected  to  do 
this  and  thus  were  not  eligible  for  bids 
from  any  fraternity. 

More  men  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  Rush  activities  next  semester, 
when  many  fraternities  plan  to  add  on 
more  pledges. 

The  new  pledges  are: 
Alpha  Tau  Omega:  Derek  Bing, 
Chris  Cornell,  Trey  Dobson,  Matt  Har- 
ris, James  Jefferson,  Lansing  Lewis, 


New  Dell  pledges  enjoy  Shake  Day.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


Bruce  Migliaccio,  Bill  Rocker,  Mau 
Skinner,  Wade  Wakefield,  Andy  Zureick 

Beta  Theta  Pi:  Jason  Beck,  Brian 
Coleman,  Louie  Elliott,  Shay  Hoffmas- 
ter,  Justin  King,  Aaron  McCollough, 
Peter  Morgan 

Chi  Psi:  Clinton  Austin,  Tim 
Broughton.JeffEuston,  John  Jennings, 


Brian  Kilts,  Wilbur  Matthews,  Holmes 
Paschall,  Paige  Phillips,  Kenneth  Stalls 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon:  Scott 
Allred,  Brook  Foust,  Nowlin  Randolph 

Delta  Tau  Delta:  Ben  Cobb,  Craig 
Heiser,  Andrew  McKee,  Will  Montjoy, 
Steve  Knapp,  Val  Schmidt,  Ted  Smith, 
Chris  Turner 


Kappa  Alpha  Order:  Julian 
Adams,  Kemp  Baker,  Robert  Hood, 
James  Howscr,  Charles  Johnson,  Miles 
Kirkland,  Joshua  Lindsey,  Thomas 
Maybank,  Thompson  Rankin,  Childs 
Smith,  Patrick  Sncad,  John  Ward,  James 
Williams 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha:  (Associate 
Member)  Colin  McDaniel 

Phi  Delta  Theta:  Bill  Baker, 
Sharpc  Bclote,  Jim  Dixon,  Stuart  Hem- 
ingway, Ben  Johnson,  Mall  Looney, 
AndyMillcr.DougRodman.PhilipSims, 
Robert  Thompson,  Ned  West,  Will 
Weaver,  Cooper  Woods 

Phi  Gamma  Delta:  Shawn  Alves, 
Jay  Becker,  Jim  Campbell,  Dave  Ker- 
stetler,  Marcel  Lellre,  Don  McAuslan, 
Jim  Moseley,  Rob  Slein  field,  Fred  Slick- 
ney,  Ben  Stone 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Spencer 
Palmer,  Pierson  Talbert,  Eliot  Perkins 

Sigma  Nu:  Pat  Childers,  Tyler 
Griffin.Charles  Hodgkins,  Harris  Lowe, 
Brad  McLane,  John  Moore,  Ben 
McGowan,  Gene  Moss,  Kevin  Watt,  Jeff 
Zivan 
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Leaks,  Lightning  Keep  Fire  Department  Busy 


by  Trey  Hunt 

Several  on-campus  incidents  in 
recent  weeks  have  kept  the  Sewanee  Fire 
Department  very  busy.  Gas  leaks  in 
Tuckaway  Inn  and  around  Gailor  Hall 
and  smoke  damage  in  Carnegie  Hall 
forced  many  students,  faculty  and  staff 
members  to  evacuate  their  rooms  and 
offices. 

A  gas  leak  in  Tuckaway  Sept. 
16  was  "not  loo  much  of  a  problem," 
according  to  Fire  Department  chief  David 
Green.  "Apparently,  a  power  outage 
caused...  a  small  amount  of  gas  to  escape 
in  the  dryer  area."  A  brief  evacuation  of 
the  dormitory  lasted  about  10  minutes 
and  seemed  to  go  "very  well"  as  the 
problem  was  quickly  solved. 

A  week  earlier  a  more  serious 
leak  was  discovered  near  Gailor  after  a 
construction  crew  working  around  the 
building  completely  cut  a  gas  line.  The 


Fire  Department  quickly  evacuated  and 
sealed  off  the  area  around  Gailor,  includ- 
ing the  Telecommunications  Office  in 
Carnegie  and  the  University  Supply 
Store,  for  more  than  45  minutes.  Again 
the  evacuation  was  smooth — as  at  Tucka- 
way, it  was  "completely  a  safety  precau- 
tion"— and  the  problem  was  fixed 
promptly.  In  neither  case  was  there  a 
threat  of  injury  to  students  or  damage  to 
the  buildings. 

"Natural  gas  will  rise  and  pocket 
in  an  area...  if  there  is  not  enough  venti- 
lation," said  Green.  In  such  a  situation, 
massive  amounts  of  gas  can  cause  dam- 
age to  the  lungs  or  perhaps  even  an 
explosion,  but  natural  gas,  on  which  the 
University  runs,  is  much  less  incendiary 
than  propane,  so  students  need  not  feel 
very  threatened  by  such  leaks. 

A  small  amount  of  computer 
equipment  in  Carnegie  was  slightly 
damaged  by  lightning  during  a  storm 
three  weeks  ago.  Other  damage  was 
minimal. 


SOME 

WOMENTHINK 

HEARTDISEASE 

RAMAN'S 

PROBLEM. 


THEYHE  RIGHT. 


Fact  is,  heart  disease  kills  more 
American  uomen  than  any  other 
cause.  So  if  you  thought  gender 
alone  would  protect  you,  it's  time 
to  change  your  thinking  and 
your  ways.  Before  heart  disease 
becomes  a  problem  for  the 
men  in  your  He. 


♦ 


American  Heart 
Association 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
VOURUFE 


Fire  Department  in  action  at  Carnegie  Hall.  File  photo. 


Elections  continued  from  page  I 
an  excellent  statement  of  intent,  and 
I  was  nervous  to  find  myself  in  the 
runoffs  against  him.  I  feel  honored 
to  have  beaten  him." 

Cogburn  will  be  one  of  two 
student  representatives  on  the  board 
of  trustees.  Cogburn  was  surprised 
and  excited  when  she  learned  she 
was  in  the  runoffs  and  when  she 
heard  she  had  been  elected. 

"Sewanee  has  some  impor- 
tant issues  to  face  in  the  future  and  1 
want  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of 
shaping  the  University  towards  its 
goals,"  saidCogburn.  "Itwasathrill! 
It  made  me  feel  good  to  know  I  was 
elected  by  my  fellow  students.*' 


Tuley  decided  to  run  for 
election  to  the  Honor  Council  because 
"the  Honor  Code  is  very  important  to 
upholding  Sewanee's  tradition.  I 
wanted  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
very  institution  that  maintains  the 
Honor  Code  tradition." 

Dobson's  reasons  for  run- 
ning for  the  Honor  Council  could 
perhaps  sum  up  the  feelings  of  many 
Sewanee  students. 

"I  enjoy  the  fact  that  one  can, 
among  other  things,  leave  one's  door 
unlocked  at  Sewanee,"  said  Dobson. 
This  is  due  to  the  students'  respect 
for  the  Honor  Code.  I  wanted  to  have 
a  direct  influence  in  upholding  this 
tradition." 


Oops! 


The  editorial  staff  of  the  Purple  would  like  to  sincerely  apologize  for 
the  omission  of  the  following  by-lines  in  the  issue  of  September  17,  1990: 
"Quintard:  the  Sewanee  Hilton"  by  Katy  Wilson,  "Field  Hockey  Receives 
Varsity  Status"  by  Anne  Steilberg  and  Kaethe  Hoehling,  and  "Men's  Rush 
Begins  Today"  by  Ann  Elise  Lewallen. 

We  would  also  like  lo  make  the  following  corrections.  Thedateon 
the  front  page  was  eleven  days  early — it  should  have  read  September  17, 
1990. 

The  date  in  "Cancer  Claims  Life  of  Novelist  Percy"  regarding  Charles 
Percy 's  arrival  in  Mississippi  should  ha ve  read  1 776  instead  of  1 876.  We  want 
to  once  again  welcome  the  new  faculty  members  to  Sewanee.  To  the  women' s 
soccer  team,  we  apologize  for  the  omission  of  their  picture.  The  picture  in  the 
Sports  Pull-out  should  have  been  women's  soccer — not  men's. 
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Task  Force  Reports  Findings  at  Open  Forum 


by  Michael  Cass 
News  Editor 

TheTaskForce  on  Undergradu- 
ate Life  at  Sewanee  in  the  1990s  held  an 
open  forum  at  the  Women's  Center  Sept. 
26  to  offer  an  overview  of  its  recommen- 
dations for  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
dergraduate experience  here  and  allow 
students,  faculty  members  and  others  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  questions 
and  concerns  about  these  recommenda- 
tions. 


The  Task  Force,  consisting  of 
nearly  60  students,  faculty  members  and 
administrators  appointed  "to  assess  the 
quality  of  life"  at  Sewanee  by  Dean  of 
the  College  Brown  Patterson  in  the  fall 
of  1989,  released  its  final  report — the 
culmination  of  eight  months  of  research, 
meetings,  interviews,  forums  and  sur- 
veys— last  May.  The  report  features 
recommendations  made  by  subcommit- 
tees on  intellectual  and  social  life,  frater- 
nities and  sororities,  the  status  of  women 


Ola  quisiera  preparer  sus  propios 
impuestos,  pero  se  le  hace  dificil 
hasta  agarrar  un  lapiz. 

Sin  su  ayuda,  quizas  no  pueda 
haeerlo. 

Casi  todo  el  mundo  tiene  que  presentar  la 
declaration  de  impuestos  pero  no  todos  la  pueden 
preparar  por  si  mismos.  Hagase  voluntario  y  ayudara 
a  otra  persona  a  quitarse  un  peso  de  encima. 
Llame  all  800  424-1040. 


S^ 


and  community  service. 

"The  Task  Force  attempted  to 
consider  all  viewpoints"  in  researching 
the  issues  it  addressed,  said  Steering 
Committee  Chairman  Professor  Charles 
Brocket!  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
audience  of  about  30  students  and  dor- 
mitory matrons.  "Each  subcommittee 
held  an  open  forum  like  this  one,  and 
four  surveys  were  circulated  among  pres- 
ent and  past  students.  There  was  also 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  Task 
Force  itself. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  to 
change  longstandingSewanee  traditions, 
but  it  would  also  be  irresponsible  ste- 
wardship of  the  University  not  to  look 
closely  at  some  current  practices  that 
might  need  adjusting.  Also,  "Sewanee 
faces  increased  competition  for  the 
South's  best  students,"  added  Brockett, 
"and  thus  must  attempt  to  enhance  its 
image  in  the  future." 

At  the  forum  three  subcommit- 
tee chairmen — Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  Charles  Perry  (Fraternities  and 
Sororities),  Instructor  Leslie  Richardson 


(Status  of  Women)  and  Professor  Bran 
Potter  (Intellectual  and  Social  Life)— 
and  Subcommittee  on  Community  Serv- 

ice  member  Professor  Bill  Davis  reported 
on  their  groups'  research  and  findings 
before  opening  the  floor  to  questions  and 
comments  from  the  audience. 

Most  of  the  discussion  from 
that  point  on  centered  around  three  top- 
ics: fraternities  and  sororities,  the  poten- 
tial for  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations, and  the  perception  that  the 
Task  Force  is  trying  to  tell  students  how 
to  live  their  lives. 

Students  expressed  great  con- 
cern with  the  Subcommittee  on  Fraterni- 
ties and  Sororities' recommendations  that 
all  students  going  through  rush  receive  a 
bid,  that  Sewanee's  six  local  sororities 
should  have  houses  and  that  fraternity 
rush  be  deferred  to  second  semester.  The 
discussion  later  turned — though  only 
briefly — to  intellectual  life  on  the  moun- 
tain, the  need  for  more  counseling  for 
students,  seating  in  Gailor  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  questionnaires  circulated  by 
the  Task  Force. 


Administration  Implements  Personnel  Changes 


by  Andy  Moore 

The  University  administration 
has  recently  implemented  many  person- 
nel changes.  The  custodial  service  sysv 
tern  and  the  handbook  issued  to  hourly' 
staff  employees  both  have  been  drasti- 
cally changed. 

The  most  readily  noticeable  of 
these  changes  is  the  custodial  system  for 
the  dormitories  and  language  houses. 
Instead  of  having  one  custodian  for  each 
dormitory,  there  now  are  a  number  of 
groups  of  custodians  who  rotate  from 
dormitory  to  dormitory.  Under  the  new 
system,  students'  rooms  are  no  longer 
cleaned  and  vacuumed.  Tom  Kepple, 
Vice-President  of  Business  and  Com- 
munity Relations,  points  to  the'factrthat 
Sewanee  was  the  last  school  in  the  nation 
to  clean  students'  rooms.  Kepple  cites 
the  need  for  greater  efficiency  and  lower 
costs  in  explaining  the  necessity  for  the 
change.  ......    . .  <  ~ 

Under  the  new  system  the 
groups  are  arranged  suchthat  there  are  a 
number  of  different  talents  and  abilities 
in  each  group.  For  instance,  each  group 
contains  people  who  are  capable  of  lift- 
ing heavier  objects  as  well  as  those  who 
are  more  suited  for  lighter  work.  This 
arrangement,  hopefully,  will  lend  itself 
to  a  more  efficient  cleaning  process. 


Kepple  pointed  out  that,  under 
the  old  system,  with  the  opening  of 
Quintard,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  hire  hew  employees  for  custodial  work. 
The  new  system,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
lows all  the  dormitories,  including  Quin- 
tard, to  be  cleaned  with  the  same  number 
of  employees  as  wereemployed  last  year. 
New  employees  mean  more  money;  thus, 
the  new  system  should  save  $30,000- 
40,000  per  yea**.  'Kepple  admits'not 
everyone  is  pleased  with  the  new  ar- 
rangement. Even  thoughitis"not  where 
we  want  it  te  be,"  he  is  quick  to-point  out 
the  "old  system  wasn't  working  either." 

On  September  1,  1990,  the 
University  introduced  the  first  revision 
of  its  hourly  staff  handbook  since  1976. 
This  revised  edition  has  introduced  dras- 
tic changes  that  have  left  some  employ- 
ees less  than  happy. 

The  first  noticeable  change  is 
the  statement  on  the  first  page  of  the 
handbook  which  informs  employees  that 
"the  provisions  contained  in  this  Hand- 
book do  not  constitute  an  employment 
contract;"  these  employees  are"  'at  will' 
staff  members  [whose]  employmentmay 
be  terminated  at  any  time."  Though  this 
is  an  intimidating  first  paragraph,  Kepple 
says  that  this  is  simply  Tennessee  state 
law.  This  has  always  been  the  condition 


for  employment,  Kepple  points  out,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  written 
down. 

The  Handbook  of  1976  allowed 
for  five  vacation  days  per  year  to  be  ac- 
cumulated. Thisistheothermajorchange 
brought  about  by  the  new  handbook. 
Under  the  new  plan,  vacation  days  may 
no  longer  be  accumulated.  The  new 
policysays  that  all  vacation  time  must  be 
used"within  12monthsafterbeingearned 
or  it  will  be  lost"  Kepple  points  out  that 
Jthis_new  policy  is  intended  to  benefit 
employees.  Indeed,  the  handbook  states 
the  University's  beneficence;  "the  Uni- 
versity believe*  that  individuals  should 
take  vacation  for  their  own  welfare." 
The  handbook  assures  employees  that 
they  will  be  compensated  for  previously 
accumulated  vacation,  or  they  will  be 
allowed  to  take  those  days  off.' 

Kepple  explains  that  in  the  past 
some  employees  have  not  received  all 
the  vacation  time  they  had  earned  due  to 
supervisors'  reluctance  to  let  them  take 
their  time  off.  Also,  Kepple  points  out 
that  many  employees  did  not  take  their 
vacation  time  because  they  were  saving 
this  time  of  f  to  cover  the  gap  left  between 
sick  leave  time  and  disability,  which 
began  after  six  months.  To  counter  the 
loss  of  this  vacation  time,  the  University 


IfUEli 

has  introduced  a  short  term  disability 
policy  which  gives  employees  up  to  five 
months  paid  disability  until  long  term 
disability  benefits  begin. 

Not  all  employees  are  happy 
with  the  new  arrangements.  No  one 
wished  to  go  on  record  in  criticism  of  the 
administration,  but  they  did  express  their 
feelings  after  being  assured  of  anonym- 
ity. The  general  consensus  is  that  the 
University  is  protecting  its  own  interests 
first.  The  changes  in  vacation  and  sick 
leave  do  not  affect  everyone  equally.  In 
fact  the  only  entity  which  benefits  en- 
tirely from  the  changes  is  the  University. 

One  other  change  which  upsets 
workers  is  the  administration's  decision 
to  inform  them  immediately  that  they  are 
employees  "at  will."  Although  they 
accept  this  as  truth,  they  feel  that  its 
inclusion  in  the  opening  paragraph  shows 
an  attitude  of  formality,  coldness,  and 
indifference  toward  the  workers'  feel- 
ings and  serves  as  an  intimidation  factor. 
As  one  employee  put  it,  "The  University 
is  more  concerned  with  building  build- 
ings than  taking  care  of  its  people." 
Another  employee  who  resigned  under 
adverse  working  conditions  after  four- 
teen years  with  the  University  expressed 
concern  that  the  University  is  "becom- 
ing a  university  without  a  heart." 
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Diverse  Freshman  Class  Matriculates 


By  Valerie  Morrison 

Representing  thirty  three  states 
and  five  countries,  the  freshman  class  of 
1994isasdiverseasitispromising.  This 
year'sclass  is  comprised  of  twohundred 
and  ninety  three  students.  Foreign  coun- 
tries represented  include  India,  Sri  Lanka, 
Japan,  Pakistan,  and  Canada.  States 
offering  the  highest  numbers  of  students 
include,  in  order,  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Texas;  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 
Admissions  officer,  Mr.  Alton  Newell, 
observed  that  the  Admissions  Board  has 
witnessed  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  students  from  Tennessee  from  19%  to 
25%,  mainly  due  to  several  more  recruit- 
ing programs  in  effect  in  rural  areas  of 
the  state. 

The  academic  records  of  the 
freshman  class  are  truly  impressive.  Mr. 
Newell  said  he  was  "very  pleased  to 
have  a  class  of  this  quality  and  these 
credentials."  With  an  average  SAT 
composite  score  of  1 1 53  and  an  average 
grade  point  average  of  3.3,  the  students, 
who  will  graduate  in  1994,  are  even 
more  competitive,  on  paper,  than  last 
year's  entering  class.   Newell  also  re- 


marked on  the  rise  of  the  percentage  of 
students  in  the  top  of  their  classes.  This 
year,  45%  of  the  freshman  class  gradu- 
ated in  the  top  tenth  of  their  school,  while 
92%  were  in  the  top  thirtieth  percentile. 
Twenty  nine  students  also  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  prestigious  Wilkins  Schol- 
arships. 

The  Admissions  Board  did 
more  than  examine  scores  and  numbers, 
however,  when  recruiting  new  students 
this  year.  Newell  stated  that  beyond 
class  rank  and  test  scores,  the  admissions 
officers  looked  for  challenging  course 
selections  and  extra-curricularactivities. 
Mr.  Newell  feels  that  the  well-rounded 
student  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Se- 
wanee  experience  and  "this  community 
demands  that  students  give  of  their  time 
outside  the  classroom."  The  Admis- 
sions Board  searched  for  students  who 
had  shown  dedication  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  various  activities,  and 
achieved  a  level  of  excellence.  Essays, 
according  to  Mr.  Newell,  also  offered 
valuable  information  about  prospective 
students,  and  helped  to  "measure  a 
student's  potential  to  contribute  to  the 
Sewanee  community." 


Freshmen  pose  for  their  class  picture.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


Goldberg  Leads  Trip  to  the  USSR 


by  Jay  Torolin 

This  summer  history  professor  and 
third  world  studies  chairman  Dr.  Harold 
Goldberg,  along  with  his  eleven-year- 
old  son  and  nine  Sewanee  students,  em- 
barked on  a  lour  of  Russia.  Among  those 
making  die  trip  were  students  Leslie 
Tremble,  Merik  Spiers,  Lisa  Ward,  Lee 
Cogbum,  Edward  Seagram,  Clay  Sand- 
ers, and  Matt  Bay.  This  crew  saw  the 
sites  of  five  major  Soviet  cities:  Moscow, 
Kiev,  Odessa,  Yalta,  and  Leningrad. 

In  Moscow  the  group  visited 
the  Kremlin,  Red  Square,  Lenin's  tomb, 
and  the  Bolshoi  ballet.  They  also  found 
the  Russian  citizens  to  be  extremely 
friendly.  "Very  interested  in  American 
politics. ..and  very  open  with  their  own 
political  views,"  is  how  Dr.  Goldberg 
described  the  Muscovites.  Some  of  the 
students  cashed  in  on  the  people's  inter- 
est in  American  T-shirts  and  other  West- 
em  oddities.  The  Russians  offered  shirts 
bearing  the  face  of  Gorbachev,  logos  of 
Russian  hockey  teams,  or  other  things 
unique  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  T-shirts 
of  American  athletic  teams,  musical  stars, 
and  so  forth.  Cigarettes  were  also  found 
to  be  in  high  demand  on  the  streets.  Ten 


years  ago,"  explains  Goldberg,  "the  trad- 
ers had  to  be  secretive  about  their  con- 
duct, and  the  tour  guides  could  only 
elaborate  on  how  'perfect'  their  socialist 
system  is.  Now,  the  guides  actually 
advertise  the  business  of  the  traders,  and 
explain  to  the  tourists  how  terrible  their 
system  is."  Goldberg  went  on  to  state 
that  the  Russian  government  is  going 
through  a  very  interesting  transitional 
state,  and  the  nation's  economy  reflects 
that  change. 

While  visiting  Kiev,  the  stu- 
dents were  treated  to  a  performance  of 
Ukrainian  dancing.  They  also  visited 
beautiful  ancient  cathedrals  and  a  mon- 
astery. From  Kiev,  they  boarded  a  night 
train  bound  for  the  port  of  Odessa.  From 
there  they  went  on  to  Yalta,  and  visited 
the  site  of  the  famous  1945  Yalta  confer- 
ence where  Franklin  Roosevelt  met  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  Joseph  Stalin. 
While  in  Yalta  they  saw  the  beautiful 
home  of  Chekhov. 

From  Yalta  the  group  travelled 
to  Leningrad,  where  they  beheld  the 
famous  Winter  Palace,  the  Hermitage  art 
museum  (Catherine  the  Great's  art  col- 
lection), and  spent  their  rubles  at  the 
Nevslcy  Prospekt  shopping  center. 


The  exchange  rate  offered  to 
tourists  in  Russia  was  six  rubles  per 
dollar.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  that 
the  exchange  rate  had  previously  been 
one  to  one,  but  due  to  the  offer  in  the 
black  market  of  ten  rubles  per  dollar,  the 
government  increased  its  offer  in  an  at- 
tempt to  offset  the  furtherance  of  the 
black  market.  "I  think  it's  working," 
smiled  Goldberg. 

Spiers  expressed  her  shock 
upon  realizing  exactly  how  much  the 
people  of  Russia  went  through  under  the 
tortuous  reign  of  Stalin:  "I  took  Dr. 
Goldberg  for  Russian  History,"  she 
explained,  "but  I  never  really  got  a  feel 
for  what  the  people  had  to  go  through 
until  I  went  there  and  saw  it  myself." 
The  people  that  the  students  met  and  the 
experience  of  witnessing  a  Communist 
regime  first  hand  will  be  a  lasting  mem- 
ory for  all  those  involved. 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED 

to  distribute  "Stu- 
dent Rate"  subscription 
cards  at  this  campus.  Good 
Income.  For  information 
and  application  write  to: 
C0LLE6IATEMARKETING 
SERVICES,  303  W.Center 
Ave.  Mooresville,  NC 
281  15. 


SEWANEE  EXXON 


University  Avenue 
598-5477 


We  repair  foreign  and 

domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100% 

Guaranteed 

now  open  Sunday  8-5 
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Career  Corner 


SEWANEE'S  THIRD  AN- 
NUAL GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
FAIR 
by  John  Cain 

The  Office  of  Career  Serv- 
ices has  put  together  an  excellent 
program  this  year  for  all  students 
interested  ingoing  to  graduate  school. 
There  will  be  many  schools  repre- 
sented, including  law  schools,  MBA 
programs  and  a  forestry  school.  The 
fair  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October 
16,  1990,  from  10:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  in  the  BC  large  lounge.  This  is 
an  excellent  chance  for  students  to 
talk  with  representatives  informally 
and  ask  them  questions  about  their 
curriculum  and  entrance  require- 
ments. Interviews  can  be  obtained 
with  the  representatives  and  will  take 
place  between  1:30  and  4:30  p.m.  in 
UieCareerServicesOffice.  Although 
seniors  will  have  first  priority  on  the 
sign  up  sheets  for  interviews,  all  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  try  to  set  up 
interviews  with  the  colleges  they  are 
interested  in.  The  sign  up  sheets  are 
located  in  the  Office  of  Career  Serv- 
ices (extension  1121  if  you  want  to 
call)  or  you  can  reserve  appointments 
at  the  fair. 

At  least  two  dozen  schools 
will  be  represented  in  the  fair.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  about  half  of 
them,  but  be  looking  for  a  full  list  in 
the  near  future:  University  of  Ten- 
nessee Graduate  School  of  Planning 


as  well  as  their  School  of  Law,  Van- 
derbilt  University  School  of  Law, 
American  Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
national Management  (Thundcrbird), 
Samford  University  Cumberland 
School  of  Law,  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law,  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  Law  as  well  as  their 
Manderson  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Emory  University  School  of 
Law,  Southeastern  Paralegal  Institute, 
and  Mercer  University  Walter  F. 
George  School  of  Law! 

Even  if  you  are  not  graduat- 
ing this  year  but  are  interested  in 
going  to  graduate  school  one  day,  I 
encourage  you  to  come  by  and  meet 
the  recruiters,  ask  them  questions, 
and  pick  up  the  information  they  will 
provide.  If  there  is  a  graduate  school 
that  you  are  particularly  interested  in 
but  it  is  not  represented  in  the  fair 
please  stop  by  the  office  when  you 
can.  We  have  a  library  of  information 
on  every  graduate  school  in  America. 

This  is  the  most  important 
graduate  school  recruitment  event  for 
this  semester  and  we  hope  you  will 
lake  advantage  of  it.  If  you  are  not 
sure  that  you  want  to  go  to  graduate 
school  or  would  like  some  career 
guidance,  you  should  set  up  an  ap- 
pointment with  Sara  Shepherd,  the 
Career  Services  director,  or  with  one 
of  the  trained  student  SOS  counsel- 
ors, they  can  provide  some  very 
helpful  insights  in  developing  your 
career  goals. 


Writers'  Conference  Succeeds 


by  Catherine  Edwards 

From  July  17-29,  Sewanee 
hosted  its  first  annual  Writer's  Confer- 
ence, made  possible  through  the  estate  of 
Tennessee  Williams.  Directed  by  Wyatt 
Prunty  and  Bill  Clarkson,  ihc  conference 
was  regarded  by  all  who  participated  as 
a  great  success. 

75  students  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  70  attended  the  conference,  rep- 
resenting most  areas  of  the  country.  One 
participant  flew  from  Brazil.  Several 
were  returning  to  their  Sewanee  alma 
mater  while  others  were  visiting  The 
Mountain,  and  in  some  cases,  the  south 
for  the  first  time.  The  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  15  distinguished  writers  who 
specialized  in  one  of  three  genres  of 
writing:  poetry,  fiction,  or  playwriting. 

The  schedule  for  the  two  weeks 
was  rigorous.  Students  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  the  Women's  Center  listen- 
ing to  lectures  and  readings.  Topics 
ranged  from  the  aesthetics  of  poetry  by 
Mona  Van  Duyn,  playwrighting  by  Tina 
Howe,  and  a  discussion  of  Romanticism 
by  Howard  Nemerov,  to  a  look  at  the 
more  worldly  aspects  of  the  craft  as 
depicted  by  two  literary  critics, 
Sewanee's  Monroe  Spears,  and  Jarvis 
Thurston  of  Washington  University. 

Evening  readings  by  the  fac- 
ulty were  enjoyed  by  conferees  as  well 
as  professors  of  the  university  and  other 
natives  of  Sewanee.  Peter  Taylor  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation  for  his  short 
story  reading,  and  Monteagle's  own 
Andrew  Lytle  enjoyed  a  similarly  warm 
response.  Howard  Nemerov  established 
himself  as  the  Conference  wit,  a  quota- 


tion from  his  "Walking  the  Dog"  printed 
on  the  back  of  Conference  T-Shirts. 
Wyatt  Prunty  and  Mona  Van  Duyn  read 
humorous  anecdotes  about  the  circum- 
stances for  their  poems.  Tim  O'Brian's 
gripping  accounts  of  Vietnam  touched 
students,  several  of  whom  were  veterans 
themselves  and  attended  the  conference 
specifically  to  meet  and  thank  O'Brian. 

Students  were  given  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  share  their  own  writing. 
Each  conferee  received  individual  atten- 
tion from  a  designated  faculty  reader, 
and  he  or  she  also  discussed  original 
writing  in  workshops,  receiving  helpful 
criticism  from  peers. 

Creative  social  events  were 
arranged  by  the  social  staff  and  students: 
receptions,  poetry  readings, si  ng-a-  longs, 
morning  hikes,  a  live  band,  and  other 
informal  gatherings. 

When  asked  what  they  liked 
best  about  the  conference,  many  re- 
sponded that  they  enjoyed  the  ambiance 
of  Sewanee.  Its  unique  and  lovely  set- 
ting was  enhanced  by  the  floating  strains 
of  this  summer's  music  festival  which 
coincided  with  the  conference.  Although 
students  did  not  have  much  time  to  at- 
tend concerts,  they  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  musicians  practice  all  over  campus. 
Prunty  compared  crossing  a  campus  full 
of  stray  harps,  french  horns,  and  violas  to 
"walking  through  the  imagination  of 
Charles  Ives." 

Thanks  to  its  raving  reviews, 
this  summer's  Sewanee  Writers'  Con- 
ference promises  to  be  the  stare  of  an- 
other Sewanee  tradition.  And  as  New 
York  playwright  Tina  Howe 
remarked/Tennessee  Williams  would 
be  very  pleased." 


Fulbright  Scholarship    SAMS  Gets  started 


The  J.  William  Fulbright  For- 
eign Scholarships  Board  announces  that 
the  1991-92  competition  for  grants  for 
graduate  study  abroad  offered  under  the 
Fulbright  Program  and  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, universities,  and  private  do- 
nors will  close  on  October  31,  1990. 
Only  a  few  more  weeks  remain  in  which 
qualified  graduate  students  may  apply 
for  one  of  the  approx  imately  665  awards 
to  over  100  countries.  «  .  -' 

Most  of  the  grants  offered  pro- 
vide round- trip  transportation,  tuition  and 
maintenance  for  one  academic  year;  a 
few  provide  international  travel  only,  or 
a  stipend  intended  as  a  partial  grant-in- 
aid. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citi- 
zens at  the  time  of  application,  and  must 
generally  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 


equivalent  before  the  beginning  date  of 
the  grant,  and  in  most  cases,  be  profi- 
cient in  the  language  of  the  host  country. 
Except  for  certain  specific  awards,  can- 
didates may  not  hold  a  Ph.  D.  at  the  time 
of  application. 

Creative  and  perform  ing  artists 
are  not  required  to  have  a  bachelor's 
degree,  but  must  have  four  years  of  pro- 
fessional study  or  equivalent  experience. 
Candidates  in  medicine  must  have  a  M.D. 
or  equivalent  (e.g. ,  O.D. ,  D.D.S.)  at  time 
of  application. 

Application  forms  and  further 
information  for  students  currently  en- 
rolled may  be  obtained  from  the  Fulbright 
Program  Advisor  Gilbert  Gilchrist,  who 
is  located  in  Walsh-EUett.  The  deadline 
for  filing  an  application  on  this  campus 
is  Oct.  15,1990. 


On  your  mark,  get  set,  sign  up 
now,  during  the  fall  recruitment  drive  for 
the  Students  Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 
(SAMS)  Program.  SAMS  is  coming 
back  full  force  for  the  7th  straight  year 
with  lots  of  fun,  surprises,  and  awards. 
"This  unique  national  collegiate  fund 
raising  and  awareness  program  will  take 
place  on  over  150  campuses  this  year, " 
announced  Vice  Admiral  Thor  Hanson, 
the  Society  ^president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  "Across  the  country,  thou- 
sands of  college  students  will  be  joining 
forces  to  help  fight  multiple  sclerosis,  a 
disease  that  commonly  affects  their  own 
age  group.  We're  proud  to  support  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Society's  worth- 
while mission  —  the  eradication  of 
multiple  sclerosis  for  future  generations." 


Since  1985,  SAMS  has  grown 
form  1 2  campuses  to  over  1 50,  involving 
thousands  of  students  across  the  coun- 
try. SAMS  has  also  received  the  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  major  corpora- 
tions including  General  Foods/Maxwell 
House  Coffee,  Parker  Brothers,  Maxwell, 
and  Hertz;  and  many  national  student 
organizations.  This  year,  popular  NBC- 
TV  "TODAY  SHOW"  weatherman, 
Willard  Scott,  will  once  again  serve  as 
the  Honorary  National  Chairperson  of 
SAMS. 

To  find  out  ;more  about  SAMS 
and  how  you  can  get  involved,  call  1- 
800-I-BUST-MS.  You  can  also  contact 
your  local  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  Chapter. 


OPINION 


Oil  Thicker  Than  Blood?  shake  My  Hand,  Do  It  Now! 


by  Melinda  Ricketts 
Editor 

Drive  down  to  Winchester  and 
see  if  you  can  count  all  the  little  Ameri- 
can flags  people  have  so  consciously 
placed  on  their  car  antennas  inafervor  of 
nationalistic  spirit.  Since  the  "Crisis  in 
the  Gulf"  began,  Americans  have  rallied 
'round  the  flag  in  support  of  President 
Bush's  deployment  of  troops  (o  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  local  National  Guard  units 
are  dispatched,  the  crisis  comes  close  to 
home  for  many  Americans.  Concerns 
are  great  and  tensions  run  high — as  well 
they  should. 

What  troubles  me  about  the 
entire  situation  is  not  public  reaction  but 
governmental  policy,  or  at  least  the 
motives  underlying  the  rhetorical  justifi- 
cation of  its  policy.  We  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Bush  claims,  to  defend  the  rights  of 
a  sovereign  nation  violently  invaded  by 
its  aggressive  neighbor  and  (as  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  justification  for  United 
States  intervention  in  the  past)  to  protect 
American  lives.  And  certainly  these  are 
valid  points.  I  argue,  however,  that  if  it 
weren't  for  the  oil  in  Kuwait,  the  United 
States  would  be  much  less  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  that  tiny  kingdom. 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  we  would  be 
preparing  for  war,  as  it  seems  we  cur- 
rently are.  I  am  not  defending  Saddam 
Hussein  or  his  position.  I  am,  however, 
stating  that  United  States  response  has 


been  yet  another  example  of  overkill  (as 
was  the  U.S.  "invasion"  of  Panama  in 
December,  1989).  The  situation  in 
K  uwai  t  demands  a  multilateral  response, 
as  it  has  received,  without  such  a  concen- 
tration on  U.S.  military  efforts. 

And  why  IS  the  United  States 
sending  thousands  of  troops  and  weap- 
ons to  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia?  In  a 
word, OIL.  Certainly  Bush  doesn't  want 
an  economic  recession  because  he  was 
afraid  to  stand  up  to  "Hitler  II."  And  of 
course  a  little  skirmish  is  always  good 
for  the  defense  budget — especially  at  a 
time  when  Congress  is  attempting  to 
balance  the  country's  economic  woes. 
The  Gulf  is  sitting  on  a  powderkeg  (or  a 
chamber  of  poison  gas)  and  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  moving  toward  a 
military  confrontation  with  Hussein  that 
would  be  difficult  at  best.  It  is  now  time 
to  reconsider  our  position  and  the  values 
for  which  we  are  preparing  to  fight.  The 
United  States  cannot  keep  its  deploy- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  indefinitely. 
Decisions  must  be  made — and  soon!  The 
problem  is  serious,  but  is  it  worth  going 
to  war  for?  My  answer  is  no. 

So  c'mon,  Bush.  Try  to  be  a 
little  more  diplomatic  and  a  little  less 
militaristic.  You  might  get  re-elected 
without  a  war  in  the  Gulf.  Then  again, 
you  might  not  That  is  for  the  American 
people  to  decide.  They  cannot,  however, 
decide  what  happens  to  their  friends  and 
family  in  the  Middle  East. 


by  Andy  Moore 
Associate  Editor 

Well,  fraternity  rush  once 
again  has  swept  across  the  Domain 
and  culminated  in  yet  another  notori- 
ous shake  day.  This  shake  day,  from 
what  I  understand,  did  not  quite  equal 
those  raucous,  hedonistic  ones  of  the 
past  in  which  what  seemed  like  90% 
of  the  freshman  males  sold  their  souls 
to  the  Greek'  social  system.  There 
were  fewer  bidseekers,  and  conse- 
quently, fewer  hands  shaken  Satur- 
day morning.  Some  may  lament  this 
decrease  in  numbers.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not 

The  Final  Reportof  the  Task 
Force  on  Undergraduate  Life  sug- 
gests that  "rush  ...  for  fraternities 
should  be  held  early  in  the  second 

semester  of  the  freshman  year " 

God  bless  the  Task  Force  for  making 
such  a  beautiful  recommendation! 
Rush  as  it  now  exists  seems  to  be 
saying  to  would-be  'brothers,'"Fora 
whole  lotof  money,  I'll  be  your  friend. 
And  you  have  to  decide  right  now!" 

The  transition  from  high 
school  to  college  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  a  student  will  make. 
He  must  adjust  academically  and 
mentally,  as  well  as  socially.  As  soon 
as  he  gets  on  campus  he  is  swamped 
by  friendly  fraternity  members  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  persuade  (co- 


erce !?!)  him  to  consider  only  their  or- 
ganization. He  has  no  opportunity  to 
decide  what  exactly  is  best  for  him. 
Taking  away  this  opportunity  to  decide 
is  unfair  to  the  person  already  caught  up 
in  the  mind-boggling  pace  of  transition. 

First  semester  should  be  used 
for  freshmen  casually  to  get  to  know 
upperclassmen.  Having  rush  first  se- 
mester allows  certain  fraternities  to 
dominate  the  time  of  selected  freshmen 
so  that  these  freshmen  become  acquainted 
only  with  a  certain  group  of  people. 
Second  sejnesterrush  would  allow  fresh  - 
mentodevelop(ratherthanbuy)agreater 
variety  of  friendships.  Hopefully,  these 
friendships  would  become  the  basis  for 
bids  and  subsequent  "shaking." 

Of  course,  most  fraternities 
vehemently  disagree  with  my  position. 
Among  other  things,  they  cite  financial 
matters  as  reason  not  to  wait  until  second 
semester  to  rush.  This  argument  puts  a 
price  tag  on  would-be  pledges.  It  says, 
"We  want  your  money  more  than  your 
friendship."  Give  them  your  money  and 
then  you  can  work  on  becoming  friends. 

Personally,  I  value  the  friend- 
ships I  have  with  other  non-Greeks  and 
Greeks  alike  more  than  if  I  were  paying 
them  money  to  call  me  "brother."  Sec- 
ond semester  rush  would,  hopefully, 
make  the  use  of  the  word  brother  more 
meaningful  and  force  financial  consid- 
erations to  take  a  back  seat.  Let's  be 
friends;  then  we'll  worry  about  money. 


Do  Ethics  Exist  in  Professional  Sports? 


by  Doug  Mook 
Sports  Editor 

Sportsmanship — what  does  it 
mean?  Today,  in  professional  sports,  it 
means  very  little.  The  idea  of  sports- 
manship involves  a  sort  of  honor  code  on 
the  playing  field  that  emphasizes  gentle- 
manly conduct  A  player  should  give 
100%  into  his/her  play,  but  at  the  same 
time  should  act  like  a  civilized  human 
being.  This  is  the  idea  of  sportsmanship. 
Unfortunately,  in  today's  professional 
sports,  this  sportsmanship  is  not  readily 
found.  Players  will  frequently  resort  to 
roughness  that  is  not  necessary  to  play 
the  game.  Players  are  encouraged  by 
their  coaches  to  be  unnecessarily  violent 
in  order  to  win.  Money  is  the  root  of  this 
evil  because  a  win  means  more  money, 
and  in  today's  world,  money  talks. 

When  the  emphasis  is  on  win- 
ning to  generate  revenue,  sportsmanship 
is  often  left  in  the  dressing  room.  A 
player  is  often  expected  to  leave  behind 


any  ideas  of  fair  play  and  to  play  with  a 
style  that  is  so  aggressive,  it  becomes 
dangerous.  Coaches  want  their  players 
to  play  thiswayinordertowin.  Winning 
is  the  key  that  all  things  are  judged  by. 
Players  want  to  be  on  successful  teams, 
so  they  go  that  extra  step  necessary  to 
win.  Often thatextra step  involvesques- 
tionable  play.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
the  Raiders.  In  the  seventies,  the  Oakland 
Raiders  were  an  excellent  football  team. 
The  Raiders ,  as  of  the  early  eighties,  had 
the  highest  winning  percentage  of  any 
professional  football  team.  The  Raiders, 
from  the  time  they  formed,  had  won 
roughly  78%  of  their  games.  How  did 
they  achieve  this?  By  playing  a  style  of 
ball  that  throws  sportsmanship  out  the 
window.  The  Raiders  played  dirty  foot- 
ball, and  frequently  took  cheap  shots  at 
their  opponents.  As  a  result,  they  won. 
The  Raiders  are  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample that  conies  to  my  mind  right  now, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  profes- 


sional football  team  that  encourages  its 
players  to  take  thatcheap  shots.  Football 
isn't  the  only  sport  where  this  phenom- 
ena holds.  In  Basketball,  the  Detroit 
Pistons  use  the  same  formula  for  suc- 
cess. The  Pistons  have  a  nickname  they 
deserve,  the  Bad  Boys.  Detroit  is  also  a 
violent  team,  much  akin  to  the  Raiders. 
Bill  Laimbeer,  Detroit's  starting  center, 
gets  into  fights  with  astounding  regular- 
ity because  of  his  questionable  play. 

The  destruction  of  sportsman- 
ship goes  even  further.  In  World  Cup 
Soccer  a  common  tactic  is  to  designate  a 
player  who  is  responsible  for  defending 
or  even  injuring  the  opponents'  star 
player.  In  the  most  recent  World  Cup, 
Argentina's  Diego  Maradona  was  con- 
stantly marked  by  somebody,  and  as  a 
result,  he  was  the  most  fouled  player  in 
the  World  Cup.  Every  time  he  got  the 
ball,  he  ended  up  on  the  ground.  Inten- 
tional fouling  is  a  commonplace  in  all 
team  sports.  In  Basketball,  for  example. 


players  driving  for  lay-ups  on  fast-breaks 
are  generally  fouled  very  maliciously. 
This  is  what  it  takes  to  win,  so  players  are 
encouraged  to  play  in  such  a  manner. 

Professional  sports  shows  the 
fan  that  sportsmanship  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  game  any  longer.  Announcers 
have  to  point  to  the  infrequent  times 
when  sportsmanship  does  appear  in  a 
professional  game.  Generally,  the  teams 
and  or  individuals  that  bend  the  rules  to 
their  advantage  excel.  Today's  profes- 
sional teams  encourage  their  players  to 
take  that  extra  cheap  shot,  after  all,  it 
helps  your  team  to  win.  The  profession- 
als today  are  not  playing  because  they 
love  the  sport,  they  are  playing  for  the 
money.  With  winning,  comes  more 
money.  Asaresult,sportsmanshipinnot 
emphasized  at  the  professional  level. 
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OPINION 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

IFC  Ruling  Questioned 


On  Friday,  September  7,  Phi 
Delta  Theta  threw  a  band  party.  This 
probably  isn'tnews  to  anyone  since  about 
half  the  campus  was  there.  Another  not- 
so-suprising  fact:  according  to  the 
Sewanee  Police  Department,  there  was  n 
"an  extremely  large  amount  of  alcohol 
both  inside  and  outside  the  building." 
Slightly  surprising  is  that  the  Phis  would 
throw  such  a  gala  affair  without  filing  a 
party  permission  form  or  hiring  police 
officers,  both  of  which  are  required  by 
both  the  Dean  and  the  Inter-Fraternity 
Council.  Did  they  really  expect  to  hold 
a  non-dry  band  party  with  over  300  guests 
in  the  middle  of  campus  on  an  open 
weekend  of  dry  rush  without  somebody 
finding  but  about  it?  Not  surprisingly, 
someone  did — and  less  than  a  week  later 
the  Phis  were  up  before  the  IFC  judiciary 
board.  What  is  truly  surprising  is  the 
response  of  the  IFC  to  this  obvious  vio- 
lation of  its  policies. 

On  September  1 8,  the  Judiciary 
Board  of  the  IFC  found  the  Phis  guilty  of 
violating  dry  rush,  failing  to  file  the 
aforementioned  forms,  and  failing  to  hire 
policemen.  For  these  infractions  the 
Phis  were  fined  $75.  They  also  had  to 
pay  $100  for  the  police  officers  they 
should  have  hired  (not  a  punitive  meas- 
ure— it  would  have  cost  them  $100 
anyway)  and  a  $25  investigation  fee. 
Calling  this  punishment  a  slap  on  the 
wristseemsalittleharsh.  The  threatened 
response  of  the  IFC  to  such  a  violation, 
the  reduction  of  the  Phis'  bids  to  10,  was 
defeated  on  the  dubious,  though  appar- 
ently acceptable,  grounds  that  the  Phis 
were  not  serving  the  alcohol  themselves. 
Apparently,  through  some  conspiracy  of 
happenstance,  300  people  showed  up  at 
the  Phi  house  with  their  own  beer  in 
identical  cups  and  either  went  back  to 
their  rooms  and  cars  continually  for  re- 
fills or  nursed  a  single  cup  of  beer  for 
four  hours. 

The  investigator  for  the  IFC 
reported  that  he  could  not  find  anyone 
who  was  served  beer  by  a  Phi.  He  must 
have  been  in  vesti gating  in  Winchester  as 
almost  everyone  who  attended  seems  to 
either  have  been  served  by  a  Phi  or 
knows  someone  who  was.  If  the  inves- 
tigator indeed  carried  out  his  investiga- 
tion on  campus  then  perhaps  the  Honor 
Council  should  look  into  some  of  the 
testimony.  Even  if  the  Phis  did  not  serve 
anyone  themselves,  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  prevent  it  being  present  Ac- 


cording to  the  police,  "Neither  the  presi- 
dent [of  the  Phis]  nor  any  other  member 
made  any  attempt  to  do  anything  about 
the  alcohol  even  after  we  talked  to  them 
about  it."  In  any  event,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  IFC  don't  say  anything 
about  serving  alcohol,  they  state  that  no 
alcohol  is  to  be  on  fraternity  grounds 
during  open  weekends.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  fine  itself. 

A  party-planning  meeting  in  the 
future:  "Okay!"  a  future  fraternity  treas- 
urer says,  "$500  for  the  band,  $500  for 
the  beer,  and  $200  for  the  fines.  We  can 
certainly  afford  a  $1200  party!"  By 
passing  such  minimal  fines,  the  IFC  make 
their  punishments  just  another  cost  of 
doing  business.  To  the  Phis,  who  have 
an  operating  budget  in  excess  of  $3000  a 
month,  $200  is  pocket  change.  Any  sort 
of  monetary  punishment  has  the  same 
effect — if  you  can  afford  to  pay  the  fines, 
you  ignore  the  rules.  The  only  punish- 
ment likely  to  force  cooperation  is  bid 
reduction. 

The  real  issue  here  is  the  patent 
inability  of  the  fraternities  to  police  them- 
selves. This  was  an  ideal  time  for  the 
IFC  to  demonstrate  that  inappropriate 
behavior  would  not  be  tolerated.  Last 
year  everyone  chastised  Dean  Pearigen 
for  suspending  the  SAEs.  Now,  we 
reaffirm  one  more  time  that  we  are  inca- 
pable of  making  rules,  sticking  to  them, 
and  disciplining  violators.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  Phis  who  are  guilty;  any  frater- 
nity member  who  drank  at  the  Phi  house 
was  violating  the  spirit  of  dry  rush  just  as 
much  as  the  Phis.  The  fraternities  have 
got  to  start  making  the  system  work 
themselves,  or  the  administration  is  going 
to  lay  down  their  own  rules  and  do  our 
policing  for  us,  and  it  won't  be  on  the 
order  of  $200  fines.  Colleges  all  over  the 
country  are  kicking  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities off  their  campuses;  it  could  hap- 
pen here. 

Trey  Brannom 


Gym  Facilities  Inadequate 

As  a  Sewanee  student  I  have  enjoyed  the  wide  variety  of  activities  that 
are  offered  on  our  extensive  campus.  By  having  a  wide  assortment  of  caves, 
swimming  holes  and  other  various  attractions,  Sewanee  can  offer  some  unique 
experiences  not  offered  on  other  college  campuses.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  some  of  the  basic  athletic  facilities  on  campus  cannot  be  used  to  their  fullest 
extent  because  of  poor  communication  between  the  departments.  There  have 
been  several  occasions  when  I  have  tried  to  organize  a  basketball  game  in  the  old 
gym,  and  it  is  either  locked  or  being  used  by  a  team,  and  I  have  heard  similar 
complaints  about  the  weight  room  and  the  handball  courts.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  teams  which  represent  Sewanee  should  have  priority  over  the  facilities,  but 
by  simply  leaving  a  schedule  at  the  B.C.  information  desk  students  could  call  up 
and  find  out  if  the  facilities  are  available.  If  a  team  unexpectedly  needs  to  use 
them  they  can  call  up  the  B.C.  information  desk  and  tell  them  to  modify  the 
schedule. 

When  exactly  are  the  old  gym  and  handball  courts  supposed  to  be  open? 
The  hours  seem  sporadic  at  best.  What  is  wrong  with  leaving  them  open  around 
the  clock?  What  possible  harm  could  be  done  to  these  already  dilapidated 
facilities?  With  athletic  facilities  for  non-varsity  and  non-club  athletes  already 
limited,  the  least  that  could  be  done  is  not  limit  the  times  one  can  participate  in 
his  or  her  chosen  athletic  endeavor.  These  are  simple  problems,  but  ones  which 
have  to  be  solved  for  there  to  be  maximum  utilization  of  our  limited  athletic 
facilities.  MikeCleland 


Special  Request 

I  am  a  prisoner  on  death  row  at  the  Arizona  Stale  Prison,  and  was 
wondering  if  you  would  do  me  a  favor.  I  have  been  here  for  over  fourteen  years 
and  have  no  family  or  friends  on  the  outside  to  write  to.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
would  put  an  ad  in  your  campus  newspaper  for  me  asking  for  correspondence. 
If  you  are  notable  to  do  that,  then  maybe  you  have  some  type  of  message  or  bul- 
letin board  you  could  put  it  on.  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  pen  pal  club  or  anything 
like  that,  but.I  would  really  appreciate  it  if  you  could  help  me. 

Death  row  prisoner,  Caucasian  male,  age  44,  desires  correspondence  with 
either  male  or  female  college  students.  Wants  to  form  a  friendly  relationship 
and  more  or  less  exchange  past  experiences  and  ideas.  Will  answer  all  letters 
and  exchange  pictures.  Prison  rules  require  your  full  name  and  return  address 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 

Thank  you; 

Jim  Jeffers,  Box  B-38604 

Florence,  AZ  85232 


Fans  Embarrassed 


As  Sewanee  students  who  have  been  here  for  four  years  we  have  never 
been  more  appalled  and  ashamed  by  the  behavior  of  some  of  our  fellow  students 
at  the  soccer  game  of  September  25. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  attend,  those  present  were  subjected  to  the 
shouting  of  obscene  and  indecent  comments  to  officials  and  players.  Some  of 
these  comments  were  racially  related. 

School  spirit  is  one  thing,  but  there  is  a  fine  line  between  spirit  and  utter 
indecency.  Please  understand  that  as  fans,  you  are  representative  of  us  all. 

Sincerely, 

Michelle  Thompson  and  Tim  Wahlers 
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Chapel  Plans  Second 
Annual  Jamaica  Trip 


All  Saints'  Chapel  will  sponsor 
again  this  year  a  student  outreach  trip  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica  during  Spring  Break 
(March  13-March  24)  of  1991.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  is  threefold:  1)  to  do 
repair  and  renovation  work,  probably  at 
a  children's  school;  2)  to  provide  stu- 
dents firsthand  exposure  toaThirdWorld 
culture  and  give  them  an  increased  sen- 
sitivity to  other  people's  perspective, 
needs,andwaysoflife;3)  tobuildacore 
of  students  within  the  University  com- 
munity willing  to  serve  others. 

Jamaica  is  a  country  of  con- 
trasts. Unlike  its  widespread  image  as 
the  "tourist  hot  spot  of  the  Caribbean,"  it 
is  a  country  struggling  with  terrible 
poverty.  Its  problems  have  been  serious 
and  longstanding  and  were  compounded 
by  Hurricane  Gilbert  when  it  hit  in  1988. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  renova- 
tion and  rebuilding  work  in  Jamaica,  and 
in  Kingston  particularly.  We  hope  stu- 
dents will  have  the  opportunity  to  spend 
time  getting  to  know  some  of  the  people. 

All  interested  students  are  in- 
vited to  apply  to  be  a  part  of  this  trip. 
This  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  get 
involved  in  aprogram  of  interaction  with 
the  lives  of  people  far  removed  from  us, 
and  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  what 
life  is  like  in  a  developing  country.  The 
trip  will  be  financed  in  part  by  the  stu- 


dents participating,  by  All  Saints'  Chapel, 
and  by  money  raised  through  donations 
and  fund  raising  projects. 

In  addition  to  rebuilding  work, 
we  plan  to  spend  time  becoming  familiar 
with  the  surrounding  culture.  Visits  to 
the  University  of  West  Indies  and  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Technology, 
the  Bob  Marley  Museum,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  the  government  build- 
ings, the  Anglican  Cathedral,  and  the 
National  Pantomine  Theatre,  are  some 
ofthepossibilitiesbeingconsidcred.  We 
hope  also  to  have  a  presentation  by  Dr. 
Barbara  Glouden.  She  is  a  native  Jamai- 
can and  a  dynamic  speaker  who  has  a 
keen  insight  into  the  vast  contrasts  of 
Jamaican  life. 

The  trip  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  students  to  stretch  their 
senseofthemselvesandthe  world  around 
them.  We  hope  you'll  consider  apply- 
ing. 

(Applications  are  now  avail- 
able and  must  be  returned  to  the  Chapel 
Office  before  October  19.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  contact  John  H.  Heck, 
Coordinator  of  Outreach  Ministry  at598- 
1 156,  (office)  or  598-0554  (home).) 

COMMUNITY  SERVICEPROJ- 
ECTS  ANYONE? 
submitted  by  All  Saints'  Chapel 


Fall  Break  Project  Planned 

Last  year  during  Fall  Break  nine  Sewanec  people  went  to  South  Carolina 
to  help  clean  up  after  Hurricane  Hugo.  This  year  we're  going  a  little  closer  to  home. 
All  Saints'  Chapel  will  take  a  group  to  Altamont,  Tennessee  to  work  on  a  housing 
rehabilitation  project.  We  will  be  staying  at  Mountain  T.O.P.  Friday  night  through 
Monday  night.  During  the  daytime  we  will  be  building  an  addition  to  a  house.  This 
will  include  framing,  insulating,  roofing,  putting  up  siding  and  wallboard. 

We  are  working  in  conjunction  with  Mid-Cumberland  Mountain  Housing. 
This  is  an  organization  similar  to  "Habitat  for  Humanity"  located  in  Monteagle. 
Students,  faculty,  and  staff  are  all  invited  to  participate.  It's  a  great  opportunity  to 
help  out  with  a  much  needed  project  and  a  great  chance  to  get  to  know  some  other 
Sewanee  students.  If  you're  interested,  stop  by  the  Outreach  Chaplain's  Office  in 
the  Bishop's  Common  or  call  John  Heck  at  598- 1 156  (office)  or  (598-0554)  home. 


Sewanee  Auto  Repair 

Phillips  66  Products 

Tires,  Batteries,  Exhaust, 

Brakes,  Wrecker  Service 

Day  598-5743 

Night  598-5701 


Chapel  To  Offer 
Weekend  Fall  Retreat 

How  does  a  weekend  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Alabama  sound??  Pretty 
good?  Then  why  not  sign  up  now  and  plan  to  attend  The  Fall  Retreat  on  October  12- 
14  sponsored  by  All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  Canterbury  Goupand  the  Sewanee  Student 
Christian  Fellowship  (SSCF).  It  will  be  a  great  time  to  get  away,  to  take  long  walks 
in  the  crisp  autumn  air,  and  to  make  new  friends. 

The  Rev.  John  Barr,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Mobile,  Alabama,  will  be  the 
guest  leader  for  the  weekend.  As  gifted  teacher  and  talented  musician  (and  one  time 
student  on  the  Mountain)  he  understands  well  the  issues  of  faith  and  life  which 
confront  young  adults  in  this  day  and  age. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Chaplain's  office  in  All  Saints'  as  well  as 
in  the  B.C.  Cost  for  the  weekend  is  only  $20  (which  includes  all  meals  and  lodging 
for  the  two  night  weekend).  Transportation  will  be  available;  our  plans  are  to  leave 
by  4  p.m.  on  Friday  and  return  around  10  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning. 

Make  your  reservations  in  person  or  by  calling  598-1274. 

Community  Service 
Day  Announced 

Every  Monday  afternoon  is  All  Saints'  Chapel  Community  Service  Day. 
Anyone  interested  in  working  on  some  type  of  community  service  project  is  invited 
to  meet  at  the  Outreach  Chaplain's  Office  in  the  Bishop's  Common.  We  will  leave 
at  1 :00  p.m.  and  plan  to  spend  about  three  hours  working  in  some  type  of  volunteer 
service.  Projects  will  range  from  housing  rehabilitation  to  working  with  "children 
at  risk,"  visiting  the  elderly  to  visiting  needy  families,  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  come  every  week,  or  as  often  as  you  like.  You  can  sign  up 
on  the  door  of  the  Outreach  Office,  or  just  show  up.  For  more  information  contact 
John  Heck,  ext.  1156. 


A.H  Saints'  Chap&l 

The  University  of  the  South 

Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday  8:00  a.m.— Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m. — The  University  Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Evensong  (1st 

Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  p.m. — Sunday  Night  Live!  An 
informal  Eucharist 
with  guitars. 
Monday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer— SL 

Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Tuesday  8:45— Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Holy  Eucharist  and  a 
Service  of  Healing 
Wednesday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Thursday  8:45— Morning  Prayer 

5:0fJ — Evening  Prayer 

Friday  8:45— Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 
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SPORTS 


Sewanee  Keeps  on  Rolling  With  Two  Wins 


by  Jamie  Splichal  and  Michael  Dun- 
away 

The  Sewanee  Tigers  upped  their 
record  to  3-0  by  winning  their  second 
consecutive  tough  game  on  September 
1 5  with  a  6-3  victory  over  rival  Millsaps, 
and  then  adding  a  decisive  24-7  romp 
over  Cumberland  College  the  following 
Saturday. 

A  tough  defensive  effort  which 
Coach  Samko  called,  "the  best  in  four 
years,"  caused  six  turnovers  and  high- 
lighted Sewanee's  6-3  victory.  Time 
after  time,  the  Tiger  defense  took  the 
field  and  either  forced  a  turnover  or 
stopped  the  Millsaps  offense.  Frank 
Greer  tied  a  Sewanee  record  by  inter- 
cepting four  passes  in  the  game.  The 
NCAA  record  for  pass  interceptions  in 
one  game  is  five.  In  addition,  Mike 
Mondelli  picked  off  two  Millsaps  passes, 
and  Kenny  Brandt  had  three  sacks.  Brian 
Petty,  Ray  McGowan,  and  Tommy 
Mason  also  turned  in  fine  performances. 

It  was  the  Sewanee  offense, 
however,  that  ultimately  came  through 
in  the  clutch  by  moving  the  ball  in  the  last 
few  minutes  of  the  game.  Afterafumble 
recovery  ontheTiger45-yardline,quar- 
terback  John  Snoop  found  Tony  Neal  in 


Alan  Broom  protects  John  Shoop  in  the 
the  open  for  a  30  yard  gain  which  even- 
tually set  up  a  field  goal  opportunity. 
After  three  running  plays,  kicker  Mark 
Peters  booted  a  37  yard  field  goal  with  30 
seconds  remaining  in  the  game.  Peters' 
two  field  goals  accounted  for  all  of  the 
Tigers'  scoring  as  the  defense  held  on  for 


pocket.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
the  victory. 

A  week  later,  overcoming  a 
noble  effort  by  the  first  Cumberland 
squad  in  49  years,  Sewanee  coasted  to  a 
24-7  victory.  Interestingly,  Cumberland 
is  best  known  for  its  record  222-0  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Georgia  Tech  in  1916. 


Scoring  on  two  of  their  first  three  posses- 
sions, the  Tigers  established  an  early 
lead  and  never  looked  back.  Athalfume, 
the  score  stood  at  2 1  -0,  and  after  an  early 
third  quarter  field  goal,  Coach  Samko 
pulled  most  of  the  starters  to  give  many 
different  players  game  experience.  This 
rare  opportunity  for  the  reserves  to  gain 
experience  could  prove  to  be  valuable  if 
the  so  far  healthy  Sewanee  team  be- 
comes riddled  with  injuries  during  the 
long,  tough  year. 

The  Cumberland  game  was  also 
team  captain  John  Snoop's  first  start  as 
quarterback.  Shoop,  who"threwaspark" 
into  the  Millsaps  game  when  he  took 
over  as  quarterback  in  (he  second  half,  is 
now  first  in  the  depth  charts,  but  Samko 
hastens  to  add  that  Snoop's  new  starting 
role  is  not  as  a  result  of  any  failure  in 
ScoltThompson'sperformance.  "John's 
on  a  roll,"  Samko  explained,"  and  you  go 
with  the  player  on  a  roll,"  adding  that 
Thompson  wants  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  team. 

Unselfishly  thinking  about  the 
team  first  is  a  major  reason  for  the  team' s 
3-0  record.  Strong  senior  leadership,  on 
both  the  playing  field  and  practice  field, 
have  created  a  "team  first"  atmosphere 
throughout  the  entire  squad. 


$1.00  COUPON 

Four  Seasons 

598-5544 

$1.00  OFF  ANY 
THURSDAY  NITE  BUFFET 

OR 

SUNDAY  NITE  BUFFET 

OR 

DELIVERED  PIZZA 

(clip  this  ad  for  coupon) 

Hours:  Thur.  Fri.  Sat.  Sun 

4-9  pm 

NEW  Sunday  Lunch 

11-4 

Located  on  Midway  Road 
halfway  between  Sewanee  &  Monteagle 


SPRINGBREAK 
SAILING  BAHAMAS 

45  FT  CAPTAINED 

YACHTS 
GROUPS  OF  6  TO  8 
SEVEN  DAYS  BAREFOOT 
IN  THE  BAHAMAS 
$488.00  EACH  INCLUD- 
ING ACCOMMODATION  AND 
MEALS 
SPRINGBREAK  HOTLINE 
1-800-999-7245 
10  A.M. -8  P.M. 


Head-Quarters 


Two  Tanning  Beds         Si 
For   Your  Convenience!  ■>> 


redken  &  Paul  Mitchell 
HajrA  Skin  Care 
Products 

Visa/Mastercard 
SEWANEE  598-0610 


Addressers  wanted 
immediately!  No 

experience  necessary. 
Excellent  pay!  Work  at 

home.  Call  toll  free:  1- 
800-395-3283 


FAST  FUNDRAISING 
PROGRAM 

lOOOi 

Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 

week  for  your  campus 

organization. 

Plus  a  chance  at 
•5000  more! 

This  program  works! 

No  investment  needed. 

Call  1-800-932-0528 

Ext.  50 
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SPORTS 


Hard  Hitting  Lady 
Tigers  Fight  On 


King  on  the  Mountain: 
the  Long  and  Short  of  It 


By  Robin  Snyder 

and  Kathryn  McDonald 

Last  weekend,  September  21- 
22,  the  Sewanee  Women's  Volleyball 
team  traveled  to  Memphis  for  the  WIAC 
Kickoff  Tournament.  The  Lady  Tigers 
went  into  the  Tournament  with  a  record 
of  6-1.  The  tournament  gave  the  team  a 
preview  of  the  skills  of  their  conference 
opponents.  Last  weekend  proved  a  dif- 
ficult mental  challenge  for  the  team  as 
they  faced  many  longstandingrivals,  such 
as  Rhodes  and  Mary vi lie. 

Sewanee  emerged  from  the 
tournament  with  a  3-3  record,  which 
seats  them  4th  for  the  WIAC  Conference 
championship  to  be  held  at  Centre  in 
early  November.  This  puts  Sewanee  in 
the  middle  of  the  conference,  but  fresh- 
man Missy  Trushel  is  confident  that  "with 
a  lot  of  hard  work  we'll  put  in  a  good 
showing  at  conference,  and  maybe  even 
be  champs.''  The  Lady  Tigers  defeated 
Berea  College,  Fisk  University,  and 
Centre  College.  Although  ihc  learn  lost 


to  Rhodes,  Asbury ,  and  Mary  villc.  Coach 
Nancy  Ladd  stated  "  this  tournament's 
competition  is  well-matched.  So,  it  will 
be  decided  by  which  team  displays  the 
most  determination.'' 

After  last  weekend's  tourna- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  young  team  is 
still  smoothing  out  someproblems.  With 
frequent  substitution  and  a  changing 
starting  team,  the  Lady  Tigers  are  ex- 
perimenting with  a  variety  of  lineups. 
Each  new  match  provides  the  team  with 
valuable  playing  experience  and  enables 
them  to  function  more  smoothly  as  a 
unit. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Lady 
Tigers  face  Emory  Uni  versi  ty ,  as  well  as 
a  rematch  with  Cumberland  College  at 
whose  hands  their  firstlost  came.  Sopho- 
more Carol  Jones  said  "  We  learned  a  lot 
last  weekend  from  our  victories  and 
defeats,  and  we  hope  to  play  down  our 
weaknesses  and  capital  izeourstrengths." 
With  this  kind  of  optimism,  the  Lady 
Tigers  are  certain  to  provide  their  oppo- 
nents with  a  formidable  challenge. 


The  annual  fall  triathlon  takes  a 
new  twist  this  year  with  all  portions  of 
the  event  on  the  mountain,  and  a  new 
name:  the  King  ON  the  Mountain  triath- 
lon. Teams  were  at  Lake  Cheston 
Sunday,  September  30.  The  individuals 
are  next  Sunday,  October  7.  There  are 
two  courses,  the  long  distance  course 
and  die  shorter  sprint  course,  for  teams 
and  the  individuals. 

Instead  of  the  narrow-tire  road 
bikes  often  used  in  the  past,  this  years 
course  challenges  thecyclistwithacourse 
suitable  only  for  wide-tire  mountain 
bikes. 

The  water  portion,  which  has 
been  a  swim,  is  now  on  the  lake  in  a 
canoe.  Canoes,  paddles  and  life  jackets 
are  provided. 

For  those  wishing  a  brief  lesson  in 
canoeing,  Canoe  Team  Coach  Carrie 
Ashton  will  instruct  the  paddlers  during 
the  team  race. 

All  portions  of  the  shorter  route 
win  be  in  the  Lake  Cheston  area.  The 
sprint  course  is  (approx.)3  k.  (1 3/4  mile) 
ride  across  die  Lake  Cheston  meadows 


around  part  of  the  lake  across  the  dam 
and  up  the  road  past  the  the  Dairy  to  the 
start;  the  0.5  k.  (1/3  mile)  trail  run  is  one 
loop  around  the  lake;  and  a  length  of  the 
lake  in  the  canoe. 

The  long  distance  course  is  (ap- 
prox.)  15  k  (9  miles)  bicycle,  5  k.  (3 
miles)  trail  run,  and  1  k.  (1/2  mile)  lake 
canoe.  The  ride  is  out  to  KA  point  across 
the  Perimeter  Trail  to  the  Forestry  Cabin. 
out  Brakefield  Rd.  to  Lands  End  and 
back  on  fire  lanes  to  Lake  Cheston.  The 
trail  run  is  past  the  stables,  around  a  fire 
lane  loop  near  the  Forestry  Cabin,  and  in 
on  Brakefield  Rd. 

You  don'tneed  to  register  ahead 
of  tune;  you  just  need  to  be  at  Lake 
Cheston  by  2:00  pm  on  Sunday.  Partici- 
pants may  choose  simply  to  complete  the 
course,  or  to  work  for  the  fastest  time. 
There  is  no  cost,  though  King  ON  the 
Mountain  participant  T-shirts  may  be 
purchased  for  $8. 

For  more  information  contact 
Carrie  Ashton,  at  the  Sewanee  Outing 
Club  office  in  the  Bishop's  Common, 
x  1 214,  or  home  at  598-0560. 


On  The  Domain" 


We  accept  your  University  Student  Charge  Cards! 
Our  Famous  Buffets- 


Sunday 

11  am- 2  pm 


Sunday  Buffet 

3  Entrees  Including 

Roast  Beef  &  Fried  Chicken 


$6.95 


Thursday 
5:30-9  pm 


Friday  lunch 
11  am- 2  pm 


Friday  dinner 
5:30- 9  pm 


Saturday  dinner 
5:30- 9  pm 


Italian  Buffet 
4  Pasta  Entrees 


$4.45 


Country  Buffet    $3.45 


Seafood  Buffet    $7.95 
6  Seafood  Entrees 


Southern  Chicken  Buffet  $6.45 
4  Chicken  Entrees 


All  Buffets  always  include:  6  salads,  4  vegetables,  homemade  rolls,  warm 
cherry  cobbler,  coffee  or  tea. 

Our  Regular  Menu  also  available — Including  Steaks! 

10  %  discount  for  students  on  lunches  and  dinners  on  menu,  plus 
10%  off  Motel  Rooms! 


SPORTS 


Lady  Tigers  Doing  Well  Despite  Adversity 


by  Dennis  Darnoi 

The  Sewanee  Women's  Soccer 
team  has  dealt  with  many  hardships  early 
this  season.  Not  only  has  the  team  been 
plagued  by  injuries,  but  outside  back 
Margaret  Knight  was  sidelined  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  with  a  broken  leg.  With 
this  adversity  they  had  to  face  their 
nemesis,  Emory. 

The  match  started  off  at  a  fast 
pace,  with  the  field  wet  from  the  rain  that 
had  fallen.  The  team  fell,  prey  to  an  early 
goal  by  Emory,  but  had  a  chance  to 
equalize  when  Gerri  Lee  was  fouled  in 
the  penally  box.  The  ensuing  penalty 
kick  bounced  off  the  crossbar  and  back 
into  play,  but  Sewanee  was  unable  to 
capitalize  on  its  opportunity.  Later  in  the 
first  half,  Emory  scored  a  second  goal 
when  goalkeeper  Miriam  Street  was 
screened  by  a  mass  of  people  at  the  top  of 
the  penalty  box.  In  the  second  half,  the 
Lady  Tigers  played  better  and  had  the 
run  of  the  play  for  most  of  the  half. 
Unfortunately,  Emory  came  out  on  top 
2-0. 

The  team  then  travelled  to 


scored  twice  to  take  a  three  to  one  lead. 
Instead  of  lay  ing  back,  Sewanee  pushed 
forward  with  a  run  from  midfield  where 
sweeper  back  Cathy  Billups  scored.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Lady  Tigers,  the  game 
ended  with  a  score  of  3-2. 

After  travelling  eight  hours  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  the  girls  took  on 
Millsaps.  Judy  Batts  netted  two  goals  as 
the  team  went  on  to  a  2-1  victory.  With 
this  victory ,  the  team 's  record  stood  at  4- 
4. 

Upcoming  matches  include  UT 
Chattanooga  on  October  6  and  Berry 
College  on  October  10. 


Margaret  Knight  and  Cathy  Billups  in  a:lion.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


Maryville  to  take  on  Tennessee 
Wesleyan.  The  team  took  an  early  lead 
when  Gerri  Lee  crossed  the  ball  from  the 
flank  and  central  midfielder  Judy  Batts 
headed  the  ball  in.  Sewanee  led  for  most 
of  the  game  until  a  questionable  call  by 
the  referee.  As  the  ball  was  lofted  to- 
wards the  goal,  goalkeeper  Miriam  Street 


jumped  into  the  air  to  handle  it.  As  she 
landed  she  fell  backwards  into  the  goal 
area,  but  apparently  righted  herself  be- 
fore the  ball  crossed  into  the  goal.  The 
referee  then  made  a  judgement  call  and 
claimed  that  the  ball  had  crossed  the  line 
and  was  a  goal.  This  sent  the  game  into 
overtime  where  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
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SPORTS 


Cross  Country  Teams 
Improve  Steadily 


Field  Hockey  Wins 


By  Chuck  Morris 

Sewanee'  s  men '  s  and  women's 
cross-country  teams  have  enjoyed  suc- 
cessful starts  to  their  1990  seasons.  Both 
men's  coach  Bill  Huyck  and  women's 
coach  Cliff  Afton  echo  similar  praise  for 
their  squads.  Each  coach  agrees  that,  at 
this  stage,  their  teams  are  beginning  to 
show  the  potential  and  capability  that 
both  coaches  believed  they  had.  The 
men's  squad  opened  the  year  by  talcing 
fifth  place  in  the  Sewanee  Invitational. 
Six  runners  finished  well,  with  freshman 
Brad  McLane  finishing  eleventh.  The 
team  ran  well  once  again  the  following 
weekend,  and  captured  ninth  place  at  the 
UTC  Invitational  while  competing 
against  several  larger  schools  in  a  much 
stronger  field. 

The  ladies'  successhasnotonly 
come  through  impressive  individual 
performances,  as  junior  Merik  Spiers 
and  sophomore  Stacy  Juckeu  have  run 
two  strong,  consistent  races,  but  also 
through  promising  improvements  made 
by  the  entire  team.  Afton  is  extremely 
pleased  with  his  team's  progress.  He 
explained  that  "they  are  improving  very 
fast,  faster  than  I  thought  they  would." 

Both  teams  have  found  success 
with  some  fresh  faces  who  have  per- 
formed well  during  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Huyck  cites  freshmen  Matt 
Kenney,  Don  McCauslan,  Brad  McLane, 
and  Quids  Smith,  in  addition  to  sopho- 
mores Wes  Nimon  and  Ross  Reynolds, 
as  the  team's  strongest  runners  during 


the  first  two  meets.  In  addition  to  Spiers 
and  Juckett,  Afton  names  Beth  Haynie, 
Leslie  Sisco,  and  Nicole  Blanton,  three 
newcomers  to  the  Sewanee  cross  coun- 
try program ,  as  "runners  who  are  making 
progress  and  doing  very  well." 

With  early  success  behind  them, 
both  coaches  look  forward  to  upcoming 
competition.  After  this  past  weekend's 
competition  in  Atlanta,  both  teams  re- 
turn to  host  another  invitational  meet  at 
home  on  Friday,  October  5,  in  which 
both  teams  will  compete  against  the  other 
main  contenders  for  their  individual 
conference  titles.  Huyck  comments  that, 
"I'm  very  optimistic,  very  upbeat,  and 
look  forward  to  the  competition.  (The 
team)  has  confirmed  that  they  have  a  lot 
of  potential,  but  they've  also  suggested 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  left  to  do.  We 
need  to  have  more  runners  capable  of 
running  full,  competitive  races.  By 
October  5,  we  should  have  twelve  to 
fourteen  runners  who  can  do  so." 

Afton  explains  that  his  team 
has  "seen  the  two  strongest  conference 
teams,  Berea  and  Centre.  The  confer- 
ence (championship)  will  be  a  close  race. 
If  we  keep  improving,  by  season's  end 
we  could  have  three  of  the  top  five  run- 
ners in  our  conference."  Sewanee  will 
host  the  WIAC  championships  October 
26.  Afton  adds  that  it  is  good  to  host 
important  meets  such  as  this  because 
"spectators  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
cross  country  running." 


By  Anne  Steilberg 

Sewanee's  varsity  field 
hockey  team  started  off  the  season 
with  a  bang,  beating  Centre  College 
Sunday,  September  16,  by  a  score  of 
1-0.  The  home  team  received  much 
support  later  that  same  day  from 
University  students  in  a  losing  game 
against  VanderbilL  The  team  fol- 
lowed up  these  games  with  subse- 
quent victories  over  Berea  and  Bel- 
larmine  Colleges,  and  a  tied  game 
with  Hanover  College.  The  varsity 
record  now  stands  at  3-0-1 .  The  loss 
to   Vanderbill   does   not   affect 


Sewanee's  varsity  record  because  Van- 
derbilt  field  hockey  is  a  club  sport 

Saturday's  game  against  Bel- 
larmine  was  very  impressive  with  a  sec- 
ond-half goal  scored  by  Lynda  Hodgson 
in  a  strong  offensive  play.  Bellarmine, 
formerly  a  Division  2  sports  team,  was 
unable  to  break  through  Sewanee's  de- 
fense to  make  a  goal,  leaving  the  final 
score  at  1-0.  The  team  will  be  traveling 
to  Danville  and  Berea,  Kentucky,  the 
weekendof  September  28  tomeetCentre, 
Berea,andTransylvaniaCoHeges.  With 
hard  work  and  cooperation,  the  team  and 
Coach  Chapman  Davis  hope  to  continue 
this  winning  streak. 


OXFORD 

Several  colleges  of  Oxford  University  have  invited  the  Wash- 
ington International  Studies  Council  to  recommend  qualified 
students  to  study  for  one  year  or  for  one  or  two  terms.  Lower 
Junior  status  is  required,  and  graduate  study  is  available.  Stu- 
dents are  directly  enrolled  in  their  colleges  and  receive  transcripts 
from  their  Oxford  college:  this  is  NOT  a  program  conducted  by  a 
U.S.  College  in  Oxford.  3.2  minimum  index  in  major  required. 

An  alternative  program  which  is  sponsored  by  a  U.S.  Univer- 
sity is  available  for  students  with  minimum  indexes  of  2.7.  Stu- 
dents will  have  social  and  athletic  rights  in  an  Oxford  college,  and 
the  fees  are  substantially  less. 

Written  evaluations  are  available  from  Oxford  students  who 
have  previously  studied  most  subjects  at  most  leading  U.S.  col- 
leges. Telephone  talks  with  students  from  your  college  (or  in  your 
field)  can  usually  be  arranged  by  WISC. 


INTERN  IN 
WASHINGTON,  LONDON 

WISC  offers  summer  internships  with  Congress,  with  the 
White  House,  with  the  media  and  with  think  tanks.  Govern- 
ment and  Journalism  courses  are  taught  by  senior-level  gov- 
ernment officials,  who  are  also  scholars,  and  by  experienced 
journalists.  Similar  opportunities  in  public  policy  internships 
are  offered  (with  academic  credit)  in  London  (Fall.  Spring  and 

SninmiTl 

The  Washington  International  Studies  Council 

214  Massachusetts  Ave..  N.E.,  Suite  450 
Washington.  D.C.  20002     (202)  547-3275 


Monk  Spiersand  Stacey  Juckett  lead  Sewanee  cross  country.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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SPORTS 


Men's  Soccer  Struggles 


by  Dennis  Darnoi 

After  coming  off  a  disappoint- 
ing loss  in  the  finals  of  the  Roanoke 
Tournament,  the  Sewanee  Men's  Soccer 
team  traveled  to  Huntsville  to  play  tal- 
ented Alabama  A&M.  The  game  started 
off  at  a  fast  pace  with  Alabama  A&M 
controlling  much  of  the  play.  After  capi- 
talizing on  a  Sewanee  defensive  lapse, 
A&M  scored  the  first  goal.  Keeper  Jeff 
Hunt  dove  to  his  left  but  was  unable  to 
get  a  hand  on  the  shot. 

The  second  half  was  a  different 
story,  as  the  Tigers  dominated  the  play 
and  utilized  the  flanks  for  crosses.  The 
hard  work  paid  off  as  the  Tigers  scored 
with  six  minutes  remaining  in  the  game. 
After  A&M's  keeper  was  called  for  a 
violation  in  the  box,  Sewanee  had  an 
indirect  kick.  The  ball  was  tapped  for- 
ward and  Mark  Peters  blasted  the  ball 
through  the  wall  and  evened  the  score.  It 
was  an  even  first  overtime  with  both 
teams  having  many  chances,  but  it  was 
A&M  that  converted  its  chance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  overtime.  They 
were  able  to  hang  on  for  a  2-1  victory. 
The  Tigers  then  returned  home 
to  play  Emory.  Prior  matches  against 


Emory  had  produced  exciting  games, 
and  this  one  was  no  exception.  The  Ti- 
gers dominated  the  play  of  the  game  by 
stringing  passes  together  and  spreading 
the  Emory  defense.  Sewanee's  defense 
held  the  Emory  offense  in  check.  What 
ocurred  in  the  last  six  minutes  of  the 
game,  however,  left  everyone  in  shock. 
First,  the  referee  made  a  questionable 
hand  ball  call  and  then  red-carded  a  Se- 
wanee player  without  issuing  a  caution. 
As  the  ball  was  bouncing  around  in  the 
box,  the  ball  hit  a  Sewanee  player  in  the 
hand  and  was  cleared.  As  the  ball 
bounced  at  midficld,  the  Emory  players 
screamed  for  a  hand  ball.  The  referee 
blew  his  whistle  and  signaled  for  a  pen- 
alty kick.  Emory  converted  giving  them 
a  1-0  lead.  Later  Mark  Peters  was  drib- 
bling around  Emory's  box  when  he  was 
taken  down.  The  referee  refused  to  call 
anything  and  play  continued.  Peters 
chased  the  player  down  and  tackled  him 
from  behind.  The  referee,  without  hesi- 
tation, showed  him  the  red  card  and 
ejected  him  from  the  game.  Sewanee 
played  with  ten  men,  Emory  added  a 
second  goal  and  won  2-0 


The  next  week  saw  tough  losses 
to  Vanderbilt,  Covenant  and  Millsaps.  It 
was  after  this  tough  string  of  games  that 
Sewanee  faced  Division  I  foe  UAB.  The 
University  of  Alabama-Birmingham  has 
traditionally  been  a  tough  opponent  and 
was  expected  to  be  again  this  year. 
Sewanee  did  not  wait  to  find  out.  Early 
in  the  match,  forward  Johnathan 
Hawgood  brought  the  ball  down  the  end 
line  and  passed  the  ball  across  the  goal  to 
running  Theo  Sereebutra  who  placed  the 
ball  just  out  of  the  reach  of  UAB's  diving 
keeper.  Later  in  the  half,  Stuart  Adam 
finished  off  of  a  set  piece  to  give  the 
Tigers  a  2-0  lead.  Then  with  about  fif- 
teen minutes  remaining  in  the  first  half, 
Hawgood  received  the  ball  at  midficld, 
blew  by  the  sweeper,  andcalmlychipped 
it  over  the  keeper's  head. 

Bryant  Mackey,  who  came  on  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  con- 
tributed to  the  fourth  goal  when  he 
punted  the  ball  to  Dennis  Darnoi,  who  in 
turn  passed  the  ball  to  Hawgood,  who 
settled  it  and  slotted  it  right  under  the 
keeper. 

The  fifth  goal  was  Sereebutra's 


second  of  the  game.  After  making  a  run 
upficld.centerbackClementRiddletook 
a  shot  and  fell  down.  While  on  the  gound, 
he  volleyed  the  rebound  to  Sereebutra 
who  settled  it  and  then  powered  the  ball 
into  the  back  of  the  net 

UAB  scored  two  goals,  but  is 
could  have  been  more  were  it  not  for  the 
outstanding  play  of  the  Tigers'  keepers 
Mackey  and  Hunt.  On  many  occasions 
they  were  able  to  shut  down  one-on-one 
opportunities  and  keep  the  ball  out  of  the 
net. 

The  Tigers  will  be  at  home  on 
Oct  4  when  they  play  Tennesse  Temple 
and  Oct.  6  when  they  play  Rhodes.  It 
now  appears  that  the  Tigers  are  returning 
to  full  siren th  and  should  finish  strong  as 
they  aim  to  capture  a  fourth  C.A.C  title  in 
as  many  years. 


i>®yp§  pugg® 

Home  of  Franklin  County's  Largest  Pizza" 


plenty  of  space  for  parties 

30"  Party  Pizza 

video  games,  pool  tables 


5:00  P.M.  -  Midnight 

Cumberland  Street  in  Cowan 

967-4207 

We  deliver  large  orders  to  Sewanee 


Buy  One 

Get  One  Free 

any 

medium  or  large 

pizza 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  SEWANEE 
SHAKESPEARE  FESTIVAL 

October  2  -  October  14, 1990 

DATE        EVENT  LOCATION  TIME 

Oct.2       Clown/Juggler:  Ace  Backwards  Guerry  Garth  3pm 

(Michael  Frith) 

Oct.2      Lectures:  a  series  of  short  lectures       Bishop's  Common,  Large  Lounge 
Edward  Carlos:  4pm 

Gilbert  Gilchrist:  "The  Metamorphosis  of  a  Jacques"  4:30pm 

Dan  Bachlund :  "The  Globe"  5pm 

Each  presentation  will  be  approximately  20  minutes  in  duration,  and  each  ML 
be  followed  by  a  5-10  minute  Question/Answer  session. 

Oct.3       Film:  HenrvV  (Olivier)  Sewanee  Union  Theater  9:30pm 

Oct.4       Film:  Ran  7:30pm 

Oct.8       Film:  Othello  "  9:30pm 

Oct.9       Lecture:"Envious  and  Calumniating  Time"  BC  Large  Lounge  4:30pm 

(Douglas  Paschall,  lecturer) 

Film:  Throne  of  Blood  Sewanee  Union  Theater  9:30pm 

Oct.10     Medieval  Night  Gailor  Dining  Hall  5:30-7pm 

Oct.l  1     Film:  Romeo  and  Juliet  Sewanee  Union  Theater  7:30pm 

Oct.  11     As  You  Like  It  Guerry  Auditorium        8pm 

Oct.  1 2     Lecture:  "Lost  in  Translation:  As  You  Like  It  in  1 990" 

(Prof.  Alan  Dessen,  lecturer)  Convocation  Hall  4:30pm 

Oct.  12     As  You  Like  It  Guerry  Auditorium  8pm 

Oct.  13     Combat  Demonstration  TBA  TBA 

(performed  by  David  Dvorscak  and  Jenna  Cameron) 

Oct.  13     As  You  Like  It  Guerry  Auditorium  8pm 

Oct.  14     Concert/Lecture  Convocation  Hall  2-4pm 

(William  Matthews  lutenist  performer;  Amanda  Ellis,  soprano) 

Oct.  14     Renaissance  Evensong  -  All  Saints' Chapel  5-6pm 

Oct.  14     Madrigal  Feast  Convocation  Hall  6:30-9:30pm 


ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Shakespeare  Festival  Plans  to  Delight 


by  Amber  Paul 

From  dctober2^hfbugh 
October  14,  Sewanee  will  be  alive  with 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  Bard.  In  its 
second  year,  the  Sewanee  Shakespeare 
Festival  celebrates  the  life  and  works  of 
the  world's  greatest  playwright.  Di- 
rected by  a  student  committee,  the  festi- 
val involves  many  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  provides  various  opportunities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Shakespeare's  ac- 
complishments. 

Activities  are  planned  for  both 
the  avid  student  of  Shakespeare  and  for 
those  not  familiar  with  his  works.  Be- 
ginning with  a  presentation  by  Renais- 
sance mime/juggler  Ace  Backwards  and 
culminating  with  a  Madrigal  Feast,  the 
festival  includes  lectures  by  both  Uni- 
versity and  visiting  professors,  combat 
demonstrations,  and  movies.  Highlights 
include  three  performances  of  the  Purple 
Masque  production  of  As  Yo  u  Like  It  and 
a  Renaissance  Evensong  performed  by 
the  University  Choir. 

Two  visiting  performers  will 
be  William  Matthews  and  Michael  Frith. 


A  faculty  member  at  Hunter  and  Queens 
Colleges  in  New  York,  William  Mat- 
thews is  renowned  for  his  guitar  and 
Renaissance  lute  repertoires.  On  Octo- 
ber 14,  he  will  give  a  lecture  and  a 
concert  with  soprano  Amanda  Ellis. 
Variety  performer  Michael  Frith  will 
present  his  alter  ego  "Ace  Backwards" 
on  October  2  in  an  evening  of  Renais- 
sance tomfoolery  sure  to  amuse  even  the 
most  jaded  college  student  Both  visi- 
tors will  add  much  entertainment  to  fes- 
tival activities  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

For  those  interested  in  me- 
dieval food,  both  the  Medieval  Night  at 
Gailor  and  the  Madrigal  Feast  will  pro- 
vide, an  interesting  break  from  the  usual 
fare.  Provided  by  Marriott  Food  Serv- 
ices, Medieval  Night  at  Gailor  will  be 
included  in  the  meal  plan  and  involve  a 
Renaissance  atmosphere  and  menu.  The 
Madrigal  Feast,  set  in  Convocation  Hall, 
is  planned  as  an  elaborate  seven-course 
meal  and  evening  of  bawdy  entertain- 
ment Also  provided  through  Marriott 
food  services,  the  menu  is  planned  and 
served  by  S  hakespeare  Festival  students. 


Entertainment  will  include  madrigal 
performances,  combat,  classical  guitar, 
and  basic  Renaissance  comedy. 

For  those  more  interested  in 
modem  interpretation  of  Shakespeare, 
several  films  will  be  shown  during  the 
course  of  the  festival.  Sewanee  Union 
Theater  will  present  Othello,  Throne  of 
Blood,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Ran.  On 
October  3,  Henry  V  will  be  shown  as  a 
double  feature  with  the  new  Kenneth 
Branagh  version  and  the  classic  Lau- 
rence Olivier  interpretation.  An  art  ex- 
hibit of  the  works  of  Ed  Carlos  and 
Johanna  Sudlow  will  also  be  on  display 
in  the  lobby  of  Guerry  Auditorium  for 
the  duration  of  the  festival. 

Whether  the  interest  is  me- 
dieval food.  Renaissance  art,  or 
Shakespeare's  works,  the  Sewanee 
Shakespeare  Festival  provides  many 
opportunities  for  enrichment  and  enjoy- 
ment. Schedules  and  advertisements  will 
be  posted  around  campus  for  the  benefit 
of  students  and  faculty. 

•From  Sep.  28  to  Oct.  3,  Henry  V  (with 
Kenneth  Branagh)  will  be  shown  at  the 


Sewanee  Union  Theatre,  culminating 
with  a  double  feature  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  Oct  3  of  both  the  newer 
version  and  the  Olivier  classic. 

•  Throughout  the  Festival,  an  art  exhibit 
featuring  the  works  of  Ed  Carlos  and 
Johanna  Sudlow  will  be  on  display  in  the 
lobby  of  Guerry  Auditorium. 

•  A  madrigal  group  will  sing  before  each 
performance  of  As  you  Like  It. 

•  On  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  Marriott  food 
service  will  present  a  medieval  theme 
night  at  Gailor  dining  hall  for  the  stu- 
dents. 

•The  Madrigal  Feast  will  provide  an 
evening  of  good  food  and  good  enter- 
tainment (including  a  madrigal  group. 
Chip  Sanford  on  classical  guitar,  and- 
more) 

•  Michael  Frith,  and  entertainer  (juggler/ 
clown)  whose  act  places  an  emphasis 
upon  Shakespeare,  will  perform  an  45 
minute  performance  well  -  suited  for 
both  children  and  adults. 

All  events,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Madrigal  Feast,  are  free. 


Evian  water,  Perrier,  Dr.  Brown's  sod; 
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bagel  chips,  pita  chips,  Rainforest  Cri 
nch,  Nature's  Warehouse  Natural  Co 
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Evian  water,  Perrier,  Dr.  Brown's  sod 
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bagel  chips,  pita  chips,  Rainforest  Cm 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


by  Brett  Kennedy 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Conservatives 
John  B.  Judis 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1989 

Author  Tom  Wolfe  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  pay  public  compliment 
to  the  one-time  bad  boy  of  American 
politics,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  Wolfe 
patronizingly  dismissed  Buckley  as  "...a 
national  treasure."  The  once  hypercon- 
troversial  crusader  for  the  right  has,  as 
Spy  described,  grown  "...  benign ...  and 
flabby,"  reduced  to  living  on  the  laurels 
of  past  glory. 

This  view  of  Bill  Buckley,  as  a 
political  philosopher  and  pundit  whom 
time  has  passed  by,  is  not  one  lost  in  this 
somewhat  sympathetic  biography  by 
JohnB.  Judis.  In  WilliamF.  Buckley,  Jr., 
Patron  Saint  of  the  Conservative,  Judis 
chronicles  the  usually  fascinating  rise 
and  what  some  would  hold  to  be  demise 
of  American  television  conservative,  Big 
BUI  Buckley. 

Judis  tells  the  story  of  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  from  his  pampered  prep 


school  youth  to  his  glory  days  as  New 
York  City  mayoral  candidate  and  presi- 
dential advisor.  He  tells  the  exciting 
story  of  the  founding  of  Buckley's 
magazine.  National  Review ,  destined  in 
birth  to  become  the  conservative  answer 
to  The  New  Republic,  but  which  now  in 
adulthood  has  come  up  miserably  short 
Overall,  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.  Patron  Saint  of  the  Conservatives  is 
an  interesting  record  of  one  man's  life  in 
the  limelight  However,  like  Buckley's 
life,  the  book  has  its  ups  and  downs. 
When  Buckley  is  at  a  pinnacle,  the  book 
reads  like  a  thriller,  when  he  is  on  the 
periphery  it  reads  like  a  phone  book. 
Perhaps  the  title  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
problem  of  Buckley  the  book  and  the 
man.  Buckley  has  always  been  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  American  conservative 
movement  but  never  the  potentate.  He 
has  supplied  the  ammunition  but  has 
lacked  the  magic  and  fire  to  lead  the 
troops  into  battle. 

This  book  is  a  first  -  rate  way  of 
parting  the  myth  and  regaining  the  real- 
ity of  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 


The  Way 
It  Is 

by  Brett  Kennedy  and  Trey  Hunt 

•  Samuel  Doe  executed  in  Liberian 
revolution 

•Congress  proposes  a  tax  on  beer 


The  Way  It 
Ought  To  Be 


•Samuel  Doe  flees  Liberia  to 
become  one  of  the  new  Cosby  kids 


•  Sewanee  proposes  secession 
from  the  union 


•  Tennis  star  Martina  Navraulova  de-  •  Police  give  Martina  a  ticket 

fends  her  sexuality  for  walking  down  both  sides  of  the 

street 


Fraternity  rush  is  dry 


•  You  figure  it  out 


•  Moslem  convert  Cat  Stevens  is  ar-  •  Jane  Fonda  and  the  New 

rested  while  protesting  U.S.  involve-     Kids  On  The  Block  join  CatStevens  in 
ment  in  the  Persian  Gulf  a  benefit  conceit  for  Saddam  Hussein 

to  be  called  IRAQ  ATD '90 
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INSIDE  Art 


by  Michelle  Allen 

The  current  gallery  holding  is  a 
miscellany  of  art  works  in  the  possession 
of  the  University,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Although  the  show  lacks  a 
coherency  in  the  conventional  sense,  it  is 
nevertheless  reflective  of  the  academic 
world  of  Sewanee. 

AmarblebustofNapoleonfrom 
the  early  19th  century  seems  to  preside 
over  the  space.  The  piercing  eyes  and 
gallant  sweep  of  drapery  across  his  chest 
demand  notice.  More  charming  Napole- 
onic memorabilia  are  cased  in  the  center 
of  the  gallery;  a  bronze, medallion  de- 
picts in  profile  the  hero  as  a  new  and 
improved  Caesar,  decked  with  a  laurel 
wreath.  Several  ancient  coins  (1st  cent. 
B.C.-  2nd  cent  A.D.)  in  the  same  case 
reinforce  the  theme  of  our  classical  heri- 
tage. Jack  Levine's  etching  Judgement 
ofParis  (1915)isafurtherinvocationof 
the  Greco-Roman  world,  though  mod- 
em and  wonderfully  satiric.  Paris  plays 
the  discerning  customer  to  the  goddess- 
whores  (Aphrodite's  sagging  breasts, 
open  hips,  and  double  chin  define  her 
more  as  a  war-horse  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion than  as  an  embodiment  of  meaning- 
ful love;  Boticelli '  s  Venus  20  yearsdown 
the  line),  while  Hermes  pimps  in  the 
background.  Levine's  vision,  however 
cynical,  is  truly  enjoyable,  and  his  spar- 
ing, yet  fluid  use  of  line  lends  the  piece 
a  lightness  of  spirit 

At  this  juncture  our  Christian 
heritage  bustles  in  and  takes  its  place 
aside  the  classical  tradition.  Opposite 
the  gallery  entrance  hangs  a  massive 
piece  entitled,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The 
tension  of  this  19th  century  copy  of  the 
Renaissance  painting  by  Albertinelli  lies 
in  the  question:  will  it  remain  in  one 


piece  in  the  frame  for  the  duration  of  the 
exhibit?  Despite  the  poor  condition  of 
the  painting,  the  artist  has  provocatively 
depicted  the  spiritual  and  emotional  re- 
lationship between  the  Virgin,  benign  as 
usual,  and  Elizabeth,  anguished  and 
sorrowful.  They  are  frozen  in  their  re- 
spective poses,  as  static  as  the  architec- 
tural frame  within  which  they  are  en- 
shrined. Adjacent  to  the  piece  are  two 
works  by  Johannes  Oertel,  Sewanee's 
first  artist  in  residence  (late  19th  cent.), 
His  oil  painting  Rock  of  Ages  is  a 
Romantic  treatment  of  Christian  matter, 
a  woman  grasps  the  impermeable  cross 
of  stone  amidst  a  rather  amorphous  and 
dark  landscape.  The  piece  is  memorable 
for  the  strength  which  emanates  from  the 
woman's  arms  pressed  against  the  rock 
in  opposition  to  the  ambiguous,  unchan- 
neled  energy  of  the  surrounding  brush 
strokes. 

The  work  of  another  Sewanee 
artist  appears  in  the  show  -  two  black- 
and-white  photographs  by  Warren  Jacob- 
son,  class  of  1971.  His  New  York  City 
Interior  depicts  a  quiet,  yet  compelling 
tension  between  the  spiritual  quality  of 
light  (a  playful  patch  sneaks  in  stage 
right)  and  the  synthetic  world  of  materi- 
alism, represented  by  the  highly  ornate 
fireplace  and  the  arm-chair  in  its  plastic 
protection.  Richard  Reep's  color 
photograph  Albuquerque  contrasts  two 
forms  of  light'  the  organic  phenomenon 
of  lightning  and  the  artificial  fluores- 
cence of  light  in  a  parking  garage.  One 
dares  not  overlook  Edward  Steichen's 
photograph  Hands  even  though  theprint 
quality  is  far  from  excellent.  The  elegant 
hands  form  an  opulent  structure,  which 
seems  ready  to  enfold  upon  itself  sug- 
gesting an  adagio . 

Okay,  art  gang  -  now  the  Big 


Arts  Calender 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN:  The  St  Andrew's-Sewanee  School  Gal- 
lery will  be  hosting  a  show  of  watercolorists  throughout  October.  Gallery 
hours  are  8-4  Monday  through  Friday.... 

IN  NASHVILLE:  Blair  School  of  Music  Chamber  Orchestra  will 
be  playing  October  7, 8  p.m.  Admission  is  free.. .The  musical  'Lend  Me  A 
Tenor^  will  be  playing  at  the  Tennessee  Performing  Arts  Center  October  16- 
21.  For  tickets  and  information  call  l-741-2787...The  Tennessee  State 
Museum  will  show  its  Masterworks  Collection  through  January  20, 1991. 
Call  1-80O-333-4TTX  for  information  and  tickets... 

IN  HUNTS  VILLE:  A  Contemporary  Southern  Art  collection.  The 
Red  Clay  Survey,  will  be  shown  at  the  Hunts  ville  Museum  of  Art  through 
October  28.  For  information  call  205-535-4350. 


Names:  Rembrandt,  Goya,  Chagall. 
Rembrandt's  etching  is  a  diminutive 
landscape  of  the  artist's  native  Dutch 
countryside.  Despite  the  small  surface 
area,  the  work  has  incredible  depth,  es- 
tablished by  the  bold  lines  of  the  fore- 
ground and  wispy,  illusory  lines  of  the 
background.  Goya'setching  Caridadde 
una  Mujer  from  his  renown  Disasters  of 
War  series  is  a  grotesque  vision  of  the 
capacity  of  man  for  cruelty  and  degrada- 
tion. The  central  figure  is  a  fat,  crouch- 
ing man  picking  his  nose;  a  sort  of  min- 
istering figure  stands  in  the  foreground; 
lurking  in  the  shadows  is  an  aristocratic 
man,  who  callously  regards  the  atroci- 
ties of  prison  life.  One  of  the  most 
notable  etchings  is  Pierre  Bonnard's 
(1867-1947)  The  Etcher  -a  portrait  of 
the  artist  at  work.  The  figure  appears 
bent  over  his  work  table  in  a  controlled, 
yet  tense,  posture;  the  energy  built  up  by 
the  furious  line  centers  around  the  head 
and  upper  arms,  is  then  channeled  down 
into  the  etcher's  work.  In  light  of  the 
many  prints  featured  in  the  exhibition, 
this  piece  is  appropriate  and  moving. 
Marc  Chagall' sTheRedCock  isamodern 
allegory.  The  bird  itself  represents  eroti- 
cism. As  it  prepares  to  take  Highlit  looks 
back  upon  a  pair  of  lovers  standing  in  a 
window.  The  woman  isnakedand  seems 
to  have  been  violated  (the  red  cast  on  her 
face  matches  that  of  the  cock),  while  the 
man  stands  as  victor  (he  is  shaded  purple) 
of  the  amatory  war.  The  central  figure  is 


a  flowering  plant  shedding  its  blossoms, 
suggestive  -  in  a  Renaissance  reading  - 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  sexual  defilement. 
The  print  really  transcends  this  moralis- 
tic and  simplistic  reading;  the  lovers  - 
male  and  female  -  both  seem  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  Cock,  either  as  victims  or  as 
servants  of  a  majestic  god. 

Over  40  etchings  by  Nahum 
Tschacbasov  hang  upstairs.  The  prints 
are  indebted  in  some  aspects  to  the  work 
of  his  contemporary  Chagall,  yet  are 
reminiscent  also  of  Greek  vase  painting. 
They  are  characterized  by  an  abundance 
of  linfe.  The  artist  indulges  in  a  kind  of 
connect-the-dots  game  to  create  webs 
and  nets,  which  entrap  his  figures  (Por- 
trait of  a  Woman  ;  The  Fisherman  ). 
Sometimes  Tschacbasov  uses  the  lines 
merely,  yet  explicitly,  as  connectors.  In 
Nude ,  an  arrow  extends  from  the  breast 
of  the  central  figure  (half-woman,  half- 
tree  stump)  to  an  archery  target  Eye- 
balls, large  and  bulbous,  appear  in  al- 
most every  print,  as  do  aquiline  noses, 
nipples  like  beads,  and  finger-like  phal- 
I  uses .  The  artist  is  obsessed  with  parts  of 
the  body  separate  from  the  body .  In  The 
Dance  he  is  able  to  create  the  illusion  of 
a  line  of  men  and  women  engaging  in  a 
folk  dance  of  some  sort  with  a  minimum 
of  denotative  material  -  breast,  bent  leg, 
raised  nose,  etc.;  he  conveys  the  joyous 
mood  of  the  event  through  the  use  of  his 
almost  primitive  language. 


'Full  Service  FTD  Florist 

'Large  Selection  of  Houseplants 

'Gifts  for  all  Occasions 

'Student  Hardware/Houseware  Needs 

'Balloons 

'Greeting  Cards 

University  Avenue  and  Hwy.  64 

598-5893 
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New  Music:  The  Cramps 


by  Gregory  Clark 

BopPills;G*dD**nRock'n'Roll; 
Bikini  Girls  with  Machine  Guns;  All 
Women  Are  Bad;  Creature  from  the 
Black  Leather  Lagoon;  Shortnin'  Bread; 
Daisys  Up  Your  Butterfly;  Everything 
Goes;  Journey  to  the  Center  of  a  Girl; 
Mama  Oo  Pow  Pow;  Saddle  Up  a  Buzz 
Buzz;  Muleskinner  Blues;  Her  Love 
Rubbed  Off. 

The  story  of  the  Cramps  began 
in  the  early  70's  when  Lux  Interior  (Inner 
Light  to  you,  Erik  Purkhiser  to  his  mom) 
picked  up  his  soon-to-be  significantolher. 
Poison  Ivy  (nee  Kirsty  Wallace),  hitch- 
hiking in  her  native  "godforsaken  East 
Jesusburg"  (Sacramento,  California  to 
the  folks  at  Rand  McNally).  The  couple 
headed  to  Ohio,  where  they  espied  Nick 
Knox  (then  Nick  Stephanoff)  wearing 
purple  hot  pants  at  a  New  York  Dolls' 
show  in  Canton. 

Fascinated  by  the  Dolls,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Cramps  moved  on  to  New 
York,  only  to  find,  to  their  chagrin,  that 
the  Dolls  "were  as  much  freaks  in  New 
York  as  Elvis  was  in  the  South."  Unde- 
lerred,  they  remained  in  the  Big  Apple 
and  set  to  work  developing,  with  the  help 
of  Detroiter  Bryan  Gregory,  a  fusion  of 
rockabilly,  psychedelia,  and  rock'n'roll 
which  gleefully  celebrated  50's  and  60's 
trash  culture,  especially  its  sleaziest 
horror  films  (Herschell  Gordon  Lewis' 
Blood  Feast  and  Russ  Meyer's  Faster 
Pussycat!  Kill!  Kill!  have  been  fre- 
quently and  reverentially  mentioned  by 
the  group). 

With  Lux  on  vocals.  Ivy  and 
Gregory  on  guitars,  and  Knox  on  drums, 
the  Cramps  sprung  themselves  on  New 
York's  late-70's  New  Wave  scene  with 
considerable  success.  Two  45  's  recorded 
atSam  Phillips'  Sun  Studios  in  Memphis 
and  put  out  independently  in  1977  and  a 
fifth  track  were  brought  together  on  their 
first  "mainstream"  release,  the  Gravest 
Hits  EP(1979).  The  1980  LP  Songs  the 
Lord  Taught  Us  attracted  enough  atten- 
tion for  the  Cramps  to  get  a  contract  with 
Miles  Copeland's  IRS  Records;  the  LP 
Psychedelic  Jungle  duly  followed  in 
1981. 

On  these  earl  y  discs  the  tempos 
are  usually  slow  (especially  when  com- 
pared to  the  jackhammer  pace  of  con- 
temporary New  Wave),  the  melodies 
incantatory,  and  the  instrumentation 
spare,  ivy's  single-note  guitar  riffs  and 
the  echo  and  reverb  which  swath  them 
were  clearly  inspired  by  Duane  Eddy, 
Dick  Dale,  and  the  Surfaris;  Lux's 
monotonic  vocals  were  presumable  in- 


spired by  controlled  substances.  The 
group's  own  songs — written  by  Ivy  and 
Lux  and  published  by  their  very  own 
Headcheese  Music — most  often  cele- 
brate the  macabre  ("Human  Fly")  or 
bizarre  ("Don't  Eat  Stuff  Off  the  Side- 
walk, No  Matter  How  Good  It  Looks"), 
preoccupations  which  led  them  to  de- 
scribe their  own  sound  as  "psychobilly." 
The  band  also  proved  themselves  to  be 
loving  archivists  by  resurrecting  obscure 
50's  and  60's  grunge  classics  to  comple- 
ment their  own  material.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, many  of  these  covers  were  as 
lyrically  outre  as  the  Cramps'  own  tunes; 
the  rockabilly  gem  "Rockin'  Bones"  on 
Psychedelic  Jungle  is  a  characteristic 
example. 

It  was  perhaps  their  unortho- 
dox lyrical  obsessions  that  caused  the 
group  to  be  overlooked  during  the  early- 
80's  rockabilly  revival  exemplified  by 
the  Stray  Cats.  The  band  was  also  set 
back  by  changes  in  rhythm  guitarists  and 
an  acrimonious  dispute  with  IRS;  the 
next  record,  the  live  EP  Smell  of  Female 
(1983),  was  financed  entirely  by  thegroup 
and  released  only  in  Europe,  where 
Undead  Heads  (as  Cramps  fans  are 
known)  were  rabid  and  legion. 

Although  only  seven  tracks 
long,  the  disc  was  everything  an  Undead 
Head  could  hop  for,  a  felicitous  mix  of 
warped  originals  ("Weekend  on  Mars," 
"I  Ain'lNothin'  ButaGorehound")  and 
inspired  covers  ("Faster  Pussycat! ")  and 
"Psychotic  Reaction,"  the  latter  a  Top- 
Five  hit  for  the  Count  Five  in  1966). 
Even  belter,  the  tempos  were  now  brisker 
and  the  riffs  more  imaginative  (for  ex- 
ample the  Middle  Eastern  guitar  figure 
in  "Thee  Most  Exalted  Potentate  of 
Love").  Best  of  all,  the  EP's  outrageous 
title  (and  cover  art)  and  the  lyrics  of  at 
least  one  song-"You  Got  Good  Taste"- 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  turning  away 
from  the  simply  gruesome  in  favor  of  the 
prurient  double  entendre. 

The  musical  and  lyrical  shifts 
hinted  at  on  the  Smell  of  Female  EP 
became  fully  evident  on  the  1986  LP  A 
Date  With  Elvis  (not  Coslello).  The 
highly  animated  tunes  on  that- record 
were  driven  along  by  humping  rhythms, 
slyly  erotic  riffs,  and  side-splittingly 
suggestive  song  titles  and  lyrics.  One  of 
the  funniest  tunes  was  with  Lux  vocals 
modeled  on  Elvis'  gospel  singing  and 
the  immortal  verse  "as  Jacob  said  to 
Isaiah/  in  them  biblin'  days  of  yore/ Man 
that  babe  is  the  tomata/  Oh  my  Lord  I'm 
longing  for."  Decency  sadly  precludes 
any  description  of  the  disc's  hilarious 
over  and  liner  photos. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  that  1 990's  Slay  Sick!,  the  group's 
first  American  release  of  new  material 
since  Psychedelic  Jungle,  is  a  work  of 
even  greater  wit  and  elan  than  A  Date 
With  Elvis.  The  loping,  push-and  -pull 
rhythms  serve  to  remind  one  of  the  origi- 
nal meanings  of  the  words  'jazz'  and 
'rock'n'roll'.  Ivy's  riffs  are  remarkable 
varied  and  endlessly  inventive,  and  Lux 's 
song  titles  and  lyrics  have  to  be  heard  (or 
read)  to  be  believed,  the  group  takes  a 
swipe  at  Bob  Seger's  1979hit"01dTime 
Rock  and  Roll"  with  ("I  Like  That)  G*d 
D**n  Rock'n'Roll"  ("the  kind  of  stuff 
that  don't  save  souls").  theRivingtons, 
1962  song  title  "Papa  Oo  Mow  Mow" 
(recycled  by  the  Trashmen  in  their  1964 
hit  Surfin"  Bird)  provides  the  jump-off 
point  for  "Mama  oo  Pow  Pow."  "Jour- 
ney to  the  Center  of  the  Mind,"  Ted 
Nugent's  1968  hit  with  the  Amboy 
Dukes,  gets  its  comeuppance  in  "Jour- 
ney to  the  Center  of  a  Girl,"  and  major 
demolition  jobs  are  done  on  the  covers  of 
Carl  Perkins'  "Her  Love  Rubbed  Off," 
Jimmy  Rodgers'  "Muleskinnner  Blues", 
and  the  pre-50's  chestnut  "Shortnin' 
Bread." 


The  most  interesting  of  the 
remakes,  however,  is  that  of  Macey 
Skipper's  1956  celebration  of  ampheta- 
mines for  Memphis'  Sun  Records,  "Bop 
Pills."  In  1977,  while  recording  their 
first  four  sides  at  Sam  Phillips  studios, 
the  Cramps  met  a  former  associate  of 
Phillips'  who  claimed  that  Elvis  Presley 
initially  gained  access  to  Phillips  by 
suppling  the  Sun  crew  with  speed,  a  drug 
he  knew  either  from  his  truckdriving 
stints  or  from  his  ever-dieting  mother 
Gladys.  The  Cramps'  cover  this  pays 
loving  tribute  to  the  King  at  the  same 
time  as  it  brings  a  long-forgotten  rock- 
abilly relic  back  into  the  public  con- 
sciousness. 

Given  their  determination  to 
draw  our  collective  attention  to  the  most 
sublime  manifestations  of  our  popular 
culture,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Cramps 
can  only  be  viewed  as  Living  American 
National  Treasures.  Their  unimpeach- 
able taste  is  even  evident  in  their  choice 
of  motor  vehicles:  Lux  and  Ivy  drive  a 
'56  Dodge  Golden  Lancer,  Nick  Knox  a 
'55  Olds  Rocket,  and  bassist  Candy  Del 
Mara  '57  Dodge  Royal  Lancer.  Is  there 
any  way  we  cannot,  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
civilization,  get  behind  these  people? 


IRST 


DUCATION 


Don't  let  work  or  family  obligations  hold  you  back.  Continue  your 
education  at  your  own  pace,  in  your  own  place.  The  University  of 
Tennessee  offers  College  Credit,  High  School  and  personal 
interest  Non-Credit  courses  through  the  mail.  No  wasted  commut- 
ing time  or  expense.  1 


Hundreds  of  courses!  Name  _ 

Write  or  call  for  catalogs: 

Address  _ 
□  College/Non-Credit  Catalog 
Q  High  School  Catalog  City 
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Man  on  the  Street      Movie  Review:G/?osf 


fc>i!   What  would  you  do  if  you  could 
be  V.C.  for  a  day? 

Doug  Smith:  A  lot! 

Heather  Bennett:  Allow  women 
equal  opportunity  to  use  therestroom  in 
Walsh-Ellett. 

Robert  Maedgan:  Put  an  elevator 
in  St.  Luke's. 

Clay  Crow:  Make  Fuzzy  a  Calcu- 
lus professor. 

Greg  Agnacian:  MakeT.V.  101  a 
required  class. 

Paul  Streckmann:  Get  a  new  robe 
for  Convocation. 

Nancy  Nettles:  Get  more  Sewanee 


Paige  Ford  and  Victoria  Kogen 
Bum  down  my  new  house,  because  it 
just  isn't  nice  enough. 


Robert  Ingram:  Let  Sewanee,  be 
Sewanee,  and  not  try  to  make  it  a  Rhodes. 

M imi  Gibbs:  Adjourn  my  "wife's 
sorority  meeting." 

Becky  Doncasler  Throw  one  big 
toga  party. 

Jim  Perry:  I  don't  know,  but  I'd 
make  sure  it  was  the  day  he  moved  into 
his  new  house. 

Mike  Lewis:  Tar  and  Feather 
Marriott  Food  Service. 

Terrell  Johnson:  Keep  first  se- 
mester rush. 

Curt  Cloningen  I'd  try  to  enjoy 
myself-I  don't  know-take  in  a  movie. 

Myra  Perkins:  Take  Away  Eddie 
Wilson's  crayons 

Kathleen  Mandato:  Quid 


Is  it  a  love  story  or  is  it  a  who- 
dunit? Is  it  happy  or  is  it  intense?  Ghost 
is  all  of  these  and,  at  the  same  time,  none 
of  these.  Director  Jerry  Zucker  (Ai'r- 
plane!)  can't  seem  to  decide  what  direc- 
tion he  wants  his  movie  to  take. 

Patrick  Swayzc  and  Demi 
Moore  arc  the  perfect  yuppie  New  York 
couple  and  Tony  Goldwyn  is  their  best 
friend  and  Swayzc's  co-worker. 

Swayze  is  murdered  in  a  mug- 
ging, but  his  soul  stays  behind.  The 
audience  can  see  him  and  Whoopi  Gold- 
berg can  hear  him.  By  not  immediately 
being  carted  off  to  the  afterlife,  Swayze 
is  able  to  discover  his  death  was  not  an 
ordinary  mugging.  He  was  murdered, 
but  to  reveal  much  more  of  the  whodunit 
plot  would  spoil  all  the  fun  (not  to  worry, 
you  will  figure  it  out  fairly  quickly). 

Now  Swayze  must  warn  Moore 
of  the  danger  she  is  in.  Enter  Whoopi 
Goldberg,  a  psychic  who,  before 
Swayze's  arrival,  was  a  big  fake.  Now 
she  is  the  only  contact  between  Swayze 
and  Moore.  Goldberg  is  one  of  those 
people  who  can  make  absolutely  any- 
thing funny,  and  her  comic  relief  is  the 
brightest  spot  of  the  film. 

Zucker  cannot  let  Swayze  and 


other  characters  simply  be  killed,  get  up, 
and  be  ghosts.  Rather,  at  these  junctures 
in  the  movie,  the  characters  either  walk 
lowarda  heavenly  lighior are  escorted  to 
the  netherworld  by  black  demons.  Of 
course,  the  good  guys  see  the  light,  the 
villains  are  met  by  the  demons. 

Despite  the  confusion  as  to  plot 
directions  this  is  a  movie  people  will 
like.  This  film  is  sappy,  but  Swayze  and 
Moore  are  typically  good-looking  and 
engage  in  subtle,  sensual  love  scenes. 
Goldberg's  Oda  Mae  Brown  is  itself 
almost  worth  the  price  of  admission. 


Sewanee 
PFva.rma.cy 

Monday  -  Friday 
9:00  -  5:30 

Saturday  9:00  - 1:00 


598-5940 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's 

Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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Walsh  -  Ellett  Celebrates  Centennial 


by  Ann-EIise  Lewa lien 

One  hundred  years  of  renovalion, 
-instruction,  and  rededication  have 
brought  Walsh-Ellett  to  its  centennial 
anniversary  which  was  celebrated  by 
faculty  and  students  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 18,1990,  in  the  Quadrangle. 

During  the  celebration,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  and  Dean 
of  the  College  Brown  Patterson  addressed 
a  small  crowd  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
with  renditions  of  events  that  have  tran- 
spired in  Walsh-EUetl  throughout  the 
years. 

According  to  Mr.  Arthur  Ben 
Chilly,  resident  historiographer  of  Se- 
wanee,  when  Walsh-Elletl  was  con- 
structed, Vice-Chancellor  Telfair 
Hodgson  resigned  because  he  was  in- 
sulted that  an  academic  building  had 
been  built  in  the  place  where  a  chapel 
was  supposed  to  be  built.  Thereafter,  Dr. 
Hodgson  referred  to  Walsh  Hall, 
Sewanee's  fifth  stone  building,  as  "the 
shoe  factory." 

Erected  with  a  bequest  from  Colo- 
atl  Vincent  D.  Walsh  in  October  of  1 890 , 
Walsh  Hall  became  Walsh-Elleu  Hall  in 
1959  when  Dr.  Edward  Coleman  Ellett 
contributed  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
toward  its  renovation.  Similar  to  the  res- 
toration of  Saint  Luke's  Hall  which  took 
place  in  1955,theentire  interior  of  Walsh 
was  stripped  and  replaced  by  a  modem 
steel  and  concrete  structure.  Only  the  Pi 
Omega  debating  society  room  on  the 
second  floor  remained  intact — includ- 
ing its  elegant  speaker's  desk. 

"I  was  a  member  of  the  debating 
society  in  the  30's  before  we  had  televi- 
sion and  the  couch  potato  syndrome.  It 
was  saddening  for  me  when  Walsh  was 
restored  because  the  renovalion  de- 
stroyed the  quainmess  of  theclassrooms," 
commented  Mr.  Quay. 

Since  its  creation  in  1890  Walsh- 
Ellett  has  served  many  different  func- 
tions including  being  a  home  to  the  li- 
brary and  the  first  Sewanee  Fire  Depart- 
jnenL  In  the  1920's  and  30's,  the  fire 
wgrs  consisted  of  two  wheels,  an  axle, 
a  garden  hose,  and  a  handle  by  which  two 
appointed  students  could  transport  water 
to  the  fire. 

"Considering  that  the  students  had 
'io push  the  hose  to  the  fire  and  run  behind 
it  when  going  down  hills  to  avoid  being 
"trampled,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  first  fire 
department  succeeded  in  quenching 
.many  fires,"  said  Mr.  Chitty. 

As  with  most  structures  at  Se- 
wanee, many  stories  have  been  circu- 
aled  about  Walsh-Ellen  Hall.  Afavor- 
te  tale  relates  the  fate  of  one  poor  cow 
who  was  forced  by  some  student  prank- 


sters to  climb  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  third  floor.  However,  upon  reaching 
its  destination,  because  of  a  physical  in- 
capability that  all  cows  have,  it  was  unable 
to  descend  by  the  same  route.  The  pro- 
fessors who  discovered  him  the  next 
morn  were  shocked  but  ill-equipped  to 
return  him  to  the  ground  and  had  to 
butcher  him.  According  to  legend,  the 
ghost  of  the  cow  still  roams  the  halls  on 
moonless  nights. 

Mr.  Chitty  said  "the  legend  of  the 
cow"  is  dubious  at  best. 

Chitty  is  particularly  fond  of  one 
story  about  a  philosophy  professor  who 
became  the  subject  of  one  of  his  own 
jokes. 

Chitty  recalled,  "Professor  John 
M.S.  Macdonald  was  one  of  the  old 
order  of  lecturers — meticulous  and  long- 
winded  although  he  was  a  superb  teacher. 
His  lectures  were  the  same  year  after 
year.  Each  year  when  he  reached  the 
section  about  reality  versus  perception 
he  would  pace  back  and  forth  and  glance 
out  the  window.  He  would  proceed  to 
tell  his  students  that  he  saw  a  yellow  car 
in  the  quadrangle  next  to  All  Saints' 
Chapel. 

"The  students  did  not  believe  him. 
He  said  this  was  his  own  perception  and 
used  it  to  illustrate  a  philosophical  prin- 
ciple. One  year,  as  he  was  lecturing  on 
the  same  subject,  he  looked  out  the 
window  of  his  Walsh-Ellettclassroom  to 
find  his  'perception'  had  become  real- 
ity— someone  had  actually  put  a  yellow 
car  there." 

Mr.  Chitty  recalled  another  story 
in  which  one  of  the  legendary  Sewanee 
dogs  was  enrolled  in  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  and  served  as  the  calender 
for  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Chitty  recalled,  "In  the  1 930's 
Dean  George  M.  Baker  had  a  brown 
collie  who  attended  his  classes  regu- 
larly. He  sat  with  the  Dean  as  all  the 
students  matriculated  and  often  helped 
students  correct  mistakes.  If  a  student 
conjugating  a  verb  in  German  made  a 
mistake,  Fitz — as  the  dog  was  called — 
would  simply  carry  the  eraser  to  the 
student  to  correct  the  mistake.  When 
Dean  Baker — in  a  state  of  absent-minded- 
ness—  would  rush  to  Walsh-Ellett  on  a 
holiday,  Fitz  would  stop  him  by  tugging 
at  his  coal. 

"Of  all  of  Fitz'  special  abilities, 
though,  he  was  most  famous  for  being 
the  only  dog  in  America  with  a  charge 
account.  The  Dean  made  it  a  point  each 
day  to  treat  Fitz  to  ice  cream  cones  from 
the  supply  store.  However,  in  the  sum- 
mer Dean  Baker  returned  home  to  Con- 
necticut and  Fitz  stayed  at  Sewanee.  The 


Walsh  -  Ellen  Hall.  Courtesy  Cap  and  Gown  photo  file. 


Dean  'sabsence  did  not  slop  Fitz,  though. 
He  proceeded  without  fail  to  appear  each 
day  at  the  appointed  hour  and  receive  his 
ice  cream  with  delight.  The  Dean  him- 
self had  the  delight  of  picking  up  the  tab 
at  the  end  of  each  summer  for  Fitz' 


extravagant  snacks." 

Walsh-Ellett  Hall  has  endured  the 
hardship  and  joys  of  one  hundred  years 
of  vitality  and  with  Sewanee  sandstone 
as  its  base,  many  years  are  yet  to  come. 
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University  Celebrates  130th  Anniversary, 
Confers  Four  Degrees  at  Convocation 


by  Michael  Cass 
News  Editor 

The  University  commemorated 
the  130th  anniversary  of  its  founding  and 
conferred  four  honorary  degrees  at  a 
Founders'  Day  convocation  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  Oct.  8. 

Howard  Baker  Jr.,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws 
degree  from  the  University,  spoke  at  the 
ceremony,  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions' role  in  worldpolitics  and  the  United 
States'  recent  part  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Judson  Child, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  also  con- 
ferred a  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  degree  on 
Talbot  D' Alemberte  and  honored  the  Rt. 


Senator  Howard  Baker  prepares  for  Convocation  .  Photo  byLyn  Hutchinson. 
Rev.  Robert  Johnson  and  the  Venerable  D'Alembcrte.presideni-clectof 

Reuben  Torrey  in  with  Doctor  of  Divin-     the  American  Bar  Association  and  a  1955 
ity  degrees.  graduate  of  the  University,  is  a  lawyer 


based  in  Miami.  He  is  counsel  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  banking  sub-committee  that 
is  investigating  abuses  in  federal  hous- 
ing programs. 

Johnson  is  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  formerly  rector  of  Holy 
Innocents'  Episcopal  Church  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Holy  Innocents' 
Episcopal  School  in  Atlanta  for  1 7  years. 

Torrey  ison  leave  of  absence  as 
dircctorof  Jesus  Abbey  in  the  Diocese  of 
Taejon  in  Kang  Wan  Do,  Korea,  where 
he  has  served  since  1965.  He  was  arch- 
deacon of  Kang  Wan  Do  from  1971  to 
1989.  He  received  his  Master  of  Theol- 
ogy degree  concurrently  from  the  Uni- 
versity Of  the  South  and  Princeton  Uni- 

continued  on  page  2 


ADT,  Chi  Psi,  Fiji  win  Dean's  Cup  for  1989-90 


By  Valerie  Morrison 

Alpha  Delta  Theta  sorority  and 
Chi  Psi  and  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraterni- 
ties were  awarded  the  Dean's  Cup  Oct. 
2,  signifying  their  standing  as  the  Greek 
organizations  that  best  upheld  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  of  the  University 
during  the  1989-90  academic  year. 

The  three  Greek  organizations 
awarded  were  very  pleased  to  be  recog- 
nized for  their  achievements. 

"I  think  our  members'  hard 
work  and  dedication  earned  us  the 
award,"  said  Honor  Marks,  president  of 
Alpha  Delta  Theta. 

Though  the  Dean's  Cup  was 
awarded  during  Fall  Fest  in  past  years, 
this  year  a  reception  was  held  in  Convo- 
cation Hall. 

"I  feel  this  way  of  presenting 
the  trophy  better  emphasized  the  honor 
the  Dean's  Cup  represents,"  said  Dean 
of  Women  Mary  Susan  Cushman. 


Members  of  ADT  finish  map  painting  project  at  Sewanee  Elementary.  Photo  by 
Allsion  Middleton. 

The  Inter-Fraternity  and  Inter-  fraternitiesandsixsororitiesonthebasis 
Sorority  Councils,  Cushman  and  Dean  of  1 0  specific  criteria,  including  scholar- 
of MenRobertPearigenevaluatedthe  1 1     ship,  service  to  community,  respect  for 


human  worth  and  dignity,  leadership 
development,  development  of  individ- 
ual and  group  responsibility,  Fiscal  re1 
sponsibility,  responsible  membership 
selection  and  pledge  education,  devel- 
opment of  alumni/alumnae  support, 
maintenance  of  property,  and  social  life. 

Excellence  in  all  10  areas  was 
required  for  organizations  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  Dean's  Cup,  said  Cushman. 
Other  factors  considered  in  the  decision 
included  the  groups'  flexibility,  creativ- 
ity, consideration  and  treatment  of 
pledges,  and  individual  as  well  as  group 
participation  in  community  serviceproj- 
ects. 

The  Dean's  Cup  is  a  new  tradi- 
tion for  sororities  on  the  Mountain,  one 
Cushman  hopes  will  continue. 

"I  think  the  Dean's  Cup  recog- 
nizes groups  that  are  acting  responsibly 
and  take  their  citizenship  at  the  Univer- 
sity seriously,"  said  Cushman. 
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NEWS 


University  Finances 
Improvements  Through 
Bond  Sale 


On  September  25,  the  Uni- 
versity issued  $7.5  million  in  tax  ex- 
empt bonds.  These  bonds,  issued  by 
the  Health  and  Educational  Facilities 
Board  of  Franklin  County,  are  being 
used  to  fund  the  renovation  of  Quin- 
tard  Hall,  the  installation  of  the  new 
telecommunications  system,  and  work 
that  is  expected  to  begin  on  Gailor 
Hall.  Four  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  will  go  to  the  Quintard 
project,  $3 .0  m  ill  ion  to  the  telecomm  u- 
nications  system,  and  the  remaining 
$200,000  to  improve  Gailor  Hall  and 
pay  bond  fees.  The  bonds  were  ini- 
tially issued  at  a  variable  interest  rate 
of  6.0  per  cent.  The  issue  may  be 
converted  to  a  fixed  rale  at  the 


University's  request.  Repayment 
begins  September  1, 1992,  and  contin- 
ues until  the  bonds  are  paid  off  Sep- 
tember 1,2010. 

According  to  Vice-President 
of  Business  and  Community  Relations 
Tom  Kepple,  the  University  had  only 
$68,000  in  debt  service  prior  to  this 
bond  sale.  In  comparison  with  univer- 
sities similar  to  Sewanee,  this  $7.5 
million  debt  is  a  conservative  venture. 
Any  income  to  the  University  may  be 
used  for  bond  repayment 

"Bonds  were  chosen  over  a 
normal  loan  option,"  slates  Kepple, 
"because  of  their  marketability."  It  is 
possible  that  the  bonds  can  be  paid  off 
early  if  funds  become  available. 


Anglican  Scholar  John 
Booty  to  Lead  Lectures 


continued  from  page  1 

versity  in  1945. 

Baker,  who  attended  Sewanee 
and  Tulane  University,  came  to  national 
prominencein  1973  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  WalergaleCommitlee,  sought 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
in  1980,  and  was  President  Reagan's 
Chief  of  Staff  for  17  months  in  1987  and 
1988,  addressed  the  relatively  small 
audience  for  approximately  20  minutes, 
recounting  his  first  exposure  to  Sewanee 
in  1 943 ,  when  he  arrived  here  for  a  two- 
year  U.S.  Navy  training  program. 

"So  it  has  taken  mc  47  years  to 
get  my  degree  from  the  University  of  the 
South,  just  as  the  United  Nations  is  now 
doing  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do  47 
years  ago,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Winston  Churchill,  and  Joseph  Stalin 
began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing an  international  peacekeep- 
ing organization.  The  U.N.'s  actions 
concerning  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  seem  to  be  working.  It  suddenly 
found  itself  at  the  center  of  the  greatest 
concerted  effort  the  world  has  seen  since 
World  War  II,  and  it  responded  quite 
well." 

Baker  also  gave  "lavish  credit" 
to  President  George  Bush,  whom  he  feels 
has  "acted  every  bit  the  role  of  Presi- 
dent" in  his  dealings  with  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  flexibility  of  Soviet  Premier  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

"Imagine  if  the  U.S.S.R.  were 


still  a  friend  to  all  of  America's  ene- 
mies," said  Baker. 

Bakcrpraised  the  United  States' 
involvement  and  perseverance  in  East- 
em  Europe,  which  finally  reaped  bene- 
fits when  a  number  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments fell  in  1989,  and  pointed  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  these  ideals. 

"We  will  need  the  same  perse- 
verance in  the  Middle  East.  If  we  insist 
on  sudden  success  we  will  almost  always 
be  disappointed." 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Booty, 
emeritus  professor  of  Anglican  studies 
at  the  School  of  Theology,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  annual  William 
Poicher  DuBose  Lectures,  October  17- 
18.  The  theme  of  this  year's  lecture 
scriesis"TheSixteenfh Century  Informs 
the  Decade  of  Evangelism."  The  public 
is  invited  to  attend  the  lectures  at  4:00 
p.m.  Wednesday,  October  17,  and  at 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  October  17,  and 
Thursday,  October  18,  in  Convocation 
Hall. 

Dr.  Booty,  who  holds  a  B.A. 
from  Wayne  Slate  University  and  both 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Princeton 
University,  began  teaching  in  1 958  when 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  continued  in  theo- 
logical education  for  the  next  32  years, 
not  only  as  a  distinguished  teacher,  but 
also  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
1982-1985.  Dr.  Booty  has  served  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  numerous  capaci- 
ties, including  his  term  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Youth  Commission  and  his 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  editors  of 
the  St.  Luke's  Journal  of  Theology. 
Although  he  retired  from  the  School  of 


Theology  last  May,  hecontinucs  to  serve 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  its  historiogra- 
pher. 

A  prolific  writer.  Dr.  Booty  has 
published  several  books  and  articles  and 
edited  a  number  of  volumes  in  his  field. 
His  latest  book  is  John  Donne:  Selec- 
tions from  Divine  Poems,  Sermons, 
Devotions,  and  Prayers  (Paulist  Press, 
1990).  Upon  his  retirement,  the  Univer- 
sity honored  him  with  zfestschrift-This 
Sacred  Place:  Anglican  Reflections  for 
JohnBooty  (Cowley  Publications,  1990)- 
a  publication  which  includes  a  complete 
bibliography  of  Booty's  published  works. 

Tuesday,  Octoberl6, 1990,  Dr. 
Booty  will  be  honored  at  an  autograph 
party  at  the  University  Book  and  Supply 
Store  in  Sewanee  from  4:00-5:30  p.m. 

The  lecture  series  honors  Wil- 
liam Porcher  DuBose,  the  second  dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology  and  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  scholar  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  Known  widely  for  his 
writings,  DuBose  has  been  recognized 
as  the  leading  theologian  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 


Chi  Psi  members  Jonathan  Webster  and  Chip  Wallace  display  Dean's  Cup. 
Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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Clement  Chen  Hall 
Nears  Completion 


by  Jay  Tomlin 

Clement  Chen  Hall,  which  will 
serveas  the  Vice-Chancellor's  new  resi- 
dence, a  multi-purpose  activities  build- 
ing, and  a  shelter  for  Sewanee's  more 
distinguished  guests,  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  November.  The  building 
is  located  next  to  Cleveland  Hall  on 
University  Avenue. 

Clement  Chen  Hall  is  named 
after  a  1953  Sewanee  graduate.  Chen 
was  a  Chinese  refugee  discovered  by 
Episcopalian  missionaries  and  brought 
to  Sewanee.  After  graduating,  he  at- 
tended an  architectural  school  and  went 
on  to  become  a  prominent  architect, 
building  branches  of  Holiday  Inn  in 
Pasadena  and  Xian  and  co-owning,  with 
the  Chinese  government,  the  largest 
hotel  in  Peking.  The  University  pre- 
sented Chen  with  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award. 

A  visit  to  Sewanee  convinced 
Chen  that  Fulford  Hall  was  inappropri- 
ate for  its  intended  use  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  residence.  In  light  of  this, 


Chen  donated  $500,000  to  initiate  the 
construction  of  a  new  residence.  He 
died  two  hours  after  confirming  the  ar- 
rival of  his  check. 

Randy  Marks,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  in  the  class  of  1967  and 
the  operator  of  a  Birmingham  architec- 
tural firm,  designed  the  building,  at- 
tempting in  the  process  to  sustain  the 
atmosphere  created  by  other  campus 
buildings. 

The  total  cost  of  production 
came  to  $1.2  million.  Chen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  furnished 
the  majority  of  these  funds,  though  the 
University  paid  for  accesses  for  handi- 
capped persons,  as  it  was  required  by 
the  government  to  do. 

Vice-Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  tentatively  plan  to  move 
into  their  new  home  Oct.  20.  Students 
are  invited  to  see  the  completed  resi- 
dence Nov.  15,  and  the  official  dedica- 
tion will  take  place  the  following  day. 
Mrs.  Clement  Chen  plans  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  her  late  husband's  memo- 
rial. 


A  lot  of  campus  rapes  start  here. 


Whenever  there's  drinking  or  drugs,  things  can  get  out  of  hand- 
So  its  no  surprise  that  many  campus  rapes  involve  alcohol. 
But  you  should  know  that  under  any  circumstances,  sex  without 
the  other  persons  consent  is  considered  rape.  A  felony  punishable 
by  prison.  And  drinking  is  no  excuse. 
Thai's  why,  when  you  party,  it's  good  to  know  what  your  limits  are. 
You  see,  a  little  sobering  thought  now  can  save  you  from  a  big 
problem  later 


Student  -  Faculty  Dialogue  Announced 


The  University  of  the  South 
will  host  the  Rev.  Werner  Kratschell, 
Dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  Pankow,  East  Berlin,  Ger- 
many at  the  Student-Faculty  Dialogue 
on  Tuesday,  October  16, 1990. 

Pastor  Kratschell  will  speak  on 
the/? ole  of  the  Church  in  East  Germany' s 
Peaceful  Revolution.  The  Dialogue  will 
be  conducted  in  the  Bishop's  Common 
from  4:30-6:00  p.m.  It  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public.  In  addition  to  the  presen- 
tation, there  will  be  a  question  and  an- 
swer period. 

Pastor  Kratschell  was  born  in 
Berlin,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister. 
Although  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters 
left  the  country,  he  remained  in  the  East 
and  studied  theology  in  Naumburg  and 
East  Berlin  and  was  a  parson  in  Berlin 
for  10  years.  In  1979  he  became  Dean  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pankow,  which 
is  a  district  of  25  parishes  and  25,000 
Lutherans.  In  1982hebecameamember 


of  the  Peace  Circle  in  Pankow,  which  he 
defended  from  conformist  pressure  from 
the  state.  In  this  capacity,  he  made 
numerous  trips  to  the  United  States, 
England,  and  the  Soviet  Union  where  he 
established  contact  with  many  interna- 
tional figures. 

After  the  political  changes  in 
the  fall  of  1989,  Kratschell  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  political  forum  which  provided  lead- 
ership in  East  Germany  between  the  old 
Socialist  government  and  the  election  of 
the  new  government  this  past  March.  Of 
local  interest,  Kralsc hell's  son,  Joachim, 
fled  over  the  Hungarian  border  in  1989 
and  visited  Sewanee  and  the  University 
of  the  South  in  the  summer  of  1990. 

Pastor  Kratschell  is  a  member 
of  the  Community  of  the  Cross  of  Nails 
and  has  worked  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween countries.  He  has  also  hosted  an 
International  Cross  of  Nails  conference 
in  East  Berlin. 


University  Adopts  New 
Alcohol  Policy 


by  Barbara  Harris 

A  few  days  before  Fall  Party 
Weekend,  the  administration  distributed 
copies  of  the  University's  "Drug  Free 
Campus"  statement  to  all  University 
faculty,  staff  and  students. 

The  University  formulated  its 
new  policy,  which  contains  no  major 
changes  from  the  previous  statement,  in 
compliance  with  the  Drug-Free 
Workplace  Act  of  1988  and  the  Drug- 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
Amendments  of  1989,  two  federal  laws 
passed  during  the  nation's  "war  on 
drugs.''  These  two  acts  required  all  col- 
leges and  universities  to  put  a  specific 
drug  and  alcohol  policy  into  force,  and 
the  University  complied  well  before  the 
deadline  announced  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

"The  unlawful  possession,  use, 
distribution,  sale  or  manufacture  of  il- 
licit drugs  and  alcohol  on  The  University 
of  the  South  campus,  on  property  owned 
or  controlled  by  The  University  of  the 
South,  or  as  part  of  any  activity  of  The 
University  of  the  South  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited," declares  the  statement,  outlining 
the  policy  on  drug  and  alcohol  use  on 
campus.  This  blanket  policy  covers  all 
employees  and  students,  who  "are  sub- 
ject to  applicable  federal,  state  and  local 
laws  related  to  this  matter." 

The  policy  also  lists  the  sanc- 


tions imposed  by  federal  and  state  au- 
thorities on  violators.  These  sanctions 
include  maximums  of  "life  imprison- 
ment, substantial  fines,  supervised  re- 
lease, or  any  combination  of  the  above." 
These  punishments  would  be  doubled  in 
cases  involving  college  or  high  school 
campuses  or  minors.  State  laws  consider 
"possession  or  casual  exchange  of  an 
illicit  drug"  to  be  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
unless  it  involves  a  minor,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  a  felony.  Possession  of  alco- 
hol by  minors  is  considered  a  misde- 
meanor as  well. 

The  University  has  additional 
sanctions  to  be  imposed  after  the  convic- 
tion of  employees  or  students  who  vio- 
late the  policies.  For  employees,  these 
could  include  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: termination  of  employment,  sus- 
pension, mandatory  participation  in  a 
rehabilitation  program,  recommendation 
for  counselling,  referral  for  prosecution, 
letter  of  warning,  or  probation.  Sanc- 
tions for  students  include  expulsion, 
suspension,  mandatory  participation  in  a 
rehabilitation  program ,  referral  for  prose- 
cution, probation,  fines,  community 
service,  or  reprimand. 

The  statement  also  reminds 
students  of  the  health  risks  associated 
with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  of  avail- 
able counseling  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  students  with  substance  abuse 
problems. 
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I  would've  bought  a  Macintosh  even  without 

the  student  discount. 


Greg  Gallent 

Consumer  Economics  and  Housing 

Cornell  University 


"The  first  time  I  saw  a  Macintosh,  I  was  immediately 
hooked.  It's  a  work  of  art.  I  saw  the  student 
pricing  and  my  next  move  was  obvious:  get  one. 
"Some  other  computers  are  cheaper,  but  they're 
a  pain  to  learn,  and  working  on  them  can  be 
a  grueling  experience.  Last  year,  a  friend 
bought  another  kind  of  computer  against 
my  advice  and  has  used  it  for  maybe  15 
hours.  What  a  waste. 


"Macintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  mind.  It  lets  you  concentrate  on 
what's  in  your  paper,  not  on  how  to  get  it  on 
paper.  You  can  create  professional-looking 
documents  in  minutes,  and  you  lose  the  fear  of 
learning  new  programs  because  they  all  work 
in  the  same  way 

"Once  you've  worked  with  a  Macintosh, 
there's  no  turning  back'.' 

For  more  information,  visit  or  call: 

Academic  Computing,  598-1362 

Woods  Lab,  Room  137 


Why  do  people  love  Macintosh9? 
Ask  them. 
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OPINION 


Letters  to  the  Editor        IFC  Explains  Judicial 


Convocation 
Attendance  Low 


To  the  students  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences: 

Last  Monday,  8  October,  the 
University  held  Founder's  Day  Con- 
vocation in  the  chapel  at  12:30  p.m. 
The  speaker  was  former  United  States 
Senator  and  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff  Howard  H.  Baker.  Mr.  Baker 
gave  a  brilliant  speech  on  the  evolu- 
tion and  recent  importance  of  the 
United  Nations,  but,  unfortunately, 
only  five  hundred  people  were  there  to 
hear  it.  Of  those  five  hundred,  ap- 
proximately twenty  percent  were  stu- 
dents. It  was  very  embarrassing  for 
those  involved  with  the  convocation  to 
have  such  a  poor  turnout  to  hear  one  of 
today's  political  heroes. 


Up  until  the  early  1970s  at- 
tendance at  all  convocations  was  man- 
datory. As  one  of  the  Regents  put 
it," As  a  student,  every  time  the  doors 
(of  the  chapel)  were  open,  I  had  to  be 
there."  Clearly,  the  Deans  arc  not 
inclined  to  return  to  the  policy  of  man- 
datory attendance  of  convocations. 
They  have  left  this  decision  up  to  us. 
For  this  reason,  1  urge  you  in  respect 
for  the  University  and  its  traditions  to 
attend  the  few  remaining  convocations 
this  year. 

Sincerely, 

Scott  Ortwcin 

President 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen 


iAll  Saints'  Chapel 

The  University  of  the  South 


Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday  8:00  a.m. — Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m.— The  University  Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Evensong  (1st 

Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  p.m. — Sunday  Night  Live!  An 
informal  Eucharist 
with  guitars. 
Monday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer — SL 

Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Tuesday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00— Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service  of 


Board  Ruling 


Healing 

Wednesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Thursday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Friday 

8:45— Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 

• 

We  are  writing  in  response  to 
a  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Sewanee  Purple  concerning  the 
punishment  of  the  Phi  Delta  Thcta  Fra- 
ternity (PDT)  by  the  IFC  Judicial  Board. 
The  letter  by  Trey  Brannom  contains 
many  discrepancies  which  require  im- 
mediate clarification. 

First,  the  current  Judicial 
Board  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
Judicial  Board  it  replaced  due  primarily 
to  the  existence  of  an  investigative  arm. 
Without  this,  the  only  evidence  avail- 
able in  the  PDT  case  would  have  been 
the  police  report  and  testimony  of  the 
PDT  president.  Because  of  the  use  of  the 
investigator,  the  Judicial  Board  had 
access  to  testimony  from  the  police, 
rushecs,  members  of  the  PDT  fraternity, 
and  the  Dean  of  Men  which  allowed  the 
board  to  more  capably  deal  with  this 
situation  than  the  administration  would 
have.  We  defend  our  judgement  of  the 
Phi's  for  two  primary  reasons: 

1.  The  investigator  turned  up 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  any  claims 
that  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  pro- 
vided alcohol  at  this  party.  Furthermore, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  fraternity  made 
an  effort  to  keep  alcohol  off  of  their 
property  before  the  police  themselves 
arrived.  By  the  time  that  the  police 
came,  the  fraternity  had  given  up  be- 
cause of  the  blatant  disregard  of  the  dry 
rush  rules  by  all  sectors  of  the  student 
body  including  other  fraternity  men, 
women,  and  independents. 

2.  The  punishment,  which 
was  proposed  in  the^  trial  and  agreed 
upon  by  a  majority  of  fraternity  presi- 
dents and  the  Dean  of  Men,  was  deemed 
suitable  for  an  infraction  of  this  scale. 
Had  we  recommended  a  bid  reduction, 
as  Mr.  Brannom  suggests,  then  that  would 
have  left  us  little  room  for  escalation  of 
punishment  had.a  more  serious  infrac- 
tion arisen  during  rush.  To  clarify  Mr. 
Brannom's  claim,  a  bid  reduction  was 
never  proposed,  though  it  wasdiscussed. 
For  the  reason  given  above,  we  felt  it  was 
not  suitable  for  this  situation. 

The  Phis  in  fact  have  been 
involved  in  trying  to  change  themselves 
to  come  more  in  line  with  the  traditional 
goals  set  by  their  national  organization. 
They  have  worked  extremely  hard  in  the 
recent  past  and  made  major  changes  in 
their  chapter.  TheattackonwePhi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity  is  completely  uncalled 
for  since  the  point  of  Mr.  Brannom's 
article  was  to  berate  the  IFC  judicial 
system. 


The  IFC  constitution  contains 
provisions  designed  (o  help  guarantee 
the  confidentiality  of  all  trials  to  try  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  such  as  the  one 
that  Mr.  Brannom's  letter  has  caused. 
His  claim  that  "almost  everyone  who 
attended  seems  to  haveeithcrbeen  served 
by  a  Phi  or  knows  someone  who  was,"  is 
a  perfect  example  of  hearsay.  Hearsay 
has  no  place  in  the  format  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  this  is  a  main  reason  that 
the  former  judicial  board  was  restruc- 
tured. The  fraternity  system  should  not 
go  unchecked,  and  likewise,  the  Judicial 
Board  should  not  be  free  from  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Brannom's  comments  arc  appreci- 
ated, however  it  is  disappointing  when 
the  facts  are  misrepresented.  We  ask  that 
in  the  future  unsubstantiated  claims  not 
be  made  for  this  only  makes  our  jobs 
harder  and  defaces  the  image  of  Se- 
wanee. 

Stephen  M.  Jordan 
Chairman,  IFC  Judicial  Board 

Walter  P.  Tyree,  IV 
IFC  Convenor 

Robert  W.  Pearigen 
Dean  of  Men 


Special 
Request 


To  the  Editor: 

I  lost  our  paycheck  at  the 
B.C.  on  September  26th  and  would 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
student  who  found  it  and  took  the 
timeoutofabusy  schedule  to  turn  it 
in  to  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

As  a  small  way  of  saying 
"Thank  You,"  I'd  like  to  have  the 
student  come  over  for  dinner  if  he/ 
she  would  only  call  and  set  up  a 
time! 

Most  Sincerely, 
Carolyn  C.  Hatchett 
School  of  Theology 
598-5841 
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Notes  on  the  Back  of  a  Convocation  Program 


by  Andy  Moore 
Associate  Editor 

I  was  embarrassed  when  I  entered 
All  Saints'  Chapel  for  Founders'  Day 
Convocation  Monday,  October  9.  I  was 
embarrassed  for  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  someone  such  as  Howard 
Baker,  Jr.  here  to  speak.  I  was  embar- 
rassed for  the  student  body.  In  a  letter 
printed  near  to  these  words  Order  of 
Gownsmen  President  Scott  Ortwein 
speculates  there  were  500  people  in  All 
Saints'  to  hear  Mr.  Baker.  I  dare  say  this 
figure  is  loo  high.  I  do  concur  with  his 
statement  that  an  embarrassingly  small 
percentage  of  this  already  small  number 
were  University  students.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  phrase,  embar- 
rassingly small. 

Friends,  this  man  has  been 
Senate  majority  leader  and  While  House 
Chief  of  Staff.    He  has  been  a  very 


powerful  man  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  a  close  advisor  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  world.  This  man 
had  something  to  say  to  us,  but  very  few 
cared  enough  to  share  in  the  wisdom  he 
imparted  to  ihc  Sewanee  community. 
This  poor  showing  at  Convocation  was  a 
reflection,  I'm  afraid,  of  ihc  general 
apathetic  feeling  of  the  student  body. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  was  held  the  Tuesday 
evening  after  the  poorly  attended  Con- 
vocation. (Ircalizcthisisnotancwbcef, 
but  please  allow  me  this  lime  and  space 
to  add  my  own  belaboring  gripe.)  The 
OG  has  a  large  number  of  members  who 
enjoy  Ihc  privileges  a  gown  brings.  Any 
meeting  of  a  group  this  size  should  have 
to  occur  in  a  facility  wilh  the  capacity  of 
a  Convocation  Hall  or  Blackman  Audi- 
torium. Ncilhcroflhcse  assembly  places, 
however,  was  needed  for  the  first 
mccling'stumoul.  The  assembled  group 


was  able  to  meet  for  a  more  or  less  round 
table  discussion  in  the  Torian  Room  of 
Dupont  Library.  The  Order  discussed 
the  important  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions. The  idea  was  to  give  our  president, 
the  aforementioned  Scott  Ortwein,  an 
idea  how  Ihe  Order  feels  concerning  the 
Task  Force's  recommendations,  which 
he  could  then  pass  on  to  the  appropriate 
powersthatbe.  This  small  tum-oulleads 
one  to  believe  people  do  not  care  enough 
about  what  is  going  on  to  want  to  lake 
even  a  passive  role  in  the  discussion 
process.  So  many  things  are  changing, 
and  there  are  many  recommendations 
for  change  pending.  As  it  was  last  Tues- 
day night,  the  OG  can  be  a  forum  for 
students  to  be  heard.  Sadly,  not  many 
wanted  to  be  heard. 

Finally,  in  my  own  personal 
space  in  the  last  issue  I  expressed  an 
opinion  I'm  sure  not  everyone  agreed 
with.  My  intention  was  to  stir  up  people 


enough  to  think  about  what  I  had  to  say . 
I  expected  a  good  bit  of  reaction  from 
those  who  took  issue  with  my  opinion. 
Surely  someone  would  want  the  rebuttal 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  I  thought-  But,  no.  Once  again, 
sadly,  no  one  cared  enough  to  lake  a  few 
minutes  to  express  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

Sewanee  offers  many  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  be  enriched  or  to 
express  opinions  that  possibly  could  alter 
the  way  someone  thinks.  It  is  loo  bad 
Sewanee  students  do  not  lake  advantage 
of  many  of  these  opportunities.  These 
students  will  get  drunk  and  pack  the 
football  stadium.or  they  will  put  on  their 
kilts  and  capes  to  congregate,  but  they 
won't  sit  a  few  minutes  to  hear  a  great 
politician  or  discuss  issues  important  to 
the  future  of  the  University.  This  apathy 
is  disheartening  when  I  think  that  we  are 
considered  our  nation's  future  leaders. 


Curriculum  Changes 
Offer  Improvement  in 
Quality  of  Education 


Go  For  the  Win 


by  Melinda  Ricketts 
Editor 

Amid  much  discussion  and  debate 
last  semester,  the  faculty  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  series  of  curriculum 
changes  that  will  be  implemented  in  the 
fall  of  1991 .  These  changes  have  raised 
concerns  among  students  that  faculty 
members  are  "just  trying  to  get  out  of 
work"  and  thai  the  University  is  reduc- 
ing a  student's  ability  to  enjoy  a  wide  and 
varied  selection  of  courses.  In  reality, 
neither  of  these  arguments  can  be  justi- 
fied if  the  true  motives  underlying  the 
proposed  changes  are  examined. 

Wilh  the  current  arrangement, 
faculty  members  teach  four  classes  of 
three  hours  each.  This  varies  wilhin 
certain  departments  (language  depart- 
ments, for  example),  and  some  faculty 
members  have  even  more  hours  added  to 
their  schedules.  Wilh  ihe  changes,  fac- 
ulty members  will  have  a  reduced  course 
load.  In  addition,  students  will  lake  four 
courses  al  four  hours  each  rather  than  the 
traditional  five  al  three  hours  each. 

Another  change  is  Ihe  intro- 
duction of  a  writing  across  Ihe  curricu- 
lum program  thai  will  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  lake  writing  courses  in 


their  area  of  interest— political  science, 
for  example. 

Put  simply,  the  rationale  be- 
hind Ihese  changes  is  "less  quantity  and 
morcqualily."  Both  students  and  faculty 
members  alike  are  attempting  to  cover 
loo  much  material  in  too  lillle  lime.  The 
changes  will  allow  greater  concentration 
of  fewer  topics  wilh  more  thorough  in- 
struction. 

Class  lime  will  be  increased, 
but  with  a  fewcrnumber  of  courses  taken 
each  semester,  the  changes  should  be  a 
definite  improvement  for  students  and 
faculty  alike. 

I  have  often  come  away  from  a 
course  feeling  that  I  skimmed  lols  of 
things  but  really  gained  in-depth  knowl- 
edge of  nothing.  I  believe  that  this  is 
exactly  Ihe  kind  of  problem  the  changes 
were  designed  to  remedy. 

Before  we  criticize  the  changes 
toomuch.let'sgivelhemachance.  They 
were  designed  to  help  us  all  and  improve 
the  quality  ofour  lime  spent  in  class.  We 
should  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  fewer  topics  and 
thereby  improve  our  understanding  of 
the  material  al  hand. 


by  Doug  Mook 
Sports  Editor 

The  end  result  of  the  football  game 
between  The  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Auburn  University  upset  me.  Why? 
The  game  ended  in  a  tie,  there  was  no 
winner.  UT,  The  team  I  was  rooting  for, 
missed  a  thirty-seven  yard  field  goal  for 
the  win.  Later,  when  I  was  discussing 
the  game  with  a  friend  in  Gailor,  some- 
body came  up  to  me  and  said,  at  least 
they  didn't  lose.  This  is  not  Ihe  altitude 
to  have  in  a  sports  event;  you  should  play 
for  the  win. 

Auburn  scored  a  touchdown 
wilh  abouta  minute  lefttoplay.  Auburn's 
head  coach,  Pat  Dye,  elected  to  kick  the 
extra  point  and  go  for  a  tie.   His  call 
should  have  been  to  go  for  the  two  point 
conversion  and  win  the  game.    A  tie 
decides  nothing;apartof  sports  is  to  win, 
not  to  tie.   Pal  Dye  played  for  the  tie, 
which  I  feel  is  the  incorrect  call.  Auburn 
had  one  last  play  in  the  game  after  UT 
missed  the  field  goal.  Pal  Dye  instructed 
his  quarterback  to  sit  on  Ihe  ball  and  end 
the  game  as  a  tie.  He  should  have  told  ihe 
quarterback  to  throw  a  bomb  and  hope 
foratouchdown.  Games  have  been  won 
this  way  before,  it  could  have  happened. 
I  also  have  to  be  upset  wilh 
Johnny  Majors,  the  UT  coach  for  his 
coaching  in  the  UT-Colorado  game 
played  on  Aug.  31  sL  The  situation  was 
similar,  UT  scored  a  touchdown  wilh 


lillle  lime  left  in  the  game,  and  Majors 
played  for  the  tie.  He,  too,  should  have 
gone  for  the  two  point  conversion  to  win 
the  game.  However,  Majors  played  for 
the  tie. 

The  argument  that  you  don't 
lose  anything  by  playing  for  a  tie  is  not 
valid.  Tennessee,  entering  the  Auburn 
game,  was  ranked  5lh  in  the  nation, 
Auburn  was  ranked  3rd.  When  the  next 
AP polls cameout,UT  dropped  from  5th 
to  6th,  and  Auburn  dropped  from  3rd  to 
5th.  Thus,  the  tie  hurt  both  teams  in  the 
eyes  of  the  AP  poll.  Also,  as  a  result  of 
the  tie,  UT  has  a  slim,  at  best,  chance  to 
win  the  national  title.  Teams  that  have 
tied  two  games  generally  don't  gave  a 
good  enough  record  to  win  a  national 
title.  UT  hurt  itself  in  two  ways,  one, 
they  fell  in  the  AP  rankings,  and  two,  UT 
has  almost  no  chance  to  win  a  national 
title  becausethey  have  two  lies. 

College  football  ought  to  adopt 
an  overtime  system  because  a  tie  doesn't 
resolve  who  has  the  better  team.  In  high 
school  football,  there  is  an  overtime 
system,  why  not  in  college?  I  propose  a 
fifteen  minute  overtime  period.  This  is 
nolsudden  death  as  in  professional  foot- 
ball; a  team,  if  scored  upon,  should  have 
the  chance  to  either  even  up  the  score,  or 
to  take  ihe  lead.  Ifscoreisticdallheend 
of  a  fifteen  minute  overtime  period,  then 
Ihe  game  should  be  decided  by  sudden 
death.  An  overtime  system  in  collegiate 
football  would  end  all  ihe  controversy 
surrounding  ties. 
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The  Earth  Is  Dying  and  All  We  Can  Do  Is  Crush  Cups 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

The  earth  is  in  pain.  Her  agony  is 
evident  in  the  bleeding  of  her  oceans,  the 
cracking  of  her  land,  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  her  atmosphere.  Human  beings 
have  inhabited  her  and  have  forgotten 
how  to  take  care  of  her.  In  the  interest  of 
convenience,  people  have  neglected  the 
environment.  Only  now,  when  the  expi- 
ration date  is  upon  us,  are  the  residents  of 
this  planet  beginning  to  take  care  of  their 
home. 

Every  day  people  mindlessly  con- 
sume tons  of  food  and  other  goods — 
creating  tons  of  trash.  The  refuse  then 
sits  in  bins  and  waits  for  its  ride.  When 
the  trash  man  comes,  he  smashes  the 
trash  and  takes  it  to  a  dump  where  it  is 
heaved  into  a  landfill.  Sometimes  the 
trash  doesn't  reach  the  landfill — it  ends 
up  on  the  roadside,  or  even  in  the  ocean, 
where  it  poisons  plants  and  animals. 
The  landfills  are  teeming  with 
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garbage.  Toxic  and  solid  wastes  are 
crammed  into  what  little  space  is  left. 
Cities  are  turning  to  new  sources  to  find 
storage  space  for  their  litter.  If  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  don't  initiate  some 
positive  action  soon  to  curb  this  horrible 
habit,  the  trash  may  end  up  in  our  own 
backyards. 

Styrofoam,  in  particular,  is  totally 
unnecessary.  Not  only  does  it  take  up  a 
tremendous  amount  of  space  in  the 
landfill  because  it  is  not  biodegradable, 
but  it  also  releases  tiny  particles  when  it 
is  torn  or  smashed.  These  particles, 
called  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs), 
cause  irreparable  damage  by  breaking 
up  the  earth's  protective  shield — the 
ozone  layer. 

Before  the  ozone  layer  was  formed, 
human  life  did  not  exist  on  the  earth.  In 
fact,  the  only  forms  of  life  on  land  were 
a  few  scraggly  weeds — all  other  crea- 
tures were  aquatic.  The  ozone  layer 
protects  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  from 


the  sun's  harmful  ultraviolet  rays.  With- 
out this  protection  for  the  human  race, 
cancer  rates  will  skyrocket,  many  spe- 
cies of  flora  and  fauna  will  become  ex- 
tinct, the  stability  of  third  world  nations 
will  be  greatly  endangered,  and  the  en- 
tire world's  food  supply  will  be  at  risk. 

Presently  the  ozone  thickness  has 
decreased  by  5%  and  there  is  a  hole 
larger  than  the  United  States  and  deeper 
than  Mount  Everest  over  Antarctica. 
With  this  kind  of  damage  already  done 
and  millions  of  molecules  of  CFCs  on 
their  way  to  wreaking  destruction— who 
knows  how  much  of  the  ozone  layer  will 
be  left  tomorrow? 

Although  human  beingscannot  see 
what  is  happening  so  many  miles  above, 
this  cannot  change  the  sad  fact.  Many 
people's  lives  are  threatened,  and  with- 
out total  cooperation  of  the  earth's 
peoples,  the  solution  is  far  from  near. 

True,  the  whole  ozone  scenario 
may  seem  like  old  hat.  It  was  big  during 


Earth  Day  festivities  and  now  its  day  is 
gone.  Wrong. 

The  ozone  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  before  and  as  Americans,  we 
have  a  responsibility  as  leaders  of  the 
free  world  to  make  the  first  step.  The 
most  obvious  and  reasonable  solution  to 
end  this  threat  is  to  abolish  the  use  of 
styrofoam.  There  is  no  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing to  use  and  abuse  styrofoam  or 
any  products  that  contain  CFCs. 

Every  individual  has  a  responsi- 
bility as  an  inhabitant  of  planet  earth  to 
maintain,  protect,  and  enhance  his  living 
space.  Rather  than  plundering  our  natu- 
ral resources  foolishly,  human  beings 
can  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  the 
planet.  By  avoiding  styrofoam  and  us- 
ing moderation  in  every  day  existence, 
one  can  be  part  of  the  earth's  comeback. 

[Editor's  Note:  Please  make  it  a 
point  to  sign  Waste  Not's  petition  to  ban 
the  sale  and  usage  of  styrofoam  on  the 
Domain.  Thank  you.] 


An  Extended  Metaphor,  but  Maybe 
You  Get  the  Point 


by  Nate  Sandstrom 

Two-year-olds  ask  a  whole  lot 
of  questions.  You  all  know  the  terrible 
twos — whythis  whythalhowcome- 
whynotwhich  way  what  when?  We  seem 
to  have  grown  stale. 

We  must  all  someday  tumble 
from  this  axis  mundi.our  mountain  home, 
into  the  messed-up  world  our  parents 
have  bequeathed  us,  and  unless  we  can 
regain  our  infantile  curiosity  we  will 
simply  flounder  about  in  thequagmireof 
our  inheritance  and  pass  on  an  even  more 
torn  world  to  our  offspring.  I  do  not 
excuse  myself  from  this  demand  but 
hope  to  be  a  part  of  this  mass  regression. 
We  must  begin  the  revolution  now;  a 
two-year-old  curiosity  is  a  powerful  force 
in  a  twenty-two-year-old  mind.  Shall  we 
tap  it? 

Our  static  existence  stems  from 
what  I  perceive  as  a  fear  of  autonomy, 
certainly  not  unique  to  Sewanee  but 
nevertheless  unhealthily  prominent  here. 
This  fear  manifests  itself  in  a  dangerous 
automaton  ic  quality  of  passive  learning, 
with  students  sitting  prone  before  the 
professor  and  diligently  recording  the 
universal  truths  that  roll  so  effortlessly 
from  her  tongue.  This  requires  little  or 
no  thought,  and  thinking  is  the  one  thing 
we  should  leave  here  doing.  The  class- 
room is  the  mind's  banquet  hall,  and  the 


professors  are  but  cooks  and  servers 
offering  us  food  for  thought— not  thought 
itself.  What  say  we  dive  into  this  meta- 
phor? 

What  professors  serve  up  is 
valuable  to  taste.  They  concoct  the  meal 
from  what  ingredients  they  have  and 
serve  us  what  they  will.  Without  them, 
we  would  be  fending  for  ourselves  in  the 
kitchen  and  probably  be  surviving  on 
macaroni  and  cheese.  However,  there 
are  many  ways  to  throw  the  ingredients 
together;  professors  but  offer  us  their 
favorite  dishes.  Our  job  is  to  taste  and 
discriminate,  not  swallow  every  morsel. 
Too  many  of  us  swallow  every- 
thing on  our  plates  regardless  of  how 
offensive  it  may  be  to  our  developing 
palates.  Certain  foods  make  me  throw 
up.  We  should  taste  these  to  know  what 
they  are,  but  beyond  that  we  fall  into  a 
cycle  of  base  regurgitation.  Regurgita- 
tion is  vomit,  and  vomit  is  but  partially 
digested,  mostly  unused  food  thrown 
back  in  the  face  of  the  server.  Vomit 
offends  the  host,  for  it  has  an  uncom- 
monly repulsive  odor.  It  stinks. 

It  is  better  to  taste  some  of 
everything  put  in  front  of  you,  swallow- 
ing all  of  what  appeals  to  you,  swallow- 
ing and  digesting.  Regurgitated  food 
barely  nourishes  the  body  and  leaves  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Wiser  it  is  to 
digest  what  you  can,  getting  the  inherent 


nutrition  and  excreting  the  waste.  Sure, 
fully  digested  food  results  in  a  regular 
output  of  excrement,  but  excrement  is 
common  to  us  all.  Like  vomit,  it  may 
stink,  but  everyone  produces  his  or  her 
own.  It  is  a  necessary  byproduct  of 
productive  activity,  while  vomit  truly  is 
waste.  Puke  makes  everyone  around 
you  sick. 

This  metaphor  is  hardly  per- 
fect—metaphors never  are — but  it  be- 
gins to  shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Challenge  what  professors  give  you.  Ask 
questions.  Take  what  they  give  you,  but 
use  it  to  give  them  back  something  of 
yourself.  Now  and  again  that  may  be 
crap,  butforevery  piece  of  ityou  turn  out 
you  will  create  something  worth  noting. 
We  await  the  gift  of  a  failing  world.  The 
remedy  lies  in  our  being  able  to  think  for 
ourselves.  We  have  not  been  given  the 
solutions;  we  have  been  given  the  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  we  cannot  take  what 
we  have  been  given  and  just  give  it  back. 
We  must  take  what  we  get  and  ask 
whythiswhythathowcomewhynot 
whichwaywhatwhen?  The  revolution, 
our  salvation,  begins  with  this  militant 
curiosity.  Strive  for  autonomy!  Break 
from  automatonomy!  Think  for  your- 
self! 
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Poll  Shows  Students 
Feel  Safe  at  Sewanee 


The  following  two  security  features  are 
the  first  in  a  two  part  series. 

by  Stacey  Hillock 

Sewanee  students'  confidence 
in  the  Honor  Code  and  the  studentbody's 
general  compliance  with  its  requirements 
generally  make  them  feel  relatively  se- 
cure on  campus,  according  to  a  recent 
poll  of  about  sixty  undergraduates. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents polled  fellsafc  walking  home  alone 
late  at  night,  though  40%  of  these  would 
prefer  not  to  walk  alone  if  they  could 
avoid  it.  Seventy-six  percent  thought 
leaving  their  room  doors  unlocked  was 
safe,  while  70%  fellcomfortable  leaving 
their  belongings  unguarded  around 
campus. 

Students  are  more  reluctant  to 
leave  their  bicycles  unlocked  than  to 


leave  their  backpacks  and  jackets  strewn 
about  campus.  Numerous  bicycles  have 
been  reported  missing  over  (he past  year, 
and  students  are  advised  to  secure  their 
bikes  whenever  leaving  them  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

Many  students  felt  secure  leav- 
ing their  room  doors  unlocked,  though 
50%  of  the  dormitory  matrons  who  re- 
sponded to  the  poll  insisted  that  students 
should  lock  their  doors  at  night  before 
going  to  bed. 

"I  have  not  locked  my  door 
since  the  beginning  of  my  freshman 
year,"  reported  one  sophomore. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  matrons 
polled  thought  students  should  not  walk 
home  alone  at  night  if  avoidable.  Sixty 
percent  also  felt  students  should  avoid 
leaving  belongings  unattended  at  all 
costs. 


Police  Examine  Real, 
Alleged  Campus 
Security  Problems 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

Maintaining  the  safely  of  students 
and  (heir  belongings  has  always  been  a 
top  priority  for  the  Sewanee  Police 
Department. 

Last  year,  a  state-wide  publication 
reported  that  Sewanee  had  an  unusually 
high  crime  rate  among  Tennessee  col- 
leges. The  book  was  published  by  the 
Tennessee  Bureau  of  Investigations 
(TBI)  as  a  reference  guide  for  students 
and  parents  considering  colleges  in  the 
state.  The  book  listed  college  crime  rates 
reported  to  the  TBI  by  the  colleges  thern- 
selves. 

"Every  crime  was  given  equal 
weight,  regardless  of  its  severity,"  said 
Sewanee  Police  Chief  Harmon  McBee. 
"Rapes  and  armed  robberies  were  noted 
as  offenses  in  the  same  manner  that  bi- 
cycle thefts  were  listed.  The  points  were 
tabulated  overall  and  taken  as  a  percent- 
age against  the  number  of  students." 

Immediately  after  the  book  was 
published,  local  newspapers  printed  the 
story,  listing  Sewanee  asoneofthe"crime 
centers"  of  Tennessee. 

"The  really  ironic  part  was  that  the 
honest  colleges  were  the  ones  with  the 
worst  reports.  In  essence,  we  dirtied  our 


own  name  by  doing  the  right  thing.  In 
our  reports  to  the  TBI  we  listed  every 
minor  crime — even  when  bicycles  were 
borrowed  and  turned  up  a  few  days  later. 
The  high  number  of  minor  crimes  gave 
us  a  high  percentage. 

"None  of  our  crimes  were  com- 
mitted against  persons,  unlike  [those  at] 
many  other  schools.  We  have  an  open 
campus,  and  we  are  connected  directly 
to  the  community.  Our  crime  rate  is 
unbelievably  low  compared  to  that  of 
some  urban  campuses  that  have  closed 
campuses  at  night  and  security  guards 
rather  than  an  actual  police  station," 
added  McBee. 

The  majority  of  crimes  committed 
at  Sewanee  are  minor  thefts.  Although 
the  HonorCode  is  valid  on  all  partsof  the 
Domain,  residents  of  Sewanee  who  are 
not  actually  part  of  the  campus  are  not 
obligated  to  uphold  this  code. 

McBee  and  Deputy  Chief  Emie 
Burner  urge  students  to  lock  their  bi- 
cycles, rooms,  and  cars.  Eighty  percent 
of  stolen  items  come  from  unlocked 
rooms  and  vehicles.  Leaving  belong- 
ings in  the  seat  of  a  car  with  an  open 
window  is  an  invitation  to  theft,  they  say. 

"We  don't  have  a  large  city  to 
contend  with,  and  this  is  advantageous 


US  Faces  Several 
Military  Options 


by  Charles  Lathrop 

It  has  been  nine  weeks  since 
Iraq's  August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
The  U.S.  and  allied  military  buildup  is 
ncaring  completion  and  the  sanctions 
campaign,  now  including  an  air  em- 
bargo, is  in  full  swing.  But  what  are  the 
options  if  the  embargo  fails  to  achieve 
the  objectives  stated  by  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council? 

U.S.  military  options  range 
from  permanently  stationing  troops  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  to  going  on  the 
offensive  and  retaking  Kuwait  or  even 
directlyattackinglraq.  Theideaofper- 
manent  U.S.  garrisons  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  in 
Korea  is  being  considered  by  some  at 
the  Defense  Department  who  see  this 
option  as  a  way  to  avoid  further  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  Given  the  level  of 
rhetoric  in  the  past  few  weeks  and, 
more  importantly,  the  obvious  objec- 
tive of  the  U.S .  and  its  allies  to  neutral- 
ize  Iraq's  military  capabilities,  the 
second  option  appears  to  be  the  most 
likely,  particularly  its  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  nascent  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  thinking  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  now  is  that  war  is  inevi- 
table and  that  it  will  probably  occur  by 
Christmas.  Most  Western  ambassa- 
dors and  military  aides  in  Baghdad 
confirm  this  view.  The  Soviets  have 
recently  indicated  that  force  may  be 
justified.  Israeli  intelligence  has  deter- 
mined that  war  is  "highly  probable." 
Iraqi  officials  now  believe  that  the  U.S . 
will  attack  in  October  or  November  as 
the  military  buildup  is  completed  and 
the  weather  turns  cooler. 

If  a  U.S.-led  assault  on  Ku- 


wait did  occur  soon  it  would  meet  stiff 
resistance.  Iraqi  troops  in  and  around 
Kuwait  number  close  to  a  half  million 
and  are  dug  in.  Most  of  these  are 
dismounted  infantry,  but  crack  Repub- 
lican Guard  armored  and  mechanized 
units  are  poised  to  counter-attack.  One 
Pentagon  estimate  for  a  Kuwaiti  cam- 
paign and  air  war  over  Iraq  puts  Ameri- 
can dead  at4,000with  16,000  wounded. 

But  the  forces  arrayed  against 
Iraq  are  also  formidable.  Besides  the 
U.S. .which  has  most  of  its  armored  and 
mechanized  units  in  place  now,  Iraqi 
forces  face  French,  British,  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Saudi  armored  and  mecha- 
nized units  on  the  ground.  Iraq  is  com- 
pletely outclassed  and  outgunned  in  the 
air  and  at  sea.  U.S.  air  and  ground 
forces  specialized  in  night  operations, 
something  in  which  the  Iraqis  are  lim- 
ited. 

According  to  Newsweek 
magazine  the  U.S.  is  preparing  a  draft 
Security  Council  resolution  which 
would  permit  military  action  against 
Iraq.  This  resolution  would  require 
members  to  coordinate  their  actions 
against  Iraq  under  U.N.  auspices  with- 
out requiring  a  U.N.  command,  an  idea 
which  U.S.  commanders  dislike. 

A  diplomatic  solution  looked 
a  little  less  impossible  this  week  with  a 
slightly  softer  tone  from  Saddam  al- 
though the  repercussions  of  the  blood- 
shed in  Jerusalem  may  complicate  mat- 
ters further  by  drawing  Israel  into  the 
fray.  But  a  diplomatic  solution  which 
leaves  Iraq's  military  machine  intact 
and  led  by  Saddam  may,  in  the  long  run. 
be  far  more  painful  to  bear  than  a  mili- 
tary solution. 


when  dealing  with  crime,"  said  McBee. 
"There  aren't  many  places  to  hide,  and 
we  know  who  the  locals  or  the  students 
are.  Whenever  we  see  someone  who 
appears  to  be  suspicious,  we  keep  an  eye 
on  him  for  a  while. 

"We  also  encourage  the  students 
to  let  us  know  if  they  see  a  suspicious 
person.  Only  too  many  times  have  we 
encountered  someone  whom  a  student 
will  recognize  and  remember  having 
seen.  Itistoolatetoinvestigateaboutthe 
person  after  the  crime  has  been  commit- 
ted. We  cannot  do  everything  by  our- 
selves; we  have  to  have  help." 

"Most  of  the  thefts  occur  during 
Party  Weekend.  There  are  so  many 
people  here  from  the  outside  who  have 


norespectfortheSewaneewayoflife.  If 
you  ever  plan  to  lock  your  car  or  room, 
that  is  definitely  the  lime  to  do  it,"  said 
Burner. 

Both  Burner  and  McBee  stressed 
that  females  especially  should  take  pre- 
cautionary measures.  The  Sewanee 
Police  will  always  be  available  to  give 
women  rides  back  to  their  dorms  after 
late  evening  study  sessions,  and  a  Deans 
of  Students-sponsored  program  known 
as  "Safe  Ride"  is  currently  on  the  draw- 
ing board.  When  installed,  it  will  help  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  females  who  have  to 
walk  home  alone  at  night 
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Diplomatic  Solutions  Failing  in  Persian  Gulf 


by  Stan  Wooldridge 

The  occupation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq  on  August  2,1990,  grew  out  of  Iraqi 
claims  that  Kuwait  was  exceeding  OPEC 
quotas  on  oil  production  and  stealing  oil 
from  the Rumalia Oilfield.  The  Rumalia 
Oilfield  extends  partly  into  northern 
Kuwaitbutiscenteredinlraq.  The  Iraqis 
claimed  that  Kuwait  stole  oil  from  this 
field  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  During 
the  war,  the  Iraqis  mined  the  edge  of  the 
field  to  protect  it  from  Iranian  invasion 
and  drastically  cut  production. 

The  Arab  League  of  Nations 
met  on  August  4,  and  in  a  vote  of  13-8, 
member  nations  condemned  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  Some  of  the  member 
nations  who  voted  against  the  resolution 
were  Jordan,  Sudan,  Yemen,  and  the 
PLO.  The  Palestanians  claim  President 
Hussein  to  be  a  "bona  fida  hero,  a  libera- 
tor, and  restorer  of  Arab  pride."  The 
resolution  called  for  immediate  with- 
drawal, economic  sanctions,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  blockade. 

The  Arab  summit  to  meet  in 
Saudi  Arabia  on  August  5,  was  called  off 
because  the  Iraqis  invaded  the  neutral 


zone  between  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  profits  of  this  area  were  shared  by 
the  Kuwaitis  and  Saudis.  On  the  same 
day,  Asir  Arafat,  the  leader  of  the  PLO, 
showed  up  in  Egypt  claiming  to  have  a 
solution  to  the  crisis.  The  solution, 
backed  by  Libya,  called  for  an  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank,  and  in 
return,  Iraq  would  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. 

The  nations  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Syria  (Iraq' s  arch-rival),  Morocco, 
Qatar,  Bahrain,  United  Arab  Emirates, 
and  Kuwait's  exiled  government  in  Saudi 
Arabia  stand  solidly  against  Iraq's  inva- 
sion. Those  Arab  nations  which  retain 
loose  ties  to  Iraq  are  Jordan,  Algeria, 
Yemen,  the  PLO,  Tunisia,  and  Maurita- 
nia. Lebanon,  Djibouti,  and  Somalia 
claim  neutrality  in  the  conflict.  Libya,  as 
usual,  is  the  wild  card.  Muammar 
Qadaf  fi,  who  originally  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Arab  League  ofNation's  resolution, 
has  now  stated  that  he  will  not  honor  the 
embargo.  Iran  also  said  it  would  honor 
the  United  Nations  sanctions,  but  has 
since  signed  a  formal  treaty  with  Iraq, . 
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ending  the  eight  year  war  and  has  said  it 
will  support  Iraq  against  the  "infidels" 
(Americans). 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  at- 
tempted to  act  as  chief  negotiator  in  the 
crisis,  but  he  failed  to  reach  a  peaceful 
resolution  in  his  meetings  with  President 
Hussein  and  President  Bush  and  aban- 
doned the  role.  On  September  3,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Arab  League  of 
Nations  Chcdli  Kibili  resigned  his  post. 
Kibili  had  served  for  ten  years  and  was 
successful  in  ending  the  Iran-Iraq  War 
and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  United  States  stands  to 
make  money  by  maintaining  a  large 
presence,  in  the  Gulf.  Kuwaithas  pledged 
to  give  2.5  billion  dollars  this  year  and 
would  give  the  same  amount  to  those 
countries  hurl  by  an  Iraqi  embargo, 
mainly  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.  The 
Saudis  have  pledged  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  U.  S.  The  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates and  other  Arab  nations  have  prom- 
ised to  give  a  substantial  amount  to  cover 
the  cost  of  keeping  Americans  troops  in 
the  Gulf.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
keeping  a  force  of  150,000  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia  for  one  year  is  six  billion 
dollars  provided  war  does  not  break  out. 

Proving  their  intention  to  stay, 
Iraq  has  recently  dug  its  troops  into  Ku- 
wait. The  signing  of  the  formal  treaty 
with  Iran  has  freed  75,000  troops  from 
the  Iranian-Iraqi  border.  Iraq  has  also 
called  up  500,000  reserves,  bringing  the 
size  of  the  Iraqi  army  to  almost  a  million 
men. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council, 
made  up  of  five  permanent  member 
nations  (the  U.  S.,  Britain,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  China)  along  with  ten  elected 
nations  (Canada,  Finland,  Columbia, 
Ethiopia,  Malaysia,  Ivory  Coast,  Zaire, 
Romania,  Cuba,  and  Yemen),  voted  14 
to  1  to  condemn  the  Iraqi  invasion.  The 


U.N.  on  August  7,  invoked  the  powers  of 
Chapter  7  of  the  Charter,  which  provides 
for  an  economic  blockade  of  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  The  vote  was  13-0  with  Cuba 
and  Yemen  abstaining.  On  August  26, 
the  Council  again  voted  13-0  for  the  use 
of  minimal  force  in  executing  the  block- 
ade. Recently,  the  U.N.  extended  the 
blockadctoincludcaircargo.  Theorigi- 
nal  blockade  had  been  strictly  naval. 

The  U.S.  was  the  first  nation  on 
the  Security  Council  to  recommend 
passing  a  resolution  condemning  Israel 
for  its  crackdown  on  Muslims  in  Old 
Jerusalem  on  Octobcr7.  TheU.S.hoped 
by  doing  this  to  maintain  complete  Arab 
support  in  our  endeavors  against  Iraq. 

BrilainandlhcUS. stand  firmly 
opposed  to  Iraq  and  want  to  continue 
economic  sanctions.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  anywhere  from  six 
months  to  a  year  before  the  sanctions 
take  hold.  President  Bush  met  with 
President  Gorbachev  in  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, in  hopes  of  resolving  the  Gulf  Cri- 
sis. Bush  went  there  seeking  approval  to 
use  force  should  the  economic  sanctions 
fail  to  work  and  was  turned  down. 
Gorbachev  sought  to  tie  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion to  the  Palestinian  problem,  and  he, 
too,  lost  out.  The  Helsinki  Conference 
accomplished  nothing,  but  at  least  it 
proved  that  the  two  world  powers  have 
truly  ended  the  Cold  War. 

The  failure  for  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution to  the  crisis  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  President  Hussein,  provided 
that  war  does  not  break  out.  The  length 
of  time  American  troops  stay  in  Saudi 
Arabia  grcaUy  increases  the  risk  that 
President  Bush  will  lose  support  for  his 
policy.  As  it  stands  now,  Americans  will 
stay  in  Saudi  Arabia  until  either  war 
breaks  out,  which  is  most  likely,  or  until 
the  crisis  is  solved  peacefully. 


BACCHUS  Plans  Workshop 

The  week  of  October  15-19  is  National  Collegiate  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week  (NCAAW).  Across  the  country,  students  will  participate  in  various  programs 
with  the  purpose  of  boosting  consciousness  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse.  At  Sewanee, 
BACCHUS  is  sponsoring  a  workshop,  What  are  Friends  For?.  The  workshop  will 
be  45-minutes  to  an  hour  long  and  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  October  16,  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Large  BC  lounge.  It  will  include  various  excercises  developed  to  leach 
participants  how  to  recognize  alcoholism  in  a  friend,  how  to  help  an  alcoholic  friend, 
how  to  identify  alcohol  abuse,  and  how  to  help  a  drunk  friend.  All  students  are  en- 
couraged to  attend. 
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Career  Corner 


Please  note:  The  Graduate 
School  Fair  sponsored  by  Ihe  Office  of 
Career  Services  will  be  held  tomorrow, 
October  16,  1990,  in  the  BC  Large 
Lounge  from  10:00  a.m.  until  2:00  p.m. 
Various  graduate,  medical,  business.and 
law  schools  will  be  on  hand  to  provide 
literature  and  speak  with  students  about 
their  various  programs.  Seniors  who 
wish  to  set  up  interviews  with  specific 
schools  must  do  so  with  the  representa- 
tive at  the  Fair — not  through  Ihe  Office 
of  Career  Services  (as  previously  staled 
in  this  column).  Some  schools  do  grant 
individual  interviews  with  students  fol- 
lowing ihe  Fair,  and  seniors  should  be 
awareoflhispossibilily.  All  students  arc 
encouraged  to  attend  the  Fair.  His  never 
too  early  to  start  planning  for  life  after 
Sewanee!! 

Students  should  also  be  aware 
of  the  on-campus  interviewing  process. 
On-campus  interviews  arc  conducted 
through  the  Office  of  Career  Services. 
Representatives  from  businesses  such  as 
retail  stores,  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies; government  agencies  like  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  National  Security 
Agency;  and  non-profit  organizations 


seeking  teachers  and  social  workerscome 
to  Sewanee  to  talk  with  seniors.  Inter- 
views have  already  begun,  but  most 
companies  will  be  here  in  the  spring. 
Teacher  Search,  an  agency  that  places 
prospective  teachers  in  their  desired  area 
and  field,  will  interview  on  December  5, 
1990,  in  the  Office  of  Career  Services. 

Seniors  who  wanted  to  partici- 
pate in  on-campus  interviewing  should 
havcattended  a  mandatory  session  called 
"On  Your  Mark"  last  month.  If  any 
senior  failed  to  attend  this  program  but 
still  wants  to  interview  on-campus,  he 
must  sec  Sara  Shepherd,  Director  of 
Career  Services,  immediately.  A  differ- 
ent session  will  be  held  in  January  for  all 
seniors  participating  in  on-campus  inter- 
viewing. This  is  also  mandatory. 

Interviewees  must  submit  a 
copy  of  their  resume  in  advance  for  each 
interview  they  lake.  If  you  do  not  al- 
ready have  your  resume  prepared,  it  is 
imperative  that  you  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Office  of  Career  Services 
can  help  you  in  thisendeavor  with  books, 
handouts,  and  copies  of  completed  resu- 
mes that  may  serve  as  models.  An  ap- 
pointment may  be  scheduled  with  an 
SOS  counselor  for  help  with  resumes. 


The  Looking  Ahead  program  also  in- 
cludes instruction  on  resume  writing,  as 
well  as  interview  preparation. 

In  order  to  insure  an  interview 
witha  visiting  company,  the  sludenlmust 
sign  up  in  the  Office  of  Career  Services 
well  in  advance.  Interview  schedules  fill 
up  quickly,  and  often  a  student  needs  to 
sign  up  several  weeks  in  advance.  Fre- 
quent stops  by  the  Office  of  Career  Serv- 
ices would  help  keep  you  up-to-date 
about  upcoming  events.  Remember  to 
watch  your  SPO  for  information  con- 
cerning these  meetings  and  interviews. 
Don't  mistake  something  important  for 
SPO  trash! 

If  you  have  any  questions  about 
these  or  other  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Career  Services,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  the  Office  at  598- 
1 121  or  stop  by  anytime. 


Logo 

Competition 

Announced 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
CumberlandCenierforJustice and  Peace 
announce  a  competition  for  the  design  of 
a  logo  to  be  used  as  a  suitable  visual 
symbol  of  the  Center  and  its  work. 

The  competition  is  open  to 
everyone,  and  the  person  submitting  the 
design  judged  to  be  the  best  will  receive 
a  check  for  $100.00. 

All  entries  should  be  in  black 
and  white  on  standard  typewriter  size 
paper.  They  should  be  submitted  by 
November  1  to  the  Cumberland  Center, 
Box  857,  Sewanee,  TN  37375  and 
marked  "logo  competition."  All  sub- 
missions become  the  property  of  the 
Cumberland  Center. 

The  Cumberland  Center  is  a 
non-profit  membership  organization 
committed  to  seeking  peace  with  justice 
in  this  region,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the 
world. 

For  further  information  call 
598-5369  or  598-5748. 


We  accept  your  University  Student  Charge  Cards! 

Our  Famous  Buffets: 

$4.45 


Sunday 

1 1  am-  2  pm 


Sunday  Buffet 

3  Entrees  Including 

Roast  Beef  &  Fried  Chicken 


$6.95 


Thursday 


Italian  Buffet 


5:30-9  pm 

4  Pasta  Entrees 

Friday  lunch 
11  am-  2  pm 

Country  Buffet     $3.45 

Friday  dinner 
5:30- 9  pm 

Seafood  Buffet    $7.95 
6  Seafood  Entrees 

Saturday  dinner 
5:30- 9  pm 

Southern  Chicken  Buffet  $6.45 
4  Chicken  Entrees 

All  Buffets  always  include:  6  salads,  4  vegetables,  homemaderolls,  warm 
cherry  cobbler,  coffee  or  tea. 

Our  Regular  Menu  also  available — Including  Steaks! 

10  %  discount  for  students  on  lunches  and  din- 
ners on  menu,  plus 
10%  off  Motel  Rooms! 
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Tiger  Defense  Stands  Tough 


by  Jamie  Splichal  and  Michael  Dun- 
away 

The  Sewanee  Tiger  football 
team's  record  now  stands  at  4-1  after  a 
hard-fought  loss  and  a  big  homecoming 
victory.  In  both  games,  the  Tiger  de- 
fense performed  brilliantly,  holding  its 
opponents  to  only  one  touchdown  in 
each  game.  The  fine  defensive  efforts 
gave  Sewanee  a  chance  to  win  both 
games.  Unfortunately,  on  October  29, 
Centre,  with  its  own  stiff  defense,  held 
Sewanee  to  only  two  field  goals,  making 
the  final  score  7-6.  Recovering  from  the 
loss  to  Centre,  Sewanee,  again  depend- 
ing on  its  defense,  turned  the  score  around 
by  beating  homecoming  opponent 
Rhodes  by  the  same  margin,  7-6. 

Tragedy  struck  quickly  in  the 
Centre  game  for  the  Tigers  as  quarter- 
back and  team-captain  John  Shoop  had 
to  leave  the  game  with  a  knee  injury. 
Shoop  will  probably  be  unable  to  return 
this  season.  Scott  Thompson  subse- 
quently entered  the  game  and  directed 
the  offense.  Fullback  Carl  Cravens  led 
the  Tigers  offensive  charge,  rushing  for 
125  yards 

The  offense  was  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  consistently  good  field 
position,  especially  towards  the  end  of 


Tigers  celebrate  victory  over  Rhodes.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


the  game.  Kicker  Mark  Peters  booted  a 
pair  of  field  goals,  37  and  44  yards,  in  the 
first  half  to  account  for  Sewanee's  only 
scoring.  In  the  second  half,  the  Tigers 
had  three  good  chances  to  score  which 
ended  when  Peters  missed  two  very  long 
field  goals  and  Sewanee  was  stopped  on 
a  fourth  down  attempt. 

Against  an  impressive  Centre 
offensive  which  had  been  averaging  over 
400  yards  per  game,  the  Tigers  rose  to 
the  occasion,  allowing  only  seven  points 
and  holding  the  Centre  star  rusher,  aver- 


aging over  190  yardspcr  game,  loa  mere 
50  yards. 

The  following  Saturday,  Se- 
wanee found  itself  in  another  c  lose  game 
against  Rhodes.  After  a  scoreless  first 
half,  Sewanee  scored  its  first  touchdown 
early  in  the  third  quarter.  Catching  a 
punt  on  the  30  yard  line,  Dave  Mcrrcll 
scooted  25  yards.  From  the  Rhodes  45 
yard  line,  the  Tigers  pounded  out  a  drive 
which  was  capped  by  Carl  Cravens' 
touchdown  run.  After  an  important  extra 
point  by  Mark  Peters,  the  Tigers  led  7-0, 
which  was  all  the  margin  the  defense 


THE  LEMON  FAR, 


University  ave,  se  wamee ,  Mnh.  37375 

Hours:  Ha.K    ±0   S  f-«V  moN°M  TWloUJh  ^ruM>*Y 
pK^«-.  cl.>s)  sl«-5-aM* 
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would  need. 

Rhodes  retaliated  by  scoring  in 
the  fourth  quarter  after  a  long,  sustained 
drive  and  closed  the  score  to  7-6.  The 
defense,  however,  was  able  to  block  the 
extra  point  attempt  and  maintain 
Sewanee's  lead.  Once  again, the  defense 
was  tested  as  Rhodes  drove  to  the  Tiger 
3 1  yard  line  late  in  the  game's  final  two 
minutes.  On  a  crucial  fourth  down  with 
less  than  a  yard  to  go,  Bill  Ward  and 
Steve  Cribb  threw  the  Rhodes  ball  car- 
rier for  a  loss.  Taking  over  from  the  32, 
Carl  Cravens  rambled  52  yards  with  less 
than  a  minute  in  the  game  to  seal  the 
victory.  The  win  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
biggest  victories  for  Tiger  football  in 
recent  memory. 

With  four  games  remaining, 
Sewanee  is  in  a  solid  position  possibly  to 
win  a  conference  title.  Sewanee's  four 
remaining  opponents,  Mary  villc,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  Tennessee  Wesleyan, 
and  Trinity  University,  should  provide 
the  team  with  some  difficult  games.  As 
always,  the  key  to  these  games  will  be 
taking  them  one  at  a  lime.  However, 
ollensive  lineman  Jim  Bcshcr confidently 
boasts,  "If  we  win  the  conference,  we 
want  our  picture  in  the  Pub." 


SHENANIGANS 


Mon- 


Open  11:30  a.m.-l  1 :30  p.m. 

Sat 

Tuesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 
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Men's  Soccer  Looks  Toward  CAC  Tournament 


by  Dennis  Darnoi 

The  Men's  Soccer  learn  hosied 
rival  Centre  College  on  Parent's  Week- 
end. Amid  the  controversy  over  fan  lan- 
guage, the  game  was  watched  by  many 
people,  including  Dean  Pearigen  and  The 
Sewanee  Police  Department.  The  Tigers 
had  the  first  scoring  opportunity,  as 
midfielder  Dennis  Damoi's  shot  re- 
bounded back  to  Danny  Wright  whose 
shot  went  high.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
Centre  who  capitalized  on  all  of  its  scor- 
ing opportunities,  as  they  had  two  shots 
on  goal,  both  resulting  in  scores. 

The  beginning  of  the  second 
half  saw  a  keeper  change  as  Jeff  Hunt, 
who  has  been  plagued  by  a  back  injury 
all  season,  reinjured  his  back  and  was 
unable  to  perform  properly.  It  was  Bryant 
Mackey  who  stepped  in  and  look  charge. 
Centre,  midway  through  Ihe  second  half, 
capitalized  on  a  counter  attacking  oppor- 
tunity and  was  able  to  net  the  third  goal 


of  the  match.  Sewanee  answered  with  a 
Johnathan  Hawgood  header,  but  later  in 
the  match  when  Sewanee  was  pressing, 
Centre  scored  on  a  breakaway  and  was 
able  to  put  the  game  out  of  reach  with 
Uicirfourthandfinalgoal.Thc4-l  loss  to 
Centre  left  the  3  time  defending  C.A.C 
champions  with  a  0-2  record  in  the  con- 
ference, and  marked  the  first  time  in  four 
years  that  the  Tigers  lost  a  conference 
match  at  home. 

Following  that  game,  Tennes- 
see Temple  camcloSewanee.Last  year, 
it  was  Temple  with  a  2-1  victory  that 
kept  the  Tigers  out  of  post-season  play. 
The  Tigers  took  control  early  with 
Hawgood  scoring  2  goals.  Temple  scored 
on  adefensive  lapse,  narrowing  the  score 
to  2-1.  Then  outside  back  Corey  Miller 
played  a  40  yard  ball  into  the  box  where 
midfielder  Bruce  Migliaccio  headed  the 
ball  low,  and  banked  it  off  the  keeper's 
right  leg  into  the  corner  of  the  goal.  The 
score  remained  3-1  at  halftime. 


Women's  Soccer  Team 
Continues  to  Battle, 
Hopes  to  Finish  Strong 


Fifty-three  seconds  into  the 
second  half.  Temple  was  awarded  a  goal 
off  a  cross,  when  keeper  Mackey  bobbled 
the  ball  near  the  goal  line.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later  Stuart  Adam  made  a  solo  run 
and  was  taken  down  25  yards  from  goal. 
On  the  ensuing  free  kick,  Mark  Peters 
blasted  a  shot  which  the  keeper  was 
unable  to  handle.  A  questionable  call 
gave  Temple  a  penalty  kick  which 
Mackey  saved.  He  was  unable  to  hold 
onto  the  rebound  and  Temple  scored. 
With  the  score  4-3,  Clement  Riddle 
scored  on  a  comer  kick.  Three  minutes 
later  Mark  Peters  slid  tackled  a  Temple 
player  knocking  the  ball  away.  The  refe- 
ree felt  it  was  a  dangerous  foul  and 
awarded  Temple  their  second  penally 
kick.  Mackey  again  saved  the  initial  kick 
but  was  unable  to  hold  onto  the  ball  and 
Temple  scored  on  the  rebound.  After  a 
dangerous  play  by  Temple  in  the  box, 
Stuart  Adam  powered  home  an  indirect 
kick  to  give  the  Tigers  their  sixth  goal  of 
the  afternoon.  The  6-4  win  over  Temple 
gave  the  Tigers  some  measure  of  satis- 
faction and  gave  them  momentum  going 
into  the  game  against  Rhodes. 

Homecoming  weekend  saw  the 
Tigers  play  host  to  Rhodes.  It  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  last  home  game  of 
the  season.  The  last  home  game  is  the 


Tuesday  of  fall  break.  It  was  Riddle  once 
again  who  scored  early,  putting  the  Ti- 
gers in  the  lead.  Mike  Mungello,  who 
was  seeing  his  first  start,  added  a  second 
one  late  in  the  second  half  to  give  the 
Tigers  a  2-0  win.  Although  Rhodes  had 
a  few  opportunities,  they  never  really 
threatened.  The  bad  news  for  the  team 
was  that  Stuart  Adam  received  his  5lh 
yellow  card  of  the  season  which  means 
he  has  to  sit  out  the  next  match  against 
Maryville. 

The  next  day  was  the  Alumni 
match.  Many  of  the  regular  players  were 
given  the  day  off  to  nurse  injuries  and  to 
give  others  playing  time.  John  Thompson 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity  as  he 
scored  two  in  the  first  half  and  added  a 
third  in  the  second  half.  Mungello  added 
one  more  to  give  the  Tigers  a  4-0  lead. 
But  the  alumni's  were  spurred  on  by  the 
play  of  Brad  Wilkerson,  who  scored  twice 
and  Sean  Gibson,  who  netted  one.  These 
three  goals  made  it  close,  but  the  Tigers 
won  4-3. 

The  Tigers  have  their  next  four 
games  on  the  road  before  returning  home 
Oct.  23  to  play  Ogellhorpe.  They  then 
end  their  season  in  Memphis,  as  they  try 
to  capture  their  fourth  C.A.C  title. 


by  Tina  Reid 

Coach  Cathy  Mittclsladt  has 
had  to  rely  on  quick  line-up  changes  and 
talent  off  the  bench  to  cany  the  Tigers 
(5-6)  through  ihe  season  thus  far.  The 
first  season-ending  injury  befell  sopho- 
more defender  Margaret  Knight,  who 
suffered  a  broken  leg  early  in  the  season. 
Recently,  the  Tigers  also  lost  the  skill 
and  leadership  of  junior  captain  Cathy 
Billups,  who  had  to  be  hospitalized  with 
a  sudden  illness.  Billups  may  not  be  able 
to  return  to  the  playing  field  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  "Her  leader- 
ship and  experience  have  been  so  impor- 
tant to  us  this  season.  This  has  placed  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  on  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  who  compose  our 
line-up,"  said  MiUelstadL 

The  young  team  was  put  to  the 
test  against  tough  Mercer-Macon. 
Sophomores  Carla  Finch  and  Tedie 
Sanford  had  to  move  to  defensive  posi- 
tions to  adjust  for  the  loss  of  Billups. 
Mercer-Macon  dominated  the  play  and 
the  Tigers  fell  4-1 ,  with  freshman  stand- 
out Jeri  Lee  contributing  the  only  Tiger 
goal.  "We  played  a  solid  low-pressure 
system,  and  they  were  still  able  to  score, 
but  their  goals  were  very  high-quality 
goals."  said  Finch. 


At  this  point,  the  team  decided 
to  regroup  and  focused  their  energies  on 
intensity,  communication  and  together- 
ness. This  new  focus  appeared  to  inject 
new  fervor  into  the  team,  who  fought 
val  iantl  y  against  pre-season  ranked  North 
Carolina  Weslcyan.  Although  the  Ti- 
gers dominated  the  play,  they  were  de- 
feated on  what  Mittelstadt  labeled  "a 
questionable  Wesleyan  goal  on  an  indi- 
rect kick."  Sophomore  Judy  Baits  said 
that  "this  was  one  of  the  best  matches  we 
have  played  this  entire  season." 

Because  of  the  quality  of  play 
in  their  previous  match,  the  team  was  en- 
thusiastic about  the  next  home  match 
against  UT  Chattanooga.  Just  minutes 
into  the  game,  newly-positioned  defen- 
sive midfielder  Anne  Gilligan  scored  on 
a  beautiful  shot  from  22  yards  out  to  put 
the  Tigers  ahead.  Other  goals  were 
contributed  by  Jeri  Lee  (2)  and  Tedie 
Sanford  (1).  UTC  was  no  match  for  the 
Tigers,  who  went  on  to  win  4-1 . 

The  Tigers  are  now  at  the  tough- 
est point  in  their  schedule,  where  they 
will  face  national  powerhouses  such  as 
Berry  and  Elon,  and  tough  opponents 
suchasMaryvilleandSt.Andrews.  "This 
is  the  point  where  our  inexperience  will 
really  be  tested.  I  am  confident  that  these 
matches  will  bring  out  the  best  in  our 
team,"  said  MiUelstadL 


OXFORD 

Several  colleges  of  Oxford  University  have  invited  the  Wash- 
ington International  Studies  Council  to  recommend  qualified 
students  to  study  for  one  year  or  for  one  or  two  terms.  Lower 
Junior  status  is  required,  and  graduate  study  is  available.  Stu- 
dents are  directly  enrolled  in  their  colleges  and  receive  transcripts 
from  their  Oxford  college:  this  is  NOT  a  program  conducted  by  a 
U.S.  College  in  Oxford.  3.2  minimum  index  in  major  required. 

An  alternative  program  which  is  sponsored  by  a  U.S.  Univer- 
sity is  available  for  students  with  minimum  indexes  of  2.7.  Stu- 
dents will  have  social  and  athletic  rights  in  an  Oxford  college,  and 
the  fees  are  substantially  less. 

Written  evaluations  are  available  from  Oxford  students  who 
have  previously  studied  most  subjects  at  most  leading  U.S.  col- 
leges. Telephone  talks  with  students  from  your  college  (or  in  your 
field)  can  usually  be  arranged  by  W1SC. 


INTERN  IN 
WASHINGTON,  LONDON 

WISC  offers  summer  internships  with  Congress,  with  the 
White  House,  with  the  media  and  with  think  tanks.  Govern- 
ment and  Journalism  courses  are  taught  by  senior-level  gov- 
ernment officials,  who  are  also  scholars,  and  by  experienced 
journalists.  Similar  opportunities  in  public  policy  internships 
are  offered  (with  academic  credit)  in  London  (Fall,  Spring  and 


The  Washington  International  Studies  Council 

214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E..  Suite  450 
Washington.  D.C.  20002    (202)  547-3275 
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Canoe  Team  Dominates  Championships 


by  Virginia  Perry 

While  the  football  team  of  1 899 
may  still  be  legendary  for  its  feat  of 
beating  five  teams  in  six  days,  and  other 
sports  may  boast  longer  competition 
schedules,  no  Sewanee  athletic  team  can 
claim  the  distinguished  record  which  the 
canoe  team  successfully  defended  again 
this  year.  In  its  nineteen  years  of  compe- 
tition at  the  Southeastern  Intercollegiate 
Canoe  Championships,  the  canoe  team 
has  captured  first  place  all  but  two  of 
those  years,1979  and  1984,  when  it  had 
to  settle  for  second. 

On  October  6,  this  winningest 
of  Sewanee  teams  dominated  the  South- 
eastern races  once  again.  With  a  total  of 
490  points,  Sewanee  handily  defeated  its 
closest  competition,  runner-up  Western 
CarolinaUniversity  (366  points)  and  third 
place  winner  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill  (253  points).  Other 
schools  represented  at  these  races  in- 
cluded (in  descending  order  of  finish): 
UNC  Asheville,  Warren  Wilson  Col- 
lege, Appalachian  State  University, 
WoffordCollege.andWestem  Piedmont 
Community  College. 

Not  surprisingly,  Sewanee  also 
excelled  in  individual  competition.  In 
the  men's  solo  slalom  event,  sophomore 


Hayes  McDonald  earned  a  bronze  medal 
for  the  Tigers,  while  team  captain  Josh 
Gladden  captured  the  gold  with  a  last  run 
through  the  gales.  Women's  solo  pad- 
dlers  Peggy  Will  and  Jennifer  Warmack 
proved  that  there  is  indeed  life  after  the 
graduation  of  last  year's  female  power- 
house, Val  McCord,  by  earning  second 
and  third  places  respectively. 

Sewanee  swept  the  men's  tan- 
dem slalom  class,  taking  all  three  medals 
with  excellent  performances.  Sopho- 
more Pal  Stacey  and  senior  Wil  Mills 
earned  the  bronze  medal,  junior  Ed 
Seagram  and  senior  Brad  Boone  the  sil- 
ver, and  the  powerful  team  of  McDonald 
and  Gladden  the  gold. 

Sewanee  seized  yetanother  two 
medals  in  the  final  slalom  class,  women's 
tandem.  Seniors  Will  and  Warmack 
took  the  bronze  despite  problematic 
conditions  on  the  course,  and  first-time 
racers  freshman  LaurenSmith  and  sopho- 
more Leslie  Hiers  surprised  themselves 
with  an  exciting  second-place  finish. 

After  an  hour's  break  for  lunch 
following  the  slalom  races,  competition 
resumed  for  the  final  and  most  physi- 
cally demanding  events  of  the  day,  the 
downriver  wildwater  races.  In  these 
races,  paddlers  go  up  against  the  clock 
for  the  fastest  time  over  the  two  and  a 


half  mile  course.  Small  rapids  and  over- 
hanging trees  make  things  a  bit  more 
interesting,  introducing  an  element  of 
technical  skill  into  these  distance  con- 
tests. The  canoe  team's  afternoons  of 
practice  on  Lake  O'Donnell  were  richly 
rewarded  with  a  clean  sweep  in  both 
men's  and  women's  solo  competition. 
Mills  paddled  a  yellow  Old  Town  canoe 
to  the  bronze  and  Gladden  earned  the 
silver,  only  two  seconds  behind  race 
winner  McDonald.  In  women's  compe- 
tition. Smith  took  the  bronze,  Warmack 
cruised  in  for  the  silver,  and  Will  blazed 
ahead  for  the  gold. 

Men's  tandem  racers  Gladden 
and  freshman  Marian  Green  took  third 
place  in  their  event,  while  McDonald 
and  Stacey  powered  downriver  for  the 
win.  In  mixed  tandem  competition, 
Stacey  and  senior  Virginia  Perry  paddled 
Sewanee's  prized  Mad  River  canoe  to  a 
second-place  finish. 

Other  team  members  present  at 
the  races  included  German  exchange 
student  Tatjana  Heinickel,  co-captain 
LauraBybec.UdayGunjikar.AshokRao, 
and  John  Burnam.  These  paddlers  con- 
tributed to  Sewanee's  win  by  beating 
other  boats  and  earning  points  for  the 
team.  Coach  Stephen  Puckette  continu- 
ally reminds  his  team  that  it  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  depth  of  the  team  which 


has  really  won  the  race  for  Sewanee. 

The  men's  Most  Valuable 
Paddlcr  Award  was  shared  by  Sewanee 
paddlers  Gladden  and  McDonald,  a  first 
for  the  Southeastern  races.  The  retiring 
captain  and  his  successor  shared  both  the 
bragging  rights  and  the  trophy  good- 
naturedly,  noting  lhatGIadden  has  earned 
the  MVP  title  the  past  three  years  run- 
ning, and  McDonald  has  another  two 
years  of  competition  to  attempt  the  same 
record. 

Also  notable  was  the  perform- 
ance of  team  coaches  Carrie  Ashton  and 
Puckette  in  the  open  class  slalom  race. 
This  polished  partnership  captured  first 
place  in  their  class  (non -collegiate  com- 
petitors) with  a  clean  and  graceful  run 
which  team  members  managed  to  catch 
on  video  tape  for  the  enjoyment  and 
edification  of  future  generations  of 
Sewanee  paddlers. 

Coach  Puckette  attributes  the 
success  of  this  year's  team  to  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  the  small  group 
of  paddlers  which  dedicated  both  its 
afternoons  and  its  Homecoming  Week- 
end to  Sewanee's  winning  tradition. 
Team  captain  Gladden  points  out  that  the, 
physical  condition  of  the  team  gave  it  the 
winning  edge. 


"Home  of  Franklin  County's  Largest  Pizza" 

•  plenty  of  space  for  parties 

•  30"  party  pizza 

•  video  games,  pool  tables 

5:00  P.M.  -  Midnight 

Cumberland  Street  in  Cowan 

967-4207 

We  deliver  large  orders  to  Sewanee 


Buy  One 

Get  One  Free 

any 

medium  or  large 

pizza 
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SPORTS 


Equestrian  Team 
Excels  in  Regional 
Competition 


Volleyball  Team  Has 
High  Expectations 


by  Luke  Wright 

The  Sewanee  equestrian  team 
began  its  season  with  an  impressive 
showing  in  Madisonville,  Tennessee,  in 
its  first  Inter-Collegiate  Horse  Show  As- 
sociation Competition  of  the  season  on 
October  fifth  and  sixth.  On  Saturday,  the 
team  accumulated  enough  points  to 
achieve  the  title  Reserve  High  Point  Team 
and  placed  second  in  the  region.  The 
competition  in  which  the  team  rode  was 
a  "Hunt  Seal"  competition.  Hunt  Seat 
riding  is  judged  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
form  of  the  rider  in  the  saddle:  the  posi- 
tion of  her  legs,  how  she  sits,  where  she 
looks  etc.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
how  well  the  rider  is  able  to  make  the 
horse  perform,  though  her  form  may 
suffer  if  she  does  not  do  this  well. 

The  Sewanee  equestrians  are 
Anne  Grimsley,  Stephanie  Carr,  Keri 
Downing,  Annie  Reinert,  and  Beth  Foli. 
They  are  coached  by  Amy  Beth  Skellon. 
Grimsley  was  the  high  point  scorer  for 
the  entire  competition  on  Friday;  Stepha- 
nie Carr  was  the  High  Point  scorer  for 
Sewanee  on  Saturday.  The  team's  skill 


is  particularly  highlighted  considering 
they  were  only  out-scored  by  one  team, 
Kentucky.  Sewanee  beat  schools  from 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the 
team's  performance,  Jean  Raulston,  di- 
rector of  the  Sewanee  Riding  Program, 
responded,  "I  think  that  it's  very  impres- 
sive that  we  have  managed  to  continu- 
ally score  very  well  over  the  years  with 
a  small  group  of  riders.  It  shows  how 
good  our  riders  are  when,  without  even 
having  a  rider  entered  in  every  competi- 
tion (in  which  Sewanee  could  accumu- 
late points),  five  of  them  can  beat  teams 
of  34  riders." 

Twoof  Sewanee's  riders,  Anne 
Grimsley  and  Annie  Reinert,  have  al- 
ready accumulated  enough  points  to 
qualify  them  to  ride  in  IHSA  regional 
Competition  in  the  spring;  from  Regional 
Competition  riders  will  be  chosen  to 
compete  in  Zone  competition.  Winners 
of  the  Zone  competition  attend  the  Na- 
tional Trials.  Last  year  five  Sewanee 
riders  qualified  for  Regionals  and  two 
went  to  the  Zone  level  competition. 


FREE  SPRING  BREAK 
TRIPS 

to  Cancun  and  the  Baha- 
mas 
Organize  a  small  group  and 
you  travel  free.  Call  1-800- 
344-8360  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


Sewanee 
Pharmacy 

Monday  -  Friday 
9:00  -  5:30 

Saturday  9:00  - 1:00 


598-5940 


by  Robin  Snyder  and  Kathryn 
McDonald 

The  Sewanee  Women's  Volley- 
ball team  began  its  season  with  a  six- 
game  winning  streak,  but  its  momentum 
fizzled  as  its  opponents  became  more 
experienced.  Sewanee's  young  team 
has  taken  longer  to  reach  its  full  potential 
due  to  the  players'  unfamiliarily  with 
one  another.  Recently,  however,  the 
team's  once  inconsistent  performance 
has  been  replaced  by  a  steady  (and  suc- 
cessful) level  of  play. 

In  the^last  two  weeks,  the  Lady 
Tigers  have  defeated  Emory,  Covenant, 
Lee,  and  Tennessee  Temple  while  suf- 
fering losses  to  Cumberland  and  Ma- 
ry vil'e.  Both  of  these  defeats  were  to 
teams  with  older,  more  experienced 
players  who  possess  the  advantage  of 
more  time  together,  but  not  necessarily 
better  volleyball  skills.  The  season  cer- 


Addressers  wanted 
immediately!  No 
experience  necessary. 
Excellent  payl  Work  at 
home.  Call  toll  free:  1- 
800-395-3283 


SPRINGBREAK  SAILING 
BAHAMAS 


45  FT  CAPTAINED  YACHTS 

GROUPS  OF  6  TO  8 
SEVEN  DAYS  BAREFOOT  IN 

THE  BAHAMAS 

$488.00  EACH  INCLUDING 

ACCOMMODATION  AND  MEALS 

SPRINGBREAK  HOTLINE 

1-800-999-7245 

10  A.M. -8  P.M. 


tainly  is  not  over  for  the  Lady  Tigers 
since  they  face  a  rematch  with  Maryville 
next  week  as  well  as  a  final  showdown  in 
the  WIAC  Conference  Tournament, 
November  1-3  at  Centre  College  in 
Danville,  Kentucky. 

This  week  the  Lady  Tigers  con- 
tinue their  fast-paced  season  with 
matches  against  Oglethorpe,  Centre, 
Berea.andAsbury.  Since  the  latterthree 
teams  are  in  Sewanee's  conference,  this 
weekend's  showing  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate to  the  team  how  they  are  progress- 
ing in  comparison  to  their  immediate 
foes.  The  outcome  could  foreshadow 
Sewanee's  performance  at  the  season 
finale:  the  Conference  Tournament. 

With  a  12-6  record  at  mid-season, 
the  Lady  Tigers  have  proved  that  they 
are  contenders  for  the  Conference  Cham- 
pionship. Sophomore  Elizabeth  Gonas 
summed  up  the  team's  sentiments  by 
saying,  "Winning  Conference  will  not 
be  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  definitely  within 
our  reach." 


This  space  contributed  as  a  public  service. 
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Cross  Country  Prepares  for  Season  Finale 


By  Chuck  Morris 

As  Sewanee's  men's  and 
women's  cross  country  teams  enter  the 
final  weeks  of  their  schedules,  each  team 
finds  different  areas  that  need  improve- 
ment The  ladies  team,  after  improving 
steadily  each  week,  will  continue  its 
training  with  an  increased  emphasis  on 
speed  work.  The  transition  from  endur- 
ance, climbing  and  stategic  work  tells 
ladies'  coach  Cliff  Afton  that  his  team  is 
progressing  at  an  optimal  pace,  and  will 
be  well-prepared  for  the  upcoming  con- 
ferenceandregionalmeets.  "We'llbein 
tip-top  shape  for  the  conference  meet," 
Afton  explains  "and  you  couldn'tplan  it 
any  belter  than  that."  Men's  coach  Bill 
Huyck  finds  a  different  situation  with  his 
team.  The  men's  squad  needs  to  over- 
come the  many  injuries  and  illnesses  that 
have  plagued  the  team  all  season  long. 
As  conference  and  regional  dates  draw 
near,  Huyck  explains  that  "we've  got  a 
lot  of  getting  healthy  and  getting  back  in 
shape  to  do.  We  still  have  the  potential 
to  be  a  good  team,  but  we  have  to  work 
hard  to  do  so." 

Afton's  Lady  Tigers  continue 
to  be  led  by  the  talented  and  consistent 


Cross  country  runners  struggle.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


trio  of  junior  Merik  Spiers,  sophomore 
Stacy  Juckett,  and  freshman  Beth  Haynie. 
These  three  have  run  well  all  season  long 
and  have  continued  to  improve.  At  last 
weekend's  Sewanee  Invitational,  Spiers 
led  the  team  with  her  fifteenth  place 
finish  out  of  afieldof  fifty-three  runners, 
whileJuckeltdropped30  seconds  offher 
previous  week's  time.  For  the  second 
week  in  a  row,  Haynie  dropped  40  sec- 
onds off  her  previous  best. 
Huyck's  most  productive  men  this  sea- 


son are  sophomore  Wes  Nimon,  fresh- 
men Brad  McLane  and  Matt  Kenncy, 
and  senior  Peter  Pampalone.  McLane 
and  Kenncy  are  the  only  two  runners  to 
score  in  each  of  the  first  four  meets, 
while  Huyck  cites  Pampalone's  return 
(after  a  year  studying  abroad)  as  "a  real 
bright  spot  for  the  team." 

Looking  ahead  to  the  confer- 
ence championship,  Afton  sees  this  year's 
individual  competition  as  a  very  lough 


race.  "Centre  has  a  couple  of  runners 
who  might  win  it,  Rhodes  has  one,  and 
Scwancc  has  three  who  might  possibly 
win.  I  sec  this  groupof  six  racing  step  for 
step  for  the  win."  Afton  conliues  that 
"this  may  be  the  best  WIAC  champion- 
ship race  ever." 

Huyck  observes  that,  at  this 
point  during  the  season,  both  Rhodes 
and  Ccnuc  arc  ahead  of  Sewanee,  but  he 
also  points  out  that  this  could  change  by 
season's  end.  "We've  still  got  some 
filling  together  lo  do"  Huyck  explains. 
"We  must  be  at  our  best  (for  the  confer- 
ence race).  "I'm  optimistic,  but  we  must 
gel  moving.  Potential  won'l  help  us  in 
November,  just  performance." 

The  ladies,  after  reluming  from 
this  past  weekend's  Viking  Invitational 
in  Georgia,  will  join  the  men's  team  in 
Nashville  for  ihc  Vandcrbill  Invitational 
on  Saturday,  October  20.  The  women 
then  host  the  WIAC  championships  Fri- 
day, October  26,  while  the  men  host  the 
CAC  championship  the  weekend  of 
November  3.  Aflon  again  urges  all  lo 
attend  the  meets,  explaining  that  "the 
more  support  we  have,  the  better  we 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


The  Way 
It  Is 

by  Brett  Kennedy  and  Trey  Hunt 

•This  year's  Tiger  Bay  Pub 


■Thou  shall  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal. 


•The  government  goes  broke 


'Ex-Klansman  David  Duke  loses 
bid  for  U.S.  Senate 


•NovelislJackicCollins  promotes  mini- 
series  Lucky  Chances. 


The  Way  It 
Ought  To  Be 

•Last  year's  Tiger  Bay  Pub 

•You  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch 
yours 

•  Nancy  Reagan  sells  old  clothes  to 
help  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

•Ex-Klansman  David  Duke  loses  bid 
for  U.S.  Senate. 

•  Actress  Joan  Collins  promotes  cereal, 
Lucky  Charms. 


Arts  Calendar 


IN  NASHVILLE:  The  musical  Lend  Me  a  Tenor  will  be  playing  at  the 
Tennessee  Performing  Arts  Center  October  16-21.  For  tickets  and  information 
call  1-741-2787.  Edgar  Meyer  on  double  bass  and  Amy  Dorfman  on  piano  will 
be  playing  at  the  Blair  School  of  Music  Friday  Scries  October  26.  The  concert  be- 
gins at  8  pm  and  tickets  are  $8.  The  Thirtieth  Anniversary  National  Tour  of  the 
musical  The  Fanlasticksv/Wl  be  playing  at  the  Tennessee  Performing  Arts  Center 
November  13-18.  For  tickets  and  information  call  1-741-2787. 


Mimi  Gibbs  and  Liz  Edsall  perform  in  As  You  Like  It.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 

Opera  to  Come  to 


Sewanee 

For  the  first  time  in  many  sea- 
sons, the  Performing  Arts  Series  is 
pleased  to  offer  a  fully  staged  grand 
operawithorchestra.  The  Western  Opera 
Theater  is  the  touring  arm  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera;  it  chooses  productions 
which  have  wide  popular  appeal  and 
presents  the  finest  of  the  San  Francisco 
Opera's  gifted  young  singers  —  artists 


destined  for  important  careers. 
Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  the 
dark  melodrama  based  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  touchstone 
of  the  entire  bel  canto  operatic  repertory, 
and  it  contains  the  most  celebrated  en- 
semble -  the  Act  II  sexiest  -  in  Italian 
opera.  The  opera  will  be  given  in  Eng- 
lish. 


1\> 

Harriott 


Marriott  Food  Service 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  CATERING  NEEDS 


CALL  598-1334 
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•Full  Service  FTD  Florist 

'Large  Selection  of  Houseplants 

"Gifts  for  all  Occasions 

'Student  Hardware/Houseware  Needs 

'Balloons 

'Greeting  Cards 


University  Avenue  and  Hwy.  64 
598-5893 


ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Man  on  the  Street 

by  Brett  Kennedy  and  Trey  Hunt 

Don  Redmond-  "Do  you  know 

that  your  eyes  are  the  same  color  as  my 

Qk!    What's  the  best  pick-up  line 

sheets?" 

you've  ever  heard  (or  used)? 

Grog  Schwaljc-  "The  beer  hero 

is  35  degrees,  I  like  my  beer  chilled  to 

Sean  Alves-  "Do  you  know  how 

33  degrees.  Let's  go  back  to  my  room 

long  I've  had  a  crush  on  you?" 

and  get  some." 

Jim  Besher-  "I'm  drunk,  you're 

Michael  Burgin-  "Someone  said 

drunk.  ..Need  I  say  more?" 

to  me  once,'Ohh....you  have  a  Cam- 

Bobby  Anderson-  "I  don't  know 

what  to  say  to  you...but  I  had  to  say 

Craig  Hciser-  "Those  clothes 

something..." 

look  good  on  you,  but  they'd  look 

belter  crumpled  up  on  my  bedroom 

Greg  Morrison-  "Why  do  they 

floor." 

call  you  Lucky?" 

Peter  Key-  "Have  you  ever  been 

Sarah  Mctzgar-  "Someone  asked 

bitten  by  a  moose?  I  have." 

me  could  he  buy  me  a  drink,  when  the 

drinks  were  free." 

Mary  Sanders-  "Are  the  beds  in 

the  girls'  dorms  really  bigger?" 

Anonymous-"Listen ,  it' s  late,  we 

all  know  what  we  want  and  are  attracted 

Mary  Ranicri-  "Arc  you  done 

to  each  other,  but  hey,  we're  all  friends. 

being  sick  yet?" 

so  let's  all  go  back  to  my  room." 

Valeric  Morrison-  "So,  are  you  a 

Carianne  Pitts-  "Wanna  help  me 

freshman?" 

smear  my  lipstick?" 

Jeff  Hunt-  "I  know  you  want  to 

goout  with  me-you  just  don'tknow  it." 

Movie  Review: 
Betsey's  Wedding 


by  Brett  Kennedy 

One  goes  to  the  theater  where 
Betsey's  Wedding  is  playing  expecting 
to  sec  a  good,  old-fashioned  pre-marital 
comedy.  From  this  film  one  will  get  a 
very  large  dose  of  the  unexpected.  The 
wedding  is  not  so  much  thcccntral  theme 
as  is  it  a  backdrop  to  a  comedic  madcap 
family  drama,  complete  with  a  Jewish 
grandmother,  rich  society  in-laws,  a 
scheming  aunt  ((Catherine  O'Hara),  and 
a  philandering  uncle.  Even  a  quite  dead 
father/  grandfather/  sage  of  wisdom/ 
ghost  keeps  appearing  every  now  and 
then.  Alan  Alda  brilliantly  plays  the 
frustrated  father  of  the  bride;  he  per- 


forms withhis  usual  comedicexcellence. 
Molly  Ringwald  brings  down  the  house 
with  her  potrayal  of  the  very  noncon- 
formist bride-to-be  who  wreaks  havoc 
everywhere  she  goes.  All  the  perform- 
anccs.exccptingAllySheedy's.arefour- 
slar.  Shccdy's  performance  as  a  slightly 
androgynous  policewoman  who  cannot 
get  a  date  and  eventually  falls  in  love 
with  a  mobster  warrants  perhaps  only 
three  stars. 

Betsey's  Wedding  is  a  rare 
Hollywood  trcat-an  intelligent  comedy 
directed  by  the  famed  Hawkeye  Pierce, 
Alan  Alda.  Go  to  this  film  expecting  the 
unexpected  and  you  will  be  in  for  a 
wonderful  ride  on  a  family  comedy  roller 
coaster  with  a  wedding  cake  for  dessert 
afterwards. 


FIRST" 
fcLASSB 

EDUCATION. 

Don't  let  work  or  family  obligations  hold  you  back.  Continue  your 
education  at  your  own  pace,  in  your  own  place.  The  University  of 
Tennessee  offers  College  Credit,  High  School  and  personal 
interest  Non-Credit  courses  through  the  mail.  No  wasted  commut- 
ing time  or  expense. 


Hundreds  of  courses!  Name  _ 

Write  or  call  for  catalogs: 

Address . 
a  College/Non-Credit  Catalog 
□  High  School  Catalog  City 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED 


to  distribute  "Student  Rate" 
subscription  cards  at  this  campus. 
Good  income.  For  information  and 
application  write  to:COLLEGIATE 
MARKETING  SERVICES,  303 
W.Center  Ave.,  Mooresville,  NC 
28115. 


FAST  FUNDRAISING 
PROGRAM 

1000 

Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 

week  for  your  campus 

organization. 

Plus  a  chance  at 
'5000  mora! 

This  program  works! 

No  investment  needed. 

Call  1-800-932-0528 

Ext.  50 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Inside  ART 


by  Brett  Kennedy 

Famed  art  collector  and 
long-time  New  York  governor  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  once  said  "...art  is 
not  the  most  approachable  avoca- 
tion." He  is  correct.  For  the  average 
man,  art  and  the  arts  community  can 
appear  quile  forbidding.  For  many 
art  is  alien.  They  do  not  know  the 
lingo  or  the  players,  and,  thus,  the 
common  man  feels  intimidated  by 
those  three  letters-  A,  R,  and  T. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  noble  pur- 
suits, he  will  seek  education,  gain  an 
appreciation,  and  in  turn  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  arts  world.  The  arts 
community  isamazingly  democratic. 
If  he  is  an  ignoble  man,  he  will  slay 
ignorant  and,  in  course,  become  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  stateof  North 
Carolina  or  get  himself  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
mentfor  the  Arts.  He  will  then  seek  to 
play  art  critic  (uninformed  as  he  is) 
and  try  to  cut  off  federal  support  for 
legitimate  artists  making  legitimate 
expressions  all  in  the  name  of  some, 
as  yet,  undefined  morality  of  "de- 
cency". 

"Certain  political  realities," 


rather  than  artistic  merit,  will  con- 
trol the  decision  making  processes 
of  the  new  federal  art  regulators. 
These  misinformed  and  uninformed 
politico*  looking  only  down  the  road 
to  the  next  election  have  severed 
federal  funds  to  artists  like  the  award- 
winning  Holly  Hughes  who  deals 
with  the  subject  of  lesbianism  in  her 
two  pieces  of  satirical  performance 
art  "World  Without  End"  and  "The 
Well  of  Hominess".  Hughes  has 
appeared  all  over  Europe  and  North 
America  to  rave  reviews.  Fellow 
performance  artist  John  Fleck  saw 
his  federal  grant  cut  when  he  ex- 
panded his  politically  charged  piece 
"Blessed  Are  All  the  Little  Fishes" 
to  include  brief  onstage  nudity  ( O 
my  gosh ! ).  What  would  receive  an  R 
rating  in  the  movie  theater  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  Jesse  Helms,  disqualified  as 
art. 

Logically  the  next  step  will  be 
the  cutting  off  of  federal  funds  to  any 
museum  with  a  work  of  Reubens  or 
Gaugin.  Our  art  must  be  G  rated. 

Just  as  America  has  gone  crazy 
for  safe  sex,  some  are  trying  to  make 
sure  the  arts  are  just  as  "safe." 


SEWANEE  EXXON 

University  Avenue 
598-5477 

We  repair  foreign  and  domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100%  Guaranteed 

now  open  Sunday  8-5 


Sewanee  Auto  Repair 

Phillips  66  Products 

Tires,  Batteries,  Exhaust, 

Brakes,  Wrecker  Service 

Day  598-5743 

Night  598-5701 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  COMPETITION 

SPONSOR! D  BY 
THE  BROADWAY  ARTS  BUILDING 

49 BROADWAY  ASHEVILLE.  N  C  28801   ..0*1258-9206 

1990  SUBJECT  U.S.  SENATOR  JESSE  HELMS 

OPENING  RECEPTION  AND  AWARDS:  OCTOBER  26. 1990  6  PM 

AWARDS: 

1  -  Week  for  Two,  Kiawah  Island,  S.C. 

nansponBVon  not  inciudeQ 

2  -  Three  Hundred  Dollars 

3  -  One  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars 


Entry  Fee:    $1 5  (Limit  one  per  artist) 

Format:        2  Dimensional,  not  to  exceed  2*  x  3" 

Painting,  Drawing,  Mixed-Media 

Representational/Abstract 

Serious/Humorous 
Delivery:      Gallery  must  receive  work  by  October  21  st. 

Artist  responsible  for  all  transport. 


PANEL  OF  JUDGES: 

ROBERT TYNES.  UNC-ASHEV1LLE.  ART  DEPARTMENT 

DUSTY  BENEDICT  WARREN  WILSON  COLLEGE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

TIM  MURRAY.  BREVARD  COLLEGE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  SENATOR  HELMS'  OFFICE 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  COMMUNITY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

All  work  exhibited  as  space  allows.  All  work  must  be  for  sale:  inc'ude  NeJ  price 

1 0%  proceeds  donated  to  Community  Arts  Council. 

Exhibit  is  non-partisan.  Exhibit  continues  through  November. 
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WUTS  Schedule 


ia  as- 
zoo 


a-H 


H-Cd 


6-8 


8-IO 


IO-Q 


Moodjw 


LEO 

HWAMG 


RUTH   HOLTONl 

AMD 
ASHLEY  WOOR 


ARlANA 
Ar- 

tvA 


STAKI  -the  m 

HUDMON 


DAVID 
FREELAND 


am 


DAVIO 

AOAM5 


Tuesday  Wednesday    Thursday 


MERlK 
d        SPIE.R5 

LlBBA  MANNING 


FRENCH  HOUR 


SK'mner 


Neel 
Eargood 


Mary"—-— - _^ 

MARGARfT 

Roberts 


TiMA   MASON 

i 

TR£Y  MORRlSOl 


FLEET 

DILLARD 

*  BROOKS 

SMITH 


CHUCK  MORRIS 

AND 
1=K3L  1C    M  OO  K 


WOODHAM ' 
KATHRINIE 

WOOOV 


ANDERSON 

WRANGLE 


JIM 

BALCOLM 


<  Emily  Tap<3 


CURT 
CLONMlGER 


MIKE 

HALL 


^  SATE  MAN 

BETSY  YECKEl 


JULIE    McCLuRE 

AND 
KATHRYN 

DUN  BAR 


JON 

CARROLL 


(H-5) 


GEORGE    M^MAnn 

AND 
DAVID  MATHER 


HANS    KUNZ 

SHAMEHUNiiK-fi? 


BRAD  DRELL 


SHAY 

HOFFMASTEl? 


Fr.day 


JOMN    DAviD 

RHODE'S      &■ 
ASHLEY    O'NEAL 


5AM 
REID 


JENNIFER   BESS 
AND 

JENNIFER  GRK 


GEORGE  MANN 

AND 
ASHOK  RAO 


BENNETT 
SANSBURY 


Emory 

SlKES 


MlCMAC-  I 
WOODR   ( 


EFF    Pf?ICE 

< 

G«[G    SMITH 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's 

Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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AND  FINALLY. . . 


Parade,  Court  Highlight  Homecoming  Weekend 


by  Catherine  Gaumer 

As  many  students  manage  to 
forget,  Fall  Party  Weekend  is  first  and 
foremost  Alumni  Homecoming  Week- 
end. Every  year  the  alumni  arrive  and 
join  the  never-  failing  succession  of  bene- 
factors in  a  parade  down  University 
Avenue  to  the  football  field.  As  tradition 
dictates,  this  year  spawned  another 
Homecoming  parade,  floatconlcsl.court 
and  queen.  The  parade,  led  by  the  Moore 
County  High  School  Band  of  Spirit,  had 
marching  alumni  from  1935  to  1985. 
Marchers  carried  balloons,  cups  of  good 
cheer,  brooms  (the  class  of  '64  wanted  lo 
makca"clcan  sweep"),  and  children  (the 
class  of  '65  was  dominated  by  strollers 
and  diaper  bags)! 

The  marchers  were  followed 
by  two  floats  and  one  pretender.  In  order 
to  raise  spirit  and  support  for  our  Tigers 
in  their  last  home  game,  the  Art  Forum, 
Phi  Delta  Thcta  fraternity,  and  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity  supplied  three 
entries  into  the  float  contest  with  the 
theme,  "The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey." 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Art  Forum's  Tro- 
jan Horse  won  first  place,  with  the  Phi 
DeltaThctaplcdges  takinga  second  place 
for  their  efforts  in  constructing  a  repre- 
sentation of  "The  Sirens  vs.  The  Good 
Ship  Phi."   The  Art  Forum,  under  the 
direction  of  Ed  Carlos,  constructed  a 
float  using  recycled  materials.  Like  the 
Trojan  horse,  this  float  was  not  what  it 
seemed.  The  body  of  the  horse  was  made 
of  wire  mesh  but  the  texture  lo  the  float 
was  added  by  sticking  crumpled  com- 
puter printouts  in  the  wide  mesh  holes. 
More  inspiring  to  the  team, 
perhaps,  was  the  one  scantily  clad  rider 
of  the  winning  float,  DarcyBaird.  With 
flowers  in  her  hair  and  a  Roman  style 
toga  covering  the  rest  of  her,    Baird 
related  telling  her  mother  about  the  ride 
and  saying,  "Don't  worry  Mom,  I'm 
wearing  a  sheet!"  Her  outfit,  however, 
was  much  easier  to  understand  thcmali- 
cally  than  the  Phi  Delta  Thcta  pledges' 
red  union  suits  or  the  Fijis'  proud  display 
ofanaardvarkonthchoodoflhcir"floaL" 
The  Art  Forum,  especially  after  suffer- 
ing vandalism  the  night  before  the  pa- 
rade, well  deserved  the  honor  of  first 
place. 

Half  time  at  the  football  game 
provided  another  opportunity  for  honors 
to  be  given  where  they  were  due.  The 
homecoming  court  was  made  up  of 
Michelle  McMuIlen  representing  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon,  Cynthia  Ellcdge  repre- 
senting Beta  Theta  Pi ,  Diana  S  uter  repre- 
senting Delta  Tau  Delta,  Edith  Wim- 


bcrly  representing  Kappa  Alpha  Order, 
Charlotte  Thomas  representing  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  Albic  Copeland  representing 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Molly  Hood  rep- 
resenting Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Marsey 
Waller  representing  Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
Tiffany  Tulcy  representing  Chi  Psi, 
Lauren  McDonald  representing  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha,  and  Hannah  Turner  repre- 
senting Sigma  Nu. 

The  members  of  the  court  were 
judged  by  a  panel  which  consisted  of  one 
administrator  from  the  alumni  office, 
one  faculty  member,  and  one  student. 
The  ladies  were  judged  on  academic 
performance,  campus  leadership,  and 
personality.  The  academic  achievement 
and  campus  involvement  criteria  were 
weighted  more  heavily  than  the  judge- 
ments on  personality. 

The  homecoming  queen  for 
1990  wasLaurcn McDonald.  McDonald 
is  an  active  theater  major  and  has  ap- 
peared in  Purple  Masque  and  Dionysus 
&  Company  productions.  She  just  fin- 
ished a  performance  as  Phoebe  in  As  You 
Like  It.  She  sings  in  the  University 
Choir,  is  active  in  the  community  Big 
Sister  program,  and  is  president  of 
Gamma  Tau  Upsilon. 

McDonald  was  the  overwhelm- 

ing  choice  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  be-     Homecoming  queen  Lauren  McDonald  and  escort  Robert  Maedgen.  Photo  by 

cause  of  her  close  lies  to  the  fraternity    Lyn  Hutchinson. 

members.  McDonald  said,  "I'm  proud 

to  have  represented  Lambda  Chi  Alpha, 

my  sorority ,  and  the  theater  department." 

She  pointed  out  this  victory  was  the  first 

for  a  member  of  GTU  oramembcrof  the 

theater  department.  McDonald  went  on 

to  say  she  told  the  selection  committee 

she  is  "proud  to  go  to  a  school  where 

fraternities  put  forward  candidates  who 
are  intelligent  and  who  arc  respected 

leaders  on  campus."   She  added,  "I'm 

glad  this  is  not  merely  a  popularity  con- 
test." 

The  game  was  a  success.  The 

Tigers  won  in  a  close  match  against 

Rhodes,  but  more  importantly,  a  good 

lime  was  had  by  all.  Spirits  ran  high  as 

friendships  were  renewed  and  memories 

revisited.  That,  in  fact,  is  Ihe  point  of 

Alumni  Homecoming  weekend.    The 

events  leading  to  the  final  countdown  at 

ihe  winning  buzzer  show  the  incredible 

capability  Sewancc  students  have  -  and, 

judging  from  the  looks  of  the  alumni, 

will  always  have  -  to  throw  a  good  party. 


Art  Forum  float  leads  Homecoming  parade.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 
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Bishop  Michael  Marshall  to  Lead  University  Mission 


All  Saints'  Chapel  has  announced 
that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Marshall,  former 
Bishop  of  Woolwich,  England,  will  be  at  the 
University  of  the  South  for  a  three-day  Uni- 
versity Mission.  The  purpose  of  the  event  is 
to  provoke  within  the  community  a  lively 
discussion  about  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  sermon  on  Sunday  morning, 
November  11,  and  in  the  three  Mission 
Addresses  to  be  held  Sunday  through 
Tuesday,  November  11-14,  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel,  Bishop  Marshall  will 
present  a  look  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
faith.  A  reception  in  Convocation  Hall  will 
follow  each  of  the  evening  addresses,  dur- 
ing which  participants  will  be  able  to  con- 
verse informally  with  Bishop  Marshall. 
There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  pose 
questions  and  challenges  to  him  in  a  follow- 
up  discussion.  At  the  Student-Faculty 
Dialogue  on  Tuesday,  November  12,at4:00 
p.m.  Bishop  Marshall  will  speak  and  again 
solicit  arguments  and  challenges. 

All  Saints'  Chaplain  Sam  Lloyd 
characterizes  the  University  Mission  as  "a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  hear  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  Christian 


Bishop  Michael  Marshall.  Photo  Courtesy  of  All  Status'  Chapel. 


Gospel — not  just  a  Sunday  morning  ser- 
mon, butachance  to  hear  and  experience  the 
Christian  Gospel  with  breadth  and  depth. 
This  will  be  a  chance  for  those  who  have 
hard  questions  to  ask  them,  and  for  those 
who  are  curious  about  the  Christian  faith 
and  about  the  Episcopal  Church's  procla- 


mation of  that  faith  to  find  out  what  it  is  all 
about," 

Chaplain  Lloyd  emphasizes  that 
each  of  the  Mission  Services  will  last  less 
than  one  hour,  making  it  possible  for  even 
the  busiest  members  of  the  community  to 
attend.  "Surely  there  is  no  issue,  noqucstion 


more  important  than  deciding  about  the  ul- 
timate meaning  and  purpose  of  our  1  ives," 
Lloyd  comments.  "Our  hope  in  having  this 
mission  is  that  Bishop  Marshall  will  stimulate 
us  all  as  a  community  to  wrestle  afresh  with 
the  Christian  conviction  that  at  the  heart  of 
the  universe  is  an  immense  reality  of  love. 
Even  with  the  hectic  schedules  we  all  seem 
to  live  by  hoe,  that  has  to  be  a  crucial 
question  for  everyone.  Essential  toallof  our 
planning  has  been  to  allow  ample  opportu- 
nity for  open  discussion  and  give-and-take 
with  Bishop  Marshall.  We  want  this  to  be  a 
time  of  provocative  presentations  and  wide- 
open  discussion." 

Bishop  Marshall,  at  one  lime  the 
youngest  bishop  in  the  Church  of  England, 
is  now  founding  director  of  The  Anglican 
Institute  in  SL  Louis,  MO.  An  internation- 
ally known  preacher,  lecturer,  and  author. 
Bishop  Marshall  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
superb  and  provocative  communicator  of 
(he  relevance  of  Christianity  in  contempo- 
rary society. 

Any  questions  regarding  thisevenl 
should  be  directed  to  All  Saints'  Chapel  at 
(615)  598-1274. 


Program  Hopes  to  Draw  Minorities  to  Sewanee,  Higher  Education 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

The  University 's  Minority  Task  Force 
hopes  the  installation  of  the  Sewanee  Sum- 
mer Scholars  Seminar  in  the  summer  of 
1991  will  encourage  African- American  high 
school  students  to  pursue  higher  education. 

Geared  to  ward  students  primarily  from 
the  Chattanooga  City  School  System,  the 
program  will  also  accept  participants  from 
Franklin  County. 

Made  possible  by  a  $200,000  grant 
from  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Religious, 
Charitable,  and  Educational  Fund  and  ad- 
ditional monies  from  other  sources,  the 
program's  purpose  is  to  encourage  African- 
American  high  school  students  to  continue 
their  secondary  education  and  pursue  an 
appropriate  form  of  higher  education,  pref- 
erably at  the  University  of  the  South. 

In  its  first  year  the  seminar  will  enroll. 


for  a  period  of  at  least  four  weeks,  35  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  ninth  grade. 
Unlike  most  summer  programs  on  college 
campuses,  this  one  will  ask  its  students  to 
make  a  commitment  to  return  to  Sewanee 
after  completion  of  the  10th  and  1  lth  grades. 

"In  1992 and  1993,  a  second  and  third 
class  of  35  students  will  be  added  to  reach 
the  desired  capacity  of  1 05  students  in  three 
classes  with  a  mix  of  rising  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  grade  students,"  said  seminar  director 
Douglas  Seiters,  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

The  Seminar  will  enhance  the  aca- 
demic and  personal  development  of  the 
participants,  leading  to  a  significantly  in- 
creased likelihood  that  they  will  attend 
college  and  be  successful  students  and 
leaders.  Its  goals  include  improving  written 
and  oral  English  skills,  enhancing  math- 


ematical abilities,  increasing  interest  in  the 
sciences,  improving  test-taking  skills  in 
preparation  for  the  SAT  and  ACT  college 
entrance  examinations,  and  aiding  the  stu- 
dents' personal  development. 

Spanning  a  period  of  four  weeks,  the 
program  will  enroll  snrients  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  wellness,  and  physi- 
cal education  classes,  as  well  as  self-help 
sessions,  winch  will  focus  on  test-taking 
skills  and  leadership  training.  One  special 
facet  of  the  program  is  an  emphasis  on 
minority  contributions  to  the  fields  of  study. 
African- American  achievements  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  math  will  be  stressed  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  students  that  they  can 
achieve  their  goals.  All  of  the  academic 
classes  win  be  designed  to  preview  material 
that  the  students  plan  to  lake  in  the  following 
year  in  school. 

"We  feel  this  kind  of  approach  win 


lend  students  more  confidence  in  the  class- 
room. They  will  be  in  command  of  the 
material,  so  they  will  not  have  to  deal  with 
this  added  pressure  during  the  year,"  said 
Seders.  "We  hope  this  confidence  will  help 
them  develop  a  love  for  learning,  so  that  the 
process  win  be  less  painful  and  mare  enjoy- 
able for  them  each  time  they  undertake  a 
new  lesson  or  assignment." 

Aux»duigloSeilers,siiiiihi  utogianis 
to  exert  positive  mfhtmrr  on  the  lives  of 
minority  high  school  students  are  being 
implemented  at  Davidson  College  in 
Davidson,  N.C. ,  Rhodes  College  in  Mem- 
phis, Furman  University  in  Greenville,  S  .C, 
and  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Lexington,  Va.,  in  conjunction  with  school 
districts  in  their  areas.  The  ptugiam  at 
Davidson  College  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  and 
bad  a  100  percent  success  rate  of  graduates 
in  the  first  class  who  continued  with  some 
see  Summer  Program  page  2 


Hundred  Oaks  Castle  Bums 
page  20 


Man  on  the  Street 
page  19 


Men's  and  Women's  Soccer 
page  14 
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University  Land  Use  Study  Underway 


by  Melinda  Rickelts 
Editor 

The  Domain  of  the  University  of  the 
South  spans  10,000  acres.  This  great  ex- 
panse of  land  will  be  the  subject  of  intense 
study  over  the  next  seven  months.  The 
University  is  preparing  a  30-year  plan  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the 
Domain.  Consultants  from  The  Architects 
Collaborative  (TAC),  the  professional  firm 
hired  by  the  University  to  conduct  this 
land-use  study,  have  been  working  in 
Sewanee  forapproximately  two  weeks  and 
will  remain  here  for  the  next  several  months. 

This  study  was  prompted  by  the 
recent  gift  to  the  University  of  Lake 
Dimmit k,  the  continuing  development  of 
land  surrounding  the  Domain,  and  the  need 
for  more  and  improved  student,  staff,  and 
faculty  housing,  says  Vice-President  for 
Business  and  Community  Affairs  and 
Chairman  of  the  Domain  2020  Steering 
Committee  Tom  Kepple.  The  study  is, 
simply  put,  a  look  at  all  the  land  the  Uni- 
versity owns  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing a  plan  of  its  development  for  the  next 
thirty  years. 

More  than  100  people  are  cur- 
rently involved  with  the  22  various  sub- 
committees set  up  by  the  Domain  2020 
Steering  Committee  to  study  various  is- 


sues ranging  from  the  question  of  faculty 
housing  to  the  future  of  the  cemetary. 
Members  of  these  subcommittees  were 
drawn  from  the  faculty,  staff,  community, 
boards  of  trustees  and  regents,  and  student 
body. 

One  big  problem  facing  the  Uni- 
versity now  is  the  shortage  of  faculty-staff 
housing.  According  to  the  subcommittee  on 
faculty-staff  housing,  approximately  25-30 
new  units  will  be  needed  within  the  next  few 
years. 

In  reality,  104  faculty  and  staff 
members  will  retire  within  the  next  1 0  years. 
Statistics  show  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  retirees  remain  in  Sewanee.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  arrival  of  new  faculty  and 
staff  members,  makes  the  housing  problem 
even  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Ninety-one  per  centof  tenured  fac- 
ulty members  live  on  the  Domain,  with  90 
per  cent  of  them  owning  their  homes.  All 
untenured  faculty  members  live  on  the  Do- 
main, but  81  per  cent  of  them  rent  their 
homes.  As  professors  become  tenured,  they 
want  to  buy  a  house  on  the  Domain.  Cer- 
tainly the  University  wants  to  continue  to 
provide  dwellings  or  lots  for  building  on  the 
Domain  rather  than  have  faculty  members 
move  off  the  Mountain.  Currently  there  are 
not  enough  lots  available,  even  if  people 
want  to  build. 

According  to  Kepple,  "the  Domain 


is  the  University's  most  important  asset. 
Our  setting  is  what  makes  us  truly  differ- 
ent from  the  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  country,  adds  Kepple.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  crucial  that  any  changes  made 
on  the  Domain  be  carefully  planned  and 
thought  out. 

With  the  proposed  growth  of  the 
University  to  1300  students  by  the  year 
2000,  it  is  important  that  the  land-use 
study  take  place  now  so  that  plans  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  more  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  members. 

In  the  upcoming  months,  pre- 
sentations for  discussion  about  proposed 
changes  will  be  open  to  the  community.  It 
is  very  important  that  all  students,  faculty, 
staff,  alumni,  and  community  members 
pay  close  attention  to  these  discussions 
and  in  turn  voice  opinions  about  various 
recommendations.  The  University  very 
much  welcomes  comments  and  sugges- 
tions about  any  aspect  of  the  land-use 
study. 
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Summer  Program  from  page  1 
form  of  higher  education. 

"We  are  tremendously  happy  to  hear 
about  the  success  of  the  program  at  Davidson 
and  hope  that  the  students  who  come  to 
St  ivanee  will  benefit  that  much,  if  not  more. 
However,  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  program's  success  is  dependent 
upon  the  individual  participants,"  said 
Seiters. 

"When  they  return  to  their  respective 
learning  environments,  it  will  be  they  that 
have  changed,  not  their  surroundings.  They 
will  be  faced  with  the  same  negative  forces. 
Changing  the  way  they  attack  their  problems 
on  the  home  front  is  our  challenge.  Our 
success  is  dependent  upon  the  students 
themselves — to  form  a  group-support  sys- 
tem to  provide  that  essential  element  of  peer 
support." 

One  of  the  program's  goals  is  to 
continue  providing  a  group-support  network 
throughout  the  year  by  offering  workshops 
for  both  parents  and  students. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  time 
lost  working  during  the  summer  for  those 
students  whomust  work  to  help  their  families, 
a  stipend  will  be  provided  to  all  students 
who  participate  the  first  year.  To  offset  the 
loss  of  summer  work,  the  first  year  of  the 
program  each  participant  will  receive  $200, 


the  second  year,  $400,  and  $600  the  third 
year,  depending  upon  the  actual  financial 
need  of  each  individual. 

"Considering  that  the  program  will  be 
provided  free  of  charge  to  all  participants 
and  students  will  be  paid  $200  to  compen- 
sate for  the  work  time  lost  while  at  Sewanee, 
most  high  school  students  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  participate.  We  only  hope  that  the 
program  will  receive  this  kind  of  response  in 
Chattanooga,"  said  Seiters. 

The  staff  will  be  composed  of  four 
teachers  (two  for  science,  one  each  for  En- 
glish and  math)  for  each  seminar  class  who 
will  be  recruited  from  the  Chattanooga  City 
School  System,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  the  South,  and 
St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School.  Seven  men- 
tors will  be  selected  from  students  at  the 
University  to  be  positive  role  models.  Ac- 
cording to  Seiters,  special  consideration  will 
be  given  in  the  staff  selection  process  to  the 
need  to  employ  minority  men  and  women  to 
serve  as  role  models  for  the  students,  but  all 
interested  students  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

"People  who  genuinely  care  for  their 
fellow  man  are  the  ones  we  want  to  be 
mentorsfortheprogram,"  added  Dr.  Seiters. 
"From  the  perspective  of  a  minority 
affairs  program,  this  seminar  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  efforts  to  boost  the  Sewanee 


image  in  the  eyes  of  prospective  students 
from  all  backgrounds,''  commented  Direc- 
torof  Minority  Affairs  Eric  Benjamin.  "Not 
only  will  we  enhance  the  Sewanee  image  as 
a  diversified  learning  environment,  but  we 
will  enhance  the  total  reputation  of  Sewanee 
as  an  institution  being  open  to  serious  aca- 
demicians interested  in  attaining  a  superior 
liberal  arts  education. 

"We  are  planning  to  bring  eighteen 
counselors  from  Chattanooga  to  Sewanee  in 
preparation  for  the  summer  seminar.  They 
are  all  very  excited  about  visiting  the  cam- 
pus, yet  not  one  of  them  has  ever  set  foot  in 
Sewanee. 

"This  is  a  telling  fact  because  while 
Sewanee  is  only  45  minutes  from  Chatta- 
nooga, it  is  virtually  unknown  there.  Al- 
though we  are  well-known  for  our  fantastic 
program  as  far  away  as  Texas,  we  need  to 
enrich  our  reputation  right  here  at  home.  We 
hope  that  this  program  will  foster  a  con- 
nection between  academic  life  on  the 
mountain  and  that  in  the  Chattanooga  area." 

"What  we're  about  is  substituting  a 
whole  lot  of  positives  for  a  whole  lot  of 
negatives.  I  suspect  we  will  see  some  atti- 
tude changes  in  people.  They  may  see  some 
real  possibilities  open  up  for  themselves  that 
they  didn't  expect  were  there.  It  is  going  to 
be  wonderful  to  watch,"  said  Seiters. 
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Regents  Address  Capital     Gownsmen  Meet,  Discuss 

Tssk  Fore© 

Fund  Campaign  Issues  at    Recommendations 
October  Meetings 


By  Chris  Turner 

The  Board  of  Regents  met  with 
Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson  Oct. 
8  and  9  to  discuss  and  review  certain,  major 
issues  concerning  the  future  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  meetings  did  not  bring  about  many 
decisions  but  did  address  several  topics  of 
importance  to  the  student  body  and  the 
University  itself. 

The  main  item  of  business  at  the 
meetings  was  the  approval  of  a  report  from 
the  University's  capital  campaign  consult- 
ant firm— Ross,  Johnston  &  Kersting  of 
Durham.NC — that  recommendedproceed- 
ing  with  the  laying  of  the  groundwork  for 
the  capital  campaign.  The  capital  campaign 
or  "master  plan"  will  start  within  the  next 
two  yearsandaid  the  University's  building 
plans.  The  University  Relations  staff  will 
start  securing  campaign  leadership  from 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  A 
major  feature  of  the  upcoming  effort  will  be 
work  on  the  anonymous  $5  million  match- 
ing donation  (which  must  be  matched  two 
dollars  for  one,  i.e.,  with  $  10  million)  for  the 
new  Sport  and  Fitness  Center.  The  capital 
campaign  will  not  only  benefit  the  new 
sports  complex  but  will  also  allow  for  some 
other  long-  awaited  improvements. 

Other  projects  discussed  at  the 
meetings  were  the  possible  sites  for  a  fine 
arts  center,  which  would  house  the  Fine  Arts 
department  One  of  the  most  attractive  sites 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Gailor  Hall,  between 


Woods  Lab  and  St.  Augustine  Avenue. 
Funding  for  the  building  would  come  from 
the  capital  campaign  as  well  as  private  do- 
nations. 

The  Regents  visited  Gailor  Hall  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  considering  reno- 
vations to  such  older  buildings.  Although 
the  question  of  whether  to  renovate  Gailor 
or  build  an  entirely  new  dining  facility  is 
still  undecided,  the  Regents'  visit  to  the 
building  will  undoubtedly  aid  them  in  their 
final  decision. 

Williamson  and  the  Regents  also 
discussed  the  new  Equestrian  Center.  Al- 
though the  exact  location  was  not  decided, 
the  general  site  for  the  Center  was  approved, 
and  construction  will  soon  follow.  Finally, 
the  Regents  reviewed  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a  chapel  at  the  School  of  The- 
ology to  benefit  the  seminarians. 

One  discussed  topic  that  does  not 
directly  relate  to  the  capital  funds  campaign 
is  the  search  for  a  new  dean  at  the  School  of 
Theology.  Bishop  Scolefield  and  Provost 
FrederickCroom  have  placed  advertisements 
requesting  applications  in  respected  aca- 
demic and  theological  publications.  They 
are  receiving  applications  and  reviewing 
them  now. 

The  Regents  were  informed  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Un- 
dergraduate Life  at  Sewanee  in  the  1990s. 
The  group  made  no  decisions  about  these 
recommendations,  since  it  is  still  working 
with  the  University  and  reviewing  the  infor- 
mation 


by  Carrieanne  Pitts 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen  held  its 
firstmeetingof  the  1990-91  academic  year 
Oct.  9,  discussing  five  groups  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Task  Force  on 
I  Undergraduate  Life  at  Sewanee  in  the 
1990s.  "The  outcomes  of  the  discussion 
I  and  the  votes  will  not  lead  to  any  definite 
actions,"  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
published  by  the  OG  the  week  of  Oct.  15. 
The  OG  first  addressed  recom- 
mendations concerning  Greek  life.   The 
majority  of  the  group  opposed  the  recom- 
mendation that  fraternity  rush  be  moved  to 
second  semester,  arguing  that  "such  a  shift 
in  procedure  wouldcause rushing  to  remain 
heavy  throughout  first  semester  and  then, 
in  effect,  would  worsen  the  effects  of  rush." 
Most  of  the  voting  members  supported  the 
idea  that  sororities  should  have  the  option 
of  possessing  houses  on  campus,  as  this 
change  would  "allow  for  a  more  equal 
social  scene  and  allow  [sororities]  more 
freedom  in  the  planning  of  their  social 
activities." 

The  gownsmen  unanimously  op- 
posed the  recommendation  thai  all  students 
who  complete  rush  should  receive  a  bid 
from  at  least  one  fraternity  or  sorority, 
claiming  that  this  practice  would  violate 
the  rights  of  the  Greek  organizations  and 
would  result  in  more  hazing  and  greater 
numbers  of  students  declining  bids  or 
depledging. 


Dormitory  life  was  also  on  the 
agenda.  For  the  most  part  the  OG  agreed 
that  a  wide  variety  of  living  arrangements 
should  be  offered  to  students.  Some  mem- 
bers felt  coeducational-by-suite  arrange- 
ments would  help  to  increase  healthy  inter- 
action between  male  and  female  students, 
whileothersfelt  dormitories  "are  noL..where 
this  interaction  should  occur." 

TheOrder  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  University  shouldexamine  the  possibility 
of  building  another  dining  hall.  The  group 
discussed  redesigning  Gailor  Hall  to  make 
its  dining  room  more  suitable  for  interaction 
among  fraternities  and  between  Greeks  and 
independents.butsubsequentlydefeatedthis 
recommendation  by  a  16-10  vote. 

The  OG  suggested  that  Thompson 
Union  be  considered  an  alternative  location 
for  Sewanee's  student  union,  for  which  the 
Bishop's  Common  presently  functions. 
Many  felt  the  B.C.  fails  as  a  student  union 
due  to  its  lack  of  facilities  and  argued  that 
the  center  of  student  life  should  be  closer  to 
the  chapel  and  quadrangle.  The  Gownsmen 
present  were  divided  over  this  idea. 

The  recommendation  that  students 
should  not  be  allowed  to  park  their  cars  on 
the  central  campus  beforeiS  p.m.  on  days 
when  classes  are  in  session  was  the  last  topic 
of  discussion.  The  majority  of  the  OG 
favored  this  idea,  hoping  to  improve 
Sewanee's  appearance  and  transform  the 
area  into  "more  of  a  walking  campus." 


Student-Faculty-Administrator  Retreat  Analyzes  Sewanee  Life 
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by  Jay  Tomlin 

The  second  annual  Student-Fac- 
ulty-Administrator Retreat  was  held  Oct. 
12  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  Confer- 
ence Center.  The  purposes  of  the  retreat 
were  to  discuss  the  community  life  of 
Sewanee  as  it  relates  to  the  ideal  community 
described  in  Campus  Life:  In  Search  of 
Community,  a  booklet  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  and  to  arrive  at  possible  solu- 
tions to  any  problems  with  life  on  the  moun- 
tain that  may  have  been  revealed  by  this 
analysis.  The  overall  conclusion  was  that 
Sewanee  is  a  relatively  great  place  to  live 
and  an  easy  place  at  which  to  learn: 

Twenty-two  students  and  1 3  faculty 


members  were  divided  into  three  small 
groups,  with  ProfessorsFrank  Hart.Richard 
O'Connor,  and  George  Poe  serving  as  fa- 
cilitators, for  easier  discussion  of  Sewanee's 
relation  to  the  strong  community  described 
in  the  Carnegie  Foundation  booklet.  This 
community  is  purposeful,  open,  just,  disci- 
plined, caring,  and  celebratory.  Each  fa- 
cilitator tackled  two  of  these  qualities,  and 
the  three  groups  rotated  so  as  to  include  all 
six  attributes  in  their  discussions.  After 
three  rotations,  the  entire  group  reconvened 
for  a  final  report  on  the  discoveries  of  the 
day. 

"I  came  out  of  it  with  a  more 
positive  view  of  life  on  this  campus,"  said 
senior  Michelle  Thompson,  who  also  dis- 
covered a  need  for  better  student-faculty 
relationships.  Her  small  group  concluded 


that  neither  the  students  nor  the  teachers  at 
Sewanee  are  talcing  full  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  forcloserelalions.  "Our  student- 
teacher  relationships  are  better  than  those  in 
most  universities,"  she  explained,  "but  they 
could  still  be  better  than  they  are." 

Hart,  who  led  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  purposefulness  and  openness  of 
the  strong  community,  agreed  that  the  real- 
ity of  student-faculty  ties  does  not  match  the 
closeness  promoted  in  the  admissions  office 
literature.  He  proposed  that  relationships 
are  not  as  close  today  as  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago  due  to  the  College' s  being  co- 
educational, students'  greater  social  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
professors'  spouses  who  work  and  therefore 
have  significantly  less  time  to  prepare  meals 
for  students. 

Hart  was  surprised  by  the  students' 


willingness  tocxpose  themselves  to  all  types 
of  political  views  and  impressed  by  the 
depth  of  their  own  views. 

Tina  Reid's  group  discussed  the 
true  meaning  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  It 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  opinions  of 
Sewanee  students  are  notchallenged  enough 
and  recommended  that  more  controversial 
speakers  be  brought  to  campus  to  challenge 
views  and  force  students  to  stand  up  for 
what  they  believe  in.  Reid's  group  also 
concluded  that  the  student  body  could  be 
more  diverse  in  terms  of  race,  religion,  and 
geographical  background. 

Generally,  Sewanee  was  found  to 
comply  rather  well  with  the  six  aspects  of 
ideal  community  life.  Many  students  and 
faculty  members  returned  from  the  retreat 
with  new  hope  in  Sewanee  and  a  new  per- 
spective of  life  on  the  Mountain. 
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Kratschell  Speaks  on  Role  of  the  Church  in 
East  German  Politics 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

"Love  and  non-violence  have  more 
power  than  force,"  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  messages  in  the  ministry  of  the 
East  German  Lutheran  church  during  the 
period  from  1982  to  1990,  according  to 
Pastor  Werner  Kratschell,  Dean  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pankow, 
East  Berlin. 

Pastor  Kratschell  addressed  the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Dialogue  Oct.  16  in  the 
Bishop's  Common  Large  Lounge. 

"The  people's  revolution  against 
Communism  really  began  in  1982,  when 
young  East  and  West  Europeans  discovered 
missiles.  Anxiety  was  great,  so  peacegroups 
were  founded  within  the  church  to  discuss 
these  issues  and  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem.  Only  under  the  roof  of  the  church 
could  these  groups  exist  in  East  Germany," 
commented  Pastor  Kratschell. 

According  to  Pastor  Kratschell ,  at  this 
time  there  were  seven  million  Protestants 
and  one  million  Catholics  in  East  Germany. 
The  tradition  of  the  country  was  to  give 
space  in  the  church  to  those  groups  who 
were  against  the  political  systems  in  exist- 
ence. Thesegroupscouldbeprotectedwithin 
the  church. 

"Unfortunately,  some  right-wing 
Christians  had  the  attitude  that  their  task  was 
only  to  be  there  for  the  relationship  of  an 
individual  to  God  rather  than  providing  a 
place  for  people  to  discuss  their  grievances 
about  the  government.  Only  thirty  percent 
of  the  right-wing  Christians  were  actual 
peace-group  members. 

"Peace  groups  established  in  the  DDR 
[East  Germany]  had  many  positive  points 
aside  from  being  protected  against  the 
Communists  in  the  country.  They  allowed 
churches  to  share  other  viewpoints  and  dif- 
ferent opinionsand  convictions  which  would 
otherwise  have  aroused  suspicion  within  the 
security  organization,'' continued  Kratschell. 
"There  were  no  uncontrolled  places, 
no  unrecorded  telephone  calls,  and  no  pri- 
vate speeches  anywhere.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  meet  in  these  groups,  knowing  that 
every  seventh  person  was  employed  by  the 
security  system  and  was  probably  recording 
every  discussion.  All  of  '  details  made 
it  impossible  ever  to  havt  jmplete  confi- 
dence that  what  we  discussed  would  remain 
confidential.  To  remain  non-violent  was  a 
very  difficult  task  when  you  knew  that  the 
enemy  was  in  the  room." 

Peace  groups  of  the  early  eighties 
had  matured  to  political  groups  that  had  a 
definite  goal  in  mind — to  overcome  Com- 
munist rule.  The  symbol  of  the  revolution 


was  the  candle.  Mr.  Kratschell  said  it  was  a 
very  tender  symbol,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
extinguish. 

"To  preach  and  ask  for  non-violence 
from  these  people  was  a  very  difficult  task. 
We  started  out  by  singing  'We  Shall  Over- 
come.' Even  though  seventy  percent  of  our 
people  were  non-Christian,  they  sang  right 
along  with  us.  One  of  the  first  attempts  of 
the  government  to  cope  with  the  situation 
involved  violence  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  demonstrators.  We  were  trying  to  em- 
phasize the  political  dimension  of  Jesus' 
sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  theme  'Love 
your  enemies.'  The  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernment came  as  they  began  to  realize  they 
had  a  desperate  situation  on  their  hands," 
said  Kratschell. 

Many  citizens  had  already  fled  from 
East  Germany  and  were  "voting  by  feet,"  so 
to  speak.  At  this  point  the  Communists 
decided  to  open  the  Berlin  Wall  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation. 

"We  are  very  happy  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
His  policy  of  Glasnost,  which  inspired  the 
decision  that  the  Soviet  tanks  would  not 
come,  helped  to  decide  the  overall  outcome 
of  a  resolution  without  military  conflict," 
added  Kratschell. 

By  December  the  Communists  had 
completely  lost  the  trust  of  their  people  as 
well  as  their  political  influence.  Christians 
were  asked  to  be  the  leaders  in  round  table 
discussions  to  teach  the  Communists  how  to 
live  in  a  democratic  society  and  how  such  a 
society  functions.  The  church  had  a  very 
important  role  because  the  Christians  were 
always  the  leaders  of  the  reformatory  ses- 
sions. Due  to  their  involvement  with  the 
peace  groups,  they  were  appointed  to  lead 
the  discussions  after  the  fall  of  Communism. 
"It  is  really  interesting  now  to  look 
back  at  the  role  of  a  Christian  in  Communist 
East  Germany.  In  the  1950s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  radical  propaganda  was  circulated 
against  the  church.  If  you  wanted  to  have  a 
good  career  and  still  live  in  the  DDR,  you 
had  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  party . 
In  other  words,  you  had  to  leave  the  church. 
Every  piece  of  publication  was  monitored 
by  the  church.  Children  who  wereChristians 
were  mocked  by  their  friends  who  said: 
'You  are  a  Christian,  you  believe  in  God.' 
Today  being  a  part  of  Christianity  is  excit- 
ing. 

"After  the  fall  of  the  Wall,  there  are 
more  and  more  unemployed  and  desperate 
people.  The  western  world  is  so  advanced 
when  compared  with  what  some  of  the  East 
Germans  are  accustomed  to  working  with. 


Capitalism  may  swallow  them.  Once  again 
it  is  the  church's  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  new  set  of  weak  and  underprivileged 
individuals. 

"If  you  are  used  to  crawling  under 
Communism,  freedom  is  a  very  new  position 
which  leaves  some  weak  and  scared,"  said 
Kratschell. 

A  mission  kept  Kratschell  in  East 
Germany  to  endure  the  political  stress  after 
the  Wall  went  down. 

"In  my  ministry  it  is  important  to 
watch  over  my  own  people  before  anyone 
else.  I  would  have  had  a  bad  conscience  if 
I  had  taken  the  easy,  comfortable  way.  I 
have  never  regretted  my  decision  to  stay. 

"When  people  ask  what  I  think  about 
Communism,  now  that  I  can  freely  share  my 
opinion,  I  tell  them  that  I  think  we  had  a 
good  idea,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  this 
philosophy  to  earth.  Human  nature  will  not 
allow  the  ideology  of  Communism  to  exist 
without  major  problems." 

Kratschell  was  bom  in  Berlin,  the  son 
of  a  Protestant  minister,  and  his  first  child- 
hood memories  were  those  of  the  bombings 
of  Berlin  and  the  victory  of  the  Allied  forces 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Although  his 


seven  brothers  and  one  sister  left  the  country 
at  this  time,  he  voluntarily  remained  in  the 
East,  where  he  studied  theology  atNaumburg 
and  East  Berlin  and  was  a  parson  in  Berlin 
for  ten  years. 

In  1979  Kratschell  became  the  Dean 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pankow,  East 
Berlin,  a  district  which  includes  25  parishes 
and  25 ,000  Lutherans.  As  Dean  he  serves  as 
spiritual  shepherd  of  all  the  Lutheran  min- 
isters in  his  diocese. 

In  1982  Kratschell  joined  a  Pankow 
peace  circle,  which  he  defended  from  state 
pressure  to  pander  to  state  wishes.  Due  to 
his  involvement  with  the  peace  circle,  he 
formed  many  international  ties,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  travel  to  the  U.S.,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  U.S.S.R.  After  the  political 
changes  which  came  about  in  the  fall  of 
1989,  Kratschell  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Round  Table,  the  political 
forum  which  held  East  Germany  together  in 
the  period  between  the  fall  of  the  old  Socialist 
government  and  the  election  of  the  new 
government  in  March  1990. 

Pastor  Kratschell  has  been  interviewed 
by  National  Public  Radio  and  the  BBC  about 
the  changing  political  scene  in  his  country. 


Fine  Arts  BuildingProposed 


by  Barbara  Harris 

The  University,  soon  to  embark 
on  an  ambitious  campaign  to  raise  funds 
for  major  improvements,  has  proposed, 
among  other  ideas,  the  construction  of  a 
new  fine  arts  building. 

A  committer  will  be  appointed  to 
select  an  architect .  oi  the  building  project 
and  will  submit  its  decision  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  by  February  1, 1991.  If  theRegenu 
approve  the  selection,  the  architect  will  be 
asked  to  make  some  preliminary  sketches, 
which  will  be  used  for  fund  raising.  This 
method,  which  allows  prospective  donors 
to  see  what  their  money  will  be  going 
toward,  is  similar  to  that  used  during  fund 
raising  for  the  proposed  Sport  and  Fitness 
Center. 

"So  far  not  a  penny  has  been 
raised,"  said  committee  chairman  Dale 
Richardson,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "This  is  all 
in  the  very  preliminary  stages  right  now. 
All  we're  doing  is  setting  up  a  prospective 
idea,  which  gives  us  something  to  work 
for." 

According  to  Richardson,  the 
committee  will  work  with  the  architect  it 


appoints  to  design  a  "program"  for  the 
building.  The  group  will  issue  a  statement 
concerning  how  it  would  like  the  building 
to  look,  and  the  architect  will  make  a 
preliminary  sketch  and  a  bid  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  "Then  the  project  stops 
until  money  is  raised,"  said  Richardson. 
"There  are  certain  foundations  which  give 
money  for  the  construction  of  new  aca- 
demic buildings,  and  this  is  whom  we  will 
be  targeting  first"  The  University  will 
subsequently  look  for  donations  from 
alumni,  friends  of  the  university  and  citi- 
zens interested  in  furthering  art  education. 

The  proposed  fine  arts  building  is 
to  be  situated  at  the  top  of  the  ravine 
opposite  McCrady  dormitory,  at  a  right 
angle  to  Gaitor  Hall.  The  fine  arts  de- 
partment will  be  moved  out  of  Carnegie/ 
Cleveland  and  Guerry  Halls  and  concen- 
trated in  one  location.  The  building  will 
house  studios,  an  art  gallery,  faculty  offices, 
classrooms,  and  facilities  for  leaching  art 
history,  including  an  audio-visual  room 
and  slide  library. 

"Of  course,  this  is  all  very  tenta- 
tive," said  Richardson.  "The  success  of 
this  project  will  largely  depend  on  the 
generosity  of  the  donors." 
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Someone  Owns  Wet  Cave 


Michael  Marshall 

speaks  in 
All  Saints' Chapel 


November  11 

10:30  a.m.  Community  Service 
7:30  p.m.  Mission  Address  I 

November  12 

7:30  p.m.  Mission  Address  II 

November  13 

4:00  p.m.  Student  Faculty  Dialogue 
7:30  p.m.  Mission  Address  III 


All  Saints    Chapel 

The  University  of  the  South 

Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday 

8:00  a.m. — Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m. — The  University  Service 

5:00  p.m. — Choral  Evensong  (1st 

Sunday  of  the  month) 

7:00  p.m. — Sunday  Night  Live!  An 

informal  Eucharist 

with  guitars. 

Monday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer — St. 

Augustine's  Chapel 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Tuesday 

8:45— Morning  Prayer             ■ 

5:00 — Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service  of 

Healing 

Wednesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer          '  " 

Thursday 

■  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00— Evening  Prayer 

Friday 

8:45— MdhSing  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 

by  Carrie  Ashton,  SOC 

Private  property  with  natural  at- 
tractions in  this  area  is  being  used,  and 
abused,  to  the  point  that  heretofore  friendly 
landowners  are  beginning  to  reconsider  their 
opendoorpolicy.  This  year  Wet  Cave,  Deer 
Lick  Falls,  and  Bluebell  Island  are  all  places 
where  the  landowners  have  requested  that 
people  call  for  permission.  In  the  past,  the 
property  owners  have  been  glad  to  share  the 
beauty  of  their  land,  and  these  places  have 
been  treated  as  part  of  the  pu bl ic  domain  by 
visitors.  As  use  increases,  however,  damage 
has  increased,  and  some  owners  are  limiting 
their  hospitality. 

Wet  Cave  is  in  the  back  yard  of 
Harry  Clark,  who  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege in  1973.  Several  years  ago  red  spray 
paint  joined  the  carbon  ash  graffiti,  delicate 
cave  formations  have  been  destroyed,  and 
this  past  summer  occupants  of  a  school  bus 
left  their  lunch  trash  in  his  yard.  A  group  left 
barbeque  trash  by  the  cave  entrance,  and 
loud  parties  of  cavers  have  waked  Clark  up 
at  various  hours  of  the  night.  Cars  occa- 
sionally block  his  driveway,  and  his  yard 
has  the  musty  smell  of  urine.  Remarkably, 
he  is  still  willing  to  have  responsible  guests 
who  wish  to  enter  Wet  Cave.  Visitors  are 
asked  to  call  ahead,  and  leave  a  request  on 
the  answering  machine  if  he  is  not  home. 
Park  by  the  field  near  the  silos,  off  the 
driveway ,  and  leave  a  note  on  the  windshield 
with  the  expected  time  of  return  and  a  per- 
son to  call.  Cave  in  the  daytime,  and  leave 
the  area  clean.  An  electric  fence  that  occa- 
sionally blocks  the  drive  is  intended  to 
contain  his  cattle,  and  must  be  replaced  as  it 
is  found. 

Deer  Lick  Falls  belongs  to  the 
Wiggins  family,  and  their  farm  was  posted 
"no  trespassing'' last  year.  Hikers'  cars 
destroyed  a  newly  graded  drainage  ditch, 
and  shipping  of  the  chickens  was  prevented 
by  cars  blocking  their  road.  Curious  people 
scared  chickens  in  the  coop  literally  to  death, 
a  significant  monetary  loss.  While  Chris- 
tine and  Billy  Wiggins  are  still  willing  to 
have  people  visit  Deer  Lick,  they  ask  visi- 
tors to  call  ahead  for  permission.  Park  at  the 
road  intersection  200  yards  outside  their 
gate,  and  leave  the  chicken  coop  alone.  A 
section  of  fence  just  inside  the  gale  opposite 
the  house  is  down,  and  a  trail  from  there  to 
the  Falls  avoids  the  coop  entirely. 

Bluebell  Island  has  two  owners, 
Roy  Smith  and  Sherri  Wade.  Mr.  Smith 
registered  his  part  as  a  State  Natural  Area 
several  years  ago,  and  in  1989  the  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Tennessee  investigated 
damage  to  the  island  and  possible  purchase. 
Commercial  wildftower  digging  had  re- 
moved many  of  the  bluebells.  A  neighbor- 
ing farmer  dug  a  channel  through  the  island 
without  permission,  to  deter  erosion  of  the 
farmer's  land.  Mr.  Smith  asks  that  people 


call  for  permission,  and  advises  that  the 
Tyson's  chicken  packing  plant  allows 
parking  in  the  plant  lot. 

Lost  Cove  Cave,  Natural  Bridge, 
Fiery  Gizzard,  Long's  Mill  and  the  Savage 
Gulf,  which  includes  the  Stone  Door,  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Tennessee  State  Park 
system.  Use  of  these  areas  has  grown  rap- 
idly in  the  last  five  years.  There  were 
139,295  guests  at  the  Visitors  Center  in 
1989,  an  increase  of  350%  over  1983.  Re- 
corded use  of  Lost  Cove  Cave  is  three  times 
greater  in  1989  than  in  1983.  On  private 
property,  the  use  impact  is  significant  and 
increasing.  Rangers  at  the  South  Cumber- 
land State  Park  Visitor  Center  in  Monteagle 
have  the  latest  information  on  private  own- 
ers' wishes,  and  Ranger/Naturalist  Randy 
Hedgepath  requests  permission  for  the  trips 
the  park  sponsors.  The  Sewanee  Oudng 
Club  stays  current  with  the  owners  of  areas 
used  by  the  SOC. 

Under  the  Sun  at  Sewanee  is  a  local 
guidebook  containing  directions  to  many 
popular  natural  attractions.  When  directions 
to  these  beauty  spots  were  first  published  in 
1967,  the  South  Cumberland  State  Park  did 
not  exist  and  all  the  places  mentioned  were 
private  property.  Under  the  Sun  is  currently 
undergoing  a  third  revision  and  the  editor 
Rob  McCrady  anticipates  several  places  will 
be  deleted  out  of  respect  for  the  land  owners' 
wishes.  Only  the  consistently  thoughtful, 
appreciative  consideration  of  visitors  will 
keep  owners  glad  to  invite  guests  onto  their 
land. 

The  following  reference  list  infor- 
mation may  change.  Whether  the  change 
will  keep  private  areas  of  natural  beauty 
open  to  all,  or  move  further  towards  re- 
striction of  access  depends  on  the  actions  of 
each  person.  Sewanee  students  have  in- 
herited a  reputation  for  courteous  behavior, 
and  if  each  of  us  actively  helps  protect  the 
rights  of  the  landowners  and  encourage  those 
we  meet  to  do  the  same,  the  privilege  to  use 
private  property  can  continue. 

Wet  Cave-  Harry  Clark,  for  daylight 
use  only  call  598-5536,  home  (tape).  Park 
by  silos. 

Dry  Cave-  Billy  Matthews,  C'76, 
owner  of  trailer  on  trail.  Go  ahead.  Leave 
farm  road  open. 

Deer  Lick  Falls-  Christine,  Billy 
Wiggins,  call  1-924-2683.  Park  outside 
gate,  avoid  chickens. 

Bluebell  Island-  Roy  Smith,  call  967- 
6686.  Park  far  end  of  Tyson's  plant  lot 

Monteagle  Falls-  though  severely 
trashed,  visits  o.k.  with  resident  management. 

Ravens  Point-  Madge  and  Robert 
Baggenstoss,  no  call  needed,  leave  drive 
open. 

Bridal  Veil  Falls  in  Tracy  City-  Dot 
Minkler,  o.k.  daytime,  glad  to  show  the 
way. 
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Take  a  Walk  in  the  Real  World 


by  Melinda  Ricketts 
Editor 

The  stimulus  for  ih  esc  thoughts  came 
from  a  walk  I  randomly  took  off  campus 
earlier  this  week.  The  day  was  simply 
gorgeous — sun  shining  down  through  the 
radiantauUimn  leaves,  the  sounds  of  Breslin 
tower  in  the  background.  As  I  walked 
along,  I  turned  down  a  road  I  hadn't  trav- 
elled before.  Not  a  half  mile  from  this 
beautiful  campus,  where  we  all  live  in 
abundant  comfort  with  all  our  needs  met, 
were  some  of  the  most  run-down,  shabby 
excuses  for  houses  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
After  living  in  a  rural  area  of  Tennessee  all 
my  life,  such  sights  were  not  uncommon.  I 
did,  however,  begin  to  think  about  the 
University,  its  mission, and  the  attitudes  of 
students  here. 

We  are  all  guilty  of  putting  our- 
selves first  and  failing  to  recognize  the 


problems  around  us.  Many  times  we  do  not 
even  want  to  see  them.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  remember  that  money  is  not  an 
adequate  measure  of  personal  worth.  As  we 
were  reminded  in  church  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing, perhaps  a  Utile  compassion  for  our 
fellow  man  would  yield  great  results  in  our 
world  and  in  our  own  personal  feelings. 

Some  of  us  are  working  very  hard 
to  make  a  difference  in  this  community,  in 
our  hometowns,  and  in  our  world.  In  this 
issue,  for  example,  we  see  articles  dealing 
with  Community  Building  Community  and 
the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  program.  These 
organizations,  as  well  as  others  on  campus, 
truly  hope  to  help  make  this  community 
better  for  us  all.  Many  students,  faculty, and 
community  members  work  long,  hard  hours 
to  provide  aid  where  it  is  needed.  The  vast 
majority  of  students  here,  however,  are  so 
self-centered  and  spoiled  that  they  have  no 
concern  for  those  less  privileged  than  they. 


If  we  could  take  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  energy  we  spend  doing  trivial 
things  (such  as  writing  long  letters  to  the 
Purple  and  then  refusing,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  sign  them)  and  convert  it  toward 
helping  others,  I  think  the  results  would  be 
enormous.  People  can  sit  and  argue  vehe- 
mently for  hours  about  whether  or  not  frater- 
nity rush  should  be  second  semester  (as  if  it 
were  something  life-threatening). 
Oftentimes,  those  same  people  cannot  take 
one  hour  a  week  to  do  something  good  for 
the  community. 

What  we  see  here  in  Sewanee  is  a 
mirror  image  of  the  world  around  us.  We 
live  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the 
world.  Many  here  look  at  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  (like  Africa  and 
Latin  America),  and  wonder  why  those 
people  don't  stop  being  so  lazy  and  improve 
life  for  themselves.  It  is  time  to  stop  think- 
ing of  those  with  money  and  power  as  supe- 
rior to  those  who  are  lacking. 


Weareherebecausewearelucky. 
Fate  allowed  us  to  be  bom  to  families 
where  our  needs  are  met  and  many  op- 
portunities exist.  We  could  just  as  easily 
be  living  in  some  Third  World  shanty  or  in 
oneof  the  dwellings  I  described  previously. 
Think  about  it.  If  you  do,  how  can  you  help 
but  feel  guilty  for  your  lack  of  concern? 

The  University  sits  here  on  this 
Mountain,  counting  its  money  and  wor- 
rying about  what  to  spend  next  Surely  it 
could  do  more  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  that  evidently  exist 
right  here  on  the  Domain.  Think  of  the 
waste  and  of  the  unnecessary  extravagance 
you  see  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

If  you  don't  believe  me,  go  look 
for  yourself.  Or  come  find  me  and  I'll 
show  you  what  it  is  I'm  talking  about  If 
Sewanee  is  indeed  the  "real  world,"  then 
let  us  all  take  a  look  at  what  that  term 
entails,  and  then  readjust  our  perspectives 
and  priorities. 


A  Pro  League  Is  Necessary  For  Success  In 
The  World  Cup 


by  Doug  Mook 
Sports  Editor 

The  World  Cup  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  happen  to  the  United  States 
sports  scene.  Soccer  is  the  most  popular 
sport  in  the  world,  and  a  sport  in  which  the 
United  Stales  lags  far  behind.  The  World 
Cup  should  show  the  American  people  why 
soccer  is  such  a  popular  sport  and  should 
help  soccer  catch  on  in  the  USA.  Soccer  is 
a  sport  to  take  an  interest  in  because  the 
game  is  both  physical  and  exciting. 

Soccer  is  one  of  the  most  physical 
sports  in  existence;  il  is  the  second  most 
physically  demanding  sport,  ranked  behind 
marathon  running.  At  the  World  Cup  level, 
a  midfielder  will  run  twelve  miles  in  the 
process  of  a  game.  Covering  a  lot  of 
territory  is  not  the  only  reason  soccer  is  so 
demanding.  There  are  no  periods  of  rest 
built  into  soccer  games.  Football,  for  ex- 
ample, has  thirty  seconds  between  plays.  In 
addition,  a  football  team  has  three  time-outs 
a  half.  A  soccer  team  has  none;  the  only  way 
the  a  soccer  game  is  stopped  is  if  a  player  is 
injured. 

Soccer  is  also  an  exciting  sport 
both  to  play  and  to  watch.  Well  played 
soccer  games  exhibit  a  rapid  tempo,  and 
play  rapidly  switches  from  end  toend.  Also, 
soccer  produces  more  close  games  than  any 
other  sport.  By  the  nature  of  the  game,  it  is 
difficult  to  open  op  a  three  or  four  goal  lead. 


As  a  result,  very  few  soccer  games  are 
blowouts.  In  addition,  a  team  can  dominate 
a  soccer  game  and  yet  still  lose.  In  soccer,  a 
couple  of  fast  breaks,  a  lucky  play,  or  even 
a  bad  call  can  make  the  difference.  A  team 
can  narrowly  avoid  being  scored  on  all  game 
long  and  then  win  the  game  on  a  fast  break. 
This  happened  in  the  World  Cup  several 
times.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the 
Argentina/Brazil  game.  Brazil,  time  after 
time,  narrowly  missed  scoring,  and  was 
dominating  the  game.  Argentina  never  got 
a  good  scoring  opportunity  until  late  in  the 
game  on  a  breakaway.  Argentina  scored  on 
their  only  good  opportunity  and  won  the 
game  1-0.  Brazil  outplayed  Argentina  but 
lost 

Soccer  games  are  played  at  a  fe- 
verish pitch,  and  anything  can  happen.  For 
this  reason,  avid  soccer  fans  will  follow  a 
team  around  the  world.  At  the  World  Cup  in 
Italy,  there  were  fans  from  every  country 
that  was  represented.  There  was  a  large 
delegation  from  Brazil,  Cameroon,  and  many 
other  nations.  Unfortunately,  fans  from  the 
United  States  had  little  to  cheer  about,  as  die 
United  States  was  outclassed.  The  U.S. 
team's  first  game  was  an  embarrassing  5-1 
loss  to  Czechoslovakia.  They  followed  that 
up  with  a  0-0  tie  with  Italy,  and  a  3-1  loss  to 
Austria.  The  U.S.  team  needs  to  be  more 
competitive  at  the  World  Cup  leveL 

Most  of  the  countries  in  the  world 
have  a  strong  professional  soccer  league;' 


evencountriessuchas  Cameroon  or  Colum- 
biahaveaprofessionalsoccerprogram.  The 
United  States  lacks  a  strong  professional 
league,  and  it  shows  in  World  Cup  play. 
This  summer  was  the  first  time  since  the 
1950s  the  U.S.  qualified  for  the  World  Cup. 
The  United  States  likes  to  show  off  its  ath- 
letes, but  in  soccer,  the  U.S.  clearly  falls 
short  of  our  competition.  The  best  way  to 
field  a  competitive,  respectable  World  Cup 
team  is  to  establish  a  strong  professional 
soccer  league.  The  best  players  in  Europe 
outclass  the  best  players  America  has  to 
offer.  A  successful  professional  soccer 
program  would  change  this;  it  would  bring 
a  higher  level  of  competition  which  would 
improve  the  American  soccer  players.  In 
addition,  a  strong  professional  soccer  pro- 
gram would  attract  more  people  to  the  game, 
both  as  fans  and  players. 

The  United  States  could  become  a 
powerful  force  in  the  international  soccer 
community.  The  establishment  of  a  strong 
professional  soccer  league  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Brazil,  for  example, 
has  a  strong  professional  league  in  place.  As 
a  result,  Brazil  is  a  recognized  power  in 
World  Cup  Soccer.  Argentina  is  another 
perennial  power  that  has  a  recognized  pro- 
fessional league.  Diego  Maradonna,  who  is 
considered  the  best  soccer  player  in  the 
world  right  now,  is  from  Argentina.  If  these 
countries  can  be  powers  in  World  Cup 


Soccer,  surely  America  can.  Both  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  are  Third  World  Nations,  and 
don't  have  the  resources  the  United  States 
does.  Yet,  they  consistently  have  strong 
teams  in  the  World  Cup.  Why?  They  have 
an  enthusiasm  and  understanding  for  the 
sport  that  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  can  develop  this 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  soccer.  It 
will  take  some  time,  but  the  strengthening  of 
soccer  in  the  United  States  is  already  be- 
ginning to  happen.  This  summer,  after  the 
World  Cup,  Franz  Bechenbauer,  who 
coached  the  West  German  team  in  the  World 
Cup,  was  rumored  to  coach  the  United  States' 
team.  However,  before  the  United  States 
Soccer  Federation  finalized  the  deal, 
Bechenbauer  signed  to  coach  a  professional 
team  in  Marseilles.  However,  Bechenbauer 
has  agreed  to  work  for  the  World  Cup  in  the 
United  Slates  after  his  two  year  contract  in 
Marseilles  expires.  The  USSF  must  attract 
high  quality  and  knowledgeable  people  to 
work  either  in  connection  with  the  World 
Cup,  or  even  better,  in  connection  with  the 
United  States' soccer  team.  The  USSF  has 
the  potential  to  make  the  United  States  -a 
soccer  power,  however,  in  order  to  do  so  the 
USSF  will  have  to  get  its  act  in  gear. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  two 
articles  in  the  Purple  on  campus  crime/ 
safety.  Iknowthatweencourage  the  belief 
that  Sewanee  is  a  safe  place  to  send  your 
child  to  school.  I  believe  that  the  police 
department  is  accurate  in  stating  that  crimes 
in  this  area  are  normally  not  of  the  serious 
nature  we  unfortunately  see  on  larger  cam- 
puses. Although  I  disagree  with  the  im- 
pression we  may  be  leaving  with  some  of 
our  students. 

Sewanee  is  a  small  close-knit  com- 
munity. I  am  sure  that  we  also  think  of 
Monteagle  as  a  relatively  safe  rural  com- 
munity. But  both  are  located  minutes  from 
a  major  interstate.  I  was  a  victim  of  a 
"serious"  crime  in  Monteagle  in  1983. 
This  happened  in  my  own  driveway,  and 
until  I  was  actually  in  my  house  and  able  to 
call  police,  I  was  not  sure  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  kill  me.  The  suspect  was  never 
apprehended  and  after  the  "armed  robbery 
and  attempted  sexual  assault"  (this  is  how 
a  local  paper  described  the  incident)  my 


purse  was  found  on  the  median  of  the 
interstate  near  Manchester.  This  confirmed 
my  belief  that  the  people  involved  got  off 
the  interstate  and  proceeded  on  their  way 
afterwards. 

I  don't  have  solutions  for  problems 
such  as  these,  but  feel  very  strongly  that 
even  though  crime  is  not  a  serious  problem 
in  Sewanee  we  should  not  leave  our  stu- 
dents or  ourselvesvulnerable  to  such  crimes 
by  instilling  a  false  sense  of  safety.  Sta- 
tistics prove  that  many  of  us  will  be  the 
victim  of  a  violent  crime.  Maybe  it  won't 
happen  in  Sewanee  but  let's  use  our 
common  sense.  No  student  male  or  female 
should  be  out  alone  late  at  night.  And  if 
that  situation  should  occur  you  should  be 
aware  of  your  surroundings,  certainly  not 
jogging  after  dark  with  a  Walkman. 

I  guess  I  am  quick  to  tell  about 
my  unwelcome  encounter  with  crime,  but 
I  hope  it  will  make  someone  else  more 
cautious  and  therefore  able  to  avoid  the 
trauma  I  faced. 

Sincerely, 
Beth  A.  Lowe 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THE  PURPLE 

\S  RECEIVED  A  NUMBER  OF  UN 

SIGNED  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

REGRET  THAT  THESE  CANNOT 

3E  PRINTED  IN  THEIR  ANONYMOUS 

FORM.  NAMES  MAY  BE  WITHHELE 

\T  THE  DISCRETION  OF  THE  EDITOR 

LL  LETTERS,  HOWEVER,  MUST  BE 

SIGNED. 
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Don't  let  work  or  family  obligations  hold  you  back.  Continue  your 
education  at  your  own  pace,  in  your  own  place.  The  University  of 
Tennessee  offers  College  Credit.  High  School  ond  personal 
interest  Non-Credit  courses  through  the  mail.  No  wasted  commut- 
ing time  or  expense. 


Hundreds  of  courses! 
Write  or  call  for  catalogs: 


Q  College/Non-Credit  Catalog 
Q  High  School  Catalog 


Mindless  Meanderings 
while  Perusing  the 
New  York  Times 


by  Andy  Moore 
Associate  Editor 

Editor's  Note:  The  following 
mindless  meanderings  of  Mr.  Moore  have 
no  central  point.  This  is  a  random 
column,  and  the  rest  of  the  Purple  staff 
claims  no  responsibility  whatsoever  for 
his  incoherent  goose  chase.  We  needed  to 
fill  the  space,  really! 

Every  couple  of  weeks  it  comes 
time  to  fill  part  of  these  pages  with  my 
opinions  or  thoughts  on  relevant  affairs. 
Because  I  know  everyone  turns  first  to  these 
pages  in  unbridled  anticipation  of  what  I 
mightsay  next,  I  knew  I  could  not  disappoint 
my  public  (which,  I  understand,  consists 
solely  of  my  mother  and  one  lady  to  whom 
I  give  a  copy  of  the  paper).  Therefore, 
opinions  of  some  sort  were  in  order.  Please 
excuse  my  eclectic  ramblings.  Sometimes  I 
can'thelpit  I  flatter  myself  to  blame  this  on 
the  corrupting  literary  influences  of  Berkely 
Breathed  and  Lewis  Grizzard. 

As  I  engaged  in  my  daily  perusal  of 
the  New  York  Times,  I  came  across  an  article 
on  the  jury  which  acquitted  Luther  Campbell 
and  2  Live  Crew  of  obscenity  charges  in 
Miami.  Campbell  reportedly  was  surprised 
at  the  jury 's  quick  decision.  He  anticipated 
a  "clash  of  cultures."  Please  understand,  the 
jury  consisted  of  three  white  women  over 
age  60  and  only  one  black.  In  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Times,  they  were  "too  old,  too 
white,  and  too  middle  class."  It  is  sad  that 
Mr.  Campbell  did  not  give  them  the  credit 
theydeserved.  I  understand  Mr.  Campbell's 
claim  that  the  charges  against  him  and  his 
group  could  possibly  be  racially  related.  To 
be  sure,  no  one  has  brought  charges  against 
Guns  'n'  Roses,  and  the  Beastie  Boys  sur- 
vived their  lewd  stage  performances  with- 
out having  legal  action  taken  against  them. 

What  Mr.  Campbell  failed  to  realize 
(and  Spike  Lee  has  been  guilty  of  this  also) 
is  that  there  are  those  of  us  (white,  middle 
class)  who  are  capable  of  looking  beyond 
the  colorof  skin  and  recognizing  someone's 
rights.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  in  no  way 
condone2LiveCrew'streatmentof  women 
nor  their  sexual  antics,  but  their  right  to 
express  those  feelings  and  altitudes  tran- 
scends race.  Fortunately  for  2  Live  Crew 
(and  the  First  Amendment),  and  contrary  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  stereotype,  thejury  realized 
this. 

Likewise  for  the  Cincinnati  art 
museum  curator  who  was  also  acquitted  for 


exhibiting  Robert  Mapplethorpe's  works. 
I'm  not  one  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  art, 
but  as  long  as  there  are  people  willing  to 
stand  and  look  at  the  photographs,  the  art 
museum  should  be  allowed  to  hang  up 
whatever  it  pleases.  I'm  not  sure  the  public 
should  fund  such  exhibits,  but,  as  long  as  it 
does,  Jesse  Helms  should  not  be  the  one  to 
decide  on  artistic  merit. 


Now,  what  about  women  reporters 
in  men's  locker  rooms?  I  understand  female 
reporters'  equality  with  male  reporters  can 
only  be  achieved  by  equal  access  to  men's 
locker  rooms.  The  job  description,  I'm  sure, 
reads  something  like,  "Must  be  willing  to 
stand  in  front  of  large,  hairy,  naked  men 
while  they  mumble  about  how  great  the 
touchdown  was  or  how  good  the  victory 
feels."  Why  would  anyone  (male  or  female) 
want  to  do  this?  They  do,  however,  and 
women  reporters  must  simply  accept  and 
respectnormallockerroomhappenings.  To 
be  clear  about  this,  I  am  not  trying  to  judge 
what  went  on  in  the  New  England  Patriots' 
locker  room  between  the  Boston  female 
reporter  and  the  allegedly  nude  Patriots.  I 
am  simply  suggesting  she  and  her  female 
colleagues  might  need  to  be  less  sensitive 
when  entering  a  man's  private  haven.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  simple  solution.  How 
about  letting  no  reporters  (male  or  female) 
into  lockerrooms?  Athletescould  celebrate, 
mourn,  and  dress  in  private,  and  male  and 
female  reporters  would  remain  equal.  They 
watch  the  game;  they  write  about  it.  Hypo- 
thetically  speaking,  by  the  way,  does  this 
mean  if  I  were  a  sports  reporter  for  a  major 
newspaper  or  wire  service  I  could  interview 
Chris  Evert  or  Gabriela  Sabatini  in  their 
lockerrooms?  Just  curious. 


Congratulations  to  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  who  were  impressive  in  their  domi- 
nating sweep  of  Oakland.  Their  banner 
season  kind  of  throws  Pete  Rose's  case  into 
a  different  light.  Lou  Piniella  had  basically 
the  same  team  Rose  had,  yet  Rose  failed  to 
do  this  well.  If  his  trial  were  happening  now, 
could  the  World  Series  victory  be  used 
against  him  in  a  court  of  law?  I  hope  not.  I 
grew  up  with  Charlie  h  ustle  as  my  hero,  and 
I  want  his  playing  dr  to  remain  larger  than 
life.  Say  it  ain't  s'      ;te. 
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Methods  for  a  Safer  Campus 


In  light  of  the  recent  murders  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  much  concern  has  been  voiced 
over  the  safety  of  students  on  our  college 
campuses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
figures  for  1988  list  a  total  of  nearly  2000 
violent  crimes  reported  by  colleges.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  107,000  incidences  of 
property  crimes  such  as  burglary,  larceny, 
arson,  and  auto  theft  on  college  campuses. 
How  can  our  colleges  be  made  safe?  The 
October  1989  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  of- 
fers some  helpful  suggestions  that,  if 
implemented.canmakcour  campuses  safer. 
The  first  suggestion  is  the  forma- 
tion of acampus-watch program.  Incidences 
of  crime  can  be  curbed  by  simply  remaining 
alert  and  reporting  any  strange  characters  or 
behavior  to  police.  Reader' s  Digest  cilcsas 
an  example  Drexel  University  in  Philadel- 
phia The  Drexcl  campus  was,  at  one  time, 
a  bastion  of  crime-stolen  cars,  burglary, 
vandalism,  muggings,  assaults.     The 
Interfratemity  Association  of  Drexcl  formed 
Town  Watch.  Fraternity  volunteers  patrol 
the  campus  and  report  suspicious  activity  to 
sorority  volunteers  who  in  turn  comactpo- 


lice     The  campus  and  surrounding  area 
served  by  Town  Watch  has  seen  a  dramatic 
reduction  incrimeincidencessinccthe  watch 
program's  implementation.  The  use  of  es- 
cort and  van  services  has  also  been  shown  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  for  crime.  The  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  has  had  a 
campus  escort  service  since  1977.    Van 
services  provide  385,000  rides  a  year. 
U  C  L  A.'spoIiccchicf.JohnBarber.credits 
the  escort  and  van  services  for  a  significant 
drop  in  campus  incidences  of  violent  crime. 
Dark  campuses  often  invite  mug- 
gers and  rapists.  Improvement  in  lighting 
and  the  installation  of  emergency  phones 
have  decreased  crime  rates  in  places  such  as 
IhcUnivcrsityofVirginiainCharlotlesville. 
At  UV  A  in  Charlottesville  a  campus  watch 
program  was  instituted,  bushes  were 
trimmed,  lighting  was  improved,  and 
emergency  call  boxes  were  installed.  Since 
these  changes,  the  campus  has  enjoyed  a  38 
percent  drop  in  violent  crime  and  a  47  per- 
cent drop  in  property  crime.  Probably  the 
easiest  prevention  measure  to  be  used  is 
simply  locking  and  monitoring  doors. 
Logically,  if  criminals  cannot  get  to  their 


potential  victims,  there  can  be  no  victims. 
Students  are  urged  to  lock  dormitory  build- 
ings as  well  as  individual  rooms. 

Alcohol  is  involved  in  80  percent 
of  rapes,  assaults,  and  acts  of  vandalism  on 
college  campuses  according  to  studies  done 
by  Towson  State  University.  Drinking  age 
laws  are  often  not  enforced  satisfactorily. 
When  campus  drinking  is  controlled,  it  has 
been  proven  that  the  occurrences  of  alcohol- 
related  crimes  lessen  in  number.  Since  the 
drinking  age  was  raised  in  Texas  in  1986, 
Rice  University  in  Houston  has  seen  a  dra- 
matic drop  in  its  alcohol  consumption. 
Consequent!  y ,  the  campus  has  seen  a  marked 
drop  in  alcohol-related  crimes  such  as  as- 
saults and  rapes.  Much  of  this  is  attributed 
to  strict  drinking  policies  designed  by  stu- 
dents. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant weapons  in  fighting  rape.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  female  college  students  have 
been  victims  of  rape  or  attempted  rape, 
Claire  Walsh,  directorof  the  Sexual  Assault 
Recovery  Service  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  points  out.  Most  of  these  cases  are 
acquaintance  or  date  rape.  In  1982  Walsh 


created  Campus  Organized  Against  Rape 
(COAR).  She  further  points  out  that  women 
who  can  recognize  potential  danger  can 
better  avoid  an  attack.  Men,  she  says,  need 
to  act  as  women's  allies  in  fighting  rape  and 
should  take  responsibility  for  stopping  rape. 
It  is  everyone's  responsibility  to 
do  all  he  or  she  can  to  see  that  crime  is 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible.  Situations 
conducive  to  crime  should  be  eliminated, 
and  positive,  crime-free  atmospheres  on  our 
campuses  must  be  fostered. 

Suggestions  courtesy  of  Reader's 
Digest,  copyright  1989 

I      FREE  SPRING  BREAK 
TRIPS 

to  Cancun  and  the  Baha- 
mas 
Organize  a  small  group  and 
you  travel  free.  Call  1-800- 
344-8360  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


7*e.WflOW'6/iiliw'( 


With  Apple's  introduction  of  three  new 
Macintosh*  computers,  meeting  the  challenges  of  college 
life  just  got  a  whole  lot  easier.  Because  now,  everybody 
can  afford  a  Macintosh. 

TheHUBlHlHIfflBisoui  mosi 


affordable  model  yet  it  comes  with  everything  you  need  - 
including  a  hard  disk  drive.The  muMMUM 
combines  color  capabilities  with  affordability.  And  the 
MIMIWB11IBI  is  perfect  for  students  wh  >  need  a 
computer  with  extra  power  and  expandability. 

No  matter  which  Macintosh  you  choose,  you'll 
have  a  computer  that  lightens  your  work  load  without 


flfflfc-- 


giving  you  another  tough  subject  to  learn.  Every  Macintosh 
computer  is  easy  to  set  up  and  even  easier  to  master.  And 
when  you've  learned  one  program,  you're  well  on  your 
way  to  learning  them  all.Tnat's  because  thousands  of  avail- 
able programs  all  work  in  the  same,  consistent  manner. 
You  can  even  share  information  with  someone  who  uses  a 
different  type  of  computer-thanks  to  Apple's  versatile 
SuperDriver  which  reads  from  and  writes  to  Macintosh, 
MS-DOS,  OS/2,  and  Apple*  II  floppy  disks. 

See  the  new  Macintosh  computers  for  yourself, 
and  find  out  how  surviving  college  just  got  a  whole  lot 


For  more  information  visit  or  call 

Academic  Computing 

Woods  Labs,  Room  137 

598-1362 

^|    The  power  to  be  your  best? 


^MjcftirwsC^jpojHijOfi 
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Annual  SAMS  Run  to 
Chattanooga  Set  to 
Take  Place 


by  Catherine  Gaunter 

At  3:00  a.m.,  November  17, 1990,  a 
Sewanee  tradition  will  continue.  Several 
brave  cross  country  runners  and  a  few 
courageous  bikers  will  run  and  pedal  the 
55  miles  to  Chattanooga  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  SAMS  (Students  Against  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis).  Why,  you  may  ask  would 
anyone  dedicate  so  much  time,  money, 
and  effort  to  help  find  a  cure  for  MS?  The 
answer  is  clear.  We,  as  students,  are  the 
most  common  target  for  multiple  sclero- 
sis. This  major  neurological  disease  most 
often  strikes  young  adults  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  34.  SAMS  is  committed  to 
raising  money  to  fund  research  for  a  cure 
for  this  disease.  These  dedicated  individu- 
als have  decided  to  actively  join  in  the 
fight  against  MS. 


These  athletes  will  not  raise 
money  just  by  arriving  alive  in  Chatta- 
nooga. They  need  your  help.  By  pledging 
to  give  SAMS  five  or  ten  cents  a  mile  for 
every  mile  completed  or  by  giving  a  do- 
nation of  any  amount  you  can  help  stop 
this  disabling  disease.  The  runners  need 
your  support  as  they  leave  from  the  flag- 
pole in  front  of  Thompson  Union  at  3:00 
a.m.,  November  17.  SAMS  needs  your 
support  by  pledging  (and  delivering)  your 
money  to  fund  the  search  for  a  cure  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  Please  respond  to  the 
plea  for  pledges  that  you  will  receive  in 
your  SPO  boxes  soon.  For  all  those  awake 
at  3:00  a.m.,  on  November  17,  come  show 
your  support  for  the  athletes  as  they  em- 
bark on  their  twelve  hour  journey! 


$1.00  COUPON 

Four  Seasons 

598-5544 

$1.00  OFF  ANY 
THURSDAY  NITE  BUFFET 

OR 

SUNDAY  NITE  BUFFET 

OR 

DELIVERED  PIZZA 

(clip  this  ad  for  coupon) 

Hours:  Thur.  Fri.  Sat.  Sun 

4-9  pm 

NEW  Sunday  Lunch 

11-4 

Located  on  Midway  Road 

halfway  between  Sewanee  & 

Monteagle 


Teacher  Certification 
Programs  Offer  Hands-On 
Experience,  Training 


by  Brian  Coleman 

Since  1976,  Sewanee  has  offered  a 
teacher  certification  program  that  enables 
students  to  become  certified  as  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  state  of  Tennessee 
upon  completion  of  their  senior  year. 

In  recent  years  the  program  has 
been  revised,  and  two  Education/Psychology 
courses  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Thanks  to  these  revisions,  students  get  the 
necessary  psychological  background  with- 
out having  to  take  five  semesters  of  psy- 
chology. 

"Students  almost  used  to  have  to 
major  in  psychology,"  said  Dean  of  Women 
Mary  Susan  Cushman,  who  heads  the  teacher 
certification  program.  "This  is  a  really 
helpful  change  for  us,  and  now  there  is  a 
very  logical  way  that  somebody  can  go  on 
and  proceed  through  this  program  and  come 
out  with  what  he  or  she  needs,"  Cushman 
said. 

Important  courses  required  for 
certification  include  Anthropology  of  Edu- 
cation, History  of  American  Education, 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  Meth- 
ods and  Materials  of  Teaching  Art,  and 
Student  Teaching.  The  latter  three  of  these 
requirements  entail  hands-on  experience  in 
the  classroom.  Materials  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  includes  two  group  observations 
and  at  least  six  individual  observations. 
Schools  that  participate  in  this  program  are 
St.  Andrew's,  Grundy  County  High  School, 
and  Franklin  County  High  School. 

During  the  final  year  of  a  student's 
enrollment  in  this  program ,  he  or  she  returns 
to  one  of  the  classes  he  or  she  observed  and 
serves  as  a  student-teacher  there 


dents]  a  range  of  experiences  at  different 
grade  levels  and  also  at  different  types  of 
school  settings,"  said  Cushman. 

Students  must  also  complete  three 
hours  of  physical  education.  Biology  100  or 
105,  eight  semester  courses  of  laboratory 
science,  and  Computer  Science  100. 

Tennessee  is  re-evaluating  its 
education  system,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  certification  of  teachers.  The  state 
recommends  a  full  semester  of  full-day 
student  teaching,  said  Cushman.  The  Uni- 
versity will  be  unable  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements for  at  least  two  to  three  years, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  these  changes 
Sewanee  is  considering  several  different 
options.  One  involves  offering  six  credit 
hours  for  a  semester  of  student  teaching  that 
currently  earns  the  student  no  credit  hours. 
Another  entails  bringing  students  back  for  a 
ninth  semester  of  student  teaching. 

Students  who  are  working  toward 
their  teacher  certification  do  not  major  in 
education.  They  may  major  instead  in  Bible, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  and  Space  Sci- 
ence, Economics. English,  Fine  Arts,  French, 
German,  Government,  History,  Mathemat- 
ics, Physics,  Psychology,  or  Spanish. 

In  recent  years,  said  Cushman, 
students  have  regained  an  interest  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

"If  you  have  done  well,  are  well 
prepared,  have  been  careful  about  talking  to 
the  Career  Services  Office,  and  know  how 
to  look  for  jobs,  you  can  find  something," 
saidCushman.  "Schoolsknow  that  [Sewanee 
students]  are  very  well  prepared  in  their 
subject  area.  We  have  a  small  program,  but 
it  is  a  selective  one,  and  we  are  thus  able  to 
devote  a  lot  of  personal  attention  to  our 


"We  usually  try  to  give  them  [stu-     students." 


Health  Service  Offers  Flu  Shots 
to  Employees,  Students 


by  Stacey  Hillock 

Students  and  University  employ- 
ees plagued  by  symptoms  of  the  flu  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  vaccinations  before 
winter  begins. 

The  University  Heath  Service  be- 
gan offering  free  flu  shots  to  all  University 
employees  last  week.  Students,  however, 
are  required  topaya$7feeto  receive  a  shot. 
Shots  may  be  acquired  through  mid-No- 
vember. 

The  flu  vaccination  helps  the 
body's  immune  system  develop  a  strong 
resistance  against  the  three  major  types  of 


flu,  Taiwan,  Shang  Hai,  and  Yamagala.  The 
only  major  side  effect  of  the  shot  is  a  sore 
arm,  from  which  the  patient  may  suffer  for 
up  to  a  week.  The  patient  will  be  immune  to 
the  flu  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Health  Service,  hoping  to 
prevent  a  repeat  of  the  epidemic  that  left  a 
number  of  students  ill  during  last  year's 
Advent  semester  exam  period,  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  all  students,  especially  first- 
year  students,  be  vaccinated.  The  Service  is 
open  Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.-  4  p.m. 
University  employees  are  asked  to  get  their 
vaccinations  between  9  a.m.  and  1 1  a.m.  or 
2  p.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  Students  may  receive 
their  shots  between  8  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 
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CBC  Fights  Inclement  Weather 
to  Repair  Local  Home 


by  Kat}  Wilson 

Sewanec's  own  construe  lion 
company.  Community  Building  Commu- 
nity, completed  its  fust  major  job  of  the 
semester  Oct  13. 

Sixteen  CBC  members  worked  in 
two  shifts  lo  repairs  local  house  which  had 
begun  lo  collect  serious  amounts  of  rain- 
water. The  family  who  owns  the  home 
needed  to  repair  the  roof  before  the  rain- 
water forced  it  to  collapse. 

Early-morning  rain  and  fog  nearly 
discouraged  the  seven  members  of  the  first 
working  shift. 

There  was  a  lot  of  confusion 
about  how  lo  solve  the  problem,  and  we 
made  several  false  starts,"  said  vice- 
president  David  DaulL 

With  the  final  plan,  CBC  built 


triangular  rafters  on  lop  of  the  original 
roof.  Local  contractor  Bill  Mauzy  gave 
advice  and  helped  supervise  the  con- 
struction. CBC  contributed  all  the  mate- 
rials used. 

"Once  we  got  it  going,  we  all 
worked  together  well,  and  it  was  really 
satisfying,''  said  DaulL 

Senior  Cynthia  Elledge.  CBC 
president,  plans  to  organize  more  projects 
before  die  semester  ends.  She  wants  to 
increase  the  amount  of  student  involve- 
ment, but  her  main  goal  for  the  program  is 
lorccruil  faculty  and  adminislralion.  With 
their  experience  and  know  ledge,  CBC  can 
spend  more  time  building  and  repairing 
with  sure  solutions  and  less  time  failing 
with  experimental  plans.  Elledge  also 
thinks  adult  involvement  will  encourage 
community  members  not  affiliated  with 
the  University  lo  become  active  in  CBC. 


First  Annual  Bed  Race  A  Success 


On  Saturday,  October  27,  Alpha 
Tau  Zeta  sponsored  the  first  annual  "Best  in 
Bed"  race.  Thirteen  teams,  representing 
Greek  and  non-Greek  organizations  alike, 
raced  around  the  Qui nlard/Gorgas  parking 
lot  whilepushmgand  pulling  beds  on  wheels. 
Four  members  of  Kappa  Alpha  ran  away 
with  the  first  place  prize  package.  This 
package  included  aS50  savings  bondfeour- 
tesy  of  Franklin  County  Bank),  free  movies 
from  Midway  Market  and  four  pairs  of 
official  "Best  in  Bed  1990"  boxer  shorts.  A 
"most  spirited"  award  went  lo  the  members 


of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  who  raced  with  the 
battle  cry  'Tree  Robert  Maedgen!"  Buff 
Moring,organizerofthecompeuuon,called 
the  race  "successful"  and  said  she  wishes  to 
express  her  appreciauonforallthebusinesses 
who  cooperated,  especially  Greeler's 
Building  Supply  who  put  the  wheels  on  the 
beds  and  Paul  Mooney  who  helped  in  locat- 
ing beds  for  the  race.  "Best  in  Bed  1990" 
boxer  shorts  are  available  from  any  member 
of  ATZ  for  $6  per  pair.  All  proceeds  from 
the  race  go  to  Community  Building  Com- 
munity. 


KAs  andATOs  compete  in  the  first  annual  bed  race.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


We  accept  your  University  Student  Charge  Cards! 

Our  Famous  Buffets 


Sunday 

11  am- 2  pm 


Thursday 

5:30-9  pro 

Italian  Buffet 
4  Pasta  Entrees 

$4.45 

Friday  lunch 
llam-2pm 

Country  Buffet 

$3.45 

Friday  dinner 
530- 9  pm 

Seafood  Buffet 
6  Seafood  Entrees 

$755 

Saturday  dinner 
5  JO- 9  pm 

Southern  Chicken  Buffet 
4  Chicken  Entrees 

$6.45 

Sunday  Buffet 

3  Entrees  Including 

Roast  Beef  &  Fried  Chicken 


$6.95 


All  Buffets  always  include:  6  salads,  4  vegetables,  homemade  rolls,  warm 
cherry  cobbler,  coffee  or  tea. 

Our  Regular  Menu  also  available — Including  Steaks! 

10  %  discount  for  students  on  lunches  and  dinners  on 
menu,  plus  10%  off  Motel  Rooms! 
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Big  Brothers  -  Big  Sisters  Celebrate 
Halloween,  Plan  Other  Activities 


ig  Sister-Little  Sister  enjoy  recent  Halloween  party.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


On  Wednesday,  October  31,  the 
Sewanee  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  program 
coordinated  the  annual  Halloween  party 
for  its  members  in  conjunction  with  the 
Alpha  Delta  Theta  sorority  and  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  Held  at  the  FUI 
house  from  2:30-4:00  p.m.,  this  year's 
party  was  a  huge  success.  The  ADTs 
planned  games  such  as  apple  bobbing  and 
face  painting  for  the  children,  while  the 
Fills  set  up  a  haunted  house  downstairs. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  activities 
planned  for  this  year  by  the  program. 

According  to  coordinator  Allan 
Jones,  the  focus  of  the  Big  Brother-Big 
Sister  program  is  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  friendship  between  college  and 
elementary  school  students.  Six  Sewanee 
students  serve  as  co-chairpersons  for  the 
program.  They  are  Todd  Childers,  Paige 
Ford,  Shari  Garber,  Kim  McCrea,  Lisa 
Mills,  and  Tim  Worrall. 

Approximately  fifty  Sewanee 
students  have  little  brothers  or  sisters.  The 
children  are  in  grades  3-6,  and  most  of 
them  are  students  at  the  Sewanee  El- 


ementary School.  Sewanee  students  are 
expected  to  meet  with  their  little  brother  or 
sister  at  least  once  every  two  weeks,  bat  a 
weekly  outing  is  encouraged.  Activities 
range  from  hiking  and  swimming  to  going 
out  to  dinner  together.  The  leaders  of  Big 
Brother-Big  Sister  plan  events  at  Hallow- 
een,Christmas,  and  Easter  to  pro  vide  more 
opportunity  for  fun  activity.  This  year 
there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  expand  the 
program  and  solidify  its  structure.  A  Field 
Day  is  being  planned  for  the  spring,  and 
Movie  Days  are  held  monthly  at  the 
Women's  Center. 

The  Sewanee  Big  Brother-Big 
Sister  program  emphasizes  that  il  is  not 
just  for  problem  children.  There  is  priority 
given  to  those  children  who  it  is  believed 
can  benefit  most  from  die  program,  but  the 
focus  of  the  program  is  on  friendship. 

CurrcnUy,  the  program  is  looking 
for  Sewanee  students  who  would  like  to  be 
big  brothers  or  big  sisters.  If  anyone  has  an 
interest  in  the  program  or  questions  about 
it,  please  contact  Allan  Jones  at  598-2722. 


A         PLACE       T°  -  .    CALL  YOUR         OWN 


w 


SHENANIGANS 


Mori- 


Open  1 1 :30  a.m.-l  1 :30  p.m. 

Sat 

Tuesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 


THE  LEMON  FAIR, 


UMIVERS f!Y  AVE,  SE  WANE E ,  TEaW.  37375 
phoi*'.  (I. is)  slS'-TaM* 


T  SHIRTS     AND      SWEATSW\B+S 

ADULT      o-i\A.     ctttLOCeNS      S'LES 
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CAREER  CpRNER 
Summer  Jobs  and  Internships 


by  Melinda  Ricketts 

In  spite  of  the  hectic  schedules  all 
students  find  themselves  following  right 
now,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  thinking  about  that  job  or 
internship  for  next  summer.  Summer  va- 
cation may  be  almost  seven  months  away, 
but  in  order  to  find  an  interesting  way  to 
spend  that  time,  students  need  to  begin  the 
search  now. 

The  Office  of  Career  Services  has 
many  summer  job  listings  for  students  to 
consult.  Various  summer  camps,  for  ex- 
ample, send  information  on  summer  job 
opportunities  to  Sewanee.  No  matter  what 
the  student's  interest,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Office  of  Career  Services  can  pro- 
vide information  about  summer  job  possi- 
bilities. 

In  addition  to  summer  jobs,  students 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  many  internships 
offered  by  various  organizations.  One  in- 
ternship particularly  important  to  Sewanee 
students  is  the  TONYA  Public  Affairs  In- 
ternship. These  summer  and  Postgraduate 
Internships  in  Public  Affairs  are  intended 
for  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  the 
South  who  are  interested  in  working  in  some 


field  related  to  public  affairs.  Freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  are  eligible  for  the 
Summer  Internships,  which  are  granted  for 
a  period  of  three  months.  Postgraduate 
Internships  are  open  to  graduating  seniors 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  months 
during  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year  of 
graduation. 

Students  may  enter  already  exist- 
ing internship  programs,  but  are  encouraged 
to  design  their  own  projects.  TONYA  In- 
ternships are  not  just  for  social  science 
majors.  Anyone  in  any  department  can  take 
advantage  ol  them.  They  may  even  be  taken 
abroad.  The  TONYA  Internship  provides 
the  perfect  opportunity  for  students  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  a  field  they  are  ex- 
ploring for  a  career. 

Speaking  from  experience,  the 
TONYA  Public  Affairs  Internships  provide 
a  wonderful  way  for  students  to  find  inter- 
esting, rewarding  summer  and  postgraduate 
positions.  Lastsummer.IreceivedaTONYA 
Summer  Internship  to  work  in  the  office  of 
Tennessee  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr.  The 
time  I  spent  in  this  position  was  invaluable 
and  provided  experience  that  I  could  not 
possibly  have  gained  in  any  other  capacity. 

To  obtain  more  information  about 


the  TONYA  Public  Affairs  Internship  and 
to  receive  application  procedures,  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  need  to  contact  Dr. 
Gilbert  Gilchrist  (Walsh-Ellet  207,  ext. 
1533).  Seniors  graduating  in  May  need  to 
contact  Dr.  Charles  Brockett  (St.  Luke's 
301,  ext.1294).  Deadlines  for  application 
are  usually  early  in  the  spring  semester,  so 
go  by  and  talk  with  the  appropriate  person 
today! 

For  any  questions  you  may  have 
about  any  summer  job  or  internship  other 
than  the  TONYA,  contact  the  Office  of 
Career  Services.  Students  must  begin  the 
search  soon  in  order  to  have  a  great  position 
lined  up  by  next  summer! 


The 
Head  -Quarters 


Two  Tanning  Beds 
For  Your  Convenience! 


redken  &  paul  mitchell 
Hair  &  Skin  Care 
products 

Visa/Mastercard 
SEWANEE  598-0610 


A  Deep 
Selection 
of  Trade 
and 

Reference 
Books 
and  much 
more. 


Discussion 
of  "Women 
and 

Religion" 
Scheduled 


A  discussion  of  "Women  and 
Religion"  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 6,  at  6:30  p.m.,  in  the  Mary  Susan 
Cushman  Room  of  the  Women's  Center. 

Faculty  members  Larry  Carden, 
Associate  ProfessorofReligion,  Michele 
Lemettais,  Instructor  in  French,  Assistant 
Chaplain  Annwn  Myers,  and  students 
NateSandstrom  and  Lisa  Ward  will  serve 
as  discussion  leaders. 

The  event  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public.  The  discussion  is  sponsored  by 
the  Women's  Center  Board. 


Evian  water,  Perrier,  Dr.  Brown's  sod; 
Old  Tyme  soda,  New  York  Seltzer,  so 
Pepperidge  Farm  Cookies,  Nutella,  p 
jagel  chips,  pita  chips,  Rainforest  Cn 
nch,  Nature's  Warehouse  Natural  Co 
artichoke  hearts,  macadamians,  caviai 
Evian  water,  Perrier,  Dr.  Brown's  sod 
Old  Tyme  soda,  New  York  Seltzer,  so 
Pepperidge  Farm  Cookies,  Nutella,  p 
bagel  chips,  pita  chips,  Rainforest  Cn 


UNIVERSITY 

BOOK 

&  SUPPLY  STORE 
598-1153 


...where  you'll  find  the  finest  in 
fun,  fine  foods-fast" 

The  University  Book  &  Supply  Store  Bugle 

The  Tiger  Pantry 
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Cross  Country  Teams  Prepare  for 
Grand  Finale 


Brad  McLane  races  for  the  Tigers.  Photo 
by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


by  Ross  Reynolds 

As  Sewanee's  cross  country  learns 
prepare  for  their  final  meets,  both  coaches 
hope  to  finish  a  fulfilling  season. 

The  women's  team  ran  their  Cen- 
tral Athletic  Conference  meet  in  Sewanee 
Oct  26*  taking  third  place  and  finishing  with 
two  all-Conference  titles.  With  their  hard- 
est training  behind  them,  the  conditioning 
and  distance  running  of  the  early  season  is 
coming  back  to  the  women's  team  to  help 
them  finish  out  their  season.  Of  all-Con- 
ference winners  Merik  Spiers  and  Stacy 
Juckett,  coach  Cliff  Afton  says,  "they  ran 
thebestraceihey  could  possibly  run."  Spiers 
and  Juckett  finished  third  and  seventh, 
respectively,  in  the  conference  meet  to  cap- 
ture their  titles. 

As  a  break  from  the  normal  routine 
of  practice,  Afton  took  the  ladies'  team 
down  to  Jasper  for  the  Fall  Color  Cruise,  a 
ten-kilometer  road  race .  There,  Beth  Hayn  ie 
and  Juckett  finished  second  and  third  for 
their  age  groups,  running  with  teammates 
Spiers,  Leslie  Sisco,  and  Nicole  Blanton  and 
a  host  of  Sewanee  students  and  professors. 

Themen's  team  runs  itsconference 
meet  in  Sewanee  Nov.  3.    After  several 


meets  against  Division  I  and  II  schools, 
coach  Bill  Huyck  feels  the  conference  meet 
will  offer  the  team  a  better  opportunity  to 
run  against  their  closest  competition.  Since 
the  season's  first  meet,  the  Sewanee  Invi- 
tational, team  performance  has  indicated 
that  the  final  race  will  be  close  against  the 
defending  CAC  champion,  Centre  College. 
While  the  Rhodes  team  has  run  out  in  front 
of  both  Sewanee  and  Centre,  runners  feel 
the  final  race  day  will  be  determined  by  the 
unpredictable  nature  of  allconference  meets, 
and  they  lay  their  hopes  on  the  depth  of  the 
team  and  the  potential  for  several  great 
individual  performances. 

Among  the  most  promising  runners 
have  been  Peter  Pampalone  and  Matt 
Kcnney,  who  have  consistently  led  the  team 
inrecentmeets.  Also  being  carefully  watched 
is  freshman  Brad  McLane,  who  holds  the 
best  times  for  both  the  conference  and  re- 
gional courses.  Sophomores  Wes  Nimon 
and  Ross  Reynolds  will  join  with  freshman 
runners  Don  McAuslan  and  Childs  Smith  in 
giving  the  team  depth. 

For  both  teams  it  will  be  important 
that  their  runners  all  work  toward  their  best 
day  in  the  final  meet.  Their  dedication 
through  the  season  has  earned  their  good 


record,  and  it  will  provide  the  physical  con- 
ditioning that  will  earn  places  in  the  final 
mccis.  As  all-conference  winner  Merik 
Spiers  said  of  the  ladies'  team ,  "It  really  has 
been  the  determination—  a  lot  of  runners 
running  on  their  own  and  keeping  up  despite 
labs  and  heavy  workloads — that  has  made 
the  season." 

On  Nov.  10  both  teams  will  run  in 
the  NCAA  Regionals  at  Piedmont  Park, 
Atlanta.  Bothcoachesfeeltheirrunnerswill 
have  a  competitive  race.  Weeks  of  distance 
work,  runs  to  Natural  Bridge  and  St.  Mary's 
Convent,  hill  workouts  up  Alto  Road,  and 
interval  conditioning  will  repay  the  runners' 
labor  in  the  final  meet.  It  remains  for  each 
runner  simply  to  relax  and  to  rely  on  raw 
determination.  Keeping  his  hopes  on  the 
final  Regional  mcct.Coach  Afton  remarked, 
"We've  still  got  our  best  race  left" 


c 


3 


Home  of  Franklin  County's  Largest  Pizza" 

•  plenty  of  space  for  parties 

•  30"  party  pizza 

•  video  games,  pool  tables 

5:00  P.M.  -  Midnight 

Cumberland  Street  in  Cowan 

967-4207 

We  deliver  large  orders  to  Sewanee 
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SPORTS  


Lady  Tigers  Learn  From  Difficult  Season 


by  Tina  Reid 

Coach  Cathy  Mittelstadt's  strat- 
egy for  this  season  was  to  raise  the  level  of 
play  by  instituting  the  toughest  schedule  in 
the  team's  history.  But  strong  defensive 
challenges  by  formidable  opponents  and 
limited  offensive  output  have  made  the  road 
for  the  women's  soccer  team  very  rocky. 
"Due  to  the  tough  schedule  and  absence  of 
starting  players,  many  of  our  offensive 
players  have  had  to  assume  defensive  roles, 
causing  us  to  lose  some  of  our  goal-scoring 
power,"  said  sophomore  defender  Mara 
Morreale. 

The  Tigers  leaped  into  the  tough- 
est portion  of  their  schedule  OclobcrlO, 
meeting  the  defending  NA1A  champions  of 
Berry  College.  The  team  fought  hard  in  the 
first  half  but  was  overpowered  in  the  second 
half  by  the  expertise  of  Berry,  losing  6-0. 
Sophomore  defender  Carla  Finch  slated, 
"We  had  come  to  rely  on  Cathy  Billups 
(who  was  side-lined  with  an  illness)  for 


defensive  leadership.  We  just  did  not  adjust 
to  her  absence  very  well  and  were  very 
disorganized  defensively." 

Hoping  to  rebound,  the  Tigers 
travelled  to  Mary  ville  College  (ranked  10th 
intheSouth)  October  14. Coach Miuelstadt 
felt  this  was  their"...poorestperformanceof 
the  entire  season,"  as  the  Tigers  fell  4-0.  The 
Scots  fought  with  great  intensity  and  pre- 
vented the  Tigers  from  establishing  any 
offensive  momentum. 

Not  to  be  overcome  by  the  previ- 
ous two  matches,  the  team  bounced  back 
with  a  crushing  victory  (5- 1 )  ovcrOglethorpe 
October  17.  The  Tigers  managed  to  set  the 
paceforthcentircmatch.creatingnumerous 
goal-scoring  opportunities.  "Wedominaled 
the  flow  of  the  game  and  remained  patient 
with  the  ball,"  said  Miuelstadt.  JuniorCathy 
Billups  returned  to  the  playing-field,  scored 
two  goals,  and  assisted  another.  Other  goals 
were  contributed  by  Jeri  Lee.TedieSanford, 
and  Judy  Balls. 

The  Tigers  hit  the  road  for  North 


Carolina  during  Fall  Break.  On  October  20, 
the  team  battled  against  sixth  place  nation- 
ally ranked  Elon.  Despite  a  strong  effort,  the 
Tigers  fell  4-0.  Fatigue  from  this  match 
played  a  role  the  next  day,  when  the  team 
lost  3-0  to  St.  Andrew's  College.  Carla  " 
The  tough  defensive  match  we  were  forced 
to  play  against  Elon  took  a  lot  out  of  us.  We 
just  weren't  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
against  St.  Andrew's,"  said  Finch. 

After  a  few  days  of  rest,  the  Tigers 
returned  to  the  field  October  28,  facing 
Division  III  foe,  Rhodes  College.  Despite 
an  awkward  performance  against  Rhodes, 
the  team  emerged  victorious  (1-0)  on  agoal 
by  freshman  Corrie  Peeler.  According  to 
goalkeeper  Miriam  Street,  who  posted  her 
second  shut-out  of  the  season,  "We  denied 
scoring  opportunities  more  effectively  than 
we  had  been.  This  match  was  one  of  our 
better  defensive  efforts. "  Unfortunately  the 
team  was  not  able  to  continue  this  trend  and 
fell  5-0  in  their  final  match  against  Vander- 


bilt  October  30. 

Despite  many  ups  and  downs 
throughout  the  season,  Cathy  Billups  be- 
lieves the  team  (8-10  )  "...  has  gained, 
because  of  such  a  tough  schedule,  a  great 
deal  of  experience  for  the  future.  With 
strongrecruiting,  we  feel  that  ourexperience 
this  season  has  provided  a  strong  base  that 
should  pay  off  in  the  next  few  seasons." 

The  Lady  Tigers  wish  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  faithful  group  of  fans  that 
has  supported  them  throughout  the  season. 


Men's  Soccer  Finishes  Disappointing  Season 


by  Dennis  Darnoi 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  season 
saw  the  Men's  soccer  team  on  the  road  for 
five  out  of  the  last  six  games.  The  first  of 
those  games  was  played  in  Huntsvillc,  as 
the  team  challenged  the  Chargers  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions,  neither  team  had  any 
scoring  opportunities  in  the  first  half .  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half,  Scwanee  scored 
its  first  goal  when  Johnathan  Hawgood  made 
a  twenty  yard  run,  which  drew  three  defend- 
ers. He  then  passed  the  ball  to  striker  Dennis 
Damoi,  who  placed  it  in  the  back  of  the  net 
Later  in  the  second  half,  Pal  Trevino  sent  the 
ball  down  the  sidelines  to  Danny  Wright, 
who  beat  both  defender  and  goalkeeper  to 
score  his  first  goal  of  the  season.  Late  in  the 
second  half  tragedy  struck  when  sweeper 
Marie  Peters  seriously  injured  his  knee  while 
making  a  tackle.  Peters  is  expected  to  be 
sidelined  for  six  to  eight  months. 

While  others  were  enjoying  their 
four  day  fall  break,  the  soccer  team  played 
three  games.  First  the  team  travelled  to 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  to  meet 
Greensboro  College,  a  team  that  finished 
second  in  the  nation  in  Division  III  last  year. 
Greensboro  took  an  early  lead  when  a  cross 
was  deflected  off  a  Sewanee  defender  into 
the  back  of  the  net  The  score  at  half  time  was 
1-0.  Hawgood  scored  the  first  Tiger  goal 
when  he  blew  by  a  defender  and  pushed  the 
ball  by  an  onmshing  goalkeeper. 

Greensboro  regained  the  lead  when 
an  unmarked  Greensboro  player  found  his 
way  into  the  box  and  scored.  Once  again  it 


Corey  Miller  in  action  for  the  Sewanee  Tigers.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


was  Hawgood  who  tied  the  score  by  con- 
verting on  a  corner  kick  by  Darnoi. 
Greensboro  took  the  lead  again  by  capital- 
izing on  a  defensive  error. 

With  ten  minutes  remaining  in  the 
game,  Sewanee  pressured  the  Greensboro 
defense  and  forced  them  to  err.  Stuart  Adam 
picked  up  a  loose  ball  and  shot  it  at  the  goal. 
In  order  to  save  a  goal,  a  Greensboro  de- 
fender was  forced  to  knock  the  ball  down 
with  his  hand.  Corey  Miller  then  scored  on 
the  ensuing  penalty  kick.  Once  again 
Sewanee  found  itself  in  an  overtime  game. 
Unfortunately  it  was  Greensboro  that  got 
the  only  goal  of  the  overtime  period,  as  the 


shot  deflected  off  a  Sewanee  defender  and 
went  into  the  goal. 

After  a  loss  to  Guilford,  Sewanee 
returned  home  to  play  Oglethorpe.  Sewanee 
won  3-2,  as  Hawgood,  Mike  Mungello,  and 
Bruce  Migliaccio  scored  for  the  Tigers.  The 
following  weekend  Sewanee  travelled  to 
Memphis  for  the  C.A.C  tournament. 
Sewanee  met  host  Rhodes  in  the  first  round. 
Sewanee  scored  early,  as  Hawgood  netted  a 
goal  off  a  set  piece.  He  later  capitalized  on 
a  defensive  error  to  score  his  second  of  the 
match,  and  then  he  assisted  on  Clement 
Riddle's  goal  to  cap  off  a  great  performance. 

Once  again  a  Sewanee  player  fell 


to  injury.  This  time  it  was  goalkeeper  Jeff 
Hunt,  who  had  been  playing  with  a  bad 
back.  He  reinjured  his  back  while  attempt- 
ing to  punch  the  ball  away  from  the  goal. 

The  C.A.C.  finals  also  pitted 
Sewanee  against  Centre.  Centre,  after  pre- 
viously defeating  Millsaps  in  overtime, 
scored  early  and  led  most  of  the  first  half. 
With  three  minutes  remaining  in  the  first 
half,  Sewanee  forward  Mungello  blasted  a 
twenty  five  yard  shot  off  a  set  piece  into  the 
upper  corner  of  the  goal.  The  score  re- 
mained 1-1  in  the  second  half,  and  once 
again  the  Tigers  found  themselves  in  over- 
time. In  the  first  overtime,  another  player 
was  injured.  This  time  it  was  sweeper  Darnoi 
who  was  tackled  and  reinjured  his  left  leg, 
which  was  broken  earlier  this  season.  On  the 
same  play,  Centre  scored  a  goal.  Two  more 
goals  were  later  scored  by  Centre,  who  went 
on  to  win  4-1. 

After  a  disappointing  season,  the 
Tigers  look  toward  next  year  to  regain  the 
winning  tradition  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Despite  adversity  and  tough 
losses,  much  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
players  for  enduring  a  trying  season.  In  the 
immortal  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  "The 
credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in 
the  arena,  whose  face  is  marred  by  dustand 
sweat  and  blood,  who  knows  the  great  en- 
thusiasms, the  great  devotions,  and  spends 
himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who  at  best,  if  he 
wins,  knows  the  thrills  of  high  achievement, 
and  if  he  fails,  at  least  fails  daring  greatly,  so 
that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory 
nor  defeat" 
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SPORTS 


IM  Corner 

Intramural  sports  have  taken  off 
in  the  month  of  October.  First,  there  has 
been  the  establishment  of  pick-up  soccer 
games.  The  games  are  played  on  the 
practice  soccer  field  behind  Quintard  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  games  be- 
gin at  3:00  p.m.  Everyone  is  encouraged  to 
play;  experience  is  not  necessary. 

The  men's  intramural  football 
season  draws  to  a  close  tonight,  with  the 
championship  match  to  be  played  at  7  p.m. 
The  game  will  be  held  under  lights  at  the 
football  practice  field.  IM  director  Matt 
Kern  encourages  everybody  to  attend  the 
game. 

Earlier  in  October,  the  IM  Cross 
Country  Meet  was  held  with  excellent  at- 
tendance, as  49  runners  showed  up  to  par- 
ticipate. Dan  Brown  won  first  place  with 
a  new  three  mile  IM  course  record  of  17 
min.,  37  sec.  Marcel  Lettre  finished  sec- 
ond, and  Ramsey  Sims  was  third.  Chi  Psi 


won  the  team  award,  with  Beta  Theta  Pi 
finishing  second  and  Kappa  Alpha  third. 

IM  Volleyball  begins  next  week. 
Sign-up  sheets  are  on  the  IM  board  in 
Juhan  and  are  due  today.  A  swim  meet  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  late  November 
or  early  December. 

Women's  intradural  football 
ends  its  season  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
tournament  on  Wednesday,  November  7. 
Games  are  at  3  and  4  p.m.  behind  Gorgas. 

The  women's  IM  cross  country 
meet  was  won  by  Kathy  Morris.  Stephanie 
Can-  finished  second,  and  Jennifer  Bess 
took  third.  The  Alpha  Delta  Thetas  won 
the  team  competition. 

Intramural  Volleyball  begins  on 
November  1  lth.  Sign-up  sheets  are  on  the 
IM  board  in  Juhan  and  are  due  Wednes- 
day, November  7,  at  noon.  Games  will  be 
played  on  Sundays  between  6  and  9  p.m.  in 
the  back  gym  of  Juhan. 


At  the  time  of  publication,  volley- 
ball and  field  hockey  were  away  at  their 
respective  conference  championships. 
Full  stories  will  appear  next  issue. 


FAST  FUNDRAISING 
PROGRAM 


1000s 

Eam  up  to  $1000  in  one 

week  for  your  campus 
organization. 


Plus  a  chance  at 
■5000  more! 


This  program  works! 

No  investment  needed. 

Call  1-800-932-0528 

Ext.  50 


Sewanee  Auto  Repair 

Phillips  66  Products 

Tires,  Batteries,  Exhaust, 

Brakes,  Wrecker  Service 

Day  598-5743 

Night  598-5701 


SEWANEE  EXXON 

University  Avenue 
598-5477 

We  repair  foreign  and  domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100%  Guaranteed 

now  open  Sunday  8-5 


Defense  Shines,  Offense 
Stumbles — Sewanee  Loses  Two 


by  James  Splichal 

The  Sewanee  Tigers  continued 
their  season  with  another  close  7-6  loss  to 
Maryville  College  October  14,  and  a  17-0 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Washington  and  Lee 
on  October  21. 

Against  Maryville,  Mark  Peters 
kicked  a  34-yard  field  goal  in  the  second 
quarter  and  added  a  35-yard  field  goal  late  in 
the  third  quarter.  The  Tiger  offense,  which 
has  repeatedly  had  trouble  moving  the  ball, 
failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  Maryville's 
five  turnovers.  As  in  all  of  its  losses,  Sewanee 
had  a  chance  to  win  the  game  late  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Unfortunately  for  the  Tigers, 
a  39-yard  field  goal  attempt  failed  with  one 
and  a  half  minutes  remaining  in  the  game . 

The  defense  again  performed  val- 
iantly for  the  Tigers  and  held  Maryville  to  a 
single  touchdown.  The  Tiger  defense,  per- 
haps the  best  defensive  unit  in  recent  years, 
is  nationally  ranked  in  several  NCAA  cat- 
egories, including  Frank  Greer's  NCAA 
leading  nine  interceptions. 

The  Tigers  continued  their  season 
against  the  Washington  and  Lee  Generals. 


The  game  was  closer  than  the  score  indi- 
cates. The  first  half  ended  with  no  score.  To 
begin  the  second  half,  Washington  and  Lee 
drove  the  ball  deep  into  Sewanee  territory 
and  kicked  a  field  goal.  The  Tigers  immedi- 
ately responded  with  a  long  drive  of  their 
own  which  ended  with  a  fumble  on  the 
Generals' 30  yard  line.  After  recovering  the 
fumble,  the  Generals  scored  their  second 
touchdown.  A  final  Washington  and  Lee 
touchdown  in  the  fourth  quarter  raised  the 
score  to  17-0. 

Despite  its  inability  to  put  any 
points  on  the  scoreboard,  Sewanee  was  oc- 
casionally able  to  move  the  ball  against  the 
Generals.  This  is  indicated  by  the  almost 
identical  offensive  statistics.  Both  teams 
had  the  same  number  of  first  downs,  and  the 
Tigers  actually  hada  yard  more  total  offense 
than  the  Generals.  Running  back  Carl 
Cravens  sparked  the  Tigers  'offensive  attack 
with  ISO  yards  rushing. 

To  complete  their  season,  the 
Tigers  next  play  at  Trinity  University  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  If  the  Tigers  beat  Trinity, 
they  will  cam  a  share  of  the  conference 
championship. 


Ray  McGowan  in  hot  pursuit  of  Rhodes  quarterback.  PholQ  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Soviet  Theatre  Group 
Visits  Sewanee 


by  Trey  Hunt 

Expectations  were  high  when  it 
was  announced  that  a  group  of  Soviet 
Georgian  dancers,  the  White  Horse  Youth 
Theatre,  was  going  to  perform  in  Guerry 
Auditorium  on  Thursday,  October,  25. 
Perhaps  they  were  too  high.  Many  people 
expected  to  see  a  Russian  ballet,  some  ex- 
pected to  see  a  performance  by  both  children 
and  adults,  while  others  hoped  to  see  bril- 
liant costumes  and  flawless  choreography. 
It  seems,  however,  that  most  in  the  audience 
were  disappointed. 

The  performance  was  not  bad.  It 
simply  did  not  contain  the  elements  it  pro- 
moted. There  was  no  Russian  ballet.  The 
White  Horse  Theatre  Group  was  composed 
entirely  of  dancers  from  the  Soviet  republic 
of  Georgia.  The  dancers  were  aged  nine  to 
fourteen,  with  the  average  dancer  being  about 
twelve .  This  group  has  toured  all  over  the 
eastern  United  States  through  an  exchange 
program  with  various  American  dance 
groups.  They  came  to  this  area  to  return  the 
visit  of  Chattanooga's  Little  Theatre  Group, 
which  performed  in  Moscow  last  August. 
Their  performance  was,  in  reality,  a  cho- 
reographed musical — not  the  ballet  many 
had  hoped  for. 


The  performance  was  entirely  in 
Georgian,  not  Russian.  No  summary  of  the 
basic  plot  was  given  to  the  audience  before 
or  during  the  show.  This  made  it  quite 
difficult  to  attain  much  meaning  from  the 
performance.  One  could,  however,  discern 
that  it  was  loosely  based  on  Shakespeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  children  sang  well,  and  the 
nine  year  old  "star"  of  the  show,  brought 
down  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  performance 
with  his  renditions  of  Chattanooga  Choo- 
Choo,GeorgiaonmyMind<andAmericalhe 
Beautiful.  The  accompanying  taped  music 
hindered  more  than  it  helped.and  the  dancing 
lacked  great  precision.  As  for  the  brilliant 
costumes,  they  were  wrinkled  and  added 
little  to  the  interpretation,  but  they  did  attest 
to  the  many  miles  the  White  Horse  Group 
has  travelled  throughout  the  U.S.  Meet- 
ing the  children  the  next  day  gave  one  a 
much  better  perspective  on  what  they  were 
here  to  do.  Russian  ballet  dancers,  they 
were  not  (nor  do  they  wish  to  be).  They 
were,  however,  intelligent  ambassadors  of 
good  will,  hoping  to  help  us  all  appreciate 
the  things  our  cultures  share,  as  well  as  the 
unique  ways  in  which  we  are  different. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


All  I  Really  Needed  to  Know  I  Learned  in 

Kindergarten 

by  Robert  Fulghum 

Random  House  1988 

by  Brett  Kennedy 

RobertFulghum's  All  I  Really  Need 
To  Know  I  Learned  In  Kindergarten  is  a 
valiant  attempt  by  one  man  to  define  life 
with  some  kind  of  credo.  While  it  is  just 
under  200  pages,  the  entire  point  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  summed  up  on  the  second 
page: 

"  Share  everything.  Play  fair. 
Don't  hit  people.  Put  things  back  where 
you  found  them.  Clean  up  your  own  mess. 
Don't  take  things  that  aren't  yours.  Say 
you're  sorry  when  you  hurt  somebody. 
Wash  your  hands  before  you  eat  Flush. 
Warm  cookies  and  cold  milk  are  good  for 
you.  Live  a  balanced  life-  learn  some  and 
think  some  and  draw  and  paint  and  sing 
and  dance  and  play  and  work  every  day 
some.  Take  a  nap  every  afternoon.  When 
you  go  out  into  the  world,  watch  out  for  the 
traffic,  hold  hands,  and  stick  together.  And 
remember...  the  biggest  word  of  all- 
LOOK" 


This  relatively  simple  credo  is  just 
that —  an  overly  simplistic  armchair  phi- 
losophy. These  precepts  work  well  on  the 
poster  of  the  same  name,  but  they  some- 
how fall  short  as  a  way  to  lead  your  life. 
Fans  of  the  book  answer  criticisms  by 
saying  it  is  not  a  philosophical  work,  but 
just  a  "fun"  read.  However,  the  author 
describes  himself  as  a  "philosopher"  on 
the  back  cover.  A  philosopher  generally 
writes  philosophy.  Mr.  Fulghum,  how- 
ever, writes  a  series  of  shorts  that  hardly 
pass  for  philosophical  thought.  Instead, 
they  sound  like  they  could  easily  come 
fromPaulHarveyor/?ea<fer'sD/ge.«.  The 
partisans  of  Mr.  Fulghum's  book  are  right 
in  one  respect  It  is  a  good  read.  The  book 
is  entertaining  and  written  in  a  style  of 
short  vignettes  that  are  simple  to  read  and 
even  easier  to  find  amusing.  The  book,  on 
occasion,  seems  a  lot  like  a  collection  of 
jokes  and  funny  stories  that  Mr.  Fulghum , 
a  Unitarian  minister,  never  got  around  to 
using  in  his  sermons.  If  thought  of  more 
like  Bill  Cosby's  Fatherhood  than  Plato's 
Republic,  then  Robert  Fulghum's  All  I 
Really  Need  To  Know  I  Learned  In  Kin- 
dergarten is  a  good  book  to  curl  up  with 
when  homesick  for  mom  and  apple  cobbler. 


1\> 

Harriott 


Marriott  Food  Service 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  CATERING  NEEDS 

-  i 

CALL  598-1334 


»92UQH 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS:  Mbongeni  Ngema's 


Crystal  Wind  Consort 


Crystal  Wind  Consort,  a  contem- 
porary instrumentalist  group,  will  present  a 
coffee  house  performance  at  Ayres  Multi- 
Cultural  Center  on  campus,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 10,  from  10  - 12  p.m. 

Cry  stal  Wind  Consort,  whose  name 
originates  from  images  of  a  place  high  in  the 
mountains  where  elements  of  earth  and  air 
are  in  balance,  was  founded  in  1983  by 
Kevin  K.  Setchko,  who  plays  keyboards  and 
flute  for  the  group. 

Recognized  for  its  ethereal,  often 


computer-generated  sound  and  instrumen- 
tation, such  as  harps,  flute,  muted  saxo- 
phones, bass,  drums,  and  keyboards.  Crys- 
tal Wind  features  Paul  Rodriguez  on  guitar, 
Robin  Zickel  on  drums,  Eddie  Guthman  on 
bass,  and  Chris  Calley  on  saxophone  and 
flute.  Inner  Traveler,  the  group's  debut  al- 
bum, was  released  in  1989. 

Crystal  Wind's  performance  at  the 
University  of  the  South  is  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities.  The  concert  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 


Photography  Exhibit  to 
be  Presented 


The  University  of  the  South  will 
present  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  fine 
arts  professor  Pradip  Malde  from  November 
5  through  December  14  in  the  University 
Art  Gallery. 

Malde,  an  internationally  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  platinum/palladium 
technique,  joined  the  university's  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  in  1989.  To  be  presented 
are  75  photographs  from  his  newest  series, 
Memory,  Balance,  Love,  which  was  re- 
cently exhibited  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


The  platinum/palladium  technique, 
which  produces  a  rich,  tactile  effect,  dates  to 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  but  is  rarely 
practiced  today  because  of  its  level  of 
complexity  and  cost.  Described  as  Al- 
chemical Windows  in  the  title  of  a  recent 
traveling  exhibition,  Malde's  works  are 
housed  in  various  private  and  public  col- 
lections, including  London's  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Malde  will  also  present  a  lecture  and 
slide  show  in  the  art  gallery  on  Tuesday, 
November  6,  at  8  p.m. 


•Full  Service  FTD  Florist 

'Large  Selection  of  Houseplants 

'Gifts  for  all  Occasions 

'Student  Hardware/Houseware  Needs 

'Balloons 

'Greeting  Cards 

'Ladies  Designer  Sportswear 

University  Avenue  and  Hwy.  64 

596-5893 


Woza  Albert! 


The  Sewanee  Performing  Arts  Se- 
ries will  present  the  Crossroads  Theatre 
Company  in  their  acclaimed  production  of 
Woza  Albert!  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 5,  at  8  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 
Woza  Albert!  was  written  by 
Mbongeni  Ngema,  creator  of  the  Broadway 
hit,  Sarafina,  and  was  first  performed  at  the 
Market  Theatre  in  Johannesburg,  South  Af- 
rica. The  play  is  a  classic  example  of  South 
African  township  theatre — devoid  of 
elaborate  costumes,  props,  or  scenery;  pro- 
pelled instead  by  the  actors'  energy  and 
talents. 

The  play,  whose  name  translates  as 
"Arise,  Albert!"  poses  the  hypothetical 
question:  What  would  happen  if  Morena 
(Jesus  Christ)  were  to  return  to  South  Af- 


rica? The  answers  are  found  through  the 
extraordinarily  diverse  characterizations 
portrayed  by  actors  Fana  Kekana  and  Tsepo 
Mokone,  who  are  recreating  their  multiple 
roles  from  the  original  production. 

Kekana  and  Mokone  depict  the 
entire  range  of  life  in  South  Africa,  from 
animate  to  inanimate  objects;  singing, 
dancing,  and  miming  the  people  and  sounds 
oftheircountry.  It  becomes  clear,  sometimes 
hilariously  and  sometimes  poignantly,  that 
Morena 's  return  means  something  different 
for  each  South  African. 

Tickets  for  Woza  Albert!  are  $10 
for  adults  and  $7  for  youth  with  Sewanee 
students  admitted  free  of  charge.  For  further 
information,  phone  598-1226. 


John  McCutcheon  to 
Perform 


Grammy-nominated  musician  John 
McCutcheon  will  take  to  the  stage  Sunday, 
November  1 1 ,  for  a  3  p.m.  concert  in  Con- 
vocation Hall. 

Described  by  the  Washington  Post 
as  Virginia's  rustic  renaissance  man  and  the 
Boston  Globe  as  an  ace  storyteller,  breath- 
taking musician,  powerful  songwriter  and 
stunning  performer,  John  McCutcheon  is 
also  considered  oneof  the  world's  undisputed 
masters  on  the  hammer  dulcimer.  He  has 
recorded  ten  albums,  including  the  "Best 
Children's  Album"  in  1985  and  the  "Best 
String  Album"  of  1986.  He  has  twice  been 
awarded  the  "Parent's  Choice  Gold  Medal" 
for  his  recordings. 

He  is  an  instrumentalist,  singer, 
songwriter,  folklorist,  recording  artist,  pro- 


ducer, writer,  ac  .ist,  teacher,  dance  caller, 
and  storyteller  who  is  at  much  at  home  in 
one  of  the  world's  leading  concert  halls  or 
an  elementary  school,  with  an  old  fiddler  or 
a  symphony  orchestra,  at  a  wor'd  music 
festival  or  a  farm  rally. 

McCutcheon's  University  of  the 
South  performance,  which  is  free  of  charge 
and  open  to  the  public,  is  sponsored  by  The 
Guild  of  Sl  Cecilia,  the  Organization  for 
Cross  Cultural  Understanding,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Student  Affairs. 

In  conjunction  with  the  concert, 
McCutcheon's  latest  album,  "Gonna  Rise 
Again,"  along  with  additional  selections  of 
his  recordings  on  cassette  and  CD  will  be 
available  for  sale  following  the  performance. 


Addressee  wanted 
immediateiyl  No 
experience  necessary. 
Excellent  payl  Work  at 
home.  Call  toll  free:  1- 
800-395-3283 


SPRINGBREAK  SAILING 
BAHAMAS 


45  FT  CAPTAINED  YACHTS 

GROUPS  OF 6 TO 8 
SEVEN  DAYS  BAREFOOT  IN 

THE BAHAMAS 

$488.00  EACH  INCLUDING 

ACCOMMODATION  AND  MEALS 

SPRINGBREAK  HOTLINE 

1-800-999-7245 

10  A.M. -8  P.M. 
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The  Way  It  Is 


•Deadheads  follow  the  Grateful 
Dead  on  tour  around  the  country. 

•In  a  dream,  Mohammed  tells 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait. 

•Alleged  Russian  ballet  comes 
to  Sewanee. 

•No  pain-no  gain. 

•No  parties  on  Halloween. 


The  Way  It  Ought 
To  Be 

•Jerry  Garcia  says  "Get  a  life." 


•In  Washington,  Muhammad 
Ali  tells  George  Bush  to 
"kick  Saddam's  butt." 

•Michail  Baryshnikov  says 
"I  don't  think  so." 

•No  gain  and  no  pain 

whatsoever. 

•No  Convocations  at 

lunchtime. 

by  Brett  Kennedy  and  Trey  Hunt 


Dionysus  and  Co.  to 
Perform  Female  Odd 
Couple  at  Sewanee 


Three  performances  of  Neil 
Simon's  female  adaptation  of  The  Odd 
Couple  have  been  set  by  Dionysus  and 
Co.  theatre  group. 

Cast  in  the  leading  roles  are  stu- 
dents Tanya  Eldredge  and  Julia  Sibley, 
with  Melissa  Booher,  Amy  Gerbracht, 
Ann-Elise  Lewallen,  and  Lisa  Mills  as  the 
supporting  cast.  In  charge  of  the  produc- 
tion are  student  directors  Jack  Chambers, 
Todd  Childers,  and  Brian  Cooksey. 
Chambers  and  Cooksey  are  also  in  the 
cast. 


One  of  Simon's  most  popular 
plays,  The  Odd  Couple  was  adapted  for  a 
female  cast  in  1986  and  was  seen  that 
same  year  on  Broadway  with  actresses 
Sally  Struthers  and  Rita  Moreno  in  the 
title  roles.  The  comedy  centers  around 
two  women  who,  share  out  of  necessity 
and  without  much  success,  an  apartment 
in  New  York  City. 

Performances  will  take  place  at 
8  p.m.  on  the  evenings  of 

November  8, 9,  and  10  in  the  Blue 
Box.  Admission  is  free,  and  the  public  is 
invited  to  attend. 


Seivonee 
Pharmacy 

Monday  -  Friday 
9:00  -  5:30 

Saturday  9:00  -  1:00 


598-5940 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED 


to  distribute  "Student  Rate" 
subscription  cards  at  this  campus. 
Good  income.  For  information  and 
application  write  to:COLLEGIATE 
MARKETING  SERVICES,  303 
W.Ccnter  Ave.,  Mooresville,  NC 
28115. 


GOURMET  SOUPS, 
SALADS  &  SANDWICHES 

pWEEKLY  SPECIAL    I 
OPEN:  HWTH  7 : 30am-5 :30pm ; 

Closed  Tues;  FS  7 :30am- lain 
Sunday  7 : 30am-8pm 

Coluko  lojsrt  '  TJ  Cluuu  lolls  *  Bowbiled  Good! 


CARRY   OUT 


1 


59B-1595 


Iftl                                                    mubwh                                                      !R2j 

?ti'HH  Campus  Paperback  Bestsellers  ■    M  * 

Ck                    1-  Presumed  Innocent,  by  Scott  Tutow  (Warner.  $4.95.)                                      1MB 
■VI                           A  shocking  tale  of  betrayal  and  murder                                                                   IHV 

W|                        [Andrew  &  M                       1           -.1  n  &  Hobbes  cartoons                            SHI 

■H                      3.  Clear  and  Present  Danger,  by  Tom  Clancy.                                                         Bk2 

■:'!:'--.-,                           (Berkley.  $5  9-S  i  C  I A  ■,  owi?  -\q-.vii--i  ■  ci'uiibian  druq  cartels                                Sf^ 

m         4'  ^^^"^aZSiSSXN...           'rj, 

|      '                       5'  ?^'ilS£KnL3fol?9te^'S'?SM                           TO 

®         *  SJS!SS2ll^fclM^Sclfflr'5*1            ' 

N9|                    7.  A  Brief  History  of  Time,  by  Stephen  W.  Hawking.                                            {  ''.'/ 
•Aj                           (Bantam.  S9.95.I  Theory  on  Ihe  origins  of  the  cosmos.                                             Br 

After  bemq  destroyed  b\  his  wrilei        pseudonym  runs  amok.                           PES 

r    '                       ''  S*°?yn*"'™  "items'  ""*  Bea"e  |HaZekl<!n'  *&K1                           Bj 

OVtm                     10-  ,ls  Always  Something,  by  Gilda  Radner.                                                             [ "'  - '.-[ 

raj       —.-«—--                                   |,-jjw 

■JlffldrSRfflBfBIRH               .£, 

J5J[                   Oldest  Living  Confederate  Widow  Tells  All,  by  Allan  Gurganus.                           i'^^Er 
gl                   history's  most  exciting  events  and  limes  -  from  just  before  the  Civil  Wai                        IS* 

Tales  from  Margaritaville,  by  Ji 

Collection  of  short  stones,  some 
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Man  on  the  Street 

Q;   How  would  you  commit  murder? 

sit  in  the  Language  Lab  for  five  hours  listen- 

Mike Cle land :  Cut  them  from  head  to 

consume  watered-down,  tasteless  Ameri- 

ing to  French  tapes. 

toe,  pour  salt  in  them,  and  watch  them  dehy- 

can beer  (If  that's  not  a  redundancy  in 

WiUWomack:  SPO  them  a  bomb. 

Patrick  Trevino:  I  don't  want  to  give 

drate  like  a  slug. 

itself). 

Lara  Graham:  Choke  them  with  one 

away  all  my  secrets. 

Jennifer  Griffin:   Slice  and  dice  the 

Cynthia  Bradley:  Drown  them  in  a 

of  Julie  Curd's  whips  and  chains. 

high  school  homecoming  queen,  wrap  the 

keg. 

Jim  Wells:  Drop  acid  in  his  Coke  at 

body  in  plastic,  dump  it  in  a  lake,  and 

Marian  Green:  Stick  their  head  in  the 

Disney  World  and  put  him  on  the  "It's  A 

hopefully  market  the  idea  to  one  of  the 

Mary  Ranieri:  Ask  Jack  Daly. 

Breslin  Bell  Tower. 

Small  World"  ride  playing  at  78  rpms. 

major  networks  with  the  name  Twin  Peaks. 

Scott  Bohaker  (Ed  Seagram 's  cousin 

Sandy  Geeganage:  Send  Ihem  to  the 

Chris  Miller:  I  can't  answer  that  in 

Sarah  Kambouris:  Ambush  them  with 

from  the  U.  of  Western  Ontario):    Bind 

Gailor-tine. 

publishable  words. 

the  local  sheriff  s  twelve  gauge  shot  gun  and 

them  hand  and  foot  and  force  them  to  listen 

gel  a  dustbuster  to  clean  it  up. 

to  all  218  days  of  Congressional  Budget 

Amanda  Samson:     Cleanly  and 

Stacy  Juckett:  Hire  someone. 

Negotiations. 

quickly. 

Tamara  Lockman:  Put  poisoning  in 

Melissa  Williams:  Hit  them  over  the 

their  food  and  slit  their  throats  with  index 

Steve  Jordan:    Throw  a  keg  party 

DianaSuter:  Give  someone  demerits 

head,  bum  their  house  down,  and  no  one 

cards. 

without  a  party  permission  form. 

until  they  died  (I  only  give  boys  demerits! ). 

could  tell. 

Laura  Rich:  Put  battery  acid  in  their 

Doug  Mook:  Sign  them  up  for  History 

Allan  Bible:   Death  of  a  Thousand 

Cheryl  Snooks:  Probably  by  stabbing 

coffee. 

of  Economic  Thought. 

Cuts? 

someone  with  my  keys. 

Bryant  Mackey:  Put  them  on  a  five 

Nathanael  Sandstrom:  Sit  a  person 

Jenny  Jervis:  Bake  brownies  with  X- 

Mark  Henry:  Violently. 

hour  road  trip  with  Jeff  Hunt  rapping  and 

down  and  make  him  write  something  while 

Lax  for  the  Firemen. 

Jonathan  Hawgood  driving. 

I  hold  a  gun  to  his  head.  Then  I  would  kill 

BradDrell:  So  no  one  would  find  out 

him  and  read  what  he  wrote. 

David  Kerstetter:  I'd  make  someone 

John  Truslow:    Kiss  her  with  four 
days'  stubble  and  let  her  bleed  to  death. 

Ed  Seagram:    Force  a  Canadian  to 

Tiger  Bay  Pub 
Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 

$  1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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Historic  Winchester  Castle  Burns  in  Spring  Fire 


by  Tiro  Grinds taff 

History  is  full  of  ironies.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  irony  is  revealed  when  man's 
attempts  to  preserve  his  past  are  thwarted  by 
fate.  Such  was  the  case  the  night  of  May  23, 
when  fire  of  unknown  origin  consumed  one 
of  America's  few  remaining  castles, 
Winchester's  Hundred  Oaks.  The  commu- 
nity lost  not  only  the  building  but  also  the 
Franklin  County  Adult  Education  Center, 
which  Hundred  Oaks  housed. 

The  history  of  Hundred  Oaks  dates 
back  to  the  1840s,  when  a  Federal-style, 
two-story,  brick  farmhouse  was  erected  on 
the  site.  In  1891,  after  completing  extensive 
travels  in  Europe,  Arthur  Marks,  the  son  of 
Tennessee's  twenty-first  governor,  Albert 
Marks,  began  to  transform  the  house  into  a 
Gothic  castle.  Marks  had  brought  back 
sketches  and  memories  of  the  architecture 
of  Europe  and  planned  to  reproduce  it  on  the 
fields  of  Franklin  County.  Fate,  however, 
would  strike  its  first  blow  when  Marks  died 
in  1892,  never  to  see  the  castle  completed. 

When  workers  finally  completed 
construction  of  the  castle,  its  Gothic  make- 
up featured  a  five-story  octagonal  tower, 
turrets,  battlements,  and  secret  tunnels.  The 
castle's  most  distinguishing  feature  was  its 
complete  replica  of  the  library  in  the  Scot- 
land home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Following  Hundred  Oaks' 
completion,  the  Paulisl  Fathers,  a  religious 
order,  occupied  the  building  and  made  fur 
iher  alterations-  The  structure  was  abandoned 
in  1953  and  was  given  few  repairs,  thus 
accelerating  the  deterioration  that  had  slowly 
built  upovermany  years.  In  1982  the  owner 
of  Hundred  Oaks,  Alma  Reagan,  leased  the 
castle  to  the  Franklin  County  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
organization's  unique  program. 

The  Center  was  founded  in  1 979  as 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  training  and 
advancement  of  community  members  with 
mental  impairments.  Three  years  later  the 
Center  began  training  its  clients  in  food 
service,  and  this  program  eventually  grew 
into  a  small  catering  service  managed  by 
both  clients  and  volunteers.  Business  in- 
creased steadily,  and  a  few  days  of  dining 
and  tours  soon  developed  into  a  six-day-a- 
week  success.  The  operation  at  the  castle, 
supported  by  31  clients  and  15,000  tourists 
each  year,  was  almost  self-sufficient. 

The  marriage  of  Hundred  Oaks  and 
the  Adult  Education  Center  was  a  perfect 
match,  to  say  the  least.  The  castle  became 
the  sole  property  of  the  Center  in  1985. 
Flans  for  preserving  and  restoring  it  by  the 
early  1990s  were  soon  underway.  Ironically, 
aS125,000 restoration  was  to  begin  May  24, 
the  day  after  ihe  fire. 

The  fire  destroyed  most  of  the 


central  portion  of  the  building,  which  in- 
cluded an  1840s  farmhouse.  Most  of  the 
Gothic  features  survived,  but  not  without 
sustaining  severe  damage.  The  entire  roof 
structure  was  destroyed,  as  were  two  large 
galleries  in  which  brick  columns  supported 
Roman  arches. 

Although  the  interioi  of  Hundred 
Oaks  was  not  extravagantly  overdone,  the 
dining  room  and  library  did  contain  excel- 
lently carved  woodwork  and  paneling.  The 
library  survived  the  fire  for  the  most  part, 
though  the  woodwork  will  require  extensive 
restoration  due  to  smoke  and  water  damage. 

So  the  question  now  remains:  What 
will  be  the  fate  of  Hundred  Oaks?  Since 
Mayconccrn  has  mounted  over  thisproblem, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  since  the  castle's 
location,  its  history,  and  the  AdultEducalion 
Center  have  endeared  themselves  to  Franklin 
County.  No  one  in  Winchester  or  at  the 
Center  wants  to  see  the  building  razed.  Di- 
rectoroflheCcntcr  Deborah  Rains  estimates 
that  rebuilding  Hundred  Oaks  could  cost  as 
much  as  $5  million,  however. 

The  Center  has  hired  Michael 
Emrick,  one  of  Tennessee's  best  preserva- 
tion architects,  to  lead  the  deliberations 
concerning  the  Center's  next  move.  The 
first  step  in  the  restoration  process  has  in- 
volved protecting  what  remains  of  the  castle 
structure.  The  roof  over  the  library — which 
survived — has  been  replaced  in  order  to 
protect  the  woodwork  from  further  damage 
by  the  elements.  Also,  the  intense  heat  of 
any  fire  weakens  cement  mortar,  loosening 
the  joints  between  bricks.  These  bricks  will 
have  to  be  re-pointed,  which  requires  re- 
placing mortar  by  hand.  An  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  steel  girders  now  supports  the  exte- 
rior walls. 

Negotiations  of  claims  between  the 
Center  and  its  insurance  representatives  have 
begun.  Neither  Emrick  nor  Rains  is  very 
optimistic,  however,  and  at  this  point  it 
appears  that  progress  will  be  made  only  by 
the  Center  and  its  fundraising  efforts.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  organization  is  considering 
two  options.  The  first  would  involve  sta- 
bilizing the  ruins  and  protecting  them.  The 
castle  could  then  be  used  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction, similar  to  ruins  of  some  historic 
sites  in  Europe.  A  new  facility  for  the 
Center,  containing  a  restaurant  and  training 
facility,  would  be  constructed  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  other  option  is  to  reconstruct 
the  castle  as  much  like  the  original  as  pos- 
sible, though  the  exterior  would  be  more 
modem,  and  the  interior  could  be  revamped 
to  suit  the  Center's  needs.  Workers  would 
literally  re-build  within  the  ruins.  Certain 
structures,  such  as  the  roof,  could  never  be 
duplicated,  but  Emrick  believes  the  two- 
story  porch  can  be  reproduced.  Thedecid- 


Firefighters  attack  the  blaze  at  Hundred  Oaks  Castle.  Photo  Courtesy  of  Herald- 
Chronicle. 


The  morning  after.  Where  to  go  from  here?  Photo  courtesy  of  Herald-Chronicle. 


ing  factor  in  the  Center's  choice  between 
these  twooptions,  of  course,  will  be  finances. 

At  a  time  when  bulldozers  are  lev- 
elling hundreds  of  historic  buildings  across 
the  nation,  it  is  vitally  important  to  save  even 
the  ruins  of  a  historic  structure.  Landmarks 
identify  a  community,  so  the  current  rate  of 
demolition  of  historic  buildings  will  leave 
many  communities  not  only  without  history 
but  without  visible  identity  as  well.  Faced 
with  similar  circumstances,  most  indepen- 
dently-funded programs  would  have  opted 
to  destroy  such  a  building  and  start  again, 
but  the  Franklin  County  Adult  Education 
Center  refuses  to  pursue  such  a  course. 

Without  such  landmarks  as  Hun- 
dred Oaks  Castle,  we  may  soon  find  ourselves 
living  in  a  mere  carbon  copy  of  a  hundred 


other  communities  in  America.  Though  that 
may  very  weirbe  the  object  of  the  game  for 
some  destroyers  of  history,  this  should  never 
become  theattitudeoftheSouth.  At  least  for 
now,  fortunately,  Winchester  and  the  Adult 
Education  Center  have  opted  for  history, 
and  the  impact  and  contribution  of  Hundred 
Oaks  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  for  years  to 
come. 
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Tigers  Take  C.A.C.  Co-Championship 


by  Jamie  Splichal 

On  November  2,  the  Sewanee  Ti- 
gers continued  their  season,  defeating 
the  Tennessee  Wesleyan  Bulldogs,  20- 
9,  in  Athens,  Tennessee.  Newly  found 
offensive  power  and  a  typically  strong 
defensive  effort  ensured  victory  for  the 
Tigers.  Freshman  David  Thornton  started 
at  quarterback  and  provided  the  offen- 
sive prowess  that  the  Tigers  had  previ- 
ously lacked.  Thornton  completed  7  of 
11  passes  for  141  yards  and  ran  for 
another  30  yards  to  become  Sewanee's 
primary  offensive  threat  against  the 
Bulldogs.  Thornton's  contribution  was 
especially  needed,  because  the  TN 
Wesleyan  defense  concentrated  on 
stopping  the  Tigers  '  rushing  attack.  As 
a  result,  running  back  Carl  Cravens,  who 
had  previously  accounted  for  much  of 
the  Tiger's  offensive,  was  held  to  a  mere 
26  yards  on  23  attempts. 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  scored 
first  midway  through  the  first  quarter  on 
a  53-yard  drive,  highlighted  by  the  Bull- 
dog halfback's  21-yard  run.  However, 


Freshman  quarterback  David  Thornton  hustles  for  yardage  against  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  as  Senior  Lebron  Ferguson  looks  on.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 

the  Bulldogs  missed  the  ensuing  extra 
point  attempt  and  led  6-0.  Early  in  the 
second  quarter,  Sewanee  responded  with 
a  long  touchdown  drive  of  its  own. 
Thornton  completed  a  27-yard  pass  to 
Tony  Neil  and  another  21 -yard  pass  to 
David  Merrill  to  score  for  the  Tigers. 


Kicker  Mark  Elmore,  who  replaced  in- 
jured Mark  Peters,  added  the  extra  point 
to  make  the  score  7-6  at  halftime. 

Frank  Greer,  who  has  set  a 
school  record  with  10  interceptions, 
picked  off  a  Bulldog  pass  on  the  first 
possession  of  the  second  half  to  give  the 


Tigers  excellent  field  position.  Sewanee 
was  denied  the  score,  however,  as 
Elmore's  42-yard  field  goal  attempt  just 
missed.  TN  Wesleyan  then  drove  the 
ball  into  Sewanee  territory  and  kicked  a 
35-yard  field  goal,  reclaiming  the  lead  9- 
7.  Upon  receiving  the  kickoff,  the  Tigers 
again  responded  with  a  long  touchdown 
drive,  culminating  in  Thornton's  3-yard 
run.  A  Tiger  two  point  conversion  failed 
and  the  score  remained  13-9. 

Brian  Barlctt  recovered  a  Bull- 
dog fumble  on  the  ensuing  kickoff. 
Unfortunately,  the  Tigers  were  stopped 
on  a  fourth  down  and  goal  situation. 

The  Tiger  defense,  though,  forced 
Wesleyan  to  punt  after  three  plays. 
Starting  the  drive  at  mid-field,  Sewanee 
scored  another  touchdown  to  insure  the 
victory,  20-9.  The  Tigers'  impressive 
victory  raised  their  record  to  5-3  and 
gave  them  momentum  entering  into  their 
last  game  against  Trinity  College  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

The  game  in  San  Antonio  was 
See  Football  page  2 


Ambitious  Plan  Hopes  to  Expand  Student  Body  to 
1300  by  End  of  Decade 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

In  an  effort  to  upgrade  facilities 
and  attract  more  students  to  Sewanee, 
the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  has 
begun  to  implement  apian  which  includes 
such  goals  as  renovating  certain  build- 
ings, changing  the  curriculum,  relocat- 
ing academic  facilities  in  the  center  of 
campus,  and  increasing  the  student  body 
to  approximately  1300  students  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

Originally  drawn  up  in  1987,  the 
plan 's  main  goal  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  attending  Sewanee  without 
lowering  admissions  standards. 

"By  enlarging  the  student  body, 
the  University  can  operate  on  a  cost- 
efficient  budget  and  offer  a  more  diver- 
sified course  selection,"  said  Provost 
Frederick  Croom.  "Although  the  plan 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Board  of 


Trustees,  the  college  faculty,  and  the 
School  of  Theology  faculty,  the  Strate- 
gic Planning  Committee  is  still  finaliz- 
ing its  goals  and  is  not  in  complete 
agreement  as  to  how  it  will  accomplish 
these." 

With  a  larger  applicant  pool,  the 
University  can  retain  its  selective  ad- 
missions process  and  admit  more  fresh- 
men at  the  same  time.  A  larger  number 
of  students  will  allow  for  more  special- 
ized programs,  such  as  Asian  languages, 
and  the  expansion  of  smaller  programs 
like  Italian  and  Russian.  Funds  mat 
would  be  used  for  augmenting  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  can  instead  be  chan- 
nelled toward  increasing  the  size  of  the 
faculty  to  cover  future  projects. 

"We  have  not  actually  begun  to 
increase  our  student  body.  In  fact,  last 
year  our  applicant  pool  decreased.  On 
the  average,  the  number  of  students  go- 


ing to  college  has  dropped  significantly. 
Therefore,  at  this  point,  increasing  the 
number  of  students  accepted  would  only 
lower  our  admissions  standards — a  move 
we  want  to  avoid.  In  the  meantime,  we 
plan  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  attract  that 
group  of  eligible  students  to  Sewanee," 
said  MargaretHart,  Professorof  Spanish 
and  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
member. 

'The  University  began  planning 
for  new  facilities  about  five  years  ago," 
added  Croom.  "We  have  already  com- 
pleted the  renovation  of  Quintard,  which 
was  one  of  our  first  goals.  We  have  also 
remodeled  Elliott  and  Gorgas,  and  plan 
to  continue  with  gradual  renovations  of 
dorms  throughout  the  next  few  years. 

"The  library  is  moving  to  a  more 
organized  method  of  classification  with 
an  automated  on-line  file  through  which 
users  can  directly  access  materials  in- 


stead of  looking  through  the  card  cata- 
log. The  new  telephone  system  is  one  of 
the  programs  which  has  been  imple- 
mented to  make  the  college  more  at- 
tractive to  students  as  well  as  to  enhance 
the  facilities  for  current  students.  We 
also  hope  to  boost  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  financial  aid  packages." 

Additions  included  in  theplansare 
an  athletic  complex,  a  food  service  fa- 
cility, a  fine  arts  building,  new  music  and 
theater  stages  with  areas  for  rehearsal, 
renovation  of  CamegieandGuerry  Hal  Is, 
ancwchapel  for  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  improved  science  facilities. 

The  University  is  also  planning  to 
increase  the  endowment  for  salaries, 
equipment,  financial  aid,  new  programs, 
and  improve  programs  already  in  exist- 
ence, according  to  Croom. 

In  order  to  facilitate  all  these 
changes  it  is  estimated  that  the  Univer- 
se Expansion  page  2 
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Conference  Brings  Potential  Seminarians  to 
School  of  Theology 


by  Michael  Cass 
News  Editor 

The  School  of  Theology  held 
its  second  ministry  conference,  "Ex- 
ploring Ministries  in  the  1990s  II,"  Nov. 
2-4,  drawing  to  the  Domain  45  men  and 
women  who  might  attend  seminary  at 
the  University. 

"We  tried  to  acquaint  people 
interested  in  the  ministry  with  the  School 
of  Theology  and  its  offerings  and  de- 
grees," said  Tim  McRcc,  a  second-year 
student  from  the  Diocese  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  the  coordinator  of 
theevcnL  "Soitwassortofarecruitment 
event,  certainly,  but  we  also  tried  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Christian  ministry, 
including  lay  ministry.  We  emphasized 
that  ministry  grows  out  of  baptism  and 
does  not   require  ordination." 

University  Chaplain  Samuel 
Lloyd's  keynote  address,  "Exploring 
Ministry  in  the  '90s,"  opened  the  confer- 
ence Friday  night. 

"In  a  culture  that  is  less  and  less 
in  sympathy  with  what  Christ  embodied, 


I  believe  we  [the  church]  are  being  called 
to  be  odd,  different,  we  are  being  called 
to  bea  countercultural  community,"  said 
Lloyd.  "Think  of  it.  When  everything  in 
our  culture  emphasizes  an  ethic  of  suc- 
cess, of  wealth,  of  acquiring  more  and 
more  things...then  any  community  that 
seeks  intentionally  to  be  formed  by 
Christ's  life  and  death  and  resurrection  is 
going  to  seem  painfully  out  of  step  with 
the  world  around  it....  In  short,  the 
church's  vocation  is  to  embody  in  its 
worship  and  in  its  life  together  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  redeeming  love  in  the 
world  around  us." 

The  conference  revolved 
around  lecture  sessions,  meetings  with 
faculty  members,  and  worship.  Interim 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  Donald 
Armentrout,  Associate  Dean  Charles 
DuBois,  and  faculty  members  Christo- 
pher Bryan  and  Robert  Hughes  led  two 
Saturday  morning  sessions,  "Discerning 
a  Call  to  the  Ministry"  and  "Seminary 
Education — What  is  It?",  while  a  panel 
of  students,  spouses,  and  teachers  par- 
ticipated in  a  discussion  called  "Transi- 
tion to  Seminary." 


"The  panel  discussion  focused 
onlhechangesa new  sem inarian  and  his 
spouse  and  children  must  make  upon 
arriving  on  the  Domain,  when  they  must 
think  about  education,  employment, 
housing  and  many  other  things,"  said 
McRee. 

Each  conferee  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  threeofeightrotating  small 
group  sessions  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
sessions  addressed  financial  aid,  child/ 
spouse  education,  Sewanee's  housing, 
worship,  spouse  employment  opportu- 
nities, women  in  ministry,  life  on  the 
Mountain,  and  the  academic  require- 
ments and  courses  at  the  School  of 
Theology. 

Saturday  evening  each  pro- 
spective ate  dinner  in  the  home  of  a 
student  or  faculty  member,  and  enter- 
tainment was  provided  for  the  group 
later  that  night.  The  conference  ended 
Sunday  morning,  when  many  conferees 
attended  services  at  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

Conferees  spent  the  weekend 
in  student  and  faculty  homes,  St.  Mary's 
Conference  Center,  and  guest  suites  in 
Hamilton  Hall. 


Two  undergraduates  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Richard 
Reid  and  Carolyn  Kannwischer,  attended 
the  conference  and  were  impressed  and 
inspired  by  what  they  learned. 

"I  thought  it  was  excellent," 
said  Reid,  a  junior.  "It  was  very  practi- 
cal, and  it  solidified  a  lot  of  things  I'd 
been  thinking.  I  learned  of  some  per- 
spectives I  hadn't  heard  before." 

"Charles  DuBois'  speech  was 
very  helpful  in-showing  that  the  priest- 
hood isn't  a  glamorous  job,"  added 
sophomore  Kannwischer,  "and  'Dis- 
cerning a  Call  to  the  Ministry'  made  me 
ask  myself  a  lot  of  tough  questions." 

McRee  was  also  quite  pleased 
with  the  conference,  which  was  run  al- 
most entirely  by  seminarians. 

"The  response  we  got  was  bet- 
ter than  that  of  last  year,  which  is  excit- 
ing. Much  time  and  work  went  into  this, 
and  I  think  we'll  see  very  good  results. 
Four  of  the  4 1  people  who  attended  last 
year  are  now  enrolled  here.  I  think  our 
return  rate  will  be  at  least  that  good  this 
coming  year." 


Football  from  page  1 

perhaps  Sewanee's  biggest  this  year. 
With  a  victory,  the  Tigers  would  be  as- 
sured a  part  in  the  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  championship,  their  first 
since  1982.  With  a  41-24  victory  over 
Trinity,  the  Tigers  raised  their  confer- 
ence record  to  3-1,  pulling  them  into  a  tie 
with  Centre  College  for  the  conference 
championship. 

Both  Sewanee  and  Trinity  put 
on  impressive  offensive  performances. 
Thornton  led  the  Tiger  attack  by  passing 
for  ISO  yards  in  7  of  10  attempts  and 
rushing  an  additional  70  yards.  Running 
back  Carl  Cravens  also  contributed  165 
yards  of  offensive  on  30  carries. 
Sewanee's  defensive  again  assured  the 
team  of  victory  by  shutting  down 
Trinity's  offensive  in  the  second  half. 
Both  teams,  however,  scored  almost  at 
will  in  a  wild  first  half. 

Carl  Cravens  ran  70  yards  on 
the  first  play  of  the  game  as  the  Tigers 
jumpedofftoanearly7-01ead.  Wasting 
no  time.  Trinity  manufactured  a  74-  yard 
touchdown  drive  of  its  own.  With  a 
successful  two  point  conversion,  Trinity 
gained  the  advantage,  8-7.  After  an 
exchange  of  punts,  Sewanee  again  scored 
quickly.  Facing  a  safety  blitz,  Thornton 
completed  a  61-yard  pass  to  Neil.  A 
failed  two  pointaltempt  brought  the  score 


to  13-8.0ntheirnextpossession,Trinity 
marched  down  the  field  and  scored  on  a 
26-yard  pass.  After  their  failed  conver- 
sion attempt,  the  score  remained  14-13. 
Taking  the  ball,  Sewanee  drove  the  length 
of  the  field  to  Trinity's  5-yard  line  and 
settled  for  an  Elmore  field  goal.  With 
3:30  left  in  the  half,  Trinity's  halfback 
ran  70  yards  for  a  touchdown  to  raise  the 
score  to  21-16.  Before  the  intermission, 
the  Tigers  again  engineered  a  touchdown 
drive  of  their  own  to  make  the  score  24- 
21. 

Receiving  possession  after  half- 
time,  Trinity  moved  the  ball  but  had  to 
settle  for  a  42-yard  field  goal.  The  kick, 
which  tied  the  score  at  24-24,  proved  to 
be  Trinity's  last  as  the  Tiger  defense 
dominated  Trinity  for  the  rest  of  the 
game.  After  the  next  kickoff,  Sewanee 
aggressively  ran  the  ball  through  Trinity 's 
defense.  Cravensfinishedtheeffortwith 
a5-yardrun.  Later.afterMikeJohnson's 
interception,  a  35-yard  Tiger  field  goal 
raised  the  score  to  34-24.  In  the  final 
quarter,  Thornton  completed  a  39-yard 
pass  to  Neil  which  brought  the  Tigers  'to 
the  1-yard  line.  On  the  next  play,  fresh- 
men Owen  Morrison  muscled  the  ball 
into  the  endzone  for  his  first  collegiate 
touchdown.  The  Tiger  defense  held 
again.and  the  final  score  remained  41- 
24. 


The  Tigers,  finishing  their  sea- 
son at  6-3,  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
season.  Senior  leadership  accounted  for 
the  Tigers'  much  improved  season.  Bill 
Ward,  Lance  Fisk,  Ken  Brandt,  Lebron 
Ferguson.andJasonEhrlinspielprovided 
strong  direction  for  the  defense.  John 
Snoop  and  Scott  Thompson  also  led  the 
offense  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
Sewanee's  6-3  finish  is  especially  ex- 
citing considering  their  losing  records  of 
the  previous  two  seasons.  Next  year,  the 
Tigers  will  again  be  talented  with  the 
return  of  many  experienced  underclass- 


Expansion  from  page  1 

sity  will  need  to  generate  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhoodof  $  100  million.  These 
funds  will  come  strictly  from  gifts  and 
not  from  tuition.  An  anonymous  donor 
has  already  given  the  college  $5  million 
toward  the  cost  of  the  new  athletic 
complex. 

"As  of  yet  we  haven't  set  an  exact 
timetable  for  the  implementation  of  these 
goals,"  said  Croom.  "We  plan  to  do  it  as 
we  are  able  to  with  the  guidelines  we 
have  set" 
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Democrats  Carry  the  Day  in  Recent 
Congressional,  Gubernatorial  Races 


By  Chris  Turner 

On  Tuesday,  November  6, 
1990,  elections  were  held  in  twenty  five 
states  across  the  nation.  The  Democrats 
carried  a  fair  number  of  seats  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  won  many  gov- 
ernorships. In  the  end,  the  Democrats 
were  victorious  in  obtaining  majorities 
in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

In  one  of  the  most  closely 
watched  contests,  conservative  Senator 
Jessie  Helms  from  North  Carolina  won  a 
decisive  victory  against  his  opponent 
Harvey  GantL  The  race  was  closely 
watched  because  the  two  opponents  have 
very  opposing  views.  Nearly  fifteen 
million  dollars  was  spent  between  the 
two  contenders  during  campaigning. 


In  Louisiana,  Bennett  Johnston 
was  elected  over  former  Ku  Klux 
Klansman  David  Duke  in  elections  prior 
to  November  6.  In  October  he  won  the 
state'sprimarywith50%ofthevote,and 
it  was  decided  that  another  ballot  was  not 
needed. 

Despite  increasing  debate  con- 
cerning the  re-election  of  incumbents, 
one  of  Congress'  most  senior  members, 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  will 
start  his  seventh  term  in  office.  He  will 
be  88  years  old  when  he  takes  office. 

Along  with  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  the  Democrats  also  strengthened 
their  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Democrats  have  con- 
trolled the  House  since  1954,  and  after 
this  election  have  an  even  stronger  hold 


on  the  House. 

The  Gubernatorial  races  across 
the  country  were  very  heated,  especially 
in  the  states  of  Texas  and  Florida.  In  one 
of  the  uglier  races.  Republican  Clayton 
Williams  lost  to  Democrat  Ann  Richards 
for  the  governorship  of  Texas.  Accusa- 
tions and  slander  were  prominent 
throughout  the  campaign. 

In  Florida,  one  of  the  more  con- 
troversial races  was  decided  when  Re- 
publican Bob  Martinez  conceded  the 
governor's  race  to  Democrat  Lawton 
Chiles. 

In  Tennessee,  Democrats  Albert 
Gore  Jr.  and  Ned  McWhcrtcr  were  both 
re-elected  by  large  majorities.  Governor 
Ned  McWhcrtcr  was  re-elected  to  a 
second  term  in  office.    Among  other 


University  Mission  a  Success 


by  Barbara  Harris 

"How  on  earth  can  I  believe  in 
God?" 

This  question  was  posed  to 
Sewanee  students  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  the  University  Mission  got  un- 
derway Nov.  11,  and  the  RL  Reverend 
Michael  Marshall  opened  the  three-day 
mission  with  asermon  that  tried  to  answer 
it  at  the  University  service  that  morning. 
Marshall  also  held  a  Mission  Address 
that  night  and  on  the  following  two  and 
spoke  at  the  Student-Faculty  Dialogue 
Nov.  13. 

Each  Mission  Address  was  set 
up  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  worship 
service,  with  hymns,  prayers,  readings 
from  Scripture,  and  a  talk,  resembling  a 
sermon,  by  Marshall.  The  steering 
committee  had  deliberated  a  great  deal 
over  how  to  set  up  the  addresses,  and  this 
style  was  favored  over  a  straight  lecture. 
Although  many  students  felt  this  style 
was  effective,  there  were  some  dissent- 
ers. 

"Some  people  didn't  want  to  go 
through  the  ritual  activity  like  prayers 
and  hymns;  they  just  wanted  to  hear  the 
bishop  talk,"  said  Pete  Hill,  a  junior  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "This 
is  why  I  was  glad  for  the  question-and- 
answer  session  after  each  address.  I 
loved  to  hear  him  speak,  and  in  fact,  I 
was  quite  upset  each  time  he  finished." 

"It  wasn't  what  I  had  expected. 
It  was  like  a  low-key  Baptist  revival," 
said  one  senior  who  did  not  like  the 
mission  at  all. 


Not  every  student  agreed  with 
that  view,  however.  One  freshman  felt 
the  music  was  one  of  the  most  stirring 
parts  of  the  services.  "When  we  all  sang 
'Father,  I  Adore  You'  a  cappella,  it  sent 
chills  up  and  down  my  spine,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"It  was  a  very  dynamic  worship 
experience,"  added  sophomore  Peter 
Morgan.  "It  was  very  inspiring,  and  I 
hope  this  sort  of  activity  will  continue." 

Marshall  was  "more  than 
pleased  with  the  positive  student  re- 
sponse," noting  that  "there  will  always 
be  a  few  students  who  will  be  put  off  by 
me  and  by  what  I  say."  He  was  quick  to 
praise  the  steering  committee  for  the 
event,  headed  by  Chaplain  Samuel  Lloyd 
and  comprised  of  Assistant  Chaplain 
Anwyn  Meyers,  Joe  Ballard,  Peggy 
Blanchard,  Kyle  Dice,  Katherine 
Feltman,  Pat  Jackson,  Andy  Keyse,  Eu- 
gene Kohlbecker,  Sharon  Lewis,  Jim 
Pritchett,  DennisRyan.Chuck  Smithers, 
and  Hannah  Turner,  for  their  hard  work 
in  making  the  mission  a  success.  "It  was 
the  three  Ps — prayer,  publicity,  and 
preparation — that  helped  to  make  this  so 
successful,"  said  Marshall. 

The  mission  addresses  were 
well-attended,  with  between  350and400 
people  filling  the  Chapel  each  night  and 
a  standing  room  only  situation  prevail- 
ing at  the  Student-Faculty  Dialogue. 
Students  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  Bishop's 
Common  Large  Lounge  after  all  the 
chairs  were  taken. 

"I  was  simply  overwhelmed  by 
the  number  of  people  who  came  to  hear 


the  Gospel,"  said  Marshall.  "It  is  a  valid 
expectation  in  the  life  of  students  at  this 
University  and  others  to  hear  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  an 
ordained  priest  and  bishop,  it  is  my  job  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  not  only  believers, 
but  to  everybody  who  will  hear  it." 

"It  was  our  purpose  to  bring  in 
as  gifted  and  able  a  teacher  as  we  could 
find  to  lay  out  in  a  short  amount  of  time 
the  heart  of  faith  in  a  focused  way  and  to 
give  listeners  a  chance  to  raise  questions 
and  challenges,"  said  Lloyd. 

The  steering  committee's 
wishes  were  frequently  fulfilled  at  the 
question-and-answer  sessions  following 
each  address  and  at  the  Student-Faculty 
Dialogue  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Tough 
questions  were  raised,  and  each  was 
answered  by  Marshall. 

Junior  Cricket  Gaumer  was 
impressed  by  Marshall's  straightfor- 
wardness. 

"Heapproached  things  from  an 
academic  point  of  view,  backing  every- 
thing he  said.  I  didn't  necessarily  agree 
with  all  of  it,  but  he  didn't  apologize  for 
being  a  Christian,  and  I  credit  him  for 
that." 

Marshall's  personal  goal  was 
to  bring  each  person  "just  one  step  closer 
to  God's  Word."  He  said,  "I  would  like 
to  think  it  has  an  effect  on  everybody;  I 
truly  hope  it  does.  For  people  standing 
on  the  edge,  I  hope  this  will  bring  them 
inside  the  faith." 

To  make  people  think  about 
Christianity  was  an  important  goal  of  the 
mission.  Thishappenedtoseveralpeople, 


things,  McWherter  promised  to  devote 
many  more  efforts  to  education  in  Ten- 
nessee. McWherterwon  with  63%of  the 
vote  over  his  opponent  Dwight  Henry. 
Senator  Albert  Gore  Jr.  received  a  whop- 
ping 70%  of  the  vote,  defeating  Repub- 
lican William  R.  Hawkins.  Whenasked, 
Gore  commented  on  the  possibility  of 
running  in  1992  for  the  presidency.  He 
does,  however,  stress  that  his  focus  for 
the  next  six  years  will  be  on  the  envi- 
ronment, the  economy,  and  Tennessee. 


who  then  gave  Marshall's  words  some 
serious  thought. 

"It  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face 
that  didn't  hurt.  It  was  a  real  eye  opener 
that  I  definitely  needed,"  said  freshman 
Jennifer  Flynn. 

Almost  everybody  on  campus 
agreed  that  Marshall  was  quite  a  dynamic 
speaker. 

"The  Bishop  is  one  of  the  most 
gifted  preachers  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  did  wonderfully  both  in  presenting 
the  Gospel  and  in  individual  conferences. 
He  was  a  powerful  force  in  the  Mission," 
commented  Lloyd. 

"He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  that  really  drew  the  crowd  in," 
added  senior  Melissa  Williams. 

The  way  Marshall  presented  h  is 
ideaswasoftencauseforcommenL  "The 
things  he  said  were  things  I  had  heard 
before,  but  the  way  he  went  about  saying 
them  made  them  seem  new  to  me,"  noted 
freshman  Kim  George. 

"I  thought  it  was  great.  He 
presented  the  word  of  God  in  an  under- 
standable way,  and  I  was  very  impressed. 
It  made  people  think  and  stirred  up  the 
campus,  which  isgood,"  said  sophomore 
Morgan  Healey. 

"It  was  great  to  hear  from 
someone  in  the  Episcopal  Church  who 
actually  got  down  to  the  basic  notions  of 
Christianity,"  said  one  freshman  in 
summing  up  the  thoughts  of  many.  "I 
agreed  with  every  word  he  said,  and  I 
hope  it  gave  a  lot  of  people  a  reason  to 
believe.  Goodness  knows,  someone 
needs  to  get  this  message  across  to  them. 
Everyone  needed  to  hear  it." 
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EDITORIALS 


Money  Isn't 
Everything.. 


By  Melinda  Ricketts 
Editor 

Gossip  is  fairly  common  here 
in  Sewanee,  especially  any  that  deals 
with  the  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  so-called  "powers  that  be." 
I  was  certain  that  the  conversation  I  had 
with  friends  a  few  days  ago  wasinoth- 
ing  but  that — gossip.  You  see,  some- 
one asked  me  why  the  Purple  had  not 
said  anything  about  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  Quintard  Hall,  the  newly  renovated 
and  ONLY  air-conditioned  dormitory 
on  this  campus,  had  been  denied  to 
students  that  will  be  attending  summer 
school  in  August  1991.  I  thought  that 
such  a  claim  had  to  be  false.  Upon 
further  investigation,  I  found  that  it  was 
not. 

The  summer  school  adminis- 
trators, along  with  various  other  groups 
hoping  to  utilize  the  Sewanee  campus 
this  coming  summer,  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  place  its  students  in  Quintard 
Hall.  (Summer  students  normally  live 
in  Hoffman  and  Trezevant  Halls  and  in 
the  Spanish  House).  This  request  was 
denied  by  the  office  scheduling  summer 
programs.  Why? 

With  a  little  investigation,  I 
found  some  answers  to  my  question — 
although  they  did  notatthe  time,  nor  do 
they  now  convince  me  that  the  decision 
was  right.  It  is  true  that  the  various 
summer  conferences  are  very  welcome 
at  Sewanee  and  serve  to  utilize  the 
campus  while  the  University  is  not  in 
regularsession.  I  was  quickly  informed, 
however,  that  the  numerous  and  varied 
programs  that  come  to  Sewanee  during 


the  summer  generate  much  revenue  for 
theUniversilyandaid  in  therecruiunent 
of  students.  This,  too,  is  important  to 
the  future  of  the  University,    • 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however, 
(and  to  many  others  on  this  campus,  I 
might  add)  that  the  University  is  forget- 
ting its  responsibility  to  the  students 
thatare  here  NOW.  Regardless  of  what 
anyone  may  say,  the  students  are  the 
University's  most  important  asset! 

The  campus  is  always  buzzing 
with  talk  of  expansion  and  improve- 
ment. Most  people  here  are  supportive 
of  these  plans  for  the  future.  The  stu- 
dentscurrently  enrolled  here,  however, 
will  not  benefit  from  many  (if  any)  of 
the  changes  to  be  made.  Planning, 
fundraising — the  whole  process  of 
making  any  substantial  change  is  so 
long  and  involved  that  we  will  only  see 
the  results  on  our  infrequent  returns  to 
the  Mountain  somewhere  in  the  distant 
future.  ThestudentshereNOWneedto 
feel  that  they  are  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  the  University — not  just  sources  of 
more  revenue. 

Not  only  students,  but  many 
University  employees  as  well,  feel  that 
the  University  has  forgotten  its  com- 
mitment to  the  present  in  exchange  for 
one  aimed  at  an  uncertain  future.  Cer- 
tainly plans  must  be  made.  Such  plans, 
however,  should  not  leave  employees 
without  compensation  for  accumulated 
time  off  nor  should  they  keep  summer 
students  from  living  in  Quintard  Hall  if 
they  so  desire. 

If  I  had  one  thing  to  say  to  the 
"powers  that  be"  it  would  be  this:  Im- 
age is  important.  Money  is  important. 
People  are  MORE  important. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


A  newspaper  should  report  all 
the  news  that  is  relevant  and  important  to 
the  community  it  serves.  The  reporting 
of  the  events  comes  from  an  objective 
point  of  view  (well,  most  of  the  time), 
and  because  of  that,  certain  aspects  of  the 
story  are  not  included.  We  believe  that 
this  year's  Purple  has  presented  an  in- 
formative and  accurate  account  of  the 
sportingevents.ButiaSderstandably.due 
to  editorial  constraints,  certain  informa- 
tion is  om  itted.  For  example,  the  tremen- 
dous season  that  the  football  team  had 
this  year  is  made  sweeter  when  one  un- 
derstands the  long,  hard  road  that  they 
have  had  to  travel  to  achieve  this  success. 
When  one  understands  the  hardships  of 


the  previous  three  seasons,  one  can  feel 
that  much  happier  about  this  year's  suc- 
cess. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the 
field  hockey  team.  It  is  very  easy  to 
forget  the  struggle  that  certain  members 
of  the  team  had  to  endure  last  year  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  team  would  be 
granted  varsity  status.  It  is  also  very  easy 
to  forget  their  efforts  to  motivate  the 
studentbody  into  supporting  their  cause. 
After  their  very  successful  season,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  forget  that  in  the  Nov.  20, 
1989,  edition  of  the  Purple  (Vol.  167, 
Issue  5)  it  was  reported  that  "Athletic 
Director  Bill  Huyck  says,  that,  because 
of  staffing  and  geographical  consider- 


Mindless  Meanderings  While 
Counting  the  Hours  'til  the 
Thanksgiving  Holidays 

by  Andy  Moore  him  and  give  him  a  chance  to  prove  he  is 

Associate  Editor  not  merely  throwing  money  at  the 

problem.  I'm  also  not  sure  that  I  would 


With  the  holiday  season  fast 
approaching  I  took  a  little  time  to  think 
about  what  I  can  be  thankful  for — count 
my  blessings,  if  you  will.  I  thought  of 
things  for  which  I  can  be  thankful,  as 
well  as  things  for  which  I  wish  I  could 
givethanks.  Thatis.whatwouldlliketo 
see  different  about  the  world  around  me. 

I  will  dispense  with  the  obvious 
"blessings"  first.  These  are  my  family, 
friends  and  the  freedoms  I  enjoy  and  take 
for  granted.  I  wish  I  could  be  thankful 
for  everyone's  having  these  same  bless- 
ings. Not  everyone  has  been  as  fortunate, 
I  understand,  when  it  comes  to  family 
and  friends,  and  the  freedoms  we  all 
enjoy  and  take  for  granted  are  envied  by 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  (and 
even  other  parts  of  our  own  country). 

I  am  thankful  George  Bush  has 
not  decided  it  is  time  to  actually  fight 
Saddam  Hussein,  yet.  I  also  am  thankful 
that,  likewise,  Saddam  has  not  made 
such  a  decision  either.  Of  course,  we  all 
understand  that,  even  as  you  read  this, 
these  particular  two  sentences  may  no 
longer  be  relevant.  In  that  event,  simply 
reread  the  first  two  sentences  and  add  "I 
wish  I  could  be  thankful"  in  the  place  of 
"I  am  thankful."  That  should  work  just 
fine. 

I  am  thankful  for  Tennessee 
Governor  Ned  Ray  McWherter's  atten- 
tion to  education.  I  realize  being  thankful 
for  his  re-election  would  be  silly,  because 
he  really  had  no  opposition.  Therefore, 
I  won't  waste  space  saying  that  Any- 
way, his  grass  roots  approach  to  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  Tennessee's  educational 
problems  is  what  the  whole  country 
needs.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  support 


disapprove  of  a  state  income  tax  if  I 
could  be  assured  it  would  go  entirely  to 
serve  education. 

lam  thankful  thatMartinLuther 
King  did  what  he  did  to  bring  about 
much  too  delayed  change  in  our  country, 
and  I  hope  any  mistakes  he  may  have 
made  while  in  graduate  school  are  not 
held  against  the  legacy  he  left.  What's  a 
mere  doctoral  thesis  when  you  're  talking 
about  civil  rights  for  everyone?  I  am 
thankful  Stacey  Hillock  says  what  she 
does  in  her  potent,  biting  editorial  on 
these  opinion  pages.  I  wish  I  could  be 
thankful  for  assurance  that  she  would 
receive  no  damaging  backlash  from  any 
offended,  arch-conservative  members  of 
our  reading  populace. 

I  am  thankful  basketballseason 
is  starting.  IwishlcouldbethankfuHhat 
football  was  through  and  off  television 
until  nextfall.  I  am  thankful  the  Traveling 
Wilburys  finally  released  a  new  album.  I 
wish  I  could  be  thankful  for  Roy 
Orbison's  still  doing  the"Wilbury  Twist" 
with  George,  Tom,  Jeff,  and  Bob. 
i  I   am    thankful    the   brief 

Thanksgiving  holiday  is  almost  upon  us. 
I  wish  I  could  be  thankful  for  the 
Christmas  holiday's  being  here.  Better 
yet,  I  am  thankful  I' m  a  senior  and  on  my 
wayouttahere!  I  wish  Icould  be  thankful 
for  being  a  "comped"  senior.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  "I  wish  I  could  be  thankful 
for,"  however,  is  the  simple  I  wish  I 
could  be  thankful  for  an  assured  job 
upon  my  leaving  here  May  1 2, 199 1.  Oh 
well,  I'll  keep  hoping,  and  you  have*  a 
nice  Thanksgiving.  Please,  don't  forget 
to  count  your  blessings. 


ations,  he  is  not  recommending  raising 
the  sport  (field  hockey)  to  varsity  level". 
Despite  this  type  of  adversity,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  field  hockey  team  continued 
to  fight 

This  year,  adversity  came  in  the 
form  of  a  schedule  that  allowed  for  only 
two  home  games.  In  both  situations,  the 
field  hockey  team  proved  triumphant. 
The  fact  that  the  team  had  a  winning 
season,  did  well  in  the  conference  tour^ 
nament,  and  that  senior  Colleen 
FitzPatrick  was  named  to  the  All-Tour-:  | 
nament  team  is  a  wonderful  story  itvn 
itself.  ,in 

But  at  a  school  where  tradition 
is  so  highly  valued,  and  rightfully  so,  one 
should  not  forget  the  effort  and  the  work 
that  was  put  into  the  project  prior  to  it's 
completion.  George  Bernard  Shaw  was 


quoted  as  saying,  "The  people  who  get 
on  in  this  world  are  the  people  who  get  up 
and  look  for  thecircumstances  they  want, 
and  if  the  can't  find  them,  make  them". 
The  success  of  the  field  hockey  team's 
season  says  something  about  the  charac- 
ter of  those  involved,  but  if  you  reflect  on 
their  'tradition'  you  will  be  able  to  see 
the  full  extent  of  the  greatness  that  they 
achieved. 

When  signing  the  petition  for 
keeping  field  hockey  as  a  varsity  sport 
last  year,  we  wondered  what  the  result 
would  be.  This  year  we  were  privileged 
to  see  w  h  at  the  hard  work  and  determ  ina- 
tion  of  those  certain  individuals  culmi- 
nated in.  To  those  determined  women, 
we  say  congratulations. 

Dennis  Damoi  &  Tina  Reid 
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OPINION 


Letter  to  the  Editor:  Response  to  Andy  Moore 


Editor's  note:  The  author  of  this  letter 
has  requested  that  his  name  be 
withheld  during  publication.  The 
Editor  has  chosen  to  grant  his  request 
and  print  this  letter  anonymously. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

In  response  to  your  last  two 
articles,  I  can  only  convey  a  feeling  of 
"apathy".  In  fact,  I  thought  your  recent 
article  and  that  of  Mr.  Ortwein  to  be 
rather  humorous.  In  one  article,  you 
lambast  fraternities  as  elitist  institutions 
that  compel  young  men  to  pay  for 
friendship.  Yet,  in  another  article  (though 
mainly  focused  on  Convocation),  you  so 
idealize  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  that 
you  imply  that  it  has  some  aesthetic 
importance.  It's  sad  and  ironic,  however, 
that  in  over  two  years  at  Sewanee,  I  have 
found  that  it  is  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 
which  suffers  from  elitism.  When  I  was 
a  freshman,  everyone  from  the  faculty  to 
my  peers  pressured  me  to  excel  aca- 
demically, waving  the  OG  in  front  of  me 
like  a  carrot  on  a  stick.  It  didn't  take  long 
for  me  to  become  disgusted  with  their 


behavior,  and  now  when  I  hear  a  fresh- 
man tell  me  how  he  NEEDS  to  get  his 
gown,  I  almost  want  to  cry.  The  "ideal' 
Gownsmen  that  I  have  often  encoun- 
tered only  turned  out  to  be  uptight 
pompous,  despicable  individuals.  Basi- 
cally, they  gave  the  impression  that  they 
thought  they  were  superior  to  non- 
Gownsmen  simply  because  they  made 
better  grades.  I'msorry.butldon't  think 
human  worth  is  based  on  such  criterion 
(although  I'm  sure  many  individuals  at 
Sewanee  do).  I  also  believe,  or  rather 
KNOW,  that  academic  excellence  does 
not  make  a  moral,  mature,  responsible 
person.  Academic  prowess,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  mere  instrument  for  the 
person  who  has  it,  and  all  too  often  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  wrong  hands  here  at  Sewanee 
and  elsewhere. 

Now  that  I  have  my  own  Gown, 
itis  only  more  apparent  tome  how  useless 
it  is.  Frankly,  it's  uncomfortable  to  put 
on  and  wear  while  walking.  I  feel 
ashamed,  knowing  that  I  have  strutted 
around  on  campus  with  a  ridiculous  black 
bed  sheet  hanging  from  my  back.  If 
family,  friends,  peers,  faculty,  the  Ad- 


All  Saints    Chapel 

The  University  of  the  South 

Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday 

8:00  a.m.— Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m. — The  University  Service 

5:00  p.m. — Choral  Evensong  (1st 

Sunday  of  the  month) 

7:00  p.m.— Sunday  Night  Live!  An 

informal  Eucharist 

with  guitars. 

Monday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer — St. 

Augustine's  Chapel 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Tuesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service  of 

Healing 

Wednesday 

8:45  — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Thursday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Friday 

8:45— Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 

ministration,  and  the  Sewanee  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  hadn't  compelled  me,  I 
still  wouldn'tbeaGownsmen,  inspiteof 
my  grades!  The  friendly  Gownsmen  that 
I  have  encountered  appear  not  to  take 
their  OG  status  very  seriously  either, 
probably  because  they  think,  as  I  do,  that 
there  are  more  important  things  in  life 
than  being  aGownsman.  Such  important 
things  include  camaraderie,  enduring 
friendship,  selflessness,  and  labor  for  the 
sake  of  duty  and  not  reward. 

What  institution  here  at 
Sewanee  best  served  me  as  a  forum  for 
these  things?  My  fraternity,  the  thing 
you,  Mr.  Moore,  mocked.  Despite  your 
assertions,  I  don't  give  my  money  or  my 
time  to  my  fraternity  out  of  coercion,  but 
out  of  an  earnest  desire  to  support  it. 
Having  spent  one  year  as  an  independent, 
and  another  as  a  Greek,  I  feel  that  I'm  a 
better  judge  of  Greek  life  than  you  or 
most  people,  including  those  that  have 
been  nothing  but  Greek  since  their 
freshman  year.  I  have  been  on  both 
sides,  and  I'm  glad  to  say  that  I'll  never 
go  back  to  being  non-Greek.  Conse- 
quently, I  think  it's  presumptuous  for 
someone  to  condemn  or  even  to  assess 
Greek  life,  when  he  has  never  been  a 
Greek  and  bases  his  judgements  on 
conventional  wisdom  and  popular  opin- 
ions. I  will  admit  that  the  Greek  system 
has  its  flaws,  but  anyone  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  prove  that  my  fraternity 
is"sexist,  elitist  or  racist."  How  can 
anyone  say  that  my  fraternity  supports  a 
negative,  exclusive  mentality?  It  was 
easier  forme  and  some  of  my  Brothers  to 
be  accepted  for  who  we  were  by  our 
fraternity  than  was  the  case  with  most  of 
the  University  mandated  social  organi- 
zations (organizations  which  I  HAVE  to 
pay  for  through  the  Student  Activity 
Fee).  My  Brothers  even  accepted  me 
more  willingly  than  the  staff  of  your  own 


newspaper.  By  the  way,  I  have  many 
friends  who  are  in  other  fraternities,  even 
"rival"  fraternities,  so  don't  assume  that 
I'm  merely  chauvinistic. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Moore,  I  thought 
thatboth  of  your  articles,  when  examined 
together,  to  be  myopic  at  best  You 
didn't  seem  to  take  into  account  that 
there  are  individuals,  such  as  me,  who 
see  the  "Sewanee  Experience"  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  I,  as  a  Greek,  have  always 
had  an  open  mind  towards  non-Greeks;  I 
only  wish  that  some  of  them  could  afford 
me  the  same  courtesy,  especially  those 
that  take  pride  in  honorary  organizations. 
Through  my  fraternity,  I  learned  to  lay 
my  self-interests  aside  and  be  concerned 
for  a  group  which  I  cared  about.  I  learned 
moreduring  my  fraternity  Initiation  than 
I  did  or  ever  will  learn  at  a  Convocation. 
So  why  should  you,  Mr.  Moore,  or  Mr. 
Ortwein  compel  me  to  attend  Convoca- 
tions or  OG  meetings?  Isn't  that  like 
compelling  me  to  join  a  (reckless  drunks, 
God  Forbid!)  fraternity?  I  hope,  in 
conclusion,  that  you  do  not  take  this  to  be 
an  attack  on  your  person,  but  as  a  well- 
justified  defense  of  my  position.  You 
asked  for  a  reply  to  your  words  in  the 
Purple  and  here  it  is.  Frankly,  I  would 
have  replied  sooner  if  I  had  the  spare 
time. 

One  final  note:  The  Order  of 
Gownsmen  was  founded  by  a  member  of 
my  fraternity.  Given  the  nature  of  my 
fraternity,  I'm  sure  this  founder  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  fraternity  mem- 
bership during  his  college  days.  Most 
likely,  his  fraternity  helped  him  to  become 
the  distinguished  person  that  Sewanee 
knew.  This  should  only  prove  where  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen  ranks,  for  me  per- 
sonally, in  comparison  to  my  fraternity. 

Sincerely, 

A  Junior  student 
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EDITORIALS 


Long  Seasons  Don't  Cut  It 


by  Doug  Mook 
Sports  Editor 

The  length  of  the  professional 
basketball  and  baseball  seasons  leads  to 
boredom.  A  fan  has  a  tough  lime  follow- 
ing a  baseball  team  for  roughly  160 
games,  and  as  a  result  gets  bored  with  it. 
Long  seasons  dc-emphasize  the  early 
games  and  don't  put  pressure  on  a  team 
to  win  all  its  games.  A  basketball  or 
baseball  team  can  afford  to  lose  the  first 
couple  of  games,  a  football  team  can't. 
A  long  season  is  detrimental  to  the  sport, 
as  it  creates  disinterest  and  dc-empha- 
sizes  the  early  games. 

The  professional  basketball 
season  is  way  too  long.  The  NBA  has 
already  started  itsscason.  Did  you  know, 
did  you  care?  The  NBA  season  will  run 
until  the  champion  is  crowned  late  in 
June  or  early  in  July.  The  season  lasts  for 
eight  months;  that's  just  too  long.  An 
eight  month  season  dc-emphasizes  the 
early  games.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
basketball  season  until  much  later,  like 
February  or  March.  I  am  a  fan  of  the 
game,  and  still,  I  can't  be  interested  in  it 
until  much  later  in  the  season,  when  each 
game  starts  to  mean  something,  or  when 
there  is  pressure  to  win.  There  is  less 


pressure  to  win  games  early  in  the  sea- 
son, as  the  players  know  they  have  other 
opportunities  to  win  enough  games  to 
make  the  play-offs.  However,  later  in 
the  season  the  players  know  if  they  want 
to  be  in  the  play-offs,  the  team  has  to  win. 

The  basketball  season  docs  not 
have  to  be  eight  months  long.  The  col- 
lege basketball  schedule  runs  about  35 
games  in  length ;  the  national  champion 
might  play  40  games  at  most.  The  col- 
lege season  is  long  enough  to  determine 
which  teams  arc  real  and  which  teams 
aren't.  In  addition,  the  teams  don't  play 
each  other  several  times  a  season,  like 
the  pros  do.  It  gels  sort  of  dull  to  see  the 
same  (cams  continually  playing  each 
other.  College  basketball  avoids  this, 
mostly  with  a  shorter  schedule  than  the 
pros. 

Baseball  commits  the  same  er- 
ror as  basketball.  The  baseball  season  is 
toolongaswcll.  The  baseball  teams  play 
around  160  games  a  season.  Like  bas- 
ketball, there  is  little  pressure  to  win  the 
early  games.  However,  some  pressure 
docs  exist,  but  it  shows  itself  mainly  in 
the  form  of  living  up  to  preseason  expec- 
tations. Also,  if  a  team  loses  too  many 
games  early  in  the  season,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  win  the  pennant.    I  think  the 


baseball  season  really  starts  after  the  All- 
Star  break.  Before  the  break,  the  indi- 
vidual players  are  concerned  with  get- 
ting into  the  All-Star  game,  not  winning 
the  pennant.  After  the  All-Star  break, 
the  teams  realize  it's  starting  to  become 
do  or  die  time.  However,  the  pressure 
really  shows  itself  in  September  with  the 
race  for  the  division  pennant.  Baseball 
needs  a  shorter  season  as  well.  A  shorter 
season  would  cut  out  some  of  the 
drudgery  of  having  to  play  each  team 
several  times  during  a  season.  The  base- 
ball season  is  drawn  out  over  an  unnec- 
essarily long  time. 

Professional  football  made  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  season  this  year.  The 
season  wasexpanded  to  sixteen  games  in 
seventeen  weeks.  That  means  one  week, 
a  team  doesn't  have  lo  play  a  game.  I  am 
against  this,  as  football  players  are  not 
government  workers;  they  get  paid  to 
play,  not  to  take  lime  off.  However,  in 
comparison  to  other  professional  sports, 
football  has  the  only  reasonable  season 
length.  A  short  season  means  the  teams 
have  to  play  their  best  week  after  week, 
with  no  letdowns.  One  bad  game  is  more 
damaging,  as  the  team  has  fewer  oppor- 
tunities to  offset  a  poor  performance. 


The  play-off  picture  is  often  very  com- 
plicated in  professional  football.  Fre- 
quently, poor  teams  can  knock  much 
better  teams  out  of  the  play-off  picture 
by  beating  them  once.  Thus,  each  game 
is  important.  Football  teams  that  open 
with  a  loss  immediately  have  some 
catching  up  to  do,  whereas  in  baseball 
and  basketball,  the  teams  have  lots  of 
time  to  improve  their  record.  Football 
teams  face  more  pressure  with  each  game, 
which  is  what  professional  sports  is  all 
about.  Clearly,  the  football  season  re- 
quires itsathletes  to  perform  under  greater 
pressure  over  the  duration  of  the  season. 
A  long,  extended  season  is  a 
detriment  to  a  professional  sport.  Both 
baseball  and  basketball  would  profit  by 
shortening  the  season.  A  shorter  season 
means  the  team  must  be  more  consistent. 
Also  with  a  shorter  season,  a  team  must 
adjust  more  quickly  to  adversity.  A 
baseball  team  has  three  weeks  to  work  an 
injured  starter  back  in  the  lineup.  A 
football  team  must  do  without  him  and 
still  win.  Long  seasons  are  boring,  as 
early  season  games  are  almost  immate- 
rial, and  a  long  season  causes  fans  to  lose 
interest.  Only  a  diehard  fan  will  follow 
a  team  over  an  extended  season. 


Just  the  Way  It  Is 


By  Stacey  Hillock 
Guest  Editorial 

Directed  lo  all  you  closed- 
minded  Anglo-Saxon  Protestanls-and 
those  of  any  other  faith.  The  world 
does  not  revolve  around  you  and  your 
race.  Idon'twantlotalkabout frigging 
back  to  Africa.  I  was  never  bom  there. 
I  don't  want  to  talk  about  Black  power. 
Any  supreme  power  is  dangerous.  I'm 
not  attempting  to  foster  better  race  re- 
lations; frankly  I  couldn't  care  less.  I 
am  here  to  lay  down  the  hard,  cold 
facts.  In  case  you  haven't  realized,  it  is 
difficult  being  a  minority  here  on  "the 
Mountain". 

America  may  be  the  most 
white  oriented  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  you  don't  have  to  put 
yourselves  at  the  forefront  of  every- 
thing. Other  people  exist  loo.  Most  of 
you  think  that  you  arc  all  so  frigging 
special  here  on  this  Mountain,  in  this 
melting  pot  of  Anglo  traditions  and 
joy.  Well  let  me  tell  you  something. 
There  are  other  people  out  there  who 


are  worth  knowing  about  and  deserve  a 
little  bit  of  respect.  And  no,  they  are  not 
typically  Nordic,  but  no  less  significant 
than  you.  You  can  hurl  racial  slurs  at  me, 
you  racist  pigs!  I  know  a  lot  of  you 
resent  my  being  here,  as  you  think  I  may 
contaminate  your  Anglo-Saxon,  Utopian 
society.  But  too  darn  bad,  because  I  go 
wherever  the  heck  I  please,  and  your 
trying  to  degrade  me  by  any  means, 
verbal  or  physical  gestures,  will  not  per- 
suade me  lo  leave.  You  may  all  try  to 
deny  the  need  for  this  editorial,  but  you 
and  I  know  what  is  really  going  on.  You 
know  what's  being  said,  you  closet  rac- 
ist, who  whisper  when  I  walk  by —  you 

can  all  just I  would  rather  be  called 

a  nigger  (  yes,  I  know  you  are  probably 
having  a  heart  attack  from  using  that 
word,  but  let  us  stop  fooling  each  other. 
You  and  I  know  how  it  is  even  if  we  try 
to  deny  it)  to  my  face  by  someone  I  can 
pointedly  call  a  bigot  than  be  called  a 
nigger  (there  it  is  again,  get  used  to  it, 
don't  be  so  naive)  behind  my  back  by 
someone  I  mistook  for  my  friend.  Both 
are  detestable,  but  not  knowing  who  to 
trust  or  who  lo  say  hello  to  is  the  worst. 


If  you  are  still  gaping  at  the 
mouth  from  the  very  harshness  of  this 
editorial,  that's  great.  I  would  be  happy 
to  know  that  someone  has  seen  the  light 
of  reality  after  being  sheltered  in  Anglo 
bliss  all  their  lives.. 

I  go  from  day  lo  day  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  racial  slur.  Most  people  stare  at 
me  inside  and  outside  class;  they  stare  at 
me  when  the  word  "Black"  or  "Negro"  is 
mentioned.  What  the  heck  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do — object,  saying  "Hey,  that's 
racist?"  That  is  ridiculous,  and  you  and 
I  know  it  So  just  give  me  a  break,  do 
what  you  have  to  do,  and  I'll  do  what  I 
have  to  do.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  be 
treated  as  any  other  student  not  of  color 
on  this  campus.  But  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult seeing  that  I  am  easily  recognized 
as  "Oh,  that  Black  girl."  Instant  recog- 
nition and  my  neon  green  bag  do  not  help 
much  but  amplify  the  effect.  I  don't 
have  to  sit  with  a  specific  groupof  people, 
and  those  who  opt  to  do  so  are  no  less 
different  from  all  the  jocks  and  Greeks.  I 
don't  have  to  talk  a  certain  way  or  listen 
to  a  certain  type  of  music  or  any  other 
stereotypical  examples.  Most  of  the  ste- 


reotypes don 't  even  apply  to  me  or  any 
of  the  other  minority  students.  In  fact 
my  good  friend  Tiff  can  outrun,  outsing, 
and  out  basketball  play  me  any  day  of 
the  week. 

I  am  here  for  the  same  reason 
you  are  here  for.  No,  not  to  get  drunk 
every  weekend,  but  the  other  reason. 
Yesthat'sright,togetaneducation.  If 
you  are  not  absolutely  insulted  by  this 
editorial  and  you  understand  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  well,  hello,  and  I  only 
want  to  be  your  friend. 


*»/  -  -.  *,->  ■-,-  \ 
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Earthquake  Predictions  Threaten  Tennessee 


by  Katy  Wilson 

OnDec.  17, 1989,an  earthquake 
with  a  magnitude  of  force  7.1  on  the 
Richter  Scale  shocked  and  devastated 
the  San  Francisco  area.  Although 
earthquake  predictions  are  usually  inac- 
curate and  inconclusive,  Ivan  Browning, 
a  climatological  consultant  from  New 
Mexico,  predicts  that  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  S  tates  may  be  in  for  an  even  more 
disastrous  quake  around  Dec.  3. 

Browning's  conclusions  stem 
from  several  sources.  In  the  first  week  of 
December,  the  gravitational  pull  between 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  will  be  excep- 
tionally strong,  adding  to  the  forces  of 
tide  and  plate  movement.  The  weak 
crust  covering  the  New  Madrid  (pro- 
nounced Mad-Red)  Fault,  which  borders 
western  Tennessee,  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois,  southeastern  Missouri, 
and  eastern  Arkansas,  could  burst  open 
due  to  these  combined  pressures. 
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"Most  serious  scientists  are 
very  skeptical  about  Browning's  theory, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  aren't  ruling 
him  out,"  stales  Bran  Potter,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. According  to  Brian  Mitchell, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Earth 
and  Atmospheric  Sciences  at  St.  Louis 
University,  said  "recent  studies  wilh  the 
best  available  data  show  no  correlation 
between  tidal  forces  and  the  sun." 

One  week  before  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  Browning  an- 
nounced in  front  of  500  businessmen  and 
their  wives  thata  major  earthquake  would 
soon  occur.  He  had  also  hypothesized 
the  1980  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens. 
David  Stewart,  director  of  the  Earthquake 
Information  Center  at  Southeast  Missouri 
State  University,  has  "looked  into  Dr. 
Rrowning's  previous  predictions  and 
accords  him  respect." 

The  nation's  most  serious, 
deadly  earthquake  occurred  along  the 


New  Madrid  Fault  during  the  winter  of 
1811-1812.  The  force  was  estimated  as 
an  8  on  the  Richter  Scale  and  created 
destructive  forces  thirty  times  greater 
than  tiie  San  Francisco  quake.  Witnesses 
to  the  1811-1812  earthquake  said  the 
Mississippi  River  flowed  upstream,  the 
earth  exploded  with  geysers  of  sand,  and 
church  bells  rang  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  one  area  of  Tennessee,  large  pieces  of 
land  sank,  forming  Reelfoot  Lake.  Be- 
cause continental  plates  lie  extremely 
deep  under  the  Mississippi  River  sedi- 
ments, the  amount  of  pressure  presently 
building  up  is  difficult  for  scientists  to 
determine. 

Although  Browning'sprcdictcd 
quake  may  not  occur  Dec.  3,  there  is  a 
90%  chance  the  fault  will  split  by  2040. 
Between  1974  and  1978,  731  minor 
earthquakes  trembled  within  the  fault 
region,  and  two  recent  quakes  surprised 
Memphis  residents  last  month.  Never- 
theless, cities  bordering  the  New  Madrid 
fault  are  closing  some  schools  and  pre- 


paring the  National  Guard  for  earth- 
quake emergency  procedures.  The 
general  attitude  of  residents  living  in 
danger  zones  seems  to  be,  "while  we're 
not  panicking,  we  don't  see  anything 
wrong  wilh  taking  precautions." 

"We  know  it's  coming  some- 
time, but  it's  just  as  likely  to  happen 
tomorrow  as  Dec.  3,"  said  Don  Lloyd, 
city  administrator  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri. 

Sewancc  is  located  in  a 
number  three  zone  approximately  six 
hours  away  from  the  fault.  The  Cum- 
berland Plateau,  on  which  Sewanee 
lies,  is  the  safest  area  within  Tennessee 
because  of  its  strong  bedrock  founda- 
tion, which  resists  amplification  of 
destructive  surface  waves.  If  the 
earthquake  hits,  Sewanee  residents  can 
only  expect  objects  to  fall  from  shelves, 
plaster  to  crack,  windows  to  break,  and 
clocks  to  slop.  The  real  danger  of  the 
earthquake  lies  in  areas  west  of  the 
University. 


BACCHUS  Regional  Convention 
Comes  to  the  Mountain 


by  Stacey  Hillock 

The  Sewanee  chapter  of 
BACCHUS  (Boost  Alcohol  Conscious- 
ness Concerning  the  Health  ofUniversity 
Students)  will  host  a  regional  conference 
of  the  organization  here  at  the  University 
March  2.  Representatives  from  schools 
in  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina  will  attend.  The  Regional  Con- 
ference Committee,  consisting  of  stu- 
dents Shari  Garber,  Lee  Wong,  Barbara 
Harris,  Tracy  Rucker,  and  Leslie  Hiers, 
hopes  to  find  students  willing  to  host 
these  representatives. 

"The  area  convention  is  a  way 
of  bringing  schools  closer  together  than 
on  a  national  level,"  said  Garber,  "and 
it's  also  a  means  by  which  each  chapter 
representative  can  speak  about  and  trade 
ideas." 

One  example  of  the  the  many 
new  ideas  implemented  by  various 
BACCHUS  chapters  is  the 
BuddyMobile,  which  originated  on  the 
Mountain. 

Last  year's  Regional  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Eastern  North  Carolina 
University,  but  the  remoteness  of  this 
location  kept  many  schools  from  at- 
tending. The  Conference  Committee 
chose  Sewanee  for  this  year's  confer- 
ence becauseof  its  proximity  to  theother 


schools  in  the  eighth  region  (BACCHUS 
divides  the  United  States  into  12  regions 
for  organizational  purposes). 

"I  think  the  conference  will  be 
fun  to  host,  and  we  will  be  having  very 
interesting  speakers  present,"  said  Di- 
rector of  Student  Activities  Chris 
Asmussen.facultyadvisorfor  the  chapter 
and  slate  BACCHUS  representative. 

The  BACCHUS  National 
Conference  was  held  last  year  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  with  more  than  415 
representatives  in  attendance,  including 
Sewanee  representatives  Garber,  Wong, 
and  Asmussen.  Educational  sessions 
were  held  on  issues  such  as  "Adult 
Children  of  Alcoholics"  and  "Dealing 
with  Friends  with  Drinking  Problems." 
The  National  Conference  is  closed  to 
nbn-BACCHUS  members,  but  the  Re- 
gional Conference  will  allowBACCHUS 
members  to  intermingle  and  share  their 
ideas  wilh  non-members. 

Asmussen  stressed  the  fact  that 
"BACCHUS  is  not  an  anti-alcohol  or- 
ganization, as  most  people  tend  to  be- 
lieve, but  in  fact  is  an  organization  which 
stresses  and  supports  alcohol  education. 
There  are  both  drinkers  and  non-drink- 
ers involved  in  BACCHUS.  We  have 
many  new  educational  sessions  for  this 
fall,  and  we're  planning  some  new  pro- 
grams for  the  Easter  semester,  particu- 


larly leading  up  to  the  Spring  Party 
Weekend." 

In  spiteof  the  enthusiasm  shown 
by  Sewanee  BACCHUS  members,  other 
chapters  are  "dying  or  dead  each  year  at 
a  rate  of  four  to  fivechapters,"  according 
toAsmussen.  "Lack  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  both  students  and  faculty  may  be 
blamed.  Some  chapters  may  have  a 
strong  student  leader  and  a  weak  faculty 
advisor  or  vice  versa,  but  you  can't  sur- 
vive without  either  one  of  them." 

BACCHUS's  main  aim  is  to 
educate  students  about  the  dangers  of 
alcohol  and  how  they  may  go  about 
avoiding  the  serious  consequences  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

"BACCHUS  is  based  on  a 
strong  belief  in  the  value  of  peer  actions 
and  alcohol  education,  which  aids  in 
promoting  responsible  drinking  deci- 
sions. It's  not  administrators  lecturing 
about  the  dangersof  alcohol,  it's  students 
saying  'here  is  what  we  can  do,'"  said 
Asmussen. 
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Two  Paintings  By  Sewanee's  First  Artist-In- 
Residence  Discovered 


by  Catherine  L.  Gaumer 

The  foggy  days  and  nights 
characterizing  Scwanee's  winter  some- 
times give  the  impression  that  Sewanee 
is  somehow  "out  of  touch"  with  the  world 
down  the  Mountain.  Occasionally, 
however,  we  are  reminded  that  we  do  not 
live  as  faraway  as  we  think  from  a  world 
interested  in  what  Sewanee  has  to  offer. 
Near  the  end  of  October  an  important 
discovery  occurred.  Hopefully,  it  will 
serve  to  remind  us  all  that  Sewanee  holds 
many  treasures  cloaked  in  her  thick  fog, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  preservation 
and  exhibition  of  such  treasures. 

Three  weeks  ago  Provost 
Frederick  Croom  received  a  call  from 
someone  at  the  old  University  Shop  on 
Georgia  Avenue.  Some  paintings  had 
been  discovered  in  the  attic.  Dr.  Julie 
Plax,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  easily  identi- 
fied the  four  paintings  as  those  of 
Johannes  Oertel(1823-1909),Sewance's 
first  artist-in-residence.  The  paintings 
were  partially  damaged,  and  Plax  stated 
that  they  could  have  been  in  the  attic  for 
up  to  twenty  years —  a  long  time  to  store 
such  valuable  work  in  an  uncontrolled 
environment.  Included  in  the  four  re- 
covered canvases  was  the  world  famous 
"TheRockof  Ages."  Unfortunately, this 
painting  seems  to  have  received  the  most 
damage. 


University  Archivist  Anne 
Armour  has  placed  the  paintings  on 
display  in  the  University  Archives  in 
DuPont  Library.  Plax  was  not  surprised 
to  find  these  paintings  of  Ocrtel,  and 
commented  that  the  University  already 
owns  several  of  his  major  works.  Actu- 
ally, in  the  early  1900's  the  University 
acquired  more  than  thirty  of  Oertel's 
works. 

In  1886,  Oertel  became  the 
University's  first  artist-in-residence.  In 
fact,  the  residence  he  built  on  Morgan's 
Steep  is  today  occupied  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Puckette,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
theCollegeof  Arts  and  Sciences.  Oertel, 
a  naturalized  American,  arrived  in  the 
United  Stales  in  1823,  from  his  home 
town  of  Furth,  Bavaria.  He  set  up  studios 
all  over  New  England,  and  developed 
strong  ties  to  the  East  coast.  In  1857 
Oertel  was  commissioned  to  do  some 
paintings  for  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  was  called  away  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  upon  his  return 
found  his  work  completed  by  another 
artist. 

Oertel  was  an  extremely  prolific 
artist,  producing  1,183  major  works  in 
46  years.  These  works  included  oil 
paintings,  watercolors,  steel  engravings, 
wood  carvings,  and  more.  Oertel  is 
especially  known  for  his  paintings  that 
pertain  to  religion  and  animals.    The 


artist  himself  placed  little  value  in  most 
of  these  works,  however,  believing  that 
they  were  merely  a  source  of  income  to 
be  used  until  thecreationof  his"ultimate 
artistic  work,"  referred  to  as  the  "Great 
Series."  Oertel  chose  Sewanee  to  house 
and  display  this  series  of  four  huge 
paintings  (the  largest  is  10.5  x  14  feet). 
Oertel  said  the  four  paintingsof  the  "Great 
Series"  were  "designed  to  illustrate  and 
make  conspicuous  the  unity  of  all  God's 
dealings  with  man."  He  never  wanted 
them  separated,  and  in  1896  refused  an 
offer  of  $  1 0,000  for  the  first  in  the  series. 

Oertel  lived  on  the  Mountain 
for  only  one  year,  but  developed  a  close 
relationship  with  Sewanee.  When  the 
final  painting  of  the  "Great  Series"  was 
completed  in  1902,  the  four  paintings 
were  placed  in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Then 
Vice-Chancellor  Benjamin  L.  Wiggins 
assured  the  artist  that  "We  should  value 
them  very  highly  and  give  them  the  very 
best  space  at  our  disposal."  Ironically 
enough,  those  paintings  ended  up  in  the 
damp  basement  of  Convocation  Hall.  It 
is  perverse  that  these  masterpieces  are 
not  displayed,  but  their  current  condition 
would  require  thousands  of  dollars  in 
repair  work  as  well  as  a  suitable  place  for 
hanging. 

Many  pieces  donated  to  the 
University  Permanent  Collection  end  up 
stored  under  Convocation  Hall  or  lost  in 


attics  across  campus.  Until  last  summer 
no  efficient  system  of  cataloging  these 
items  was  available. 

The  Permanent  Collection  Com- 
mittee was  established  to  develop  a 
computer  program  to  catalog  all  items  in 
thecollection.  Thelistisstillincomplete, 
however,  as  many  pieces  have  yet  to  be 
found.  The  pieces  are  cataloged  by  four 
"stewardships,"  as  the  committee  has 
deemed  them:  1)  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion, 2)the  art  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  (in- 
cluding several  works  by  Oertel  in  St. 
Augustine's  chapel),  3)  furniture  and 
household  items  of  artistic  and  ancient 
value,  and  4)  the  entire  collection  housed 
in  the  University  Archives. 

Johannes  Oertel  is  proof  we  do 
not  live  separate  from  the  "real  world." 
His  paintings  have  hung  in  the  Smith- 
sonian. Oertel  did  not  view  Sewanee  as 
a  place  apart  from  the  world,  but  rather  as 
aselectplacewherehecoulddisplayhis 
life's  works.  Unfortunately,  the  money 
and  space  to  continue  to  honor  this  great 
artist  are  lacking.  Oertel  thought  of 
Sewanee  as  a  place  that  could  respect 
and  honor  valuable  artworks. 

In  efforts  to  preserve  great  art- 
works, such  as  those  by  Oertel,  the  Per- 
manent Collection  Committee  is  now 
acting  to  stop  the  further  deterioration  of 
any  pieces  for  which  the  University  has 
accepted  responsibility. 


Multi-Cultural  Center  Provides  Enriching  Environment 


By  Valerie  Morrison 

Less  than  two  years  old,  the 
Ayres  Multi-Cultural  Centerbecame  not 
only  a  supportive  environment  for  mi- 
norities on  campus,  but  also  an  enriching 
cultural  center  for  all  Sewanee  students. 

An  abandoned  building  once 
known  as  the  Outside  Inn  was  completely 
renovated  in  1 987  and  became  the  Multi- 
Cultural  Center.  The  renovation  was 
funded  by  former  Vice-Chancellor 
Robert  Ayres,  who  contributed  the  cen- 
terasagifttothe  University.  Thebuilding 
now  provides  a  social  setting  where 
students  can  participate  in  various  cultural 
exchanges. 

Eric  Benjamin,  University  Di- 
rector of  Minority  Affairs,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  Multi-Cultural  Center's 
success.  BenjaminclassifiestheCultural 
Center  as  a  "facility  which  is  adding 
something  very  special  to  the  University." 
At  first  there  was  concern  that  the  build- 
ing was  too  far  from  the  center  of  cam- 


pus,  but  that  fact  has  had  little  effect  on 
the  active  participation  of  students  in 
programs  and  events  held  there. 

When  a  six-month  task  force 
discovered  that  the  University  'sproblems 
retaining  minority  students  were  often 
linked  to  social  problems,  the  need  to 
foster  an  encouraging,  non-fratemity- 
related  environment  became  evident.  In 
this  social  setting,  students  can  now  re- 
late to  and  support  each  other  through 
discussion  of  the  pressures  involved  with 
being  in  the  minority  at  Sewanee. 

The  Ayres  Multi-Cultural 
Center  has  housed  several  receptions 
and  parties  so  far  this  year.  Jacqueline 
Hayden,  a  part-time  director  at  the  cen- 
ter, helps  students  to  organize  various 
programs  and  activities.  The  Multi- 
Cultural  Center  has  been  the  site  of  re- 
ceptions, parties,  coffee  houses,  activi- 
ties for  Parents*  Weekend,  the  Crystal 
Winds  concert,  Bishop's  and  resident's 
dialogues,  intellectual  discussions,  and 
parties  for  children  in  the  community. 


The  Multi-Cultural  Center  has 
a  very  small  budget,  so  all  events  that 
take  place  there  are  sponsored  by  the 
groups  that  host  them.  So  far,  the  Black 
Student  Union  and  the  Organization  for 
Cross  Cultural  Understanding  have 
hosted  joint  parties,  and  discussions 
concerning  joint  parties  with  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  and  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraterni- 
ties are  being  held.  Many  plans  are  being 
made  as  well  for  activities  during  Black 


History  Month.  Broad  programming 
aimed  to  include  everyone  is  the  key  to 
the  Cultural  Center's  success,  said  Ben- 
jamin, "so  students  can  reach  out  and 
leam  to  do  things  a  new  way." 

Also  needed,  according  to 
Benjamin,  are  more  participating  pro- 
grams. These  will  expose  students  on 
the  Mountain  to  "new,  varied  experiences 
which  I  believe  are  a  significant  part  of  a 
Sewanee  education." 
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University  Choir  Prepares  for  Annual  Festival 
of  Lessons  and  Carols 


The  annual  Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Carols  will  be  held  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  on  Saturday,  December  1  and 
Sunday,  December  2.  Saturday's  service 
is  scheduled  for  5:00  p.m.,  with  Sunday 
services  to  be  held  at  both  5:00  p.m.  and 
8:00  p.m. 

Through  music  and  readings, 
the  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols  ex- 
plores the  Christian  theme  of  God's 
Advent  and  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  service  was  developed  from  ancient 
forms  of  worship  and  adapted  from  a 
service  sung  annually  since  1918,  and 
has  been  broadcast  throughout  the  world 
from  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England. 

Sewanee's  University  Choir 
will  provide  magnificent  music  and  is  an 
integral  partof  theservice.  The  University 
Choir,  led  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Delcamp, 
University  Organist  and  Choirmaster  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  88 
undergraduate  members. 

Prior  to  the  service,  the  Uni- 
versity will  provide  refreshments  for 


students  and  guests  along  with  a  concert 
from  the  Leonidas  Polk  Memorial  Caril- 
lon atop  the  Chapel's  Shapard  Tower. 
More  than  3,000  people  are  expected  to 
attend,  and  seating  will  be  available  one 
hour  before  each  service. 

Sewanee's  Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Carols  was  featured  prominently  in 
the  December- January  1991  issueofthe 
Southern  Accents  magazine.  Southern 
Accents  is  published  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  In  the  article,  Sewanee's  Fes- 
tival of  Lessons  and  Carols  is  described 
in  lavish  and  glowing  detail  withahintof 
melodrama  The  article  begins: 

"  On  the  evening  of  the 
Festival  ...All  Saints'  Chapel  at  Sewanee 
looms  over  the  campus  like  a  gray  husk, 
its  heavy  bell  tower  rising  one-hundred 
and  forty-three  feet  above  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau.  With  ivy  thick  against  the 
stone  walls,  the  Chapel  seems  almost  to 
fold  into  the  chilly  shadows  as  night 
falls.  But  the  inside,  which  glows  with 
warmth,  resembles  a  garden...fit  for  man 
and  God." 


$1.00  COUPON 

Four  Seasons 

598-5544 

$1.00  OFF  ANY 
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OR 
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Hours:  Thur.  Fri.  Sat.  Sun 
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The  article  is  complete  with 
full  page  pictures  of  the  Lay  Chaplain  of 
the  University,  Peter  Gudaitas,  bedecked 
in  splendid  robes  and  the  Chapel  deco- 
rated for  the  Festival.  It  continues  to 
describe  in  amazing  detail  the  architec- 
tural and  aesthetic  featuresof  the  Chapel. 

Lavish  praise  was  also  given  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  service  which,  too,  was 
described  in  much  detail — "...built 
around  the  nine  biblical  tales...(the  words) 
spoken  in  this  place  ...become  magical." 

The  history  of  Sewanee  was 
even  touched  on,  but  nowhere  in  the 
article  was  a  mention  made  of  the  Uni- 
versity Choir.  Dr.  Robert  Delcamp, 
described  the  article  as  "unsuccessful 
and  disappointing"  because  it  does  not 
mention  the  participation  of  under- 
graduates, the  choir,  the  music,  or  the 
religion.  According  to  Delcamp,  the 
point  of  Lessons  and  Carols  is  that  it  is  a 
religious  service — unique  to  Sewanee  in 
that  the  Choir's  Christmas  concert  is  a 
religious  one. 

The  omission  of  the  choir  from 
the  Southern  Accents  article  is  particu- 
larly disappointing  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive musical  preparations  that  go  on 
throughout  the  semester.  Efforts  are 
made  to  develop  the  Choir  as  an  en- 
semble, and  the  musical  training  for  the 


Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols  begins  in 
early  November.  Delcamp  continues  to 
say  that  the  work  put  into  Lesson  and 
Carols  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  re- 
hearsing for  a  play ,  and  that  the  weekend 
oftheFesuvalisaparucularlydemanding 
one  for  the  Choir  in  that  it  requires  three 
performances  and  a  church  service.  The 
sacred  works  for  the  Festival  of  Lesson 
and  Carols  are  chosen  carefully,  with 
attention  paid  to  the  ability  of  the  choir 
and  with  an  emphasis  on  varied  works 
from  different  musical  periods.  The 
University  Choir  is  an  integral  part  of 
Lessons  and  Carols,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Southern  Accents  article  omitted 
the  role  of  the  Choir  from  its  favorable 
description  of  the  Lessons  and  Carols 
weekend. 

The  University  Choir  is  open 
to  any  student  in  the  University  willing 
to  make  the  commitment.  One  hour  of 
credit  can  be  gained  from  full  participa- 
tion in  the  Choir.  The  group  will  be 
making  its  fourth  tour  of  England  in  the 
spring  of  1992,  where  it  has  performed  in 
twenty-three  different  cathedrals.  Inter- 
estingly, aside  from  the  sports  team,  the 
choir  is  the  only  other  campus  group  to 
tour.  Anyone  interested  in  joining  the 
choir  for  the  Easter  semester  should 
contact  Dr.  Delcamp. 
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CAREER  CORNER 

Economics  Internship  Announced 


Please  note:  Every  day  at 
2:00  p.m.,  a  member  of  the  Career 
Services  Council  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  Career  Services  to  meet  with 
any  student  wanting  to  know  more  about 
the  Office  or  needing  help  with  any 
particular  question.  No  appointment  is 
necessary,  so  slop  by  today  for  a  visit!! 

As  Christmas  approaches, 
employers  are  already  beginning  to  look 
for  students  to  fill  summer  positions. 
Summer  internships  arc  a  beneficial 
opu'on  to  students  because  of  the  grow- 
ing competition  for  summer  employ- 
ment. Information  about  the  different 
internship  programs  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  Career  Services.  For  under- 
graduates wishing  to  work  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  the  TONYA 
Internship  Program  in  Economics 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity 

Although  the  Internship  Pro- 
gram in  Economics  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  with  support  from  the 
TONYA  Foundation  and  the  Frank  W. 


Wilson  chair  in  economics,  the  program 
is  designed  for  any  interested  student — 
not  just  economics  majors.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  gaining  experience  in  both 
profit  and  nonprofit  organizations  is 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Last  summer,  fifteen  under- 
graduates received  the  internship.  The 
varielyofintemshipprojec ts ranged  from 
working  for  a  television  station  to  mak- 
ing a  cost-benefit  study  of  a  medical 
research  center.  Maury  Bowcn  (C'90), 
who  worked  for  a  newspaper,  said,  "The 
internship  wasa  real  learning  experience 
for  me  because  I  was  thrown  into  a 
situation  where  I  had  no  experience  and 
had  to  figure  a  lot  of  things  out  for 
myself." 

The  supervisors  of  the  interns 
were  alsoenthusiasticabout  the  program. 
Matthew  Costello,  President  of  Corpo- 
rate Conservation,  said  of  his  intern,  "I 
hope  that  he  [the  intern]  learned  as  much 
from  my  company  as  we  learned  from 
him.  Send  me  another  like  him  and  the 
Internship  Program  and  Corporate  Con- 


servation can  have  a  permanent,  mutu- 
ally-beneficial relationship." 

Dr.  Ansel  Sharp,  the  Director 
of  the  Internship  in  Economics,  is  very 
pleasedwilhtheresultsofthe  program 
and  would  like  to  see  the  quality  con- 
tinued. 

Preliminary  proposals  should 
be  submitted  to  Dr.  Sharp  by  March  1 , 
1991,  and  completed  applications  are 
due  no  later  than  March  30,  1991.  A 
student  receiving  the  internship  will 
generally  receive  $700  or  $900  per 
month,  depending  on  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  student's  project.  Fur- 
ther information  about  selection 
guidelines  and  application  procedures 
is  available  through  Dr.  Shaip  (Walsh- 
Ellet315,exLl252). 

For  more  information  about 
other  summer  internship  programs  and 
summer  job  opportunities,  contact  the 
Office  of  Career  Services. 


"On  The  Domain" 


FAST  FUNDRAISING 
PROGRAM 


1000s 

Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 

week  for  your  campus 
organization. 


Plus  a  chance  at 
s5O0O  more! 


This  program  works! 

No  investment  needed. 

Call  1-800-932-0528 

Ext.  50 


We  accept  your  University  Student  Charge  Cards! 

Our  Famous  Buffets- 


Sunday 
11  am-  2  pm 


Sunday  Buffet  $( 

3  Entrees  Including 

Roast  Beef  &  Fried  Chicken 


Thursday 
5:30-9  pm 

Friday  lunch 
11  am- 2  pm 

Friday  dinner 
5:30-  9  pm 

Saturday  dinner 
5:30-  9  pm 


Italian  Buffet 
4  Pasta  Entrees 


Country  Buffet     $3.45 


Seafood  Buffet    $7.95 
6  Seafood  Entrees 

Southern  Chicken  Buffet  $6.45 
4  Chicken  Entrees 


All  Buffets  always  include:  6  salads,  4  vegetables,  homemaderolls,  warm 
cherry  cobbler,  coffee  or  tea. 

Our  Regular  Menu  also  available— Including  Steaks! 

10  %  discount  for  students  on  lunches  and  dinners  on  menu,  plus 
10%  off  Motel  Rooms! 
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The 
Head  -  Q  uar  ter  s 


Two  Tanning  Beds 
For   Your  Convenience! 


redken  &  Paul  Mitchell 
Hair  &  Skin  Care 
products 

Visa/Mastercard 
SEWANEE  598-0610 


FREE  SPRING  BREAK 
TRIPS 

to  Cancun  and  the  Baha- 
mas 
Organize  a  small  group  and 
you  travel  free.  Call  1-800- 
344-8360  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


Cross-Country  Finishes  Seasons  at 
Regional  in  Atlanta 


by  Ross  Reynolds 

The  men's  cross-country  team 
took  second  place  in  the  conference  meet 
heldinSewanceNov.3.  All  the  distance 
work,  theNatural  Bridge  runs,  Monteagle 
circuits,  and  driving  range  intervals  fi- 
nally paid  off  that  Saturday  morning. 
The  runners  had  their  best  races,  some 
breaking  personal  records  by  as  much  as 
a  minute  in  the  gentlebreezes  of  a  perfect 
race  day.  Two  freshmen,  Matt  Kenney 
and  Brad  McLane,  finished  in  the  top  ten 
to  secure  all-conference  titles.  Seniors 
Peter  PampaloneandCurtCIoninger  also 
had  great  races.  Cloninger  recovered 
from  a  painful  ankle  injury  to  fill  a  scoring 
position  on  the  team  and  Pampalone 
narrowly  missed  the  all-conference  title 
for  a  single  runner.  Sewanee  edged  out 
Centre  College  by  nine  points  to  improve 
the  Tigers'  position  by  one  place  from 
last  year.  Rhodes  College  won  the 
conference  with  a  team  of  five  scoring 


seniors,  leaving  the  Tiger  runners  hun- 
gry to  run  against  them  again  next  sea- 
son. 

The  NCAA  Division  III  Cross- 
Country  Championships  took  place  in 
Piedmont  Park  in  Atlanta  this  year,  be- 
ginning in  the  same  amphitheater  where 
40,000  runners  gather  yearly  for  the  end 
of  the  Pcachtree  Road  Race.  The  day 
was  cold  and  windy,  and  the  course  was 
so  muddy  that  the  first  turn  had  to  be 
rerouted.  Yet  the  women's  team  was 
pleased  with  both  their  individual  per- 
formances and  what  seemed  to  be  a  sat- 
isfying end  to  a  season  in  which  there 
were  only  five  determined  runners  to 
field  the  five  scoring  positions.  Junior 
Merik  Spiers  finished  25lh,  missing  an 
all-regional  title  by  only  twenty  seconds. 
Freshmen  Beth  Haynie,  Leslie  Sisco, 
and  Nicole  B  Ian  ton  kept  a  tough  pace  on 
a  slow  course  with  extremely  steep  hills. 
Stacy  Juckettran  the  race  while  harboring 
excruciating  foot  injury  and  beating  sev- 


eral other  healthy  runners  to  give  the 
Tigers  a  score  and  a  place  in  the  final 
meet. 

The  men's  team  finished  the 
regional  meet  in  eighth  place  out  of  26 
teams,  once  again  improving  one  posi- 
tion from  the  previous  year.  MattKenney 
finished  first  for  the  team  with  a  time  of 
28:47.  The  rest  of  the  Tigers  fell  in  right 
behind  showing  the  depth  that  the  team 
has  had  this  year.  The  runners  have  been 
pleased  with  the  blend  of  talent  and  pure 
doggedness  that  has  given  the  team  the 
ability  to  finish  its  scoring  runners  so 
close  together  and  so  near  each  race's 
top  finishers.  Powerful  seasons  from 
seniors  Pampalone  and  Cloninger  have 
helped  create  this  depth,  but  the  contri- 
butions from  freshmen  such  as  Childs 
Smith  and  Don  McAuslan  are  promising 
as  well.  Men's  Coach  Bill  Huyck  com- 
mented, referring  to  the  conference  and 
regional  meets,  "We've  had  out  two  best 
meets  now.  It's  been  a  great  season." 
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The  Lemon  Fair 

University  Avenue 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 


^eN.AN.i.G/^ 


A         PLACE       TO         CALL  YOUR.         OWN 


SHENANIGANS 

Open  11:30  a.m.- 1 1:30  p.m.  Mon- 

Sat 

Tuesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 
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Sewanee  Fencing  Begins  a  Successful 
Season :Two  Qualify  for  Junior  Olympics 


By  Hans  Kiwz  and  Michael  Girard 

On  Nov.  3  and  4,  die  Sewanee 
Fencing  Team  traveled  lo  Vanderbilt 
University  to  compete  in  theCumbcrland 
Open,  Sewanee's  first  tournament  of  the 
semester.  The  tournament  attracted 
contestants  from  The  University  of  the 
South,  MemphisState  University,  Baylor 
High  School,  VanderbiltUnivcrsity,  and 
various  independent  fencers  from  the 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  area. 
Open  foil,  the  first  event,  look 
place  on  Saturday  morning.  It  was  the 
most  popular  event  of  the  tournament 
and  attracted  31  entries.  In  foil  the  valid 
target  area  is  the  torso  and  five  points  arc 
needed  for  a  victory.  The  tournament 
was  conducted  in  round-robin  pools,  with 
the  lop  half  of  each  pool  moving  up  to  the 
next  round.  Four  members  of  the 
Sewanee  Fencing  Team  competed  in  ihc 
open  foil  competition:  Joshua  Boohcr, 
Michael  Girard,  Hans  Kunz,  and  Walter 
Tyree.  Booher  and  Kunz  both  failed  to 
advance  to  the  second  round ,  while  Girard 
and  Tyree  both  advanced  to  the  semi- 
finals. Girard  and  Tyree  finished  fourth 
and  fifth  respectively  in  their  semi-final 
pool. 

The  fenc  ing  team  returned  on  Sun- 
day to  compete  in  novice  foil  (a  tourna- 
ment for  foilist  who  have  fenced  for  less 
than  one  year)  and  men's  epee\  Two 
Sewanee  fencers,  Joshua  Booher  and 
Greg  Smith,  were  among  the  15  entries 
in  novice  foil.  Booher  advanced  to  the 
final  round,  finishing  an  impressive 
fourth. 


James  Brown  defends  himself  against  Walter  Tyree.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


Michael  Girard  and  Hans  Kunz 
represented  Sewanee  in  the  men's  open 
eped  tournament.  Eped  is  scored  to  five 
points,  but  unlike  foil,  the  entire  body  is 
target.  Both  fencers  advanced  to  the 
final  round  of  the  tournament.  Kunz 
ended  the  day  in  fifth  place,  while  Girard 
went  undefeated  in  the  final  round  to 
capture  a  first  place  finish. 

The  United  States  Fencing  Asso- 
ciation (USFA),  the  governing  body  of 
fencing  in  the  United  States,  provides  a 
rating  system  for  fencers.  Ratings  are 
used  to  place  fencers  according  to  their 
skill  level.  Most  fencers  are  unrated,  but 


at  the  Cumberland  Open,  three  ratings 
were  given.  One  Vanderbilt  fencer  and 
one  independent  fencer  received  an  "E" 
rating,  the  lowest  of  5  national  ratings  for 
a  fencer;  Girard  earned  a  "D"  rating  and 
became  the  first  fencer  in  the  more  than 
ten  year  history  of  the  Sewanee  Fencing 
Club  to  hold  a  rating. 

On  Nov.  1 1,  the  fencing  team  re- 
turned to  the  fencing  circuit,  this  time  to 
compete  in  the  Junior  Olympic  Qualifi- 
ers at  Baylor  High  School  in  Chattanooga. 
The  Junior  Olympics,  which  are  also 
sponsored  and  run  by  the  USFA,  are 
open  to  Fencers  under  the  age  of  twenty. 


The  top  three  finalists  in  each  category 
qualify  to  attend  the  Junior  Olympics, 
which  will  be  held  in  early  February  in 
Litde  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Booher  competed  in  under-20 
men's  foil,  while  Girard  and  Kunz  com- 
peted in  both  under-20  men's  foil  and 
epe6.  All  three  Sewanee  fencers  ad- 
vanced to  the  second  round  of  the  foil 
tournament,  but  Kunz  failed  to  move  to 
the  finals.  In  the  final  round  Joshua 
Booher  placed  sixth.  At  the  end  of  the 
finalsGirard  was  tied  forfirstwith  David 
McBride,  a  Baylor  fencer.  A  final  bout 
was  held  to  determine  the  first  place 
finisher.  McBride  won  the  final  bout, 
and  Girard  placed  second. 

In  epefi,  both  Sewanee  fencers, 
Girard  and  Kunz,  fenced  well.  In  the 
final  round  both  fencers  were  undefeated, 
and  first  and  second  places  were  deter- 
mined by  a  final  bout  between  the  two.  It 
was  a  close  bout  in  which  Kunz  prevailed 
and  earned  first  place.  Both  fencers 
qualified  for  the  Junior  Olympics  in  epefi, 
and  were  happy  with  their  results. 

After  these  two  tournaments,  the 
fencing  team  is  looking  forward  to  a 
prosperous  season  under  the  leadership 
of  team  captain  Walter  Tyree  and  sponsor 
Dr.  Arthur  Knoll.  Sewanee  Fencing 
hopes  to  attain  varsity  status  here  at  the 
University  by  showing  that  they  are  a 
dominating  team  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, currently  holding  one  of  the  few  "D" 
rated  fencers  in  the  state  and  many 
placings  in  the  final  rounds  of  the  tour- 
naments that  have  taken  place  this  sea- 


Sewanee  Volleyball  Captures  Third  in  Tournament 


by  Robin  Snyder 

The  Sewanee  Women's  Volleyball 
team  ended  its  season  November  2-3 
with  the  WIAC  Championship  Tourna- 
ment at  Centre  College  in  Danville, 
Kentucky.  After  a  mid-season  slump 
that  included  losses  lo  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Huntsville,  Oglelhorpe,  and 
Lee,  the  team  entered  the  tournament 
with  a  15-12  record.  The  team  was 
seeded  fourth  in  the  conference  due  to  its 
mediocre  performance  at  the  earlier 
WIAC  Kickoff  Tournament. 

The  team's  disappointing  end-of- 
the- season  losses  proved  a  difficult  hurdle 
toovercomeduring  the  final  tournament. 
The  Lady  Tigers,  however,  showed  their 
determination  and  endurance  in  all  of 
their  tournament  matches.  The  learn 
suffered  an  early  loss  to  arch-rival  Rhodes 


in  a  match  lhat  went  five  games,  15-17, 
15-13,  8-15,  15-12,  and  15-13.  This 
grueling  loss  was  a  disheartening  blow 
to  the  team.  The  Lady  Tigers  bounced 
back  with  a  four-game  victory  against 
Fisk.  Later  that  same  evening  the  Lady 
Tigers  faced  Asbury  to  whom  they  had 
lost  twice  in  earlier  season  play.  This 
was  Sewanee's  third  match  of  the  day, 
yet  they  emerged  victorious,  when  the 
final  whistle  blew.  The  following 
morning  at  900,  the  Lady  Tigers  faced 
Maryville  in  a  strenuous  match  that  left 
Sewaneedefeated.  Thus.theLady  Tigers 
finished  third  in  the  Conference,  im- 
proving their  pre- tournament  ranking  by 
one  spot. 

The  Lady  Tigers  ended  their  sea- 
son with  a  18-14  record  which  does  not 
reflect  the  skill  and  experience  they 
gained.   Not  only  did  the  young  team 


overturn  its  losing  image  from  previous 
years,  but  it  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  With  all  10  players  returning 
next  year,  Sewanee's  volleyball  team 
has  the  potential  for  a  very  successful 
season. 


Carol  Jones  takes  a  shot  for  Sewanee. 
Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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Swim  Team  Dives  Into  New  Season 


by  David  Wacaster 

The  swimming  season  officially 
started  Saturday,  November  10  with  a 
2:00  meet  against  Union  College  and 
Campbellsville  College  at  the  pool  in 
Juhan.  The  Sewanee  men  lost  to  Union 
byaseoreof53-42butbeatCambellsville 
by  a  score  of  70- 1 3 .  The  Sewanee  women 
lost  to  Union  by  a  score  of  66-49  and  beat 
Cambellsville  by  a  score  of  68-32. 

Even  though  the  Tigers  lost  to 
Union,  coaches  Mary  Kay  Samko  and 
Cliff  Afton  were  pleased  with  the  meet. 
"  At  first  glance  it  looks  disappointing," 
said  Afton,  "  but  actually  most  of  the 
team  were  able  to  swim  their  best  times 
so  far  this  year."  Samko  added, "  Prac- 
tices have  been  going  well  and  I  was 


really  pleased  with  the  performances  on 
Saturday." 

The  runners  competed  in  the 
following  events:  200-yard  Medley  Re- 
lay, 1000-yard  free-style ,  200-yard  free- 
style, 50-yard  free-style,  200-yard  indi- 
vidual medley,  100-yard  butterfly,  100- 
yard  free-style,  100-yard  backstroke, 
500-yard  free-style,  ,  100-yard  breast- 
stroke,  the  200-yard  free-style  relay ,  one- 
meter  diving,  one-meterdiving  oplionals. 

First  through  third  places  score 
five,  three,  and  one  points,  respectively. 
Diving  is  scored  separately. 

The  Tigers  travel  north  for  a 
meet  against  Transylvania  College.Nov. 
1 ,  before  the  Centre  Invitational  tourna- 
ment, Dec.  1. 


Sewanee  Auto  Repair 

Phillips  66  Products 

Tires,  Batteries,  Exhaust, 

Brakes,  Wrecker  Service 

Day  598-5743 

Night  598-5701 


Amy  Hill  swims  in  free-style  division.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


Home  of  Franklin  County's  Largest  Pizza" 

•  plenty  of  space  for  parties 

•  30"  party  pizza 

•  video  games,  pool  tables 

5:00  P.M.  -  Midnight 

Cumberland  Street  in  Cowan 

967-4207 

We  deliver  large  orders  to  Sewanee 


, ........ 
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Sewanee  Runner 
Competes  in  New  York 
Marathon 


by  Charlotte  Holdsworth 

Two  twenty-first  birthdays 
were  celebrated  on  November4  this  year. 
The  New  York  City  Marathon  celebrated 
twenty  one  years  of  running,  andFrancie 
Armstrong  received  her  twenty-first 
birthday  present — the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  New  York  and  participate  in  the 
26  mile  385  yard  run  through  the  five 
boroughs  of  the  city.  Francie,  for  whom 
this  has  been  a  dream  since  last  year,  ran 
in  the  marathon  with  some  25,000  other 
runners,  including  some  of  the  worlds 
greatest  marathoners,  as  well  as  people 
from  many  different  nations. 

Francie  has  been  running  for 
four  years  now.  She  started  in  high  school 
when  she  ran  a  mile  per  day  in  order  to 
train  and  get  in  shape  for  field  hockey. 
The  mileage  slowly  increased  until  she 
was  running  up  to  four  and  a  half  miles  a 
day  her  senior  year.  After  coming  to 
Sewanee,  she  started  running  six  miles  a 
day  and  decided  to  talk  to  Cliff  Afton 
about  a  training  program  for  marathon 
running.  In  her  freshman  year,  Francie 
ran  her  first  marathon,  The  Smoky 
Mountain  Marathon.  Her  longest  run 
before  thatrace  was  eighteen  miles,  which 
she  ran  with  a  running  partner.  The  New 
York  City  Marathon  was  Francie's  first 
marathon  without  a  running  partner, 
which  made  it  a  lot  harder,  she  said,  to 
maintain  impetus. 

Francie  sacrifices  a  lot  in  order 
to  run  for  such  extended  distances.  The 
training  time  alone  amounts  to  one  to 
two  hours  a  night,  and  her  average  train- 


ing week  adds  up  to  45  to  50  miles  every 
week.  Her  high  mileage  is  60  miles  in  a 
week,  which  is  a  lot  of  time  spent  out  on 
the  road.  Francie  trains  all  over  the 
Sewanee  campus  and  along  the  highway, 
although  in  the  mornings  she  especially 
enjoys  running  along  the  fire  roads  and 
trails  through  the  woods. 

Aside  from  the  time  that 
Francie  sacrifices  to  running,  she  also 
has  to  be  very  careful  regarding  her  diet. 
She  cats  no  red  meat,  and  only  minimum 
fat  foods:  no  junk  food,  ice  cream,  or  soft 
drinks.  She  says  that  sticking  to  her  eating 
regime  is  hardest  when  she  goes  on  trips 
with  the  field  hockey  team  and  they  stop 
at  fast  food  places,  as  well  as  when  she  is 
around  friends  who  are  eating  junk  foods 
and  drinking  beer. 

All  this  sacrifice  has  beert  worth 
it,  however.  Due  to  her  excellent  per- 
formance in  the  New  York  Marathon, 
Francie  has  qualified  for  the  prestigious 
Boston  Marathon.  The  New  York 
Marathon  itself  was  a  very  enjoyable 
experience  for  Francie,  although  the 
unexpectedly  warm  weather  made  run- 
ning "a  real  challenge".  According  to 
Francie,  if  she  hadn't  been  able  to  drink 
water  at  the  various  water  stations,  she 
would  have  had  a  much  harder  time 
running.  Many  New  Yorkers  were  out 
to  watch  the  race,  and  the  entire  affair 
became  "more  of  a  social  event  than  a 
running  event".  It  had  everything  that 
constitutes  a  party. loud  music,  lots  of 
beer,  and  swarms  of  people  enjoying 
themsclves....not  a  bad  birthday  present 
at  all! 


Exotic  Physical  Education 
Course  at  Sewanee 


by  Dinshaw  Mistry 

Cricket,  an  exciting  new  P.E. 
course  reminiscent  of  Sewanee's  Ox- 
ford heritage  and  incorporating  aspects 
from  the  United  States'  national  pas- 
time, will  be  offered  in  the  Spring  se- 
mester of  1991.  Cricket  is  similar  to 
baseball  and  softball  in  a  number  of 
ways.  One  major  difference  is  that, 
whereas  in  baseball,  the  batter  must  hit 
the  ball  within  a  90'  sector  in  front  of  the 
plate,  in  cricket  the  entire  field,  both  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  batter,  is  scoring 
territory.  Cricket  is  a  major  sport  in 
England,  the  Caribbean  Islands  such  as 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  Australia andNew 


Zealand,  on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  and 
in  South  Africa.  Experience  with 
Sewanee  students  has  shown  that  those 
with  skills  corresponding  to  an  average 
intramural  standard  in  games  like  base- 
ball, softball,  or  even  tennis  and  rac- 
quetball,  make  good  cricketers.  As  such, 
the  above  mentioned  criterion  is  the  only 
pre-requisite  for  the  course.  With  the 
coming  of  spring,  Sewanee  cricketers 
will  be  "playing  ball"  in  a  unique  way, 
bowling  a  "googly,"  diving  for  great 
catches,  and  walloping  theballall  around 
the  field.  Further  queries  about  the  game 
or  the  course  may  be  directed  to  Dinshaw 
Minstry ,  Sanjeeva  Senanayeke,  or  Arjun 
Charanjiva. 


No  Barn?  No  Problem! 


by  Luke  Wright 

With  a  tremendous  showing  at  The 
Murray  State  Horse  Show  on  Nov.  3  and 
4,  the  Sewanee  Equestrian  team  has 
moved  into  first  place  in  its  region.  The 
region  in  which  the  Tigers  compete  is 
comprised  of  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri. 

In  Hunt  Seat  riding,  the  type  of 
competition  in  which  Sewanee  competes, 
riders  are  judged  only  on  their  form,  not 
on  how  well  the  horse  performs.  The 
school  which  hosts  the  event,  not  the 
individual  riders  provides  the  horses. 

Sewanee  rider  Laura  Phillips 
won  High  Point  Rider  on  Saturday,  and 
and  Stephanie  Carr  won  Reserve  High 
Point  Rider  on  Sunday.  The  title  High 
Point  Rider  is  given  to  the  individual 
who  accumulates  the  most  points;  the 
Reserve  High  PointRider  is  therunnerup. 

Behind  the  strength  of  these  per- 
formances, as  well  as  the  solid  perfor- 
mances by  the  rest  of  the  team ,  the  Tigers 
won  the  ribbon  for  reserve  high  point 
team  on  Saturday,  and  high  point  team 
on  Sunday.  Using  an  eleven  rider  team, 
Sewanee  was  able  to  out-place  teams 
from  four  other  states,  some  of  which 


brought  almost  30  riders. 

In  the  series  of  Inter-Collegiate 
Horse  S  how  Association  events  in  which 
Sewanee  competes,  team  points  are  ac- 
cumulated and  a  running  total  is  kept. 
After  its  placing  at  this  show,  the  Tigers 
have  accumulated  more  team  points  than 
any  school  in  the  region.  It  is  interesting 
tonotethatthelHSAcircuitis  not  merely 
a  collection  of  small  private  schools,  but 
contains  over  four  large  state  schools, 
most  notably  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see at  Knoxville  and  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University. 

The  team  Sewanee  sent  to  the 
Murray  State  Horse  Show  consisted  of 
Stephanie  Carr,  Annie  Reinert,  Anne 
Grimsley,LauraPhillips,DebPodurgiel, 
Keri  Downing,  Beth  Foti,  Luke  Wright, 
Kim  George,  Erin  Sellers  and  team 
captain  Amy-Beth  Skelton. 

Four  Sewanee  riders  have  already 
accumulated  enough  points  to  qualify 
for  regional  competition  which  will  take 
place  this  spring.  Riders  who  place  well 
in  regional  competition  advance  to 
compete  in  zone  competition.  In  zone 
competition,  top  riders  from  several  re- 
gions compete  for  spots  in  the  national 
competition. 


Sewanee  Cagers  Set  to 
Open  Seasons 


by  Andy  Moore  and  Doug  Mook 

The  Sewanee  men's  basketball 
team  kicks  off  the  1990-91  season  Tues- 
day, Nov.  20  in  Nashville  against  David 
Lipscomb  University.  That  game  also 
marks  the  Sewanee  debut  of  head  coach 
Daniel  Chu.  Senior  co-captain  Kit  Walsh 
said  he  and  the  team  have  "overwhelm- 
ing confidence  in  coaches  Chu  and  [as- 
sistant coach  Tim]  Trantham.  Coach 
Chu  has  done  nothing  but  impress  all  of 
us  and  instilled  a  tremendous  amount  of 
confidence  [in  the  team]." 

Walsh  named  speed  as  the 
team's  strength  and  predicted  a  "fast- 
paced  style  of  play."  The  early  part  of 
the  Tigers'  schedule  will  provide  a  serious 
challenge,  and  Walsh  predicts,  "Our 
strength  will  be  tested  early  as  we  play 
nine  of  the  first  twelve  games  on  the 
road." 

The  Tigers  face  a  strong  foe  in 
their  opening  game.  David  Lipscomb  is, 
in  the  words  of  Walsh,  a"perennial  N  AIA 
power"  with  national  championship  ex- 
perience. The  Tigers'  first  home  chal- 
lenge comes  after  the  Thanksgiving  break 
when  they  host  Rust  College,!  Nov.  27.] 


The  women  began  their  season 
Saturday.Nov.  17athomeagainstToccoa 
Falls.  The  Lady  Tigers  will  take  the 
court  with  a  very  young,  inexperienced 
12-member  team.  Only  two  of  these 
twelve  are  returning  from  last  year,  and 
eight  are  freshmen.  Sophomore  captain 
Lynda  Motes  feels  the  Lady  Tigers  have 
a  lot  more  talent  than  in  the  past  and,  in 
spite  of  their  youth,  more  depth.  Motes 
also  cites  among  their  assets  several  three- 
point  shooters  and  a  strong  inside  group. 
She  foresees  a  fast  team  who  will  look  to 
run  the  ball  a  lot. 

Motes  says  sheand  the  team  are 
optimistic  about  this  season.  Their  first 
few  games  are  important,  Motes  feels. 
"Because  we're  so  young,  we  need 
confidence  early."  Motes  promises 
"more  exciting  basketball"  this  year  and 
encourages  everyone  to  lend  support  to 
both  teams. 
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Field  Hockey  Concludes  Successful  Season 


by  Katie  Patton 

Sewanee's  re-vitalized  field 
hockey  program  has  completed  its  first 
season  under  the  leadership  of  first-year 
coach  J.  Chapman  Davis,  finishing  with 
a  conference  record  of  8-4-1  and  an  over- 
all record  of  9-5-1.  Judging  from  the 
team's  outstanding  season,  Davis'  expe- 
rience, stemming  from  four  years  of 
varsity  play  at  Bates  College,  was  not 
lost  on  her  players. 

The  season  culminated  in  an 
invitation  to  the  TKT  (Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee)  Conference  Tournament, 
where  Sewanee  entered  as  the  fifth  seed. 
The  team  suffered  a  disappointing  loss  in 
their  opening  game  of  the  tournament  at 
the  hands  of  fourth  seed  and  rival 
Bellermine  College,  who  the  Tigers  de- 
feated during  season  play.  The  only  goal 
of  the  game  came  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  half  as  a  misdirected 
Bellermine  shot  deflected  off  a  Tiger 
defender's  foot  and  landed  in  the  cage, 
giving  Bellermine  the  1-0  victory. 

At  this  point,  Sewanee  was 
thrown  into  the  consolation  round.  Later 
that  evening  they  faced  a  challenging 


team  from  Michigan's  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege. The  Tigers  scored  their  first  goal 
when  a  picture  perfect  cross  by  senior 
Lynda  Hodgson  was  knocked  in  by 
freshman  left  wing  Anne  Farmer.  Later 
in  the  half,  the  Hodgson-Farmer  con- 
nection once  again  led  toa  scorc.carrying 
the  Tigers  to  a  late-night  victory  over 
Kalamazoo  that  earned  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  the  finals  of  the  conso- 
lations against  Frank  li  n  College  the  next 
morning. 

Sewanee  faced  a  hard  game  and 
a  tough  loss  against  Franklin  College. 
Two  goals  made  by  the  Tigers  were 
negated  by  the  referees.  One  was  ruled 
out  because  it  came  off  a  free  hit  by 
senior  Cynthia  Ellcdgc  that  was  not 
touched  by  an  offensive  stick  before  it 
crossed  the  goal  line.  The  second  was 
negated  under  charges  that  Elledge  used 
the  illegal  side  of  her  stick  to  bat  the  ball 
past  the  Franklin  goalie  deep  in  their 
circle.  The  final  score  was  1  -0,  Franklin. 

Sewanee  finished  fifth  in  the 
tournament  and  fifth  in  the  conference  of 
fifteen  teams,  an  outstanding  showing 


for  a  team  in  the  first  year  of  their  return 
to  varsity  play. 

One  player  remarked  "We 
fought  to  get  our  team  back,  and  the 
effort  was  worth  it  We  proved  that  we 
could  do  it." 

In  a  season  encompassing  such 
great  srct^ss,  there  arc  always  many 
outstanding  performances  that  require 
mention.  Sewanee  was  led  offensively 
by  freshman  Anne  Farmer  with  nine 
goals  this  season,  four  of  which  came  in 
a  7-0  defeat  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Junior  Leslie  Trimble  had  six  goals  for 
the  year,  five  of  them  during  an  astonish- 
ing three  game  spurt  in  mid-season. 

In  the  mid-field  the  Tigers 
looked  to center-middieCynthia  Ellcdgc, 
who  led  the  Tigers  with  7  assists,  and 
junior  lcft-middie  Elizabeth  Strand,  (a 
starter  in  every  game),  who  always  pro- 
vided strong,  consistent  play  and  leader- 
ship in  that  section  of  the  field. 

The  defensive  backs  formed  the 
solid  core  of  the  team.  Sewanee's  stand- 
outs at  half  back  were  freshman  center- 
half  Elizabeth  "Buffy"Gilman,  and  se- 


nior co-captain  Marshall  McGehee  on 
the  left  side  of  the  field. 

Senior  goalie  Alice  Nazro's 
year  was  nothing  short  of  spectacular. 
Eight  of  nine  Tiger  victories  were  shut- 
outs that  allowed  an  average  score  of  less 
than  one  goal  per  game. 

Senior  sweeper  and  co-captain 
Colleen  Fitzpatrick  dominated  play  in 
the  backficld  each  and  every  game  this 
season,  exhibiting  astonishingly  talented 
play  and  unparalleled  leadership  on  the 
field.  These  assets  led  to  her  placement 
on  Ihc  All-Conference  and  All-Touma- 
ment  Team  for  1990. 

In  summery,  Sewanee's  re-in- 
stated Varsity  Field  Hockey  program 
had  a  highly  successful  year.  With  strong 
coaching  and  experienced  play ,  this  team 
has  clearly  proven  the  worthiness  of  its 
addition  to  the  varsity  ranks  at  Sewanee. 
Returning  players  will  be  hard-pressed 
to  repeat  this  year's  successes,  particu- 
larly with  the  loss  of  five  starters — 
Fitzpatrick,  Nazro,  McGehee,  Elledge, 
and  Hodgson,  as  well  as  strong  off -the 
bench  players  Mitzi  van  der  Veer,  and 
Jenny  Jervis. 
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Inside  Art  in  Nashville 


by  Brett  Kennedy 

The  An  Department,  members 
of  the  Art  Forum,  and  other  interested 
students  recently  made  a  trip  by  char- 
tered bus  to  see  the  much  hyped 
Bridgestone  Tire  Company  Master- 
works  collection  at  the  Tennessee  State 
Museum  in  Nashville.  With  forty  odd 
students  in  tow,  Professors  Clark,  Plax, 
Carlos,  and  Malde  led  the  merry  band 
of  art  buffs  through  the  wilds  of  I-  24 
west  to  Nashville.  The  trip  was  enjoy- 
able, with  entertainment  provided  by 
Jennifer  Warmack  and  her  stirring 
rendition  of  an  Etta  James  song.  Once 
in  Nashville,  however,  the  first  event 
wasdisappointingtomost.  The  collec- 
tion was,  according  to  many  art  majors, 
poorly  curated.  Most  spoke  critically 
of  not  only  the  small  size  of  the  exhi- 
bition, but  also  of  barriers  which  pre- 
vented patrons  from  getting  close 
enough  to  the  works  to  truly  enjoy 
them.  Worse,  perhaps,  was  the  near 
constant  and  extremely  annoying 


buzzing  of  a  hyperactive  alarm  system. 
The  exhibit  was  so  short  in  fact,  most 
people  had  seen  everything  in  a  few 
minutes  and  were  left  wondering  exactly 
what  they  had  seen. 

After  seeing  the  Bridgestone 
exhibition,  the  art  adventurers  set  out 
for  the  newly  refurbished  full  scale 
replica  of  the  Parthenon  on  Nashville's 
fashionable  West  End.  Once  inside, 
the  monolithic  statue  of  Athena  awed 
almost  everyone,  as  did  the  amazing 
detail  of  the  Parthenon  itself.  The  trip 
to  the  Parthenon  made  up  for  the 
Bridgestone  disappointment. 

The  art  aficionados  were  then 
let  loose  on  West  End  where  much 
money  was  spent  at  the  now  famous 
Tower  Records.  The  trip  was  topped 
off  by  a  visit  to  Professor  Malde's  fa- 
vorite Thai  restaurant,where  everyone 
dined  to  their  delight  on  amazing  Ori- 
ental foods.  Wined,  dined,  and  relaxed 
the  Sewanee  students  slept  their  way 
back  to  the  Mountain  with  their  tummies 
full  of  Thai  food  and  their  minds  full  of 
poorly  curated  Impressionist  art. 


Election  Special  '90 

The  Way  It     The  Way  It 
Is  Ought  To  Be 

■Ann  Richards  wins  the  governorship      -She  chokes  on  George  Bush's  silver 
of  Texas.  foot  on  the  way  to  her  inauguration. 


-Jesse  Helms  refuses  to  fund  NEA  art 
because  it  is  "obscene". 

The  Simpsons  beat  Cosby  in  the  rat- 
ings. 

Unpopular  Massachusetts  Governor 
Mike  Dukakis  says  he  may  run  for 
President  again. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  passes  the  bar 
exam. 

Convicted  drug  user  and  ex-D.C. 
mayor  Marion  Barry  loses  bid  for  D.C. 
City  Council 


-NEA  refuses  to  fund  Jesse  Helms' 
campaign  because  he  is  "obscene." 

-Homer  Simpson  beats  Jesse  Jackson 
in  votes. 

-Get  a  clue,  Mike! 


-JFK,  Jr.  fails  bar  exam  and  is  forced  to 
enter  politics. 

-Convicted  drug  user  and  ex-D.C. 
mayor  Marion  Barry  loses  bid  for  D.C. 
City  Council 

by  Brett  Kennedy  and  Trey  Hunt 
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by  Brett  Kennedy 

The  Poet  Auden:  A  Personal  Mem 

by  A.L.  Rowse 

Weidenficld  &  Nicholson  1989 

A.L.  Rowse  is  a  writer  unknown 
to  most  Americans.  In  fact,  Rowse  is  so 
little  known  and  read  in  the  United  States 
that  the  venerable  New  York  Times 
misspelled  his  name  consistently 
throughout  a  review.  One  would  hope 
that  this  was  just  an  editorial  error. 

The  author  of  The  Poet  Auden: 
A  Personal  Memoir,  Rowse,  a  British 
writer,  is  now  in  his  eighties  and  knew 
poet  W.H.  Auden  during  their  years  of 
study  together  at  Oxford. 

In  this  supposedly  personal 
memoir,  scorn  and  sarcasm  abound. 
Rowse  does,  however,  abandon  all 
critical  expressions  when  dealing  with 
Auden.  At  times  the  praise  for  Auden  is 
so  lavish  that  one  wonders  if  the  author 
has  a  lingering  crush  on  the  poet  from  his 
college  days. 

The  disappointment  comes 
when  the  reader  realizes  that  although 
the  two  men  were  at  Oxford  together  and 
corresponded  periodically  throughout 
their  lives,  they  did  not  know  each  other 
very  well.  They  were  at  best  acquain- 
tances. 

Instead  of  an  unauthorized  bi- 
ography full  of  tales  of  Auden's  avowed 


vices,  such  as  alcohol  and  homosexual- 
ity, Rowse's  memoir  is  one  attempting 
quite  simply  to  trace  the  personality  of 
the  poet  through  his  work. 

In  this  task,  Rowse  succeeds  to 
a  fair  extent.  His  perceptions  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Auden's 
poetry  seem  on  the  mark.  The  personal 
notes  thrown  in  for  color,  such  as  the 
story  of  the  poet's  betrayal  by  his  long- 
time homosexual  lover  Chester  Kallman, 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  endeavor  and  seem 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  this  some- 
what scholarly  work. 

Unfortunately,  this  book  is  per- 
haps loo  much  of  a  critical  review.  It 
seems  to  capture  the  thrust  and  meaning 
of  Auden's  poetry,  but  at  times  it  fails  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  W.H.  Auden, 
the  man.  One  would  have  hoped  that  the 
poet's  old  school  chum  would  have  been 
able  to  delve  into  the  person  of  this  great 
British- American  writer.  Instead  he  pre- 
sents a  literary  paper  more  appropriate  to 
the  Royal  Academy  than  to  a  personal 
memoir. 

While  this  book  is  not  for  the 
timid  and  is  not  the  easiest  read,  The  Poet 
Auden:  A  Personal  Memoir  by  A.L. 
Rowse  may  prove  for  many  a  fine  intro- 
duction to  the  works  of  this  obscure 
author  as  well  as  provide  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  poetry  and  personality  of 
W.H.  Auden. 
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Pure  Pop  For  Now  People:  The  Bangles 


by  Greg  Clark 

BANGLES,  Greatest  Hits 

(Columbia  46125,  all  3  formats) 

Hero  Takes  a  Fall;  Going  Down  to 
Liverpool;ManicMonday;If  She  Knew  What 
She  Wants;  Walk  Like  An  Egyptian;  Walk- 
ing Down  Your  Street;  Following;  Hazy 
Shade  of  Winter;  In  Your  Room;  Eternal 
Flame;  Be  With  You;  I'll  Set  You  Free; 
Everything  I  Wanted;  Where  Were  You  When 
I  Needed  You. 

Along  with  country  and  west- 
ern, tuneful  pop  is  the  contemporary 
musical  medium  most  likely  to  bring  a 
smirk  to  the  faces  of  the  self-styled  hip. 
lis  tendency  to  emphasize  melody  over 
rhythm,  its  predisposition  to  major  keys 
and  lyrical  optimism,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  rendered  sterile  or  maudlin  by 
cynical  manipulators  -  Madonna  comes 
immediately  to  mind  -  make  the  form 
easy  prey  for  criticism.  Paradoxically, 
however,  many  of  pop's  smuggest  bc- 
litllers  can  be  heard  to  heap  praise  on 
such  gifted  practitioners  of  the  Eenrc  as 
the  Beatles  and  the  Smiths. 

Although  not  in  the  same  class 
as  either  of  the  latter,  the  al  I- female  group 
the  Bangles  produced  some  of  the  finest 
pop  records  of  the  last  decade.  Their 
career  is  also  an  object  lesson  in  what 
happens  when  a  pop  band  allows  market 
calculation  to  supersede  musical  con- 
viction. 

The  group  began  early  in  1981 
as  the  Bangs  with  Vicki  Peterson  on  lead 
guitar,  hersister  Debbi  on  drums,  Susanna 
Hoffs  on  rhythm  guitar,  and  Annette 
Zilinskas  on  bass.  They  had  already 
changed  their  name  to  the  Bangles  and 
distinguished  themselves  on  Los  Ange- 
les' neo-psychedelic  "Paisley  Under- 
ground" circuit  by  1982,  the  year  they 
issued  a  5-lrack  EP  entitled  simply 
Bangles  on  the  independent  Faulty 
Records. 

The  band's  musical  tastes  were 
clearly  signaled  by  the  disc's  cover  and 
label  graphics,  the  formerrecalling  Klaus 
Voorman's  spidery  pen  -  and  -  ink  draw- 
ing on  the  sleeve  of  the  Beatles'  1966  LP 
Revolver  and  the  latter  a  goof  on  the 
label  design  employed  from  about  1963 
to  1967  for  EPs  on  Parlophone,  the  EMI 
subsidiary  which  issued  all  of  the  Beatles' 
records  in  Britain  up  to  Hey  Jude. 

The  most  Beatlish  of  the  EP's 
songs  was  I'm  in  Line,  which  like  the 
Jam's  Start!  (1980)  was  directly  mod- 
eled on  George  Harrison's  Taxman,  the 
lead  tune  from  Revolver.  The  influence 
of  Yardbirds  singles  like  1 965 '  s  For  Your 
Love  weighs  heavily  on  I  Want  You, 
while  a  Bo-Diddleyesque  shuffle  (prob- 


ably via  the  Stones)  propels  How  Is  The  video  for  Hero  Takes  A  Fall  -  and  its 

Air  Up  There?  delectable  lead  vocalist  Susanna  -  at- 

As  one  would  expect  of  prod-  tracted  the  attention  of  Prince.    After 

ucts  of  the  "New  Wave,"  the  group  itself  seeing  them  live,  he  offered  the  group  a 

wrote  all  but  one  of  the  songs  on  the  EP  catchy  lunccalled  Manic  Monday  which 

and  played  everything  on  the  disc  except  would  easily  have  fit  onto  his  own  neo- 


the  occasional  piano;  lead  vocals  were 
democratically  shared  by  Susanna,  Vicki, 
and  Debbi.  While  the  band's  own 
melodies  are  not  especially  distinguished 
at  this  stage  and  their  musicianship 


psychedelic  LP  Around  the  World  In  A 
Day,  released  early  in  1985.  Instead 
Manic  Monday  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year  as  the  kickoff  track  and 
first  single  on  the  Bangles'  second  LP, 


merely  adequate,  their  lead  and  harmony     Different  Light,  which  like  its  predeces 
vocalsarcaJreadymcllifluousandhighly     sor  was  produced  by  David  Kahne. 


distinctive.  To  judge  from  the  cover 
photos,  the  group's  "look"  was  also  as 
refreshingly  unstudied  as  their  sound. 

By  1984  Annette  Zilinskas  had 
left,  Michael  Steele  had  taken  her  place, 
and  the  band  had  been  signed  to  Co- 
lumbia, the  label  for  which  they  would 
record  up  until  their  breakup  in  1989. 
Both  Hero  Takes  a  Fall  and  Going  Down 
to  Liverpool  on  Greatest  Hits  are  taken 
from  the  group's  first  LP,  1984's/U/Over 
the  Place;  the  former  tune  was  also 
issued  as  the  band's  first  single  backed 
with  Where  Were  You  When  I  Needed 
You. 

With  the  exception  of  strings 
on  one  track  and  some  phasing  on  sev- 
eral o\hors,AUOver  the  Place's  producer 
and  engineer  David  Kahne  wisely  chose 
to  showcase  the  group's  guitar-driven 
sound,  the  latter  considerably  more 
competent  and  confident  than  on  the 
debut  EP.  The  other  great  improvement 
on  All  Over  the  Place  is  Susanna's  lead 
vocals,  which  grace  five  of  the  record's 
1 1  tracks. 

Like  Ronnie  Spector,  lead 
singer  with  mid-60s  girl  group  the 
Roncttes,  Susanna  now  clearly  possessed 
-  or  was  possessed  by  -  a  quavering, 
heart-stopping,  come-hither  alto  which 
seemed  both  little-girl  innocent  and 
worldly-wise  al  the  same  time.  The 
cover  photos  also  revealed  the  group  to 
be  much  better  dressed  and  groomed  - 
and  decidedly  sexier  -  than  two  years 
before. 

But  although  their  songwriting 
had  improved  markedly,  only  one  of  All 
Over  the  Place's  eight  originals  -  Hero 
Takes  A  Fall  -  was  considered  good 
enough  for  the  Greatest  Hits  compila- 
tion; Kimberly  Rew's  Going  Down  to 
Liverpool  was  first  heard  on  Katrina  and 
the  Waves'  1983  debut  album  and  Sloan 
and  Barn's  Where  Were  You  first  ap- 
peared on  the  soundtrack  of  Herman's 
Hermits'  1965featurefilm//o/d  On.  The 
Bangles'  relative  weakness  in  the 
tunesmithing  department  would  remain 
their  Achilles'  heel  right  up  until  their 
demise. 

Luckily  for  them,  however,  the 


Manic  Monday  exemplifies 
everything  that  is  right  and  wrong  about 
the  tunes  and  production  on  Different 
Light.  Susanna's  tremulous  lead  vocal 
and  the  three  others'  rich,  smooth  har- 
monies are  simply  thrilling:  Susanna's 
seductive  and  alluring  pronunciation  of 
the  word  "day"  -  actually  "day-ee"  -  in 
the  penultimate  line  of  the  song's  first 
chorus  can  on  ly  be  compared  with  Ronnie 
Spector's  heartstopping  enunciation  of 
"ooh-wee  baby"  in  the  second  chorus  of 
the  Ronettes'  1964  single  Baby  I  Love 
You.  These  attractionsandthecatchiness 
of  the  song  itself  helped  push  Manic 
Monday  to  number  2  on  the  singles  charts 
in  the  early  spring  of  1986. 

However,  the  Bangles'  own 
guitars,  bass,  and  drums  are  all  but  bur- 
ied under  layers  of  keyboards  and  syn- 
thesizers which  both  sweeten  and 
emasculate  the  track  at  the  same  time; 
from  this  point  on  a  keyboardist  was 
needed  to  help  the  band  approximate 
their  recorded  sound  at  live  shows.  Only 
a  handful  of  the  12  tunes  on  Different 
Light  escape  like  treatment  and  only 
four  of  the  12  were  penned  entirely  by 
the  group,  the  remaining  eight  being 
collaborations  or  outside  material. 

The  second  single,  JulesShear's 
memorable  If  She  Knew  What  She 
Wants,  falls  into  the  latter  category. 
Although  distinguished  by  a  magisterial 
production  and  a  superb  lead  vocal  by 
Susanna,  it  barely  scraped  into  the  Top 
30,  perhaps  because  of  the  untraditional 
arrangement  of  its  verses,  choruses,  and 
middle  eight.  The  third  single,  Liam 
Sternberg's  gimmicky  Walk  Like  An 
Egyptian,  fared  much  better,  reaching 
number  1  at  the  very  end  of  1986.  In  the 
accompanying  video,  the  girls  lip- 
synched  the  song  "live"  in  heavy  makeup 
and  skimpy  miniskirts  and  under  tangles 
of  teased  hair,  their  parodic  posing,  pout- 
ing, and  posturing  a  testimonial  to  the 
contagiousness  of  the  Billy  Idol  Disease. 

The  Bangles'  increasing  will- 
ingness to  surrender  their  artistic  integ- 
rity to  the  calculations  of  sound  stylists 
and  image  handlers  was  confirmed  by 
their   1987  cover  of  Simon   and 


Garfunkel's  1966  hit  A  Hazy  Shade  of 
Winter.  Produced  by  Rick  Rubin  for  the 
LP  soundtrack  of  the  film  Less  than  Zero 
and  also  released  as  a  single,  their  re- 
make is  distinguished  by  an  ethereal  30- 
second  intro  which  leads  into  an  other- 
wise largely  faithful  recreation  of  the 
original  driven  by  drumming  which 
sounds  suspiciouslymachine-generated. 

After  A  Hazy  Shade  of  Winter, 
the  manipulated  sound  of  the  group's 
final  LP,  1988's  Everything,  came  as  no 
surprise.  Davitt  Sigerson's  production 
is  even  glossier  and  more  sterile  than 
David  Kahne's  on  Different  Light;  on 
only  one song.SomeDreamsCome True, 
is  the  group's  spunk  and  charm  really 
allowed  to  shine  through.  Although  in- 
dividual band  members  had  a  hand  in  the 
writing  of  all  of  Everything's  13  tunes, 
only  two  were  penned  without  outside 
help.  The  airbrushed  sleeve  photos 
suggest  that  the  group  spent  more  time 
with  their  hairdressers  and  makeup 
artistes  than  theydidrecording  the  album; 
similar  shots  can  be  seen  on  the  cover  of 
Greatest  Hits. 

Of  all  the  songs  on  Everything, 
the  most  appalling  is  the  mawkish  ballad 
Eternal  Flame;  tellingly,  it  became  the 
group's  second  number  1  single.  The 
leaden,  bombastic  stadium-rocker 
Watching  the  Sky  makes  for  a  close 
second.  At  the  same  time,  therecord  also 
contains  several  of  the  group's  finest 
moments.  OneoftheseisInYourRoom, 
a  jaunty  slice  of  power  pop  with  some  of 
Susanna's  gutsiest  vocals. 

The  other,  I'll  Set  You  Free,  is 
distinguished  by  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
hilarating chorus  in  the  Bangles'  entire 
oeuvre;  that  the  group  realized  this  is 
suggested  by  the  extraordinary  harmonies 
which  they  fashioned  to  enframe  the 
melody  line.  The  take  of  the  song  on 
Greatest  Hits  is  graced  both  by  a  fabu- 
lous a  cappella  introduction  and  break 
and  by  an  extended  fade  which  allows 
lead  vocalist  Susanna  to  loosen  up  and 
ride  the  chorus  for  all  it's  worth.  In  the 
mind  of  this  writer,  only  RonnieSpector's 
delirious  "whoah-oh-ohs"  at  the  end  of 
the  Ronettes'  1964  single  Walking  in  the 
Rain  -  the  inspiration  for  Bruce 
Springsteen's  whoopings  at  the  close  of 
Bom  to  Run  (1975)  -  can  hold  a  candle  to 
Susanna's  inspired  singing  on  this  track. 

With  the  Bangles'  dissolution  a 
year  later,  one  of  the  1980s'  most  enjoy- 
able bands  sadly  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  Whether  or  not  the  individual 
members  will  shine  in  other  groups  or  as 
solo  artists  remains  to  be  seen;  their 
work  as  the  Bangles,  however,  will  al- 
ways thrill  unashamed  aficionados  of 
joyous,  unalloyed  pop. 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Movie  Review 


by  Brett  Kennedy 

Avalon,  the  movie,  is  being 
promoted  as  a  story  of  growing  up  all 
over  again.  This  advertising  is  amaz- 
ingly accurate.  The  movie  is  the  auto- 
biographical story  of  its  director,  Barry 
Levinson,  who  gained  much  acclaim 
for  his  direction  of  Rain  Man  . 

The  story  of  A  valon  is  one  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  three  gen- 
erations of  Jewish  housewares  sales- 
men and  their  families.  From  immi- 
grantbeginnings./l  valon  traces  the  tale 
of  one  man's  coming  to  America,  the 
building  of  his  family,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  their  lives.  The  film  is  touching 
and  funny.  From  the  familial  banter  of 
the  grandmother  and  the  grandfather, 
(played  to  perfection  by  Lou  Jacobi  and 
Joan  Plowright),  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  this  movie  has  moments 
every  person  of  every  background  can 
relate  to. 


The  best  moments  in  the  film 
come  not  from  Jacobi  or  Plowright, 
however,  but  instead  from  Elizabeth 
Perkins,  a  frustrated  young  Jewish 
mother  learning  to  drive.  Perkins, 
whom  many  will  remember  from  About 
Last  Night,  delivers  a  humorous  and 
truly  endearing  performance.  She 
emerges  as  someone  every  man  would 
want  to  marry.  Perkins  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  star  after  limited  recognition  for 
several  stellar  performances  in  the  80s. 
She  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
Irene  Dunne  of  the  90s.  Overall, 
Avalon  (the  name  is  taken  from  the  city 
section  of  Baltimore  where  the  family 
lived  before  moving  to  the  suburbs)  is 
a  top  notch  film.  The  story  is  first-rate, 
the  performances  are  above  average, 
and  the  period  depiction  is  near  perfect. 
This  film  is  successful  and  worth  see- 
ing because  Avalon  and  its  players  have 
the  qualities  the  Hollywood  of  late  has 
lacked — style,  wit,  and  grace 


Man  on  the  Street 


Q:  What  outrageous  act  would  you 
dofor$1000? 

Victoria  Koger:  Pose  nudo  for 
the  art  department. 

Holly  Kirkgard:  Get  in  a  Porsche 
with  David  Wilbourn  on  a  West  Vir- 
ginia highway. 

ChrislieKizen  Dyemyhairblack. 

JasonForresler:  Doubledatewith 
Coach  Samko 

Matt  Skinner:  Streak  Oailor. 

Ginger  Jolty:  ForSl  ,000,1  would 
sing  a  solo  in  All  Saints*  Chapel. 

Faith  Tibbals:  Run  53  miles  to 
Chattanooga. 

Carl  Jones:  Shaving  cream 
someone's  dorm  room-not  my  own. 

David  Dault:  Pledge  KA.. 


Eliot  Perkins:  For  $100,000  I 
would  run  nude  through  the  halls 
screaming  like  a  banshee. 

Daphne  Owens:  1  am  NOT  that 
kind  of  girl. 

JackChambcrs:  Whatoutragcous 
act  wouldn't  I  do  for  $  1 ,000? 

Brian  Cooksey:  I'd  live  in  lower 
Gailor.  It  would  take  six  digits  to  put 
me  in  Cannon. 

Ann-EliseLewallen:  Jump  from 
the  top  of  the  Bell  Tower  with  a  bunjy 
cord  strapped  to  my  ankles. 

John  Gross:  Rap  naked  with  Jeff 
Hunt  at  the  VC's  Open  House. 

David  Hall:  Walk  my  six-year 
old  daughter  past  fraternity  row  on  the 
Saturday  night  of  Party  Weekend. 

Foley  Beach:  Have  a  milk  shake 
with  Peter  Gudaitis. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 
Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m 
No  food  exchange. 
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AND  FINALLY... 


University  Destroys  Historic  Dormitory, 
Military  Barracks 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

Far  above  the  clouds, 

Wrapped  in  a  mysterious 

fog  of  blue  smoke, 

Lives  a  mythical 

colony  of  men  without  bodies.. 

Heads,  which  float  in  a 

Burning  Snow, 

In  the  Castle, 

Selden. 


safety  crew  inside  to  set  fire  to  one  room 
at  a  time.  Another  crew  would  take  a 
hose  inside  and  knock  the  fire  out. 

"At  2:00  p.m.  we  set  the  building 


Selden  inherited  its  name  from  the 
Selden  family,  which  lived  on  Alabama 
Avenue  after  moving  to  Sewanee  from 
Macon,  Georgia.   Sons  of  the  Seldens 


on  fire  at  several  points  and  let  it  bum.  attended  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School, 
We  used  diesel,  straw,  wood,  and  flame  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  and  the 
to  light  it.  Both  students  and  community    College. 


The  Seldens  owned  a  lovely  big 
house  across  from  the  library,  but  it  had 
to  be  moved  when  Woods  Lab  was  built 
in  the  1960s.  It  was  transported  to  behind 
where  Selden  Hall  itself  used  to  be,  and 


participated  in  the  action,  which  helped 
us  to  finish  by  8:00  p.m." 

"This  fire  was  an  excellent  expe- 
rience for  our  sophomores  and  juniors, 
who  have  not  yet  had  to  deal  with  any 
-Anonymous  major  structure  fires.  Someof  thepeople    they  added  a  smaller  house  to  the  side, 

from  the  more  rural  areas  have  not  even    Students  boarded  there,"  said  University 
Some  may  say  that  dwellers  of     been  in  smoke  before.    It  turned  out    Assistant  Historiographer  Elizabeth 
Selden  Hall  were  "free  spirits,"  but  for     really  well,  because  no  one  did  anything    Chitty. 

the  most  part  they  simply  lived,  studied,     ihey  were  not  supposed  to,"  said  Student  "I  remember  that  those  boys  who 

Chief  Gray  Taylor.  lived  in  Selden  were  often  characterized 

Green  was  pleased  with  the  results    as  'free  spirits.'    There  was  never  a 
and  congratulated  everyone  for  a  job     matron  in  the  dorm,  and  the  boys  could 


and  enjoyed  the  life  they  led  on  the 
Mountain. 

Selden  Hall,  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  poetry,  was  recently  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  Sewanee  Fire  De- 
partment with  the  assistance  of  squads 
from  eight  fire  departments  in  Franklin 
County  Nov.  11.  Its  last  formal  usage 
was  in  1980,  when  students  lived  there. 
Due  to  the  implied  fire  hazards  of  the 
building,  the  University  decided  to  de- 
stroy it  permanently. 

When  called  upon  to  bum  Selden, 
the  Sewanee  Fire  Department  decided  to 
make  theexperience  an  educational  one. 
They  invited  all  the  fire  departments  in 
the  county  to  assist  with  the  process  as 
well  as  get  some  practice  with  actual  fire 
work. 

"Whenever  you  get  an  opportunity 
like  this  one,  it  is  a  rare  find  and  wise  to 
take  advantage  of  iL  As  soon  as  we 
learned  of  what  we  were  todo,  we  called 
the  other  departments  and  asked  them  to 
participate  in  a  'bum  school.'  We  also 
needed  the  other  groups  to  help  us  by 
sending  engines  so  that  our  own  territory 
would  be  protected  in  case  we  should 
have  an  actual  emergency,"  said  Sewanee 
Fire  Chief  David  Green. 

Firedepartmentsfrom  Capitol  Hill, 
Centennial, Cowan,  Crow  Creek  Valley, 
Decherd,  Estill  Springs,  North  Franklin 
County,  and  Winchester  participated  in 
the  exercise. 

The  participants  boarded  up  por- 
tions of  the  building,  blacked  out  the 
windows  to  reduce  visibility,  filled  the 
rooms  with  smoke  from  a  smoke  gen- 
erator, and  went  in  teams  of  two  to  rescue 
one  another  in  an  exercise  known  as 
"smoke  work"  on  Nov.  10.  This  type  of 
activity  required  air-pacs,  self-contained 
breathing  apparatuses. 

"On  Sunday  morning  at  8:00  we 
began  to  set  up  hoses  to  practice  'one- 
roomer'  fires,"  added  Green.  "We  had  a 


well  done. 

Originally,  Selden  Hall  was  part 
of  Camp  Forrest  in  Tullahoma,  which 
ceased  operation  after  World  War  II. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  as  the  tem- 
porary military  barracks  became  obso- 
lete, they  were  donated  to  colleges  all 
over  the  country.  Sewanee  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  barracks  which  later  came 
to  be  known  as  Barnwell,  Barton,  Selden, 
Woodland,  Palmetto — which  was  con- 
verted into  a  senior  citizens'  center  for 
community  use — and  "the  wrestling 
room"  at  the  back  of  Hamilton  Hall. 
Each  of  these  structures  was  dismanUed 
in  sections  and  transported  to  the 
Mountain  for  University  use  after  the 
war. 

Before  Selden  was  destroyed,  it 
was  one  of  four  remaining  barracks — 
now  only  Barnwell,  the  wrestling  room, 
and  Palmetto  still  stand. 

Located  to  the  left  of  the  silvicul- 
ture building,  Selden  served  many  pur- 
poses during  its  years  at  Sewanee.  In  its 
earliest  years,  when  Sewanee  was  still  a 
mcn'scollege,  Selden  was  used  to  house 
female  guests,  including  members  of 
visiting  athletic  teams,  girls  who  were  on 
campus  for  formals,  and  those  who  came 
for  party  weekends. 

Until  ten  years  ago,  Selden  was  a 
male  dormitory.  After  its  function  as  a 
part  of  University  housing  ended,  it  was 
used  mainly  for  storage.  In  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  subjected  to  much  pil- 
lage and  destruction  of  its  inner  con- 
tents— including  much  graffiti.  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
College  h  ive  taken  the  liberty  to  remove 
all  r  t  the  oath  room  fixtures,  the  windows, 
the  blinds,  and  even  some  of  the  artwork 
that  remained  on  its  walls. 


come  and  go  as  they  pleased." 


For  a  few  years  the  Deans  of  the 
School  of  Theology  lived  in  the  old 
Seldwn  house.  Eventually,  it  too  had  to 
be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  modem 
structures. 

"It  seems  as  if  they  had  a  little  bit 
of  trouble  with  Selden  through  the  years," 
said  Supervisor  of  Custodians  Paul 
Mooney.  "At  one  point  it  was  open  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to  live  there.  When 
this  got  to  be  too  much  of  a  disruption  to 
the  rest  of  campus  life,  the  University 
opened  the  house  to  some  fraternity 
brothers,  who  kept  it  quiet  for  a  few 
years. 

"I  guess  the  Deans  thought  that  it 
wasn't  nice  enough  for  students  to  live 
there,  so  they  made  the  decision  to  tear  it 
down.  If  it  was  left  up  to  the  students, 
they  would  still  be  living  there.  With 
twenty-one  singles  and  no  matron,  it  was 
a  favorite  among  the  students." 


Sewanee  firefighters  control  the  burning  ofSeldon  Hall.  Photos  by  Lyn 
Hutchinson. 
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Dean  Patterson  Resigns,  Returns  to  Classroom 


Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R. 
Williamson  announced  Dec.  6  that  W.  Brown 
Patterson,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  has  decided  to  return  to  his  full- 
time  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of 
History. 

"Brown  Patterson 's  tenure  as  dean 
has  been  truly  outstanding,"  said  Williamson. 
"Underhis  leadership  the  excellent  academ  ic 
tradition  of  Sewanee  has  been  not  only 
maintained,  but  also  enhanced  The  quality 
of  our  faculty  and  the  rigor  of  our  instruc- 
tional curriculum  have  never  been  better." 

Patterson,  who  will  continue  to 
serve  as  dean  until  July  31,  1991,  before 
returning  to  full-time  teaching  in  the  Advent 
semester  of  the  1991-92  academic  year, 
cited  his  desire  to  "focus  on  teaching  and 
scholarship"  as  the  fundamental  factor  in  his 
decision. 

"1  have  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  feel  that  the  state  of  the  university 
isexcellent,"  saidPauerson.  "I  am  delighted 
with  Sewanee's  leadership  and  believe  my 
ten  years  as  dean  have  been  an  appropriate 
length  of  time." 

"Dean  Patterson's  decade  of  lead- 
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W.  Brown  Paterson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Public  Relations  Office. 
ership  has  influenced  every  facet  of  college 
life:  faculty,  undergraduates,  and  staff,"  said 
Williamson.  "Improvements  in  faculty 
compensation,  an  emphasis  on  teaching, 
and  a  faculty  engaged  in  professional  ac- 
tivities— field  trips,  symposia,  research, 


publication,  presentation  of  papers — have 
characterized  his  term.  And,  in  the  last  year 
he  has  helped  bring  about  significant  changes 
in  the  curriculum." 

"There  has  also  been  major 
progress  in  admissions,  with  both  the  num- 


ber of  applicants  and  the  quality  of  incoming 
students  [improving],"  added  Patterson.  "I 
strongly  believe  the  faculty  and  the  admin- 
istration are  working  together  to  address 
issues  which  improve  the  quality  of  the 
undergraduate  experience. 

"Among  the  positive  changes  in 
student  life  are  a  variety  of  new  courses  and 
academic  programs,  more  diversity  on  cam- 
pus and  an  improved  cultural  climate.  Fra- 
ternities and  sororities  are  also  looking  at 
their  responsibilities  more  seriously." 

Williamson  acknowledged 
Patterson's  instrumental  role  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South. 

"Dean  Patterson  has  been  a  major 
force  in  higher  education  in  our  region  and 
an  outstanding  representative  of  the  uni- 
versity. Wc  arc  delighted  he  will  remain  an 
active  and  essential  member  of  the  Sewanee 
family." 

Williamson  also  announced  that 
he  and  Provost  Frederick  Croom  will  inter- 
view all  full-time  college  faculty  members 
and  senior  administrative  staff  about  the 

See  Patterson  page  2 


University  to  Close  Sewanee  Inn  this  Summer 


By  Barbara  L.  Harris 

Thomas  R.KeppIe,  University  Vice- 
President  for  Business  and  Community 
-  Relations,  announced  recently  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  withdraw  the  Sewanee  Inn  from 
the  commercial  motel  business,  effective 
July  31, 1991. 

"After  a  lengthy  evaluation,  we 
concluded  the  estimated  cost  of  repairing 
and  refurbishing  the  inn  precluded  the  uni- 
versity from  maintaining  a  competitive 
commercial  establishment.  Consequently, 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  with  Suzann 
and  John  Stamps,  the  current  operators  of 
the  inn ,  to  discontinue  commercial  operations 
next  summer,"  said  Kepple  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  closing  of  the  establish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcia  Clarkson, 
director  of  University  Services.acommiuee 


from  the  Board  of  Regents  was  set  up  last 
year  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  Sewanee 
Inn,  and  it  was  this  committee's  decision  to 
close  it 

"As  of  yet,  no  decision  has  been 
made  about  the  actual  plans  for  the  inn,  but 
we  hope  to  have  some  tentative  plans  ready 
to  present  to  the  Board  ofRegents  when  they 
meet  in  February,"  said  Clarkson. 

Clarkson  added  that  when  events 
like  the  Board  of  Regents'  meeting  take 
place,  not  all  participants  can  fit  into  Rebel's 
Rest,  and  the  University  recognizes  the  need 
for  additional  accommodations.  This  is 
why  there  is  hope  that  "there  will  be  some 
limited  restoration  operation"  in  order  to 
make  part  of  the  inn  into  some  sort  of  guest 
house.  Some  work  would  have  to  be  done, 
but  it  would  not  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
refurbishing  the  entire  24-room  motel. 


'Most  people  have  no  idea  of  the 
cost  of  renovating  the  motel,"  saidClarkson. 
"With  all  the  other  renovation  projects  un- 
derway, we  simply  can '  t  do  the  Sewanee  Inn 
as  well.  But  we  do  want  to  do  some  resto- 
ration on  the  building." 

"We  will  be  exploring  ways  to 
ensure  the  inn  is  maintained  in  some  form  to 
serve  the  community  as  a  guest  house,  meet- 
ing place,  or  in  some  other  capacity,"  con- 
curred Kepple,  who  expressed  the 
University's  gratitude  to  the  Stampses  for 
their  operation  of  the  inn  and  indicated  that 
all  commitments  through  next  summer 
would  be  honored. 

"The  Sewanee  Inn  is  a  landmark 
which  has  served  the  University  community 
for  almost  forty  years,"  said  Kepple. 

The  current  Sewanee  Inn  is  not  by 
any  means  the  first  of  its  name.  The  first 


Sewanee  Inn  was  a  wooden  building  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Elliott  Hall.  It  was 
owned  by  a  Montgomery  judge  named  John 
D.  Phelan  before  and  during  the  existence  of 
the  confederacy.  He  built  the  house  himself 
and  took  in  paying  guests. 

The  present  Elliott  Hall  became 
the  next  Sewanee  Inn  after  Phelan's  house 
was  torn  down.  Elliott  served  as  an  inn 
during  the  summer  months  and  as  a  men's 
residence  hall  during  the  winter.  It  was 
joined  by  Tuckaway  in  1930,  and  both  inns 
had  rooms  for  paying  guests  year  round. 
This  practice  ended  in  the  early  1950s,  and 
there  was  no  inn  for  several  years. 

The  current  Sewanee  Inn  opened 
its  doors  in  1957,  just  in  time  for  the 
University's  centennial  celebration.  Mem- 
See  Sewanee  Inn  page  2 
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Summer  School  Applications  Available 


by  Stacey  Hillock 

Applications  are  presently  being  ac- 
cepted for  Sewanee's  1991  summer  school 
program.  Interested  students  may  acquire 
applications  from  the  Summer  School  office 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  Walsh-Ellett 
between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

Hoffman  Hall,  Tuckaway  Inn,  and 
the  Spanish  House  (each  of  which  will  have 
aProctorand  Matron  in  residence)  will  open 
June  9  for  Summer  School  students,  and 
classes  will  commence  the  following  day. 
Final  examinations  will  be  given  July  20,  at 
which  point  the  five-and-a-half  week  pro- 
gram will  conclude. 

Students  may  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  offered  by  each  depart- 
ment, including  tutorials  in  Anthropology, 
English,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  and  Reli- 
gion. The  cost  of  these  courses  will  be  $2 10 
per  semester  hour,  half  the  costof  a  semester 
hour  during  the  regular  academic  year.  Fi- 
nancial aid  will  not  beavailable,  but  students 
may  find  employment  with  the  Admissions 
office,  where  they  may  conduct  lours,  or 
with  local  establishments  such  as  Shenani- 
gans. 

The  Summer  School  program  will 
not  offer  the  usual  healthy  social  life  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  normal  academic 
year,  however,  students  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  numerous  inter- 
esting and  unique  activities,  including  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  which  will 
draw  celebrated  writers  from  across  the 


country  to  the  Mountain  July  16-28.  An- 
other interesting  program  to  parallel  Sum- 
mer School  will  be  the  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Program,  to  be  heldJune  22-30, 1991. 
Participants  in  this  program  will  perform 
various  musical  pieces  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dent enjoyment. 

Director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer 
School  and  Professor  of  English  John  V. 
Reishman  suggested  that  "summer  school 
simplifies  the  social  life  and  amplifies  aca- 
demic life.  It  offers  close  faculty-student 
relations.and  students  are  able  to  concentrate 
solely  on  areas  of  difficulty — for  instance, 
Mathematics— and  thereby  improve  their 
skills.  Classes  will  be  held  six  days  a  week, 
including  the  fourth  of  July,  compressing 
weekends  into  one  day,  Sunday. 

"Summer  school  is  a  good  way  for 
incoming  freshmen  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Sewanee  environment  in  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere than  during  the  intensity  of  the 
first  semester,  and  it  is  also  a  way  to  get 
difficult  courses  out  of  the  way,"  added 
Reishman.  "Students  should  always  re- 
member that  summer  school  is  an  option 
available  especially  for  those  wishing  to 
fulfill  requirements,  and  at  a  bargain.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  major  part  of  the  academ  ic  year 
is  a  time  when  the  weather  is  worst  and  not 
during  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  year, 
which  is  summer." 

Anyone  wishing  to  find  out  more 
about  the  Sewanee  Summer  School  may 
contact  the  Summer  School  office  at  598- 
1187. 


Sewanee  Inn  from  page  1 

bers  of  the  House  of  Bishops  were  the  first 
people  to  slay  in  Ihe  inn.  It  was  given  to  the 
University  through  the  fundraising  efforts 
of  Bishop  Frank  Juhan,  the  namesake  of 
both  Juhan  Gymnasium  and  the  Bishop's 
Common.  The  reslaurantopened  some  lime 
later  and  was  first  run  by  Clara  Shoemale, 
who  also  operated  a  series  of  restaurants  in 
Monteaglc.  After  ten  years  of  running  the 
inn,  Shoemale  resigned  for  health  reasons 
and  moved  to  Atlanta,  where  she  has  lived 
since.  (She  returned  to  Sewanee  for  a  visit 
about  ten  years  ago  and  was  named  honor- 
ary homecoming  queen.)  SinceShoemate's 
resignation,  a  series  of  operators  have  taken 
charge  of  the  inn. 

The  Sewanee  Inn  has  been  operated 
by  the  Stampses  since  January,  1986.  On 
Nov.  21,  they  received  the  official  letter 
from  the  University  announcing  that  the  inn 
would  be  closing  commercially.  They  had 
had  several  meetings  with  University  rep- 
resentatives for  some  months  before  that 
time. 

"It  was  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  University  to  close  the 
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Demonstration  Scheduled 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  15.  at  1:00 
p.m.  in  the  quadrangle,  the  Sewanee  Peace 
Fellowship  is  sponsoring  a  demonstra- 
tion protesting  military  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Saudi  Arabia.  There 
will  be  speakers  to  discuss  the  conflict, 
outline  actions  which  can  be  taken  now, 
and  address  student  concerns.  Most 
importantly ,  the  demonstration  will  pro- 
vide a  time  in  which  students  and  com- 
munity members  can  make  their  voices 
heard. 

Information  tables  will  be  set  up 
in  the  SPO  from  1 0:00  to  12:00  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  to  provide  information 
about  U.  S.  involvement  and  policy  op- 
tions. 

The  Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship 
is  an  organization  of  students,  faculty  and 
community  members  dedicated  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


OOPS! 


In  the  November  19, 1990,  issueof 
UicPurp/cwemadeacoupleot  mistakes. 
In  the  article  titled,  "Earthquake  Predic- 
tions Threaten  Tennessee0  on  page  7,  the 
name  of  the  climatologist  who  predicted 
the  earhquake  is  Iben  Browning,  not  Ivan. 

The  headline  for  Catherine 
Gaumer's  story  on  page  8  incorrectly 
reported  there  were  two  paintings  dis- 
covered. It  should  have  announced  the 
discovery  of  four  paintings. 

The  Purple  staff  regrets  any  con- 
fusion these  mistakes  may  have  caused. 


Sewanee  Inn  commercially,  a]  though  I  would 
imagine  that  the  Uni  versi  ty  will  still  use  the 
facilities  for  private  functions."  said  Suzann 
Stamps. 

"I  was  a  mother  and  wife  and 
community  volunteer  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore getting  involved  with  the  Sewanee  Inn, 
and  I  look  forward  to  spending  time  with  my 
family  again,"  added  Stamps,  who  never- 
theless will  miss  the  restaurant  business. 

The  Sewanee  Inn  will  be  open 
through  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  into 
the  summer  for  dining  and  private  parties, 
and  its  catering  business  will  continue  until 
July  as  well.  Stamps  said  the  inn  is  planning 
several  exciting  events  for  the  next  couple  of 
months,  and  she  encourages  all  Sewanee 
students,  faculty  and  community  members 
to  "come  out  and  enjoy  the  restaurant  for  the 
next  eight  months."  s 

Patterson  from  page  1 
selection  of  an  interim  dean  for  the  next 
academic  year  and  the  process  of  appointing 
a  new  dean  to  take  office  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

Patterson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  from  which  he  received 
a  B  A.  in  English  and  history  in  19S2.  He 
was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  University 
from  1953  to  1955  and  1962  to  1963  and 
there  received  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  in 
English.  Patterson  also  earned  an  M.A.  in 
English  andaPhJ).  in  history  and  religion  at 
Harvard  University,  and  he  holds  a  Master 
of  Divinity  degree  in  theology  and  church 
history  from  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School. 
Prior  to  returning  to  Sewanee  in  1980,  he 
was  a  professor  of  history  at  Davidson 
College. 
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OPINION 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  a 
letter  in  the  November  19  issue  of  the 
Purple.  The  particular  letter  in  question  is 
the  one  from  an  anonymous  junior  who 
responded  to  previous  articles  in  the  paper 
tliat  dealt  with  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 
and  fraternities. 

In  your  letter  (whoever  you  are) 
you  said  that  it  is  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 
"which  suffers  from  elitism."  Maybe  there 
is  something  I  don't  know  about  the  OG, 
but  what  makes  it  an  elitist  group?  Isn't 
membership  to  the  OG  extended  to  a  stu- 
dent based  on  his  or  her  grades?  As  far  as 
I  know,  anyone  can  be  a  Gownsman  as 
long  as  his  or  her  grades  warrant  it — there 
is  no  discrimination  based  on  race,  sex, 
religion,  background,  etc.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  your  fraternity  system  that  you 
seem  to  hold  so  dearly  should  be  called 
elitist  before  the  OG.  Selection  to  the  OG 
is  based  on  academics,  whereas  personal 
preferences  and  prejudices  go  into  select- 
ing fraternity  members. 

And  what  is  so  wrong  with  hav- 
ing the  OG  as  a  goal  for  students?  What  is 
so  awful  about  something  that  gives  a 
student  incentive  to  excel  academically? 
In  your  letter  you  say  that  the  Gownsmen 
you  "encountered  turned  out  to  be  uptight, 
pompous,  despicable  individuals"  and  they 
"gave  the  impression  that  they  thought 
they  were  superior  to  non-Gownsmen 
simply  because  they  made  better  grades." 
Well,  maybe  I'm  blind  to  reality,  but  the 
Gownsmen  I  know  are  not  like  that  at  all. 
They  are  responsible,  well-rounded,  intel- 
ligent people — people  with  whom  I  am 


glad  I  am  friends.  Never  have  I  received 
from  them  a  message  that  they  are  intel- 
lectually, academically,  or  socially  supe- 
rior to  me. 

You  say  that  you  got  more  out  of 
your  fraternity  initiation  and  activities  than 
you  ever  got  out  of  a  convocation.  Well, 
I  believe  that  it  is  hard  to  compare  the  OG 
with  the  fraternities.  I  think  you  have  to 
take  each  for  what  it  is — one  as  an  aca- 
demic, honorary  group  and  the  other  as  a 
social  group.  Maybe  the  challenges  a 
student  undertakes  to  earn  his  or  her  gown 

are  where  the  rewards  are  to  be  found 

I  do  not  have  my  gown  (and  with 
my  luck  probably  won't  till  I  comp),  but  I 
see  the  OG  as  something  for  which  to 
strive.  And  even  if  my  grades  aren't  high 
enough  to  warrant  a  gown,  I'm  sure  that  I 
gain  from  the  efforts  I  make.  For  me,  the 
opportunity  for  getting  my  gown  gives  me 
extra  incentive  to  work  harder,  and  seeing 
Gownsmen  on  campus  gives  me  added 
motivation  to  do  well  in  classes — added 
inspiration  that  sometimes  is  very  neces- 
sary. And  even  though  I'm  not  a  Gowns- 
men, I  felt  the  need  to  respond  to  your 
letter,  because  I  see  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men as  a  respected  tradition  here  at 
Sewanee.  (Butmaybeyou'rerightandmy 
feelings  put  me  in  a  minority.  I  hope  not 
. . . )  Anyway ...  If  I  ever  do  earn  my  gown, 
I'll  be  proud  of  that  "black  bed  sheet 
hanging  from  my  back"  (to  quote  you) 
because  of  one  simple  fact— I  will  have 
earned  it. 

Sincerely, 
Mara  Morreale 


Senior  Student  Bids  Farewell 


Dear  Sewanee, 

I  want  to  express  my  deep-hearted 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  faculty,  adminis- 
tration and  students.  All  of  you  worked  so 
hard  and  were  so  considerate  in  the  face  of 
my  unexpected  departure.  I  can  not  express 
how  much  your  words  of  encouragement 
and  support  have  meant  to  me.  It  seems 
since  the  day  I  was  given  word  of  my  alert 
the  letters,  calls,  and  personal  thoughts  have 
been  unceasing.  This  support  has  been 
outstanding  and  greatly  appreciated. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  each  of 
you  for  the  extra  time  and  effort  you  have 
given  to  make  my  departure  so  much  easier. 
The  faculty  was  extremely  understanding, 
and  I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  professors  for 
being  so  considerate  and  helping  me  to 
complete  my  semester  before  I  left.  The 
administration  was  also  very  considerate, 
doing  their  best  to  help  me  tie  up  loose  ends 
and  determine  what  was  left  undone.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  my  fellow  students. 
Even  at  this  hectic  and  stressful  time  of  the 
year,  many  of  you  went  out  of  the  way  to 
assist  and  accommodate  me.  I  know  my 
departure  has  left  many  of  you  with  a  greater 
academic  and  extra-curricular  workload  than 
you  had  originally  intended.  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough  for  accepting  these  extra  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  planned  projects,  pre- 
sentations, and  programs  could  be  conducted 


as  intended,  and  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
in  accomplishing  these  tasks. 

Earlier  this  semester  I  realized  that 
I  was  eventually  going  to  have  to  leave  this 
beautiful  mountain.  I  was  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  the  future  but  saddened  by  the 
thought  of  leaving  something  that  has  be- 
come such  an  important  and  meaningful 
partofmylifc.  Never  did  I  think  that  I  would 
be  leaving  under  the  present  circumstances. 
I  will  greatly  miss  this  mountain,  but  even 
more  I  will  miss  each  of  you.  The  change 
from  full-time  student  to  full-time  soldier 
will  not  be  easy,  but  you  will  all  be  in  my 
thoughts  and  memories.  I  wish  you  the  best 
in  completing  this  semester  and  will  think  of 
you  as  you  face  the  stresses  and  anxieties  of 
the  next  year.  I  want  to  wish  all  of  you  good 
luck. 

Most  importantly,  I  want  to  say 
goodbye  to  all  of  you  that  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  see  before  I  left.  To  the  seniors,  I 
wish  you  the  best  in  comprehensive  exams, 
graduation  and  the  future.  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  join  you  in  completing  the  year.  To 
the  underclassmen,  I  will  be  back,  and  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  again.  Good 
luck  to  all  of  you  and  have  a  very  Merry 
Christmas. 

Love  and  thanks — 

Shari  Garber 

Senior  Undergraduate  Student 


Dear  Editor: 

This  letter  is  meant  to  serve  as  a 
notice  to  the  University  community  con- 
cerning the  Judicial  Board  of  the  Inter 
Fraternity  Council.  We  are  having  a 
problem  this  year  as  we  have  in  previous 
years  of  anonymous  accusations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  about 
fraternity  actions.  We  as  a  judicial  board 
cannot  act  upon  anonymous  tips.  If  any 
member  of  the  University  community 
wishes  to  bring  charges  or  makecomplaints 
about  any  fraternity,  then  that  person  must 
meet  in  person  with  the  executive  members 
of  the  IFC  Judicial  Board,  the  Dean  of  Men 
or  both.  Anonymity  can  be  maintained 
throughout  these  and  all  other  proceedings 
that  may  follow.  However,  nothing  will  be 
done  if  a  meeting  does  not  occur  first.  We 
will  not  act  upon  unsigned  letters  or 
anonymous  phone  messages.  Also,  com- 
plaints and  accusations  must  be  made 
shortly  following  any  incidents.  We  have 


no  written  time  limit  for  reporting  an  inci- 
dent. However,  if  something  is  reported 
more  than  two  weeks  after  its  occurrence, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  hold  a  just  inves- 
tigation or  trial.  We  of  the  IFC  Judicial 
Board  hope  that  this  will  be  a  help  in  our 
effort  to  police  the  actions  of  our  member 
fraternities. 

Stephen  M.  Jordan 

Chairman 

IFC  Judicial  Board 

Walter  P.  Tyree,  IV 
IFC  Convenor 


Dear  Editor: 

I  have  read  Stacey  Hillock's  guest 
editorial  (Purple.  November  19,  1990) 
several  times.  I  hear  a  clear  cry  for  love 
and  acceptance.  As  an  African  American 
I  have  witnessed  or  sensed  racism  in  both 
raw  and  subtle  ways  wherever  I  have  gone 
in  this  country,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Now  that  I  arn  approaching  forty  years  of 
age,  I  have  learned  to  be  at  peace  with 
myself,  although  I  understand  that  racism 
is  still  very  alive  and  well  in  this  country. 
(Consider,  for  example,  the  1990  United 
States  Senatorial  races  in  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.) 

As  a  native  of  Jamaica,  Stacey  spent 
her  formative  years  in  a  multi-cultural 
environment.  I  believe  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  in  America  for  only  two  years  has 
intensified  the  shock  experienced  during 
the  first  weeks  of  her  Sewanee  career. 

I  am  sure  Stacey  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  everyone  in  our  community  is  a 
racist.  Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  I 
have  observed  that  people  who  like  to 
consider  themselves  as  enlightened,  are 
silent  in  the  face  of  racism,  sexism  and 
otherformsofinjustice.  Toanunpracticed 


observer,  I  understand  how  one  might  as- 
sume that  everyone  shares  the  same 
negative  attitude  towards  matters  of  race. 
It  was  encouraging  to  read  that 
S  tacey  has  committed  herself  to  a  Sewanee 
education.  It  is  both  my  hope  and  my 
prayer  that  when  she  completes  her  career 
in  the  College,  she  will  beable  to  look  back 
and  remember  happy  times  and  the  dear 
friends  she  has  made.  Although  it  might 
not  always  appear  to  be  the  case,  people  at 
Sewanee  and  everywhere  are  changing  for 
the  better.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  go  out 
into  our  communities  and  the  world  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  our 
families,  friends,  and  to  mankind,  free 
from  racial  bias. 

After  striving  honestly  to  learn  the 
truth,  we  may  one  day  open  our  eyes  and 
understand  that  we  all  share  the  same 
divine  nature.  After  we  arrive  at  this  point, 
we  will  no  longer  see  ourselves  as  separate 
entities  with  competing  interests.  Only 
then  will  we  know  that  therein  lies  peace 
on  earth. 

Sincerely, 

Eric  Benjamin 

Director 

Minority  Student  Affairs 
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OPINION 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR:  Putting  Rumor  to  Rest 


To  the  University  community: 
Just  before  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion, I  escorted  Michelle  Lemettais,  a  female 
faculty  member,  to  my  fraternity's  formal 
on  a  Saturday  evening.  We  both  drank  that 
evening,  and  as  the  alcohol  blurred  our 
judgment  we  put  ourselves  into  a  compro- 
mising position  which,  admittedly,  should 
never  have  been  approached.  The  realiza- 
tion of  our  actions  (and  near  actions)  was 
shaking  to  us  both,  to  say  the  least. 

I  was  even  further  shaken,  more- 
over, on  Monday  morning,  when  I  was  told 
that  Mme  Lemettais  had  spoken  to  all  of  her 
classes  about  the  incidents  of  that  evening, 
accusing  me  of  "getting  her  drunk  and 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  her"  and  warning 
her  classes  against  the  same  thing  happen- 
ing to  them  (explaining  that  if  it  could  happen 
to  a  38-year  old  woman,  it  could  happen  to 
them  as  well). 

First  and  foremost,  I  never  had  any 
suspect  intentions  in  any  of  my  actions  that 
evening.  My  drinks  were  mixed  the  same  as 
those  of  Mme  Lemettais.  I  refilled  her  glass 


only  by  her  request.  The  situation  that 
ensued  was  one  both  of  mutual  initiation  and 
mutual  consent.  I  never  had  the  intention  to 
force,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  events 
which  occurred. 

While  I  realize  that  the  facts  of  the 
incident  may  beamalter  of  her  word  against 
mine,  on  the  issue  of  my  intentions  Mme 
Lemettais  has  based  her  accusations  on  mere 
conjecture,  while  I  have  no  doubts  as  to  my 
own  mindset,  then  and  now. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  wronged,  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  Mme  Lemettais  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

1)  in  a  public  forum,  concerning  a 
private  matter  in  which  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  confronted  us  alone; 

2)  in  a  forum  in  which  I  had  absolutely 
no  opportunity  to  defend  myself  or  my 
reputation  or  give  my  account  of  the  events; 

3)  in  a  forum  in  which,  as  an  authority 
figure,  her  word  would  carry  much  more 
weight  than  elswhere. 

Any  rendering  of  the  events  of  that 
evening  which  lays  the  blame  exclusively 


on  one  of  the  two  people  involved  is  prepos- 
terous and  ignores  the  mutual  responsibility 
inherent  in  such  matters.  Mme  Lemettais 
has  violated  the  student-faculty  relationship 
by  using  her  position  in  the  classroom  as  a 
platform  for  an  unquestioned  and  mislead- 
ing self-justification  and  personal  assault  on 
a  student,  as  well  as  by  encouraging  herown 
students  to  avoid  facing  responsibility  for 
their  own  actions.  She  has  also  violated  any 
sense  of  the  courtesy  and  propriety  due  to 
any  human  relationship  by  denying  me  any 
reply. 

I  realize  that  I  committed  a  grave 
error  in  judgment  by  allowing  myself  to 
drink  too  much  and  dull  my  moral  sensitivity, 
andladmitthatmistake  in  thispublic  manner. 
But  the  image  of  a  student,  especially  this 
student,  seducing  a  "naive"  38-year  old 
married  French  professor  requires  a  great 
deal  of  imagination.  Nevertheless,  a  one- 
sided, unfair,  and,  worst,  untrue  account  of 
that  night  is  being  vindictively  propagated 
by  Mme  Lemettais,  a  faculty  member  of  this 
university.    As  a  result,  people  I  hardly 


know,  or  know  not  at  all,  have  (and  have 
shared  with  others)  a  distorted  view  of  my 
character  —  and  on  such  a  small  campus, 
misunderstandings  are  difficult  enough  to 
avoid  as  it  is. 

I  never  had  any  suspect  intentions 
that  evening,  and  everything  that  happened 
was  both  by  mutual  initiation  and  mutual 
consent  I  know  what  I  did  wrong  that 
evening,  and  I  accept  full  responsibility  for 
my  own  actions.  But  I  will  not  accept  the 
unjust  consequences  resulting  from  Mme 
Lemettais'  unprofessional  attitude  and  slan- 
derous accusations.  That  responsibility, 
those  consequences,  are  and  should  be  hers 
to  face,  and  as  yet  she  has  made  no  effort  to 
do  so. 

If  anyone  has  doubts  remaining 
about  any  aspect  of  this  situation,  I  would 
urge  that  person  to  speak  to  both  parties 
before  forming  a  judgment,  and  certainly 
before  sharing  it  with  others. 

Michael  J.  Dunaway 


WE  ARE  ALL  ONE  PEOPLE        f 


Tracy  Rucker 
Guest  Editorial 

I  would  like  to  address  racism  in  our 
society.  The  point  is  that  racism  can  not  be 
fought  with  anger,  violence,  and  racism 
itself.  If  any  person  believes  that  certain 
races  are  superior  to  others,  he  is  wrong.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  give  my 
extremist  view  on  racism  and  to  attack  the 
problem  through  a  Christian  perspective, 
quoting  passages  from  the  Bible  and  other 
spiritual  notions  on  Christianity.  However, 
I  respect  the  fact  that  there  are  people  on  this 
campus — needless  to  say,  in  the  world — 
that  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  God. 
My  point  is  that  teachings  of  love,  acceptance 
as  an  individual,  dignity  and  peace  should 
be  the  bases  for  determining  the  character  of 
a  person.  Racism  should  be  abolished  and 
discontinued  from  our  society. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  technically 
"free"  society.  In  this  technologically-ad- 
vanced society,  this  negaliveness  should  be 
abolished.  The  problem  is  that  people's 
minds  are  closed  and  their  hearts  are  hard- 
ened. Whatever  a  person  learned  as  a  child 
will  follow  him  until  he  is  willing  and  able 
to  make  his  own  decision  either  to  retain  or 
to  disregard  what  he  has  learned  in  his 
youth. 

In  Sewanee  most  positive  and  nega- 
tive gestures  toward  people  are  made  in  an 
indirect  manner.  All  of  the  racism  and 
prejudice  seems  to  be  hidden  or  indirectly 
shown.  No  one  comes  up  to  you  and  tells 
you  directly  that  he  is  somehow  superior  to 


you  because  of  his  color.  However,  many 
people  feel  that  they  are  better  than  you  but 
keep  this  to  themselves,  because  they  are  not 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences  they  would 
face  if  they  were  to  claim  superiority  over 
you.  I  don't  see  the  point  in  discussing  this 
matter  unless  people  are  willing  to  make  a 
change  in  their  "learned"  lifestyle  and  their 
closed  minds. 

My  final  point  is  that  life  is  whatever 
one  makes  of  it.  No  matter  how  bad  society 
treats  you,  you  should  always  remember  to 
keep  a  clear  mind  from  all  negative  issues 
and  think  of  all  the  advantages  of  life.  A 
person's  life  depends  on  his  willingness  to 
think  and  concentrate  on  goals  and  success. 
When  a  person  thinks  always  of  success  and 
not  of  failure,  of  love  and  not  of  hatred,  and 
of  faith,  his  life  will  be  better  and  his  efforts 
will  be  more  productive.  Whatever  is  en- 
visioned in  the  mind  will  eventually  mani- 
fest itself  into  reality.  A  person's  thoughts 
may  determine  his  future.  Thoughts  of  joy, 
happiness,  and  success  will  be  followed  by 
nothing  but  success  in  life.  "If  you  cannot 
shake  yourself  free  from  the  fever  of  the  ego, 
you  will  become  a  curse  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  claims  Eknath  Easwaran  in  The  End 
of  Sorrows.  "But  if  you  can  turn  your  back 
upon  your  own  pleasure,  profit,  and  pres- 
tige, and  devote  yourself  to  enriching  your 
family,  community,  and  world,  you  will 
become  a  great  blessing  to  all." 


All  Saints    Chapel 

The  University  of  the  South 
Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday  8:00  a.m.— Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m.— The  University  Service 
5:00  p.m.— Choral  Evensong  (1st 

Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  p.m.— Sunday  Night  Live!  An 
informal  Eucharist 
with  guitars. 
Monday  8:45— Morning  Prayer— St. 

Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Tuesday  8:45— Morning  Prayer 

5:00— Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service  of 
Healing 
Wednesday  8:45— Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Thursday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Friday  8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Evening  Prayer 
Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 
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EDITORIALS 


To  Whom  Does  the  Honor  Code  Really  Apply? 


by  Andy  Moore 
-  Associate  Editor 

"Thou  shalt  not  lie,  cheat,  or  steal." 

When  we  as  Sewanee  students 
matriculated,  we  were  forced  to  sign  a  ver- 
sion of  the  words  printed  above — our  ven- 
erable Honor  Code.  Our  everyday  lives  are 
meant  tobegovemedby  this  standard.  Every 
piece  of  written  work  handed  in,  everything 
we  say  and  do  is  controlled  by  a  reverence 
for  this  principle.  I  daresay  that  despite 
those rarefewwhofalterby  honor's  wayside, 
the  Code  is  still  strong  and  relevant  in  our 
scholastic  community. 

It  is  sad  to  report,  however,  that, 
apparently,  there  are  people  living  and 
working  within  this  community  who  feel 
they  are  above  this  Honor  Code  and  above 
reproach.  These  individuals  about  whom  I 
speak  are  the  administrative  powers-that-be 
who  see  to  the  fair  and  ethical  treatment  of 
this  university's  employees.  Of  course,  I 
have  a  particular  instance  in  mind. 

Before  going  any  further,  allow  me 
to  digress  and  fill  you  in  on  recent  changes 
in  University  policy  concerning  the  univer- 
sity employees.    As  you  may  remember 


from  a  news  article  in  the  Purple's  second 
issue  this  semester,  the  university  issued  a 
new  staff  handbook  in  September.  One  of 
the  changes  brought  about  with  the  issuing 
of  the  new  handbook  was  the  change  in  the 
accumulated  sick  leave  policy.  Employees 
hired  under  the  old  policy  were  able  to 
accrue  sick  leave.  The  new  policy  does  not 
allow  this.  Instead,  a  short-term  disability 
policy  was  introduced.  Keep  in  mind  that 
many  employees  hired  under  the  old  policy 
had  accumulated  many,  many  hours  of  sick 
leavaduring  the  years  before  the  new  policy. 
Here's  where  my  story  picks  up. 
One  of  the  university '  s  faithful  and  dedicated 
employees  recently  terminated  her  em- 
ployment with  two  weeks'  notice.  This 
employee  accumulated  over  200  hours  of 
sick  leave.  This  works  out  to  be  approxi- 
mately 27  days — almost  a  month  of  sick 
leave!  This  employee  worked  in  a  depart- 
ment in  which  sick  leave  days  could  not  be 
taken  at  will.  She  had  no  supervisor  during 
much  of  this  time,  and  her  duties  were  shared 
by  only  one  other  lady.  This  is  a  job  which 
really  takes  four  people  to  be  done  effi- 
ciently. One  particular  day,  this  former 
employee  broke  her  toe  on  the  job,  had  to  go 


to  the  emergency  room  of  the  hospital,  and 
had  to  return  to  work.  There  was  no  one 
to  fill  in  for  her.  For  reasons  such  as  this,  she 
accumulated 27  days  of  sickleave.  RecenUy, 
she  found  a  better  job  elsewhere  and  gave 
her  customary  two  weeks'  notice. 

The  handbook  under  which  she 
was  hired  states,  "When  an  employee  ter- 
minates his  employment  he  is  entided  to 
payment  for  accumulated  sick  leave  and 
vacation  up  to  a  maximum  of  90  days"  (p. 
1 1).  This  is  contained  under  the  "Benefits" 
section.  That  is,  when  she  was  hired,  this 
sick  leave  was  a  benefit.  Now  she  is  being 
told  it  was  merely  a  privilege,  and  she  for- 
feits all  she  was  promised. 

Maybe  you  are  wondering  where 
the  lying,  cheating,  and  stealing  come  in. 
This  kind  of  thing  happens  everyday  in  real- 
world  business,  doesn't  it?  Wait — there's 
more. 

When  the  new  handbook  was  is- 
sued, meetings  were  called  to  explain  the 
changes  to  the  employees.  At  one  of  these 
meetings(at  which  I  was  present),this  former 
employee  asked,  point-blank,  if  employees 
who  terminate  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 


The  Bowl  System:  A  Necessary  Evil 
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by  Doug  Mook 
Sports  Editor 

The  bowl  system  provides  an  inac- 
curate measurement  of  who  is  the  best  col- 
lege football  team  in  the  nation.  To  deter- 
mine the  best  team  in  the  nation,  the  A.P. 
poll  is  used.  The  problem  with  the  A.P.  poll 
rests  in  its  structure.  Its  rankings  are  derived 
from  sports  writers  who  vote  for  the  number 
one  team  in  the  nation.  The  problem,  I  feel, 
is  there  is  a  bias  in  the  voting.  For  example, 
if  a  sportswriter  from  Miami  votes,  he  will 
rank  the  Miami  Hurricanes  higher  than,  say, 
Notre  Dame  if  the  teams  are  equally  good. 
The  use  of  sportswriters  also  creates  a  ten- 
dency to  rank  well-publicized  teams  ahead 
of  teams  that  aren't  as  well-known.  A  team 
thatreceivesalotofpublicityisn'tnecessar- 
ily  a  great  football  team.  However,  the 
sports  writers  frequendy  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  this  is  the  case,  and  as  a 
result,  they  rank  well-publicized  teams 
highly.  The  first  problem  in  the  bowl  system 
is  dependence  on  the  A.P.  poll. 

The  bowl  system  shows  another 
structural  weakness  when  the  number  one 
team  in  the  nation  does  not  play  the  number 
two  team  for  the  national  championship. 
Ideally,  the  number  one  and  number  two 
teams  would  play  for  the  national  champi- 
onship. When  this  isn't  the  case,  how  do  you 
determine  who  the  national  champion  is? 
Generally,  both  the  number  one  and  number 
two  teams  will  play  very  strong  teams  in 
their  bowl  games.  However,  the  problem 
remains  of  how  to  determine  the  better  learn 


if  both  teams  win  their  bowl  games.  Do  you 
look  at  their  season  record,  whom  they  played 
during  the  season,  or  whom  they  played  in 
the  bowl  game?  There  is  no  established 
method  of  determining  the  national  cham- 
pion if  the  two  best  teams  in  the  nation  don' t 
play  for  the  national  championship. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  one  and 
number  two  teams  rarely  play  each  other  for 
the  national  championship.  One  reason  in- 
volves the  signing  date  to  play  in  a  bowl 
game.  For  this  season,  the  signing  date  was 
middle  to  late  November.  However,  a  lot 
can  happen  to  a  football  team  between  late 
November  and  the  end  of  the  season.  A 
highly  ranked  team  can  commit  to  play  in  a 
major  bowl  game,  then  lose  a  couple  of 
games  and  drop  in  the  rankings.  Look  at 
Virginia.  When  it  signed  to  play  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl,  which  is  a  major  bowl,  it  was 
ranked  in  the  top  10.  Since  then,  it  has  lost 
to  West  Virginia  and  dropped  out  of  the  top 
20.  Virginia  will  play  in  a  major  bowl,  and 
Virginia  isn't  ranked  in  the  top  20.  Next 
season,  there  will  not  be  a  specific  national 
signing  date.  That  means  the  bowls  can  sign 
a  team  anytime  during  the  season.  The 
perennial  powerhouses  in  college  football 
will  be  signed  early  in  the  season,  which 
will  increase  the  possibility  of  another 
Virginia-  type  situation  arising. 

A  collegiate  play-off  system  has 
been  a  topic  of  debate  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  However,  a  play-off  system  has  its 
problems  as  well.  The  first  problem  is  how 
to  determine  the  teams  that  make  the  play- 
offs.   Do  you  take  the  winners  of  each 


conference?  Then,  what  about  the  indepen- 
dents? Also.thisapproachignoresthereality 
of  a  strong  conference,  like  the  SEC,  where 
the  runner-up  could  beat  the  champion  of 
another  conference.  OK,  whatif  you  expand 
the  play-off  invitations  to  the  top  two  or 
three  teams  from  each  conference,  and  the 
best  five  or  so  independents?  Then  the  play- 
offs would  take  too  long.  Though  it's  dif- 
ficult to  believe  sometimes,  these  athletes 
are  students.  A  play-off  system  that  takes 
several  weeks  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the 


sick  leave  they  had  accumulated.  Tom 
Kepple,  Vice-President  for  Business  and 
Community  Relations,  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. Of  course  they  would  be  paid. 
This  former  employee  was  not  the  only  one 
who  heard  this  promise.  There  are  others 
who  were  in  the  same  meeting  who  heard 
her  question  and  the  subsequent  answer 
(promise?). 

Do  I  need  to  spell  it  out  for  you? 
Anyway  one  wants  to  paint  it  or  butter  it  up, 
she  was  lied  to — plain  and  simple.  The 
point  is,  they  said  one  thing,  but  they  are 
doing  another.  She  has  since  done  the  only 
thing  left  in  her  power.  She  has  consulted  an 
attorney.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  this  university 
and  its  administration  when  the  honor  code 
must  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law. 

What  kind  of  precedent  does  this 
set  for  the  rest  of  the  University  community? 
I  think  this  kind  of  action  cheapens  the  code 
which  we  hold  so  dear.  How  can  this  double 
standard  be  justified,  and  how  can  anyone 
with  even  the  slightest  trace  of  a  conscience 
allow  someone  who  has  been  such  a  valuable 
employee  to  be  treated  like  this?  It  is  beyond 
me.  I  am  appalled. 


players.  Probably  the  biggest  reason  why 
the  play-off  system  won't  work  is  financial. 
There  is  too  much  money  in  the  bowl  system 
to  pass  up.  Teams  will  not  give  up  the 
millions  they  earn  in  bowl  games  to  play  in 
a  play-off  system. 

The  bowl  system,  despite  its 
shortcomings,  is  here  to  stay.  It  works, 
despite  all  the  problems  inherent  within  its 
structure.  Moving  to  a  play-off  system 
creates  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  that  will 
be  no  easier  to  solve. 


The  Staff  of  the  Sewanee 
Purple  wants  to  wish 
everyone  good  luck  with 
final  examinations. 

HAVE   A  HAPPY 
AND   A  SAFE 
HOLIDAY  SEASON  I 
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Clement  Chen  Hall  Alive  with  Rich,  Varied 
Architecture,  Furnishings 


by  Tim  GrindstafT 

The  completion  of  Clement  Chen 
Hall,  the  new  residence  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  and  Joan  Williamson,  marks  the 
realization  of  a  bequest  by  a  distinguished 
Sewanee  alumnus  and  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  this  University's  ongoing  progress. 

Following  a  visit  to  Sewanee, 
Clement  Chen,  a  1953  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  went  on  to  become  a  prominent 
architect,  decided  to  present  a  gift  of 
$500,000  to  the  University  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  residence  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  previously  lived  in  Fulford 
Hall.  Serious  questions  had  arisen  con- 
cerning Fulford's  age,  maintenance,  and 
fire  safety.  Continual  renovation  of  a 
structure  can  often  seriously  weaken  the 
structure,  so  Fulford's  history  of  renovations 
places  in  question  its  durability. 

After  receiving  Chen's  donation, 
the  Board  of  Regents  decided  to  construct  a 
residence  that  would  remain  a  permanent 
dwelling  for  University  Vice-Chancellors 
and  serve  as  a  facility  for  a  wide  range  of 
University  functions,  including  receptions, 
meetings,  dinners,  and  olher  social  activi- 
ties. The  remaining  funds  for  the  structure 
came  from  private  donations  by  Regents, 
not  from  student  fees  and  tuition. 

A  site  at  the  comer  of  University 
Avenue  and  North  Carolina  Avenue  was 
chosen,  and  an  older  home  was  demolished 
in  preparation  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  residence.  Birmingham  architect 
Randolph  C.  Marks,  a  1970  Sewanee 
graduate,  was  commissioned  to  design  the 
structure.  He  chose  to  design  it  in  the 
Jacobean  style  created  during  the  reign  of 
James  1  of  England.  The  exterior  design  is 
reminiscent  of  English  country  houses,  al- 
though it  deviates  somewhat  from  these 
structures  in  its  primary  use  of  stone  and 
stucco. 

The  design  makes  significant  use 
of  the  gable.  Both  the  street  and  lawn 
facades  are  arranged  around  gabled  ends 
and  entrances.  Marks  decided  early  to  vary 
the  exterior  surfaces  with  stone  and  a  stucco- 
like material  known  as  Drivit.  This  material 
has  recently  come  into  widespread  use 
throughout  the  South  due  to  its  long  life  and 
durability.  The  stone  areas  dominate  the 
foundations,  the  gabled  ends,  and  the  en- 
trances. Several  criticisms  have  been  made 
of  the  structure's  lack  of  stone.  As  Joan 
Williamson  explained,  however,  the  costs 
of  the  building  would  certainly  have  been 
greater  if  the  entire  structure  had  been  con- 
structed of  stone. 

The  contrasts  of  the  stone  and 
Drivit  adds  to  the  building  and  gives  the 
structure  an  identity  of  its  own.  If  every 
building  constructed  on  the  mountain  had 
the  same  castle-like  proportions  of  the 


Chapel,  for  example,  there  would  be  no 
distinction  between  buildings.and  the  overall 
architectural  makeup  of  the  center  of  cam- 
pus would  be  quite  boring.  The  exterior  is, 
as  I  believe  the  architect  intended,  an  aes- 
thetic blending  of  the  old  with  the  new.  The 
architect  has  used  a  worthwhile  tradition  of 
building  with  native  stone  and  added  mod- 
em materials  of  construction  to  the  mix. 
The  unusual  pitch  given  to  the  roof,  which 
gives  it  an  Oriental  appearance,  is  a  special 
design  incorporated  by  Marks  as  a  tribute  to 
Chen,  while  the  elaborate  brackets  sup- 
porting the  eaves  of  the  roof  are  not  only 
decorative  but  also  function  as  an  important 
part  of  the  building.  Within  the  smaller 
circle  at  the  end  of  each  bracket  the  copper 
guttering  will  be  fitted. 

The  house's  skylights  and  circular 
windows  allow  additional  light  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  interior,  an  idea  first  used  in  this 
country  when  Thomas  Jefferson  designed 
skylights  in  Monticello.  The  intricate  iron 
work  around  the  balconies  and  interior 
-staircase  was  manufactured  by  W.W.  Iron- 
works of  Fayetleville,  Tenn.,  and  is  the  only 
exteridr  surface  which  will  require  mainte- 
nance from  time  to  time. 

The  interior  of  Clement  Chen  Hall 
has  8,500  square  feet  of  living  space,  with 
five  rooms  downstairs  and  six  upstairs. 
Entrance  to  ClementChen  is  gained  through 
the  Moorish  arch  designed  by  Marks,  which 
is  repeated  again  in  the  doorway,  also  de- 
signed especially  for  the  house.  After  en- 
tering the  vestibule  the  visitor  reaches  the 
great  hall,  which  features  ash  paneling,  a 
coffered  ceiling,  and  a  solid  oak  floor  with 
ash  in  lay  repeatingthecofferingof  the  ceiling 
above.  A  portrait  of  Chen  painted  by  Quan 
Wu  Li,  a  young  Chinese  artist,  hangs  in  the 
hall.  The  room  also  features  six  hand- 
carved  18th  century  dolphin  chairs  from 
Fulford  Hall,  agrandfather  clock.  aShcralon 
table,  and  two  18th-century  English  pieces. 

To  the  left  of  the  great  hall  is  the 
main  hall  or  living  room,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  stone  fireplace  formerly  used 
in  the  banquet  room  of  Elliott  Hall.  During 
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renovation  several  years  ago,  interior  design 
director  Maury  McGee  had  the  fireplace 
diagrammed  and  stones  numbered  and  re- 
moved so  that  it  could  be  placed  in  storage. 
The  andirons  are  from  Convocation  Hall. 
With  the  exception  of  the  grand  piano,  in 
fact,  all  the  furnishings  in  this  room  are 
University  pieces,  most  of  them  antiques. 
These  include  a  Georgian  style  breakfront 
with  a  small  pull-out  desk  and  an  Irish  wake 
table,  both  formerly  part  of  the  Fulford 
collection. 

The  dining  room,  located  directly 
in  front  of  the  grand  hall,  is  probably  the 
most  English  room  in  the  house.  The 
chandelier  came  from  Fulford  and  was  re- 
stored by  McGee.  The  side-board  is  Ameri- 
can Hepplewhite  dating  from  the  1790s  and 
belonged  to  former  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Chancellor  Thomas  F.  Gailor.  This  room 
also  features  the  Kirby-Smith  silver  service 
donated  recendy  by  Elizabeth  Kirby-Smith. 
The  dining  room  table  was  designed  for  the 
building  and  seats  16  persons.  The  most 
beautiful  feature  of  this  room  is  the  hand- 
painted  Chinese  wallpaper,  which  consists 
of  several  floral  patterns  set  against  a  deep 
yellow  background. 


The  family  room  contains  an  Em- 
pire desk  from  Fulford  and  an  antebellum 
corner  cabinet  belonging  to  Joan 
Williamson's  family.  The  stone  fireplace  in 
the  family  room  was  designed  for  the  house. 

The  wallpaper  in  the  downstairs  is 
reproductions  of  William  Morris  printed 
from  the  original  patterns.  Morris's  designs 
were  popular  prior  to  World  War  I.  The 
collection  of  paintings,  portraits  and  other 
artwork  belongs  to  the  Williamsons.  No- 
table among  this  collection  is  a  painting  by 
Carolyn  Goldsmith.  The  downstairs  also 
contains  a  butler' s  pantry  and  laundry  room. 

The  upstairs  exists  primarily  as  the 
living  quarters  for  the  Williamsons.  The 
family  suite  includes  the  family  room,  Vice- 
Chancellor's  study  and  the  Williamsons' 
bedroom.  Three  adjoining  bedrooms  will 
make  up  the  guest  rooms  as  well  as  serve  as 
rooms  for  the  Williamsons'  visiting  children. 
Through  the  use  of  local  materi- 
als and  furnishings  from  the  University 
collection ,  Clement  Chen  Hall  has  already 
become  integrated  with  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  this  institution.  The  passage  of 
time  will  certainly  prove  the  decision  to 
build  it  a  smart  one. 
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Organizations  Give  Time,  Meals  to 


Community  Cafe 

by  Brian  Coleman 

About  three  years  ago,  the  Sewanee 
Student  Christian  Fellowship,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sarena  Harper,  introduced  the 
Community  Cafe  to  Sewanee.  The  Cafe  is 
an  outreach  program  which  aims  to  supply  a 
hot  meal  and  fellowship  to  those  members 
of  the  community  who  are  in  need. 

While  the  program  was  under  the 
control  of  the  student  fellowship  group  it 
served  meals  once  a  month.  Members  of  the 
group  bought  the  ingredients  for  the  meal  , 
and  prepared  it  in  Otey  Parish's  kitchen. 
Soon  after  the  program's  beginning  SSCF 
increased  the  number  of  meals  it  served  to 
two  each  month. 

After  the  group  had  been  involved 
with  the  project  for  a  year  it  handed  the 
responsibility  over  to  RobGrafe.theirleader 
atlhe  time.  When  Grafe  took  over  two  years 
ago,  several  changes  took  place.  Instead  of 
preparing  the  meals  at  Otey  Parish,  money 
was  raised  and  paid  to  American  Food 
Service  in  exchange  for  cooking  the  meal 
The  frequency  of  meals  also  increased  to 
once  a  week. 

At  present,  the  program  is  more 
dependent  on  student  organizations  on 
campus.  The  organizations  that  volunteer  to 
assist  the  Cafe  submita  list  of  their  members' 
identification  card  numbers,  and  in  return 
Marriott  Food  Service  prepares  a  meal  for 
40  people  and  sends  it  to  Otey  parish. 

"Marriott  has  bent  over  backwards 


to  help  this  continue,''  said  Grafe,  a  junior  in 
the  College. 

Several  members  of  the  volun- 
teering group  are  also  needed  to  help  serve 
the  meal  and  clean  up  afterward.  The  meal 
is  served  6-7  pjn.  on  Wednesday  evenings. 
■Ml  excess  food  goes  to  the  Community 
Action  Committee,  which  provides  it  to 
needy  people  in  the  area. 

Some  of  the  groups  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  past  include  Beta  Theta  Pi, 
Phi  Delta  Gamma,  and  Chi  Psi  fraternities, 
Kappa  Alpha  Order,  ThetaPi  and  Phi  Kappa 
Epsiion  sororities,  the  University  Choir,  and 
groups  from  various  dormitories.  Members 
of  Otey  parish  are  also  involved,  and  the 
Sewanee  Mountain  Messenger  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  the  endeavor's  success 
through  its  advertisements  about  times  and 
dates  when  meals  are  served. 

"When  I  took  over  this  project,  I 
wanted  it  to  be  an  outreach  opportunity  for 
different  groups  on  campus",  said  Grafe. 

Thirteen  meals  are  scheduled  to 
be  served  next  semester.  At  this  stage  in  the 
program's  progress,  Grafe  is  focusing  on 
bringing  the  service  to  the  attention  of  more 
members  of  the  community  and  involving 
more  student  groups  in  the  program. 

"I  feel  like  this  is  a  great  way  to  put 
something  back  into  the  community  that 
you  live  in,  and  it's  also  extremely  reward- 
ing," said  one  student  volunteer. 
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Faculty-Student  Mentor  Program  Provides  a 
"Listening  Ear"  for  Minority  Students 

by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

"I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  way  for 
minority  students  to  interact  with  faculty, 
and  it's  nice  to  have  access  to  that  listening 
ear  for  whatever  problem  we  may  have,  be 
it  emotional,  mental,  social,  or  financial," 
said  sophomore  Tracy  Rucker  of  the  student- 
faculty  mentor  program  initiated  in  1989  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Minority  Recruitment 
and  Retention. 

Due  to  a  minority  retention  rale  of 
between  50  and  55%  over  the  last  ten  years, 
the  Deans  of  Students  and  the  Task  Force 
planned  a  mentor-student  program  to  help 
make  minority  students  feel  more  at  home. 
"As  a  student  in  the  1970s,  I  had  a 
good  experience,  even  though  I  was  one  of 
the  first  minority  students  to  attend 
Sewanee,"  said  Directorof  Minority  Student 
Affairs  Eric  Benjamin.  "Thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  faculty,  I  felt  comfortable 
here.  Unfortunately,  1  do  not  think  that  all 
the  minority  students  are  completely  com- 
fortable when  they  arrive.  One  of  our  main 
goals  is  to  create  a  support  system  to  help 
everyone  feel  as  if  he  or  she  belongs.  We 
hope  to  improve  our  record  as  far  as  the 
retention  aspect  goes." 

Each  fall  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion, minority  students  have  been  paired 
with  faculty  members  of  their  choice.  Since 
its  debut  in  1989,  retention  rates  have  risen 
to  70-75%.  Davidson  College  has  looked  at 
Sewanee's  idea  as  a  model  for  a  similar 
program. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  parts  about 
it  is  the  faculty's  eagerness  to  participate. 
When  we  first  opened  the  possibility  to 
them,  more  than  half  of  them  volunteered  to 
participate,"  said  Benjamin. 

In  1981  there  were  two  minority  stu- 
dents in  the  college.  Although  this  number 
rose  to  a  high  of  27  in  1985,  it  has  since 
dropped,  and  Benjamin  feels  these  numbers 
are  an  indication  that  the  University  is  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  some  students. 

Professor  of  Religion  James  Clayton, 


become  unhappy  and  decide  to  return  home 
to  a  more  stable  environment 

"In  the  past  the  representation  of  mi- 
nority students  at  Sewanee  has  been  low.  I 
see  this  in  a  negative  light,  because  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  people  of  all  back- 
grounds— especially  in  the  South.  With  a 
more  diverse  student  body,  everyone  will 
receive  a  better  education.  We  need  to 
present  to  our  students  a  less  myopic  view  of 
the  real  world,"  said  Clayton. 

Participants  in  a  recent  panel  discus- 
sion discussed  the  different  aspects  of  the 
program  and  how  it  was  affecting  them. 

"Everyone  seemed  to  be  in  agreement 
that  the  main  problem  was  a  fear  of  being 
alone  in  a  strange  new  environment,"  com- 
mented Mentor  and  Instructor  of  French 
MicheleLemettais  "Thisfriendship  program 
gave  them  a  sense  of  belonging — a  place  to 
call  home. 

"Being  from  France,  I  can  definitely 
identify  with  their. situation.  When  1  attended 
Rice  University,  I  really  appreciated  the 
professors  there  who  lent  me  an  'emotional 
hand.'  I  was  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pass  it  on  to  someone  else." 

Sophomore  Donald  Sexton  said  his 
mentor  partnership  has  "turned  out  really 
well.  My  mentor  and  I  share  our  interests, 
even  though  they  are  different  I  am  trying 
to  teach  him  to  like  sports,  and  he  is  trying  to 
give  me  an  appreciation  for  the  things  in  life 
that  hold  value  for  him." 

Most  students  agree  that  the  program 
has  not  actually  had  that  much  of  an  effect 
on  their  decision  to  remain  at  Sewanee, 
though  they  agree  it  has  been  very  helpful  to 
them.  They  believe  a  student's  choice  about 
whether  to  stay  or  leave  will  inevitably  be 
based  upon  his  own  values. 

"When  I  came  to  Sewanee  I  was  quite 
aware  of  what  I  was  coming  into,  but  some 
things  surprised  me.  One  thing  that  still 
bothers  me  is  greeting  people  who  ignore 
you.  Thenagain.Idon'tthinkitmatterswho 


Recruitment  and  Retention  when  the  idea 
was  drafted,  said  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  program  is  to  give  minority  students 
access  to  someone  they  can  open  up  and  talk 
to. 

"The  point  is  that  minority  students 


who  headed  the  Task  Force  f°r_ Minority  you  m  fa  most  cases.  i{Aey  don.,  wam  „, 
talk  to  you,  they  won't,"  said  sophomore 
Anthony  Williams. 

"If  Icould  offer  one  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  program,  it  would  be  to 
extend  ittoall  freshmen.  The  freshmen  year 
is  one  of  the  hardest  ones — you're  new,  in 
are  just  that— a  small  group.  They  tend  to  j,,,,,,,,^  environment,  faced  with  leaving 
find  themselves  lonely,  unhappy  socially.  your  frjends  mA  your  famjIy  It  doesn., 
Theyfaceproblemsthatotherstudentsdon't,  ^^  if  you  m  white  black  purple  OT 
and  they  need  encouragement  from  those  green;eVeryoneneedsalisteningear,"added 
they  can  trust  Rucker. 

"However,  the  mentor  program  is  not  ..'Most  ^^^  don.,  reajize  how 

the  answer  to  the  whole  problem.  To  really  ajj^^ng  w  experience  like  this  one  can 
meettheneedsofourstudentsweneedmore  be_toDeSomeonefiDmsomewherebesides 
minority  students  who  could  be  encouraged  ^  Swnh  ^  biw  different  values,"  said 
by  more  minority  faculty,"  said  Clayton.       Lemettais.  "In  the  end  the  only  thing  that 


The  mentor  program  focuses  on  the 
retention  aspect  of  the  Task  Force's  duties. 
According  to  Clayton,  many  times  minority 
students  will  come  to  the  Mountain  only  to 


matters  is  that  we're  all  human  beings. 
Sometimes  we  need  someone  to  reassure 
us.that  we  are  human  beings  before  any- 
thing else." 
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OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD 

The  Gulf  Crisis:  A  New  Line  in  the  Sand 


by  Charles  Lathrop 

In  a  month  and  a  half  the  United  Stales 
might  be  in  its  first  real  war  since  Vietnam. 
With  United  Nations  authorization  to  use 
force  to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  if  Iraq  does 
not  pull  itself  out  by  January  15,  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  U.N.  embargo  to  expel 
Saddam  HusseiiTs  forces,  and  the  growing 
offeiisive  capability  of  U.S. and  alliedforces 
in  the  Gulf,  war  seems  more  likely  now  than 
ever.  At  least  one  glimmer  of  hope  will 
remain  for  a  peaceful  resolution  before  the 
January  15  deadline,  however,  if  Secretary 
of  Stale  James  Baker's  mission  to  Iraq  is 
successful. 

Americans  seem  uncertain  of  the 
necessity  for  war,  and  Congressional  support 
for  initiating  hostilities  after  mid-January 
seems  less  than  likely.  Nevertheless, 
President  George  Bush  asserts  that  he  has 
the  power  to  wage  war  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  Ironically,  the  loss  of  support  from 
which  Bush  may  suffer  if  this  crisis  drags  on 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  going  to  war 
as  soon  as  possible. 

What  about  sanctions?  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 


Cheney  said  it  is  unlikely  that  the  embargo 
will  work  within  theycar-to-eighteen-month 
time  frame  recommended  by  those  who 
advocate  giving  the  sanctions  time  to  work. 
Cheney  cited  the  brutal  nature  of  the  Iraqi 
dictator  and  regime,  the  ability  of  Iraq  to 
produce  enough  food  when  necessary,  the 
tendency  to  feed  the  army  before  the  people, 
and  the  lack  of  a  historical  precedent  for  a 
successful  sanctions  campaign.  Clearly  the 
sanctions  have  effectively  sealed  off  Iraq, 
but  by  no  means  have  they  forced  Saddam  to 
give  in. 

So  far  diplomatic  pressure  has  also 
failed.  Every  diplomatic  mission  to  Baghdad, 
whether  by  governments  or  private  indi- 
viduals, has  failed  to  do  anything  but  win  the 
piecemeal  release  of  hostages.  Saddam's 
efforts  to  tie  talks  to  the  Palestinian  issue  do 
not  indicate  any  willingness  to  compromise. 
Saddam's  perception  that  America  is  weak 
probably  contributes  to  his  intransigence. 
Perhaps  Secretary  Baker's  words  will  con- 
vince him  otherwise  and  move  him  to  be 
more  conciliatory,  but  probably  not. 

Given  all  this,  what  can  we  expect 
from  a  war  that  seems  to  be  more  likely  than 
nottooccur?  Ifwardoesbreakout,itwillbe 


costly;  up  to  3,000  U.S.  soldiers  will  be  dead 
in  the  first  10  days,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate. If  the  war  bogs  down,  obviously  the 
numbers  would  be  higher.  But  the  hope  is 
that  the  war  would  be  over  sooner  rather 
than  later.  Most  scenarios  call  for  an  air 
campaign  to  gain  air  superiority  and  to  pound 
Iraqi  defensive  positions  in  Kuwait,  followed 
by  a  ground  assault  This  would  consist  of 
parachute  assaults  and  amphibious  landings 
coordinated  with  the  main  assault  by  U.S. 
and  allied  armored  and  mechanized  forces, 
preceded  by  helicopter  gunships  and  A- 10 
Thunderbolt  II  ground  attack  planes  and  a 
massive  artillery  bombardment.  The  hope 
is  for  a  rapid  victory,  but  in  war  things  often 
go  wrong. 

While  virtual  I  v  no  one  doubts  that 
Saddam  would  lose  big  in  an  all-out  war,  he 
is  obviously  counting  on  the  cost  being  more 
than  Americans  can  stomach.  Indeed,  the 
.  cost  would  be  high,  perhaps  too  high  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  by  the  President  The 
danger,  then,  is  that  by  not  acting  now  the 
U.S.maybeonlypostrjonmgmer»nflicL  If 
that  is  so,  in  the  future  we  will  face  a  far  more 
powerful  Iraq. 
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Bush  Warned  to  Give  Sanctions  Time  to  Work 


by  Louis  Furmanski 

At  the  time  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  this  past  August,  most  Americans 
applauded  President  Bush's  prompt  deci- 
sion to  send  U.S.  troops  to  deter  against  the 
possibility  of  further  Iraqi  adventurism.  Even 
more  laudable  was  the  deft  dipldfiiatkr 
campaign  the  administration  launched  to 
line  up  international  opposition  to  Iraq's 
aggression.  This  reliance  on  the  collective 
security  rationale  was  heralded  by  many  as 
the  first  example  of  the  kind  of  cooperative 
interstate  behavior  that  could  be  expected  in 
the  post-Cold  War  era. 

What  this  "New  Global  Order" 
might  possibly  be  is  unclear,  but  most  see  it 
as  reflecting  a  rededication  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community  to  uphold  the  "Rule 
of  Law"  over  those  who  would  seek  to 
subvert  it  through  the  blatant  exercise  of 
power.  Within  this  emerging  understanding, 
support  for  stringent  economic  sanctions 
quickly  became  the  consensus  approach  to 
compel  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

As  the  United  Stated  doubles  its 
troop  commitment  to  the  region  and  awaits 
the  January  15  deadline  set  by  the  Bush 
administration,  is  it  rejecting  economic 
statecraft  in  favor  of  pursuing  a  military 
solution?  The  answer,  unfortunately,  seems 
to  be  yes. 


There  are  a  number  of  troubling 
consequences  to  this  recent  development 
First  of  all,  the  administration's  unwilling- 
ness to  allow  economic  sanctions  the  op- 
portunity to  have  their  intended  impact  is 
misguided.  While  it  is  true  that,  historically, 
sanctions  have  a  rather  poor  record  at 
compelling  state  behavior,  the  sanctions 
imposed  against  Iraq  enjoy  a  rather  unique 
set  of  circumstances.  Iraq  is  uniquely  de- 
pendent upon  external  economic  relations 
(largely  oil  exports)  to  support  its  domestic 
economic  infra-structure.  Additionally,  the 
solidarity  of  the  international  community  in 
implementing  these  sanctions  against  Iraq  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  modern  history.  If 
ever  sanctions  could  work,  Iraq  seems  to 
represent  the  ideal  test  case.  Even  if  their 
economic  impact  is  less  than  what  is  desired, 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  economic 
sanctions  may  have  diplomatic,  psycho- 
logical, political,  military,  or  other  effects 
which  may  help  to  achieve  the  initial  ob- 
jective. They  may  not,  but  there's  a  better 
than  even  chance  that  they  could.  They 
deserve  more  of  a  chance  than  the  Bush 
administration  seems  willing  to  give  them. 
A  more  troubling  set  of  conse- 
quences revolves  around  the  use  of  force. 
Imposing  a  military  solution  might  address 
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the  immediate  problem,  the  Iraqi  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  Even  then,  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  the  conflict  can  be  contained 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kuwait  Would, 
for  instance,  an  occupation  of  Iraq  become 
necessary  to  impose  peace  in  the  region?  If 
so,  how  would  the  Arab  world  react  to  the 
prospect  of  the  long-term  presence  of  non- 
Moslem  forces  in  their  backyard?  Is  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
that  have  contributed  troops,  prepared  for 
such  an  extended  commitment?  The  Iraqi 
occupation  of  Kuwait  is,  at  its  root,  an  Arab 
problem.  A  Western  imposed  solution,  no 
matter  for  what  lofty  principles,  will  not 
stick.  If  a  military  solution  is  inevitable,  it  is 
essential  that  Arab  states,  as  well  as  our 
European  allies,  shoulder  more  of  the  bur- 
den. In  the  absence  of  such  a  commitment, 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  should  revert 
to  one  of  defense  and  deterrence. 

The  most  troubling  consequence  is 
that  a  resort  to  force  would,  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  Congressional  declara- 
tion of  war,  represent  a  serious  blow  to  the 
constitutional  framework  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  rather  clear  that  the  recorded 
intent  of  the  Framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion was  to  grant  Congress  the  sole  power  to 
declare  war  (i.e.,  to  initiate  hostilities  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people).  The  deci- 
sion to  make  war  was  meant  to  be  a  COL- 
LECTIVE decision  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. Ever  since  the  Korean  War, 
however,  there  has  occurred  a  shift  in  the 
warmaking  power  from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branch.  This  trend,  understand- 
able-though  not  necessarily  excusable- 
becauseoftheColdWar.cannotbeallowed 
to  continue.  President  Bush  risks  losing  the 


consensus  he  has  managed  to  build  for  his 
policy  should  he  not  seek  Congressional 
approval  for  employing  an  offensive  option 
to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait 

During  the  first  week  of  December 
a  number  of  former  high-ranking  govern- 
mental officials,  including  past  Secretaries 
of  S  late  and  Chairmans  of  the  Join  t  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  cautioned  against  the  apparent  rush  to 
employ  a  military  course  of  action.  All 
advised  to  give  sanctions  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  warned  of  the  unforeseen  and 
potentially  troubling  dangers  of  engaging 
U.S.  troops  in  a  Middle  East  war. 

While  the  clouds  of  war  certainly 
seem  to  be  gathering  over  the  Middle  East 
the  President  would  be  well  advised  to  heed 
the  message  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  increasingly  directing  towards 
the  Oval  Office:  deteranddefend.andallow 
the  time  necessary  for  sanctions  to  work.  To 
ignore  this  message  would  be  to  risk  a  level 
of  fragmentation  and  dissent  within  the  body 
politic  not  witnessed  since  the  Vietnam  Era. 

The  case  for  war  has  not  been  made 
by  the  President  nor  has  he  demonstrated 
his  willingness  to  bring  that  decision  to  the 
people's  representatives.  If  this  country  is 
to  go  to  war  in  the  deserts  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  the  President  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  satisfy  both  of  the  above 
conditions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  stopping 
Saddam  Hussein  by  means  other  than  a 
resort  to  military  force  could  be  the  single 
most  important  incident  leading  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "New  Global  Order,"  one  of 
increased  cooperation  and  of  a  greater  will- 
ingness to  pursue  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  through  pacific  means. 
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Men's  Basketball  Starts  Slowly,  Wins  One 


by  Hans  Kunz 

The  Sewanee  men's  basketball  team 
opened  its  1 990-91  season  in  Nashville  Nov. 
20,  losing  to  David  Lipscomb  University, 
1 1 1-76.  The  men  returned  to  the  Mountain 
one  week  later  for  their  homeopeneragainst 
Rust  College.  The  Tigers  were  unable  to 
overcome  an  early  Rust  lead  and  eventually 
lostthe  game  92-82,  dropping  theirrecord  to 
0-2. 

The  Tigers  again  found  themselves 
on  the  road  Nov.  29,  traveling  to  Nashville 
to  face  Cumberland  College.  The  Tigers 
jumped  to  a  strong  early  lead  but  were 
unable  to  maintain  the  offensive  pressure. 
Cumberland  fought  back  to  tie  the  game  at 
87,  forcing  an  overtime  period.  Sewanee 
regained  the  lead  and  held  on  to  pick  up  their 
first  victory,  101-98.  Senior  Kit  Walsh 
scored  an  impressive  37  points,  while 
sophomore  lohn  Richards  added  22.  From 
Nashville,  Sewanee  continued  on  to 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  they  met  Greens- 
boro College  Dec.  1.  The  Tigers  fell  to  1- 
3  with  a  96-82  loss. 

The  second  Sewanee  home  game 
provided  much  excitement  as  Otterbein 
College,  ranked  fourth  in  Division  III  bas- 
ketball, came  to  the  Mountain  Dec.  3.  The 
Tigers  allowed  Otterbein  to  build  an  early 
lead  but  cut  their  deficit  to  1 3  before  heading 


to  the  locker  room  for  halftime.  Sewanee 
showed  that  they  are  capable  of  playing  very 
good  basketball  against  this  strong  Otterbein 
team.  Early  in  the  second  half  the  Tigers' 
game  came  together  to  show  signs  of  an 
impressive  squad  that  at  one  point  tallied 
eight  unanswered  points.  The  Tigers  con- 
tinued to  chop  away  at  the  Otterbein  lead, 
eventually  bringing  the  game  to  within  one 
point  on  a  three-point  shot  by  Andy  Zureick. 
Otterbein  again  took  control  of  die  game, 
however,  and  went  on  to  defeat  the  Tigers, 
99-80. 

After  the  first  four  games,  Walsh  is 
leading  the  Sewanee  scoring  attack  with  an 
impressive  1 12  points.  Richards  was  sec- 
ond in  scoring,  with  69  points,  thanks  in  part 
to  a  very  consistent  three-point  shoL  In  the 
first  four  games  he  has  hit  70  percent  of  his 
three-point  attempts.  This  is  an  impressive 
follow-up  to  his  1989-90  NCAA  record  of 
16 consecutive  three-pointers.  Richardsalso 
has  hit  70  percent  of  his  free-throw  attempts. 

The  Tigers,  under  the  leadership  of 
senior  captains  Walsh  and  Bert  White, 
return  to  action  on  January  4-5,  when  they 
travel  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  compete  at 
Whitticr  College  in  the  Poet  Classic. 


David  Zagoria  shoot  s  against  Rust  College.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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Eight  Tigers  Receive  AII-C.A.C.  Conference  Honors 


by  Jamie  Splichal 

The  Sewanee  Tiger  football  team 
was  recently  honored  for  its  fine  perfor- 
mance this  season  with  the  naming  of  eight 
players  to  the  all-Collegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference team. 

Senior  noseguard  Ray  McGowan 
was  especially  honored,  not  only  as  the 
conference  coaches'  unanimous  selection  to 
the  C.A.C.  team,  but  also  as  the  C.A.C.'s 
most  valuable  defensive  player  of  the  year 
and  a  Kodak  All- American.  The  Kodak  All- 
American  honor  isa  prestigious  one  to  earn — 
only  24  Division  III  athletes  are  selected. 
McGowan,  however,  richly  deserved  the 
recognition  due  to  his  tough  play  and  the 
leadership  he  exhibited  both  on  and  off  the 
field. 

Three  other  members  of  the  Tiger 
defensive  squad,  which  consistently  domi- 
nated opponents  throughout  the  year,  were 
also  named  to  the  C.A.C.  team.  Anchoring 
the  defense,  senior  strong  safety  Bill  Ward 
was  team  tackle  leader  with  105  tackles. 
Junior  linebacker  Bryan  Petty  was  also 
honored  and  finished  second  in  team  tackles 
with  103.  Both  Ward  and  Petty  received  all- 
C.A.C.  honors  for  the  second  time.  Sopho- 
more Frank  Greer  was  selected  for  his  per- 
formance at  the  cornerback  position.  First  in 
the  country  with  10  interceptions,  Greer  set 


Kodak  All-American  and  CAC  defensive  player  of  the  year  Ray  McGowan  and 
honorable  mention  selection  center  Lebron  Ferguson.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


ing  game  this  season. 

Quarterback  John  Snoop,  center 
Lebron  Ferguson,  tackle  Jason  Forrester, 
and  tight  end  Pat  Dollar  received  honorable 
mention  C.A.C.  honors. 

The  large  number  of  players  se- 
lected forC.A.C.  awards  reflects  the  success 
of  Sewanee's  entire  football  program.  Im- 
proving from  a  2-7  season  last  year,  the 
Tigers  won  6  of  9  games  this  season  and 
captured  a  share  of  the  CAC  championship. 
Encouraged  by  this  year's  success  and  the 
return  of  many  talented  underclassmen, 
many  people  should  not  only  be  proud  of 
this  year's  performance  but  should  also  look 
forward  to  another  fine  season  next  year. 


a  school  record  for  interceptions  in  a  season. 

The  Tiger  defense's  admirable 
performance  this  year  was  also  reflected  by 
all-C.A.C.  honorable  mention  honors  given 
to  five  other  players.  Defensive  tackle 
Tommy  Mason,  ends  Ken  Brandt  and  Mike 
Johnson,  linebacker  Lance  Fisk,  and  safety 
Mike  Mondelli  were  all  selected  by  vote  of 
the  C.A.C.  coaches. 

Three  members  of  Sewanee's  of- 
fensive squad  qualified  for  the  C.A.C.'s  top 
honor.  Throughout  the  season,  freshman 
running  back  Carl  Cravens  provided  the 


offensive  punch  for  the  Tiger  offense,  run- 
ning for  957  yards  and  6  touchdowns. 
SophomorereceiverTonyNeill,  who  caught 
1 9  passes  for  43 1  yards — an  average  of  over 
21  yards  per  catch — was  selected  for  pro- 
viding big  play  production.  Senior  offen- 
sive guard  Jason  Ehrlinspiel  was  also  hon- 
ored for  his  solid,  effective  blocking.  In 
addition,  Mark  Elmore,  who  boasted  an 
average  of  35.5  yards  per  kick,  was  named 
theC.A.C.'sbest  punter.  Elmore  and  kicker 
Mark  Peters  gave  the  Tigers  a  superb  kick- 
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Equestrian  Team 
Continues  Winning 


by  Luke  Wright 

Consistent  with  its  performance  in 
the  first  two  shows  this  year,  the  Sewanee 
equestrian  team  finished  first  in  its  third 
show  of  the  year  in  Midway,  Kentucky. 
Sewanee  riders  Anne  Grimsley  and  Beth 
Foti  won  the  Champion  and  Reserve 
Champion  positions  respectively. 

With  its  victory  at  the  Midway 
show,  the  Sewanee  team  claimed  a  39  point 
lead  over  its  closest  competitor  in  the  region . 
If  the  team  remains  in  first  place  at  the  end 
of  the  season  it  will  win  the  right  to  send  an 
eight  rider  team  to  the  national  competition 
without  having  to  compete  in  Regional  or 
Zone  competition. 

Four  Sewanee  riders  have  already 
earned  the  right  to  compete  in  regional 
competition  in  the  spring.  At  regional 
competition,  these  riders  will  compete  for 
the  right  to  continue  to  Zone  level  compe- 
tition. Riders  in  Zone  level  competition 
compete  to  advance  to  National  competition. 
These  riders  have  the  potential  to  go  to 
national  competition  regardless  of  whether 
the  Sewanee  team  as  a  whole  attends  national 
competition. 

Sewanee  also  has  the  high  point 
rider  in  the  region:  Stephanie  Carr,  a  senior 


economics  major.  If  Carr  finishes  the  year 
as  high  point  rider  she  will  earn  the  right  to 
attend  the  national  competition  for  the 
champion  Inter-Collegiate  Horse  Show 
Association  rider.  Carr  also  has  been  named 
Mississippi  champion  amateur  adult  rider 
in  Mississippi  at  the  1990  competition  for 
best  equitation  in  both  over  fences  and  on 
the  flat. 

The  Midway  show  was  the  last 
which  the  Sewanee  team  will  attend  this  fall. 
The  team  will  attend  at  least  one,  and  pos- 
sibly two,  shows  next  spring. 
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Women's  Basketball 
Jumps  to  3-2 


by  Robert  Maegden 

On  Nov.  17  the  Lady  Tigers 
opened  their  regular  season  with  a  7 1  -66 
victory  over  Toccoa  Falls,  Georgia.  They 
started  five  freshmen  in  their  first  game  of 
the  season,  and  their  inexperience  showed 
in  a  closely  fought  game.  The  Lady  Tigers 
found  themselves  behind  early  but  were 
able  to  overcome  a  half-time  deficit  to 
claim  the  victory. 

In  the  next  game,  however,  the 
Lady  Tigers'  inexperience  hurt  ihcm.  On 
Nov  27,  the  Tigers  played  Covenant  Col- 
lege, who  employed  a  high-pressure  full 
court  press,  which  the  inexperienced  Tigers 
were  unable  to  handle  effectively.  In  ad- 
dition, Covenant  had  already  gained  sea- 
son experience,  as  the  Tigers  were 
Covenant'seighthopponcnlol  the  season. 
Sewanee  suffered  its  first  loss  of  the  new 
season. 

On  Nov  30  and  Dec  1  the  Tigers 
played  in  the  Emory  Co-ed  Tournament  in 
Atlanla,  Georgia.  The  Tigers'  first  game 
pitted  lhem  against  AUanta's  Emory.  The 
Lady  Tigers  fell  behind  by  nineteen  points 
but  were  able  to  cut  the  deficit  to  eight 
points  before  finally  losing  58-47.  The 
Lady  Tigers  showed  improvement,  main- 
taining their  composure  and  making  a  run 
at  Emory. 

In  their  next  game  the  LadyTigcrs 
faced  Stillman.  The  Tigers  again  played 
well  and  with  composure  in  a  physically 
demanding  game.  The  Tigers  ended  up 
with  a  66-48  victory.  The  Stillman  game 
was  marked  by  the  Tigers'  showing  both 
that  they  have  developed  experience  and 
that  they  are  learning  to  play  together  as  a 
team. 

The  Tigers  then  took  on  Fisk  in 
their  first  conference  game  of  the  season. 
Last  year,  Fisk  soundly  defeated  the  Tigers 
and  seemed  to  be  headed  for  a  victory 
again  this  year  by  posting  a  27-19  half- 
time  lead.  Fisk,  like  Covenant,  employed 
a  full  court  press  and  was  able  to  extend  the 
margin  to  twelve  points.  The  Lady  Tigers 
rallied,  however,  and  were  able  to  cut 
Fisk's  lead  to4 1  -35  with  eight  minutes  left 
in  the  game.  The  Lady  Tigers'  defense 
then  took  over,  holding  Fisk  to  three  points 
for  the  rest  of  the  game.  The  Lady  Ti- 
gers took  the  lead  with  1 :  30  left  to  play  and 
held  on  to  clinch  a  spectacular  come- 
from-  behind  victory  by  a  final  score  of 
47-44.  The  Lady  Tigers  showed  compo- 
sure in  the  Fisk  game,  as  they  were  able  to 
break  the  full  court  press. 

Team  captain  Linda  Motes  believes 
"getting  several  games  under  our  belt  led 


Fighting  for  possession  .  Photo  by  Lyn 
Hutchinson. 

to  that  win.  We're  beginning  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  edges  inexperience  cre- 
ates." 

The  Tigers'  emphasis  for  the 
season  is  on  gaining  valuable  experience. 
"We  realized  going  into  the  season  we're 
very  inexperienced,  bringing  in  eight 
freshmen,  with  one  returning  starter,"  said 
Coach  Cathy  Mitlelstadt.  "We  are  work- 
ing on  improvement,  nota  win-loss  record. 
We'll  let  the  winning  take  care  of  itself." 
MilUestadt  is  impressed  with  the 
team's  ability  to  battle  back,  as  it  is  "hard 
for  a  young  team  to  do.  Usually  a  young 
team  will  fold.  It's  good  to  see  we  can 
balde  back  and  win." 

The  Tigers  are  being  led  by  cap- 
tain Motes  and  freshman  Missy  Trushel, 
both  of  whom  are  averaging  fourteen  points 
a  game.  Emily  Nash  leads  the  Tigers  in 
rebounds.  However,  coach  Mittlestadt 
says,  "It's  hard  to  cite  individuals;  the 
whole  team  has  played  extremely  well." 
The  Tigers  have  a  break  until  Jan.  6,  when 
they  travel  to  play  Greensboro  College  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  then  travel  to 
Danville,  Va.,  to  play  Averett  on  Jan.  7. 


Swim  Team  Returns  From 
Encouraging  Trip  through  Kentucky 


by  David  Wacaster 

The  swim  team  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  Kentucky,  in  which  the 
team  swam  against  Transylvania  University 
Nov.  30andagainst  Centre,  MoreheadState, 
Berea,  and  Cambellville  at  the  Centre  Relay 
Invitational  on  the  first  of  December. 

At  Transylvania,  surprising  new- 
comer Charles  Hodgkins  swam  an  excellent 
1 00  Freestyle  with  a  time  of  52.74  seconds, 
and  Hayes  McDonald  had  a  good  time  of 
52.82  in  the  same  race.  Charles  also  had  an 
excellent  100  Breaststroke  race  with  a  time 
of  1:08.92. 

Libba  Manning  had  a  great  meet  as 
well,  dropping  her  time  in  the  1000-yard 
Freestyle  by  19  seconds  with  a  time  of 
13:33.31.  Mason  Hardy,  swimming  in  his 
last  meet  of  the  season  before  he  heads  to 
England  next  semester,  swam  to  a  personal- 
best  time  in  the  1000  Freestyle. 

Carolyn  Barringer,  who  will  be  in 
France  next  semester,  had  her  best  time  ever 
in  the  200-meter  Individual  Medley,  and 
diver/swimmer  Katherine  Hosterman  per- 
formed well  in  her  one-meter  required  dives 
and  also  swam  well  in  the  200  free  relay. 
Hosterman  will  also  be  missed  next  semester, 
when  she  will  transfer  away  from  Sewanee. 

The  final  score  of  the  Transylvania 
meet  saw  the  Transylvania  men  defeat  the 
Sewanee  men  123-76,  while  the 
Transylvania  women  defeated  their  Sewanee 
counterparts  112-70. 

The  Centre  Relay  Invitational  was 
a  unique  swim  meet  in  that  it  consisted  of  all 
relays  and  the  teams  were  co-ed,  consisting 
of  two  men  and  two  women.  This  brought 
the  men  and  women  together  in  a  unique 
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way  and  served  to  provide  a  strong  sense  of 
team  unity  that  had  been  absent  at  previous 
meets.  The  events  were  the  800  free  relay, 
200  free  relay,  200  butterfly  relay,  200 
breaststroke  relay,  500  progressive  relay,  4 
x  100 IM  relay,  200  backstroke  relay,  200 
medley  relay,  and  400  free  relay.  Mason 
Hardy  again  had  best  times  in  his  50-yard 
butterfly  leg  of  the  200  butterfly  relay  and 
his  50-yard  backstroke  leg  of  the  200 
backstroke  relay.  Sewanee  accumulated  22 
points  on  its  way  to  a  third-place  finish — 
behind  Centre  and  Morehead  State — in  the 
invitational. 

After  this  weekend,  swimmer 
Adam  Adams  came  closer  to  his  goal  of 
reaching  the  top  ten  of  the  men's  career 
scoring  roster,  moving  to  13th  place  on  the 
list.  Ashley  O'Neal,  Barringer,  and  captain 
Mary  Reynolds  moved  closer  to  the  top  of 
the  career  scoring  roster  for  the  women, 
coming  in  at  13th,  14th,  and  15th  places, 
respectively. 

Overall,  men's  coach  Cliff  Afton 
was  pfeased  with  the  weekend  performance 
at  the  invitational. 

"The  team  really  came  together 
this  weekend.  Swimmers  were  really  sup- 
porting each  other  and  working  well  to- 
gether." 

"The  team,  as  a  whole,  showed 
improvement,  and  I  was  pleased  about  that, 
but  there  are  still  a  couple  of  things  we  need 
to  work  on,"  said  women's  coach  Mary  Kay 
Samko. 

The  team  is  continuing  to  practice, 
with  an  eye  towards  intensive  training  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  over  Christmas  break 
Jan.  2-8. 
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Man  on  the  Street 

Q:  If  Sewanee  students  went  on  strike, 
what  would  you  demand? 

John  Truslow:  To  let  dogs  back  Anonymous:  Cohabitation, 

in  the  buildings. 

Peggy  Will:     Dry  cleaning  for 
Mary  K.  Perkins:  Real  men.        Quintard. 


Cara  Prevatt:  A  trolley  service 
forGorgas. 


Trey  Morrison:  Peace  of  mind. 


James  Hane:  Tear  down  the  Vice- 
Jennifer  Jetton:  For  the  enter-     chancellor's  home  and  put  up  Clement 
tainment  board  to  get  a  country  band.       chen.s  skating  rink 

Jennifer  Sutton:    Barley  grain 
available  at  both  dining  halls. 

Joe  Burckle:    Credit  for  lab 
courses. 
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The  Authoritative  Calvin  &  Hoboes,  by  Bill  Watterson 
(Andrews  &  McMeel,  $1 2  95 )  More  Carvin  &  Hobbes  cartoons. 
The  Dark  Hall,  by  Stephen  King  (NALSignet,$595| 
Alter  being  destroyed  by  his  wrrter.  his  pseudonym  runs  amok. 
Presumed  Innocent,  by  Scott  Turow  (Warner,  $4  95 ) 
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The  Joy  Luck  Club,  by  Amy  Tan.  (Ivy,  $5  95.)  Destinies  ol 
Chinese  immigrant  women  and  their  Chinese- American  daughters. 

5 

Wiener  Dog  Art,  by  Gary  Larson  (Andrews  &  McMeel,  $7.95.1 
More  far  Srdo  cartoons 

6 

The  "Late  Night  with  David  Letterman,,  Book  ot  Top  Tan 
Lists,  by  David  Letterman,  et  al.  (Pocket,  $8  95.) 
Dawn,  by  V C  Andrews.  (Pocket.  $5 95|  Young  girl  is  thrust 
mlo  an  evil  web  ol  unspoken  sinS- 

e 

Daddy,  by  Danielle  Steel  (Dell.  $595 )  The  lives  ol  three  men 
are  lorever  changed  by  unexpected  circumstances 

9.  All  1  Really  Need  to  Know  1  Learned  In  Kindergarten,  by  Robert 

Fulghum  (Ivy.  $5  95.)  Uncommon  thoughts  on  common  Ihings 
10.  Among  Schoolchildren,  by  Tracy  Kidder  (Avon,  $9.95 1 
Poignant  account  ot  education  in  America  today. 

Nc 

(F 

'"' '                           ' — ■"-' 

tea  from  a  Teacher's  Day  In  School,  by  James  Nehring. 
weed.  $7  9S|  CffliT\  .i  l,iv:in.itini,  iiiMtfe  look  at  ■,,  hool  lite  thai 

A  Chrlatmaa  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens  (Berkley.  $4.75.) 
Adapted  and  lavishly  illustrated  by  Joe  Staton  A  delightful  rendrton 
of  the  classic  in  comic  book  style 
How  to  Buy  Almoat  and  Drug  Legally  Without  a  Prescription, 

by  James  H  Johnson.  (Avon.  U  <v,  j  All  ii„-  inlumuiion  you  need  to 
order  foreign  drugs  inexpensively,  legally  and  hassle-free 

;>' 

Home  of  Franklin  County's  Largest  Pizza" 

•  plenty  of  space  for  parties 

•  30"  party  pizza 

•  video  games,  pool  tables 

5:00  P.M.  -  Midnight 

Cumberland  Street  in  Cowan 

967-4207 

We  deliver  large  orders  to  Sewanee 
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Singles  Going  Steady:  The  Buzzcocks 


BUZZCOCKS,  Product   (Rest- 
less Records,  3  CDs  or  cassettes) 
by  Gregory  Clark 

In  the  fall  of  1978  a  brief  notice  in 
the  rock  magazine  Creem  caught  the  eye  of 
this  writer,  then  a  beginning  graduate  student 
at  Princeton  University.  The  notice  in 
question  perfunctorily  described  a 
Manchester  band  called  the  Buzzcocks  as 
the  "New  Wave  Hollies." 

The  latter  being  my  favorite  60s 
group  after  the  Beatles,  I  made  it  a  point  the 
following  week  to  ask  the  proprietor  of  a 
well-stocked  Manhattan  import  shop  to  play 
me  something  by  the  Buzzcocks.  He  re- 
sponded by  pulling  out  the  band's  fourth 
single,  "Love  You  More,"  and  slapping  it  on 
the  turntable.  As  the  A-side  poured  out  of 
the  speakers,  I  enjoyed  again  the  thrill  I  had 
fell  only  a  few  months  before  upon  first 
hearing  the  Ramoncs:  that  of  discovering  an 
unashamed  pop  group  determined  to  fuse 
the  melodicism  of  mid-60s  British  Beat 
with  the  manic  energy  of  punk. 

Perhaps  needless  to  say,  I  snapped 
up  "Love  You  More"  right  on  the  spoL  By 
the  end  of  the  year  I  had  managed  to  find 
copies  of  all  of  the  band's  earlier  45s  and 


songwriter  Pete  Shelley  (bom  McNeish) 
formed  the  Buzzcocks  in  Manchester  in  the 
summer  of  1976.  Even  the  group's  name, 
suggested  by  the  line  "get  a  buzz,  cock"  in 
the  TV  series  "Rock  Follies,"  bespoke  their 
admiration  for  the  Pistols.  In  January  of 
1977  the  band  put  out  a  somewhat  ragged 
but  spirited  four-track  indcpendcntEP called 

Spiral  Scratch. 

That  disc  and  word  of  mouth  led  to 
the  signing  of  a  recording  contract  with 
United  Artists  in  August  of  1977.  By  then 
Dcvoto  had  left  the  group  and  Shelley  had 
taken  over  on  lead  vocal  s;  the  other  members 
were  guitarist  Sieve  Diggle,  drummer  John 
Maher,  and  a  bassist  named  Garth  who  was 
replaced  early  in  1978  by  Steve  Garvey. 
The  band  went  into  the  studios  in  September 
of  1977  and  the  first  single,"Orgasm  Addict," 
appeared  at  the  end  of  October. 

In  an  era  in  which  45s  tended  to  be 
culled  from  already-released  albums,  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  Buzzcocks'  first  disc 


was  a  single  which  neither  came  from  nor  ,.„.,„.. 

was  destined  for  an  LP;  its  only  album  apart  froryunk  colleagues  hke  the  Pistols 
appearance  would  be  on  *e  compilation  of  and  Clash         ^  ^  ^ 

45s  entitled  Singles  Going  Steady  (1979).  .  »  „ 

Th*n,i77mrks'heliefinthe45as  ond  sln8le-    What  Do  I  Get,      that  the 

copies  of  all  of  the  band's  earlier  45s  and  me  buzzcocks  oe ueiin  me  j  musicalcharacterclearly 

LPsbymetimeoftheirignomimousbrcakup     fJ^XT^'StlSSK'S^  SS^AM«Bfi^«™«0lic™i«a*!y. 

inl980IhadalllheirvinylissUesexceptfor     12*  °n'^Jo^^ 

the.sttwosmg.es.  Only  two  Buzzcocks'  ^^SSS  ruS  and  middle  eight-the  latter  an  espe- 
of  both  "Orgasm  Addict"  and  all  their  later  "ally  giddy  dehght-and  self-depreciating 
releaseswereclearlyinspiredbytheworkof  lyrics  which  contrast  sharply  with  the  ve- 
early  twentieth-century  artists  like  the  hemently  self-nghteous  ones  of  many  of 
Russian  Futurists  and  Piet  Mondrian.  theircontemporar.es. 

As  one  would  expect  of  a  group  Another  side  of  the  band  s  ardstrc 

enamored  of  singles  and  the  Sex  Pistols,  personality  was  revealed  on  their  first  LP, 
"Orgasm  Addict"  was  concise,  punch-drunk  Another  Music  ">  a  Different  Kitchen,  re- 
with  buzzing  guitars,  and  rudely  hilarious  leased  in  Apnlo  1978 .  There  teree,forcefu 
("Youtrieditjustforonce/founditallright  pop  tunes  Idee  Fast  Cars  Get  On  Our 
forkicks/butnowyou'vefoundout/ifsa  Own,"and"IDon  tMind  share  theprogram 
habit  that  sticks  /  you're  an  orgasm  ad-  with  a  5-l/2-m,nute  workout  called  Mov- 
dict'").  On  this  first  outing  John  Maher's  >ng  Away  from  the  PulsebeaL  The  latter 
muscular,  hyperactive,  and  rhythmically  unexpectedly  draws  its  power  from  mean- 
eccentric  drumming  already  set  the  band  tatory  repcuuon  rather  than  melodic  devel- 
opment  and  resolution;  it  also  features  some 


LPs  and  three  45s  ever  saw  American  re 
lease;  the  remainder  were  put  out  only  in 
Europe. 

Given  the  paucity  of  pressings  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  independent 
Restless  Records'  release  of  Product  is 
especially  welcome.  First  issued  in  Britain 
in  1989,  the  set  comprises  the  group'sentire 
vinyl  output  from  late  1977  to  1980,  an 
eight-song  live  set  recorded  at  the  band's 
creative  peak  in  1978,  and  one  unreleased 
track. 

Inspired  by  the  Sex  Pistols'  live 
shows,  vocalist  Howard  Devoto  (Trafford 
in  his  passport)  and  guitarist  and  principal 
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of  John  Maher's  finest  drumming. 

The  group  was  clearly  on  a  roll  in 
1978.  June  saw  the  release  of  the  single 
"Love  You  More,"  110  seconds  of  turbo- 
charged  optimism  shattered  by  the  jarring 
final  couplet  "after  this  love  there'll  be  no 
other /until  the  razor  cuts!"  The  disc  was 
also  their  biggest  hit  to  date, reaching  number 
34  in  Britain  in  August. 

In  September,  only  Five  months 
after  the  issue  of  the  first  Buzzcocks'  LP,  the 
second,  Love  Bites,  reached  the  shop.  Like 
its  predecessor,  Love  Bites  features  a  mix- 
ture of  tuneful  pop  and  hypnotic,  riff-based 
chants.  The  best  of  the  former  is  "Ever 
Fallen  in  Love,"  a  paean  to  unrequited  in- 
fatuation which  became  the  group's  fifth 
and  most  successful  single,  peaking  at  num- 
ber 12  in  October  of  1978.  Nine  years  later 


the  Fine  Young  Cannibals  would  record  the 
song — considerably  slowed  down — for  the 
soundtrack  of  Jonathan  Demme's  film 
Something  Wild.  The  most  striking  of  the 
chants  on  Love  Bites,  the  4-1/2-minute 
"ESP,"  concludes  with  an  attenuated  fade 
inspired  by  that  at  the  end  of  the  Beatles'  "A 
Day  in  the  Life." 

The  band  ended  1978  with  the 
exuberant  "Promises,"  their  sixth  45, 
reaching  number  20  on  the  singles  chart. 
Their  seventh  and  eighth,  the  wry 
"Everybody's  Happy  Nowadays"  and  the 
driving  "Harmony  in  My  Head,"  made  29 
and  32  in  March  and  August  of  1979,  re- 
spectively. 

The  deterioration  of  the  group's 
songwriting  and  growing  lack  of  direction 
first  became  evident  on  their  third  LP,  A 
Different  Kind  of  Tension.  Released  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  disc  does 
include  their  ninth  and  mostbeautif  ul  single, 
the  wistful  "You  Say  You  Don't  Love  Me." 
The  other  tracks,  however,  are  diffuse  and 
unengaging;  Shelley  later  admitted  that  there 
was  "a  lot  of  acid  about"  at  the  time. 

The  drug-addled  band  broke  up  at 
the  end  of  1980  after  releasing  three 
uninspired  45s  which,  like  "You  Say  You 
Don'tLove  Me,"  failed  to  makeany  impact. 
While  both  Pete  Shelley  and  Steve  Diggle 
have  remained  in  the  music  business,  neither 
has  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  success.  The 
Buzzcocks  themselves,  however,  were  a 
major  influence  on  the  most  popular  group 
to  come  out  of  Manchester  in  the  1980s,  the 
Smiths,  who  shared  with  the  earlier  band  a 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  single  and  a  taste 
for  wry  self-mockery.  A  listen  to  Product 
will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  why  Smiths  vocalist 
Morrissey  once  described  the  Buzzcocks 
simply  as  "the  group." 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


INSIDE  ART 


Exhibit  Reveals  History,  Artistic  Philosophy  of  Malde 

by  Michelle  Allen 

Currently  in  the  University  Gal- 
lery is  a  collection  of  photographs  by  Pradip 


Malde — wait,  scratch  that,  oh  me  of  my 
dignified  words! — which  posture  meaning- 
lessly  roundabout,  language-transcending 
images.  Someone  else's  words  (those  of 
William  Carlos  Williams,  for  instance)  are 
often  helpful  in  the  beginning:  "The  artist  is 
always  and  forever  painting  only  one  thing: 
a  self-portrait."  This  holds  true  for  Malde, 
whose  photographs  reveal  in  part  his  own 
history,  his  personal  mythology,  and  his 
philosophy. 

Malde's  cycle  "Memory,  Balance, 
Love"  appears  as  a  meditation  on  the  art  of 
photography  and  what  it  means  to  be  a 
photographer.  In  this  context,  love  inspires 
and  drives  the  artist,  while  memory  defines 
the  contemplative  state  which  precedes  yet 
is  integral  to  the  work  of  art.  Through  these 
forces  the  artist  is  able  to  achieve  a  state  of 
balance,  which  is  a  metaphor  for  art  itself 
and  is  magic.  Art  as  magic  and  specifically 
the  magic  of  photography  is  an  important 
motif  throughout  the  tri-partite  cycle.  J.  R. 
R.  Tolkien  writes  of  magic  as  the  complete 
actualization  of  one's  vision;  the  dream 


becomes  reality.  With  the  camera  as  his 
metaphorical  "magic  wand,"  Malde  is  him- 
self the  magician — arranging,  balancing, 
silencing,  stilling,  be  it  a  dudhi  squash,  an 
egg  basket,  or  his  parents. 

The  inspirational,  driving  force  of 
love  figures  frequently  in  Malde's  images  as 
a  supernatural  light.  In  the  untitled  photo- 
graph of  a  bathroom  window,  which  sig- 
nificantly opens  the  cycle,  light  bursts 
through  the  frame  with  an  otherworldly  force, 
which  seems  itself  to  blow  open  the  curtains. 
The  dark  interior  represents  the  sterility  of 
the  creative  mind,  which  when  infused  with 
light — or  inspired  by  Love — becomes  alive 
and  fertile.  The  photograph  referred  to  as 
"reflection"  similarly  depicts  the  mind  of 
the  artist  a  splotch  of  light  mingles  among 
the  shadows  of  a  veiled  darkness.  Also,  the 
photograph  of  leaves  at  Ono  Island  employs 
the  qualities  of  light  and  darkness  to  refer  to 
the  condition  of  the  creative  mind,  although 
the  configuration  is  elaborated  to  include  a 
glass  vase  out  of  which  climbs  a  cluster  of 
leafy  branches.  This  photograph  and  its 
neighbor  Coral  portray  the  organic  form 
sprawling  out  of  its  confines  and  therefore 
suggest  the  birthing  process,  or  the  creation 


of  art,  which  occurs  only  when  the  artist's 
mind  is  compelled  by  love. 

Memory  too  nourishes  and  inspires 
the  work  of  art,  though  in  an  intellectual 
capacity,  as  opposed  to  love's  emotional 
fulfillment  Malde  offers  images  of  dreams 
(untitled  "Dog  reflection"),  of  childhood 
memories  (Wooden  Horse),  of  mature  re- 
flections {Magic:  Three  Shells)  in  order  to 
describe  theoriginsofhisart  So  the  memory 
cycle  becomes  really  an  arena  for  theoreti- 
cal musings  on  the  nature  of  art  and  magic, 
as  in  Memory:  On  the  Nature  of  Balance ,  a 
photograph  aboutattainingastateof  balance. 
Its  central  image  is  a  bubble-like  cloud  which 
is  suspended  in  space  but  seems  to  circle 
continuously  despite  its  stillness.  This  cir- 
cular image,  which  is  a  motif  throughout 
Malde's  work,  is  a  symbol  for  balance,  the 
life  cycle,  and  the  creative  process.  If 
memory  is  seen  as  a  pre-art  state,  then 
photographs  like  Memory:  On  the  Nature  of 
Balance,  Magic:  A  Space  for  God,  and 
Magic:  Three  Shells  are  easily  understood 
in  terms  of  their  counterparts  in  the  balance 
cycle. 

Magic:  ASpaceforGod  appears  in 
the  memory  cycle  as  litde  more  than  an 


empty  pan  on  a  rug,  a  concave  space.  How- 
ever, in  Magic:  A  Place  for  God  ,  the  ma- 
gician— photographer  has  cast  an  effervesc- 
ing powder,  a  sort  of  elfin  dust  into  the 
space,  as  if  to  answer  his  own  question.  I 
like  to  think  of  the  Balance  cycle  of  photo- 
graphs as  an  elaborate  magic  show — a 
"balancing  act" — orchestrated  by  Malde. 
For  instance,  Magic:  Floating  Stone,  trans- 
formed from  the  nebulous,  only  partially 
realized  Magic:  Three  Shells,  isa  successful 
practice  in  levitation,  while  Chopstick 
Penetrating  Egg  Basket  is  an  astonishingly 
difficult  and  graceful  balancing  act  The 
series  of  photographs  from  the  introductory 
sequence,  Lessons  for  a  Shaman,  appear  as 
the  magician's  handbook:  their  instruction 
in  the  practice  of  arranging  and  controlling 
external  reality  is  heeded  and  surpassed  by 
thecreatorof  thebalancecycle.  Theworkof 
the  shaman  and  of  the  photographer  is  to 
capture  forms  in  time  and  space  without 
ever  diminishing  their  vitality — such  is  the 
nature  of  balance. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 
Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 

$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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AND  FINALLY  . . . 

Thousands  Join  Community  and  Choir  to  Prepare, 
Celebrate  Festival  of  Nine  Lessons  and  Carols 


By  Valerie  Morrison 

All  Saints'  Chapel's  Festival  of 
Nine  Lessons  and  Carols  drew  record  at- 
tendance Dec.  1-2.  4400  people  came  to  sec 
the  three  services,  which  used  music  and 
readings  to  tell  of  Jesus  Christ's  birth  and 
the  loving  purposes  of  God.  The  5  p.m. 
services  attracted  several  hundred  more 
people  than  any  service  ever  before  held  in 
All  Saints'. 

Many  hours  of  preparation  went 
into  this  year's  festival  in  response  to  outside 
attention  gained  by  a  feature  article  in 
Southern  Accents  magazine. 

The  service,  which  is  modeled  after 
the  service  held  in  King's  College  Chapel  at 
Cambridge  University  since  1918,  prepares 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  which  symboli- 
cally occurs  each  Christmas. 

Members  from  all  religious  com- 
munities on  the  Mountain  were  included  in 
the  ceremony  and  tnc  activities  preceding 
the  festival.  Sewanee  students  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  invited  to  the 
Greening  of  the  Chapel  Nov.  30.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  as  greens  from  the  Uni- 
versity Forests  were  used  to  decorate  All 
Saints'.  Receptions  were  also  given  in  Con- 


totr  member  Liz  Evans  leads  procession. 
vocation  Hall  before  each  service. 

Nine  readers  recited  the  various 
lessons  at  each  service.  Readings  started 
with  Genesis  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
concluded  with  the  mystery  of  Incarnation. 
A  few  of  the  lessons  concerned  God's  intent 


tobvLyn  Hutchinson. 
for  creating  man  and  focused  on  the  reflec- 
tive mood  of  the  Advent  season.  After  each 
reading,  the  University  Choir  sang  a  carol 
that  highlighted  a  point  in  that  lesson.  Each 
of  the  readers  represented  a  servant  of  the 
community;  as  tradition  dictates,  the  lowest 


servant  in  our  community  began  the  lessons 
and  the  highest  read  the  last  Atoneservice, 
the  first  lesson  was  read  by  a  child  and  the 
last  lesson  was  read  by  an  ordained  priest. 

"This  was  the  best  service  in  the 
years  I've  been  here,"  said  Peter  Gudaitis,  a 
lay  chaplain  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
of  the  festival.  "The  biggest  credit  goes  to 
Robert  Delcamp  and  the  University  Choir 
for  all  the  time,  work,  and  love  they  put  into 
their  music." 

"The  service  went  really  well.  It 
was  a  great  experience  that  I'm  going  to 
miss  practicing  for,"  said  Theresa  Nixon,  a 
junior  student  and  member  of  the  University 
Choir.  "It  was  touching  when  the  choir 
walked  back  down  the  aisle  after  the  service 
and  the  audience  was  teary-eyed.  I  thought, 
'Maybe  I've  done  something  to  help  people 
start  Christmas  off  in  a  good  way.'" 

Freshman  Choir  member  Tiffany 
Hughes  was  surprised  by  the  number  of 
people  that  came  to  see  the  festival. 

"It  was  amazing  to  see  a  line  of 
people  out  around  the  sidewalk  in  the  cold 
and  rain.  That  meant  a  lot." 


'  participates  in  Greening  of  the  Chapel.  Photo  by  Lyn  Huichisnon. 


Dineo  Skwambane  lights  candle  for  the  service.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 
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?£?£?«*  Alumnus  Among  Missing  Pilots  in  Gulf 

News  Staff  !      jT~  "r~ "^ " ^ ,  """&  V™  ^  when  something  1 


Navy  Lt.  William  Thompson 
Costen,  C'85,  is  among  the  ten  pilots 
shot  down  in  Iraq  during  a  night  mission 
over  Kuwait  or  southern  Iraq  on  Friday, 
January  18.  Currently  Costen  is  listed  as 
Missing  in  Action  along  with  three  other 
pilots. 

Costen,  age  27,  was  flying  an 
A-6  attack  bomber  on  the  mission.  He 
had  taken  off  from  the  aircraft  carrier 
Ranger,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
VA-155  squadron,  which  had  been  in  the 
Gulf  for  about  ten  days. 

"He  saw  himself  as  the  arm  of 
the  president,  and  he  was  ready  to  go,  " 
Dr.  William  S.  Costen,  his  father,  said'to 
the  Associated  Press.  "If  [his  plane]  was 
hit  by  a  surface  to  air  missile,  then  he's 
gone.  But  if  he  were  able  to  eject,  then 
he's  down  somewhere." 

Costen  joined  the  Navy  in  1985, 
after  graduating  from  Sewanee  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  physics.  He  graduated  at 


Tom  Costen,    C  '85,  at  his  graduation.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


the  top  of  his  Navy  flight  training  class  in 
Pensacola,  Florida,  as  its  regimental 
commander. 

"I  remember  Tom  always 
wanting  to  fly  Navy  jets,  ever  since  I  met 
him.  He  was  very  excited  about  serving 
his  country,  "  said  Freeman  Jelks,  C'85, 
a  fraternity  brother  of  Costen's. 

While  at  Sewanee,  Costen,  a  St. 


Student  Reaction  to  Gulf  War  Mixed 


Louis,  Missouri  native,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  community.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Frater- 
nity, the  University  Choir,  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  andjhe  Cross  Country  and 
Track  teams. 

Allen  Strand,  C'85,  currently  a 
professor  in  the  biology  department,  said, 
"I  know  this  sounds  like  one  of  those' 


— ■&  like  this 
happens  to  someone,  but  I  thought  Tom 
was  one  of  the  nicest,  most  genuine 
people  you'd  ever  meet.  .  .  we  were 
freshmen  together." 

Dr.  Francis  Xavier  Hart,  one  of 
Costen's  physics  professors  at  Sewanee, 
said  of  Costen,"He  was  very  conscien- 
tious and  hardworking.  .  .  [he  was]  al- 
ways interested  in  the  Navy  as  a  career 
and  wanted  to  be  a  pilot. 

"Tom  was  the  first  student  to 
make  friends  with  Zeke,  the  big  Labra- 
dor Retriever  on  campus.  Tom  and  Zeke 
would  go  running  a  lot  in  the  woods," 
Hart  remembered. 

Costen  wrote  to  the  class  notes 
in  The  Sewanee  News  in  May  of  1990 
with  the  following  report:  "Still  flying 
the  A-6  and  loving  it.  Hey,  it's  not  just 
a  job. . ." 

As  friends  and  family  await 
word  on  his  status,  Barbara  Wilkins,  his 
mother,  said,  "I'm  surc  he's  going  to  get 
back  into  that  cockpit  and  fly  again." 
(Compiled  from  AP  press  reports) 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

The  reactions  of  Sewanee  stu- 
dents to  United  States  and  United  Na- 
tions involvement  in  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  run  the  full  gamut  of 
possible  responses,  with  most  students 
taking  a  moderate  approach  which  en- 
dorses U.S.  policy  in  hopes  that  it  will 
bring  about  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  as 
soon  as  possible.    While  some  students 
believe  any  war  is  a  horrible  waste  which 
will  not  solve  anything,  others  think  the 
Allied  governments  have  simply  begun 
something  they  had  no  choice  but  to  do. 
"I  thought  the  UN.  should  have 
tried  sanctions  longer,"  said  Jay  Starks, 
a  junior  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, "but  once  Iraq  failed  to  meet  the 
January  15  deadline  (for  its  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait),  the  UN.  had  to  follow 
through  on  its  promise  to  use  force  to 
resolve  the  situation." 

Alec  Badenoch  would  have 
been  more  hesitant  to  send  in  US.  planes 
and  bombs. 

"I  don't  agree  with  U.S.  policy 


in  the  Gulf.  I  think  our  government 
wanted  to  get  in  there  and  was  just  wait- 
ing  for  the  deadline  to  arrive.  We  should 
have  waited  a  little  longer." 

"We're  doing  more  than  just 
protecting  oil  interests,"  said  freshman 
Deanna  Cooper.  "We're  showing  that 
our  ideals  are  our  top  priorities  and  that 
a  strong  country  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
run  over  a  smaller  one." 

Visceral  responses  to  the  news 
of  Jan.  16  varied  as  widely  as  opinions  of 
the  bombing  raids. 

"My  first  reaction  was  disbe- 
lief," said  sophomore  Susan  Mueller, 
"even  though  I  knew  the  deadline  had 


Nancy  Ward,  another  sopho- 
more, was  not  surprised  at  all,  and  she 
believes  the  war  will  not  become  a  pro- 
longed affair. 

"I  was  surprised  we  didn't  do 
something  on  the  15th,  actually.  I  think 
we've  got  enough  power  to  keep  this 
short. " 

Sophomore  Catherine  Edwards 
was  able  to  find  some  good  among  the 
distressing  events  and  frenetic  pace  of 


Anti-war  banner  outside  Cannon   an  example  of  student  concern  about  the  war 
Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 

the  first  days  of  war.  what's  going  on  in  the  world  while  we're 

"It's  so  easy  to  escape  from     up  here,"  noted  Edwards,  "but  perhaps 
this  will  jar  people  into  keeping  up." 
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NEWS 


Convocation  Marked  by  Fear  of  Impending  Gulf  War 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 
News  Staff 

"This  is  a  special  day  in  the  life  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
Sewanee  family,"  said  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  R.  Williamson  in  his  opening 
address  at  the  Easter  Semester  convoca- 
tion in  All  Saints'  Chapel  Jan.  15. 

Williamson  noted  the  irony  that 
the  date  was  both  the  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birthday  and 
the  deadline  set  by  the  United  Nations 
for  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

"This  nation  and  the  world  have 
reached  a  crossroad  in  which,  whatever 
the  outcome,  something  will  be  irrevo- 
cably changed.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  vigorous  debates  over  the  issue  of 
war  have  been  common  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

"And  unfortunately,  few  things  go 
right  and  many  things  go  wrong.  In  all  of 


this,  the  lives  of  individuals,  family 
members,  and  the  fate  of  countries  are 
involved.  There  is  a  great  chasm  be- 
tween peace  and  war,  and  the  crossing  of 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  exer- 
cises of  statecraft  and  power  by  leaders 
whether  in  this  country  or  abroad." 

Williamson  also  noted  that  three 
undergraduates,  Richard  Grissim  (Dee) 
Anderson,  Sharlene  Louise  (Shari)  Gar- 
ner, and  Ramsey  Reardon  McGrory,  have 
been  called  to  active  duty  and  are  serving 
our  nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

During  the  service,  the  Aiken 
Taylor  Award  for  Modem  American 
Poetry  was  presented  to  John  Frederick 
Nims  (see  related  story),  and  72  new 
members  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 
were  inducted  into  the  Order. 

The  Rl  Reverend  Charles  Judson 
Child,  Jr.,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
conferred  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  degrees 


on  Charles  Metcalf  Crump  and  Ruby 
Middleton  Forsythe  and  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity degrees  on  the  Rt  Reverend  Robert 
Jefferson  Hargrove  Jr.  and  the  RL  Rever- 
end Edward  L.  Salmon  Jr. 

Bishop  William  E.  Sanders,  upon 
announcing  his  decision  to  retire,  was 
awarded  a  Resolution  of  Appreciation 
for  his  service  of  29  years  to  the  Sewanee 
community.  The  convocation  was  also 
the  last  for  W.  Brown  Patterson  as  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
for  Child,  who  have  announced  their 
plans  to  retire  from  their  present  posi- 
tions. Williamson  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  tremendous  work  and 
dedication  of  both  men. 

Williamson  also  announced  the 
awarding  of  new  professorships  in  the 
School  of  Theology  to  Donald  Armen- 
trout,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs,  and  Marion  Hatched.    Armen- 


Vigil  Commemorates  King  Birthday 


by  Michael  Cass 

Associate  Editor 

Members  from  every  part  of 
the  University  community  joined  to- 
gether Jan.  IS  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  at  a  candle- 
light vigil  hosted  by  the  Sewanee  Peace 
Fellowship  and  the  Franklin  County 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP). 

The  vigil,  which  included  a 
short  address  by  Winchester  Council- 
man John  Cunningham  Jr.,  songs,  poetry 
readings  by  three  undergraduates  and 
remarks  by  Chancellor  of  the  University 
Judson  Child,  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson,  Provost  Frederick  Croom 
and  others,  was  repeatedly  marked  by 
mention  of  the  irony  that  the  United 
Nations'  deadline  for  Iraq's  withdrawal 
of  its  troops  from  Kuwait  coincided  with 
what  would  have  been  the  62nd  birthday 
of  a  civil  rights  leader  known  for  his 
philosophy  and  teachings  of  nonviolent 
resistance. 

"I  think  the  fact  that  we're  now 
at  war  is  evidence  that  King  is  not  always 
given  the  recognition  he  deserves,"  said 
Jim  Hart,  Director  of  Research  and 
Records  at  University  Relations  and  a 
representative  of  the  Cumberland  Cen- 
ter for  Justice  and  Peace  at  the  vigil,  a 
week  after  the  event  "We  could  have  let 
diplomacy  and  sanctions  against  Iraq  go 


on  longer,  but  we  took  the  violent  route 
instead." 

The  vigil  began  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  from  which  participants  marched 
to  the  University  Art  Gallery  to  view 
Makonde,  an  exhibit  of  African  sculp- 
ture, on  their  way  to  a  program  in  the 
Bishop's  Common. 

Cunningham's  speech,  which 
discussed  King's  role  as  a  "good  shep- 
herd" peacefully  guiding  millions  of 
people  through  the  civil  rights  move- 
ments of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  and  an 
emotional  tribute  by  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Peace  Fellowship  member  Anita 
Goodstein  highlighted  the  program, 
which  also  featured  readings  of  related 
poetry  and  prose  by  Stacey  Hillock,  Ele 
Garuba  and  Ann-Elise  Lewallen. 

"I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  partici- 
pate in  the  vigil;  I've  just  been  brought 
up  that  way,"  said  Garuba  "I  have  to 
remember  the  people  who  have  paved 
the  way  for  me." 

The  NAACP  organized  the 
event,  according  to  All  Saints'  Lay 
Chaplain  Matilda  Dunn,  and  decided  to 
hold  it  at  Sewanee,  accepting  an  invita- 
tion the  University  had  extended  to  the 
organization  in  hopes  of  improving  town- 
gown  race  relations  and  in  order  to  offer 
students  yet  another  kind  of  learning 
experience. 

"The  vigil  was  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  test  our  commitment  to  our 
goals  concerning  race  relations  and  the 


integration  of  the  University  community 
with  residents  of  the  Mountain,"  said 
Hart,  "and  I  think  we  showed  we  are 
committed  to  those  ideals." 

Related  events  on  campus  this 
month  have  included  a  class  on  nonvio- 


trout  was  awarded  the  Quintard  Profes- 
sorship, while  Hatchett  was  granted  the 
Benedict  Professorship  of  Theology. 

A  new  prize  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  essay  appearing  annually  in  the 
Sewanee  Review,  the  Monroe  K.  Spears 
Prize,  was  instituted  in  honor  of  Spears, 
who  served  as  Professor  of  English  and 
Editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review  from 
1952  to  1961. 

"Whatever  happens  during  the 
coming  days,"  Williamson  concluded, 
"this  University  must  remain  a  univer- 
sity, that  is,  a  place  where  ideas  are 
exchanged,  where  learning  takes  place, 
and  where  differences  of  opinion  and 
views  about  whatever  might  ensue  are 
respected.  Our  task  will  be  one  of  educa- 
tion about  the  issues,  calm  and  thought- 
ful reflection  about  their  meaning,  and, 
above  all,  continuing  concern  and  prayers 
for  those  intimately  taken  from  our 
midst" 


lent  protest  given  Jan.  12  by  Fred  Cloud, 
a  Nashville  veteran  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  a  showing  of  the  civil 
rights  documentary  "Eyes  on  the  Prize" 
at  the  Ayres  Multi-Cultural  Center  Jan. 
21. 
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Beer  Board  Suspends 
Shenanigans'  License 


Students  Organize  Vigils, 
Demonstrations  for  Peace 


by  Charlotte  HokJsworth 
News  Staff 

The  Franklin  County  Beer 
Board  has  just  completed  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  selling  of  beer  to  minors  that 
has  resulted  in  the  suspension  and  proba- 
tion of  the  alcohol  licenses  of  several 
local  businesses. 

Shenanigans  was  one  of  the 
places  charged  with  the  sale  of  beer  to  a 
minor,  and  its  beer  license  will  be  sus- 
pended for  ten  days,  beginning  Jan.  28. 
Shenanigans  will  also  be  on  probation 
for  one  year,  during  which  time  any 
instance  of  the  restaurant  selling  beer  to 
minors  will  result  in  the  permanent  sus- 
pension of  its  beer  license. 

A  representative  at  Shenanigans 
claims  that  this  new  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  not  have  any  serious  effect  on 
sales,  but  he  added  that  the  establish- 
ment was  sorry  for  what  had  happened 
and  apologized  to  regular  customers  who 
would  be  inconvenienced  during  the  ten- 
day  suspension.  Other  Sewanee  busi- 
nesses subjected  to  the  ten  day  suspen- 
sion are:  the  Sewanee  Market,  the  Se- 


wanee Inn,  and  the  Sewanee  Golf  and 
Tennis  Club 

Dean  of  Men  Robert  Pearigen 
felt  the  Beer  Board's  decision  merely 
reinforced  society's  feelings  about  the 
underage  purchase  and  consumption  of 
alcohol.  He  also  implied  that  the  deci- 
sion would  help  students  to  realize  how 
serious  the  Board  is  on  this  matter. 

"I  want  to  make  a  plea  on  the 
behalf  of  these  establishments  that  stu- 
dents be  mindful  of  the  jeopardy  in  which 
they  place  the  owners  in  their  unrelent- 
ing pursuit  to  purchase  and  consume 
beer  there,"  said  Pearigen. 

The  investigation,  which  in- 
volved eleven  businesses,  is  currently 
under  question  by  the  county  district 
attorney  due  to  the  method  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  establishments 
would  sell  beer  to  minors.  Apparently, 
the  Beer  Board  hired  an  investigative 
firm,  which,  in  turn,  hired  a  minor  (with 
the  consent  of  his  parents)  to  attempt  to 
purchase  beer  at  the  emporia  being  in- 
vestigated. The  legality  of  this  move  is 
uncertain  and  is  being  discussed  with  the 
lawyers  of  the  charged  businesses. 


All  Saints' 

Chapel 

the  University  of  the  South 
Schedule  of  Services 
Sunday 

8:00  a.m.— Holy  Eucharist 
10:30  a.m.— The  University 

Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Even 
song  (1st  Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  pjn.— Sunday  Night  Live!    An 
informal  Eucharist  with  guitars. 

Monday 

8:45— MomingPrayer— St. 
Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

Tuesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00— Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service 

of  Healing 

Wednesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00— Evening  Prayer 

Thursday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00— Evening  Prayer 

Friday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00— Evening  Prayer 

By  Bill  Hamner 

News  Editor 

The  steady  accumulation  of 
hostilities  which  led  to  war  in  the  Middle 
East  sparked  a  variety  of  reactions  at  the 
University. 

Students,  along  with  faculty  and 
community  members,  have  been  rally- 
ing for  peace  since  the  early  parts  of 
December,  1990.  On  Dec.  15,  the 
Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship  held  a  public 
demonstration  at  1  p.m.  in  the  quad- 
rangle in  protest  of  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Shortly  after  the  demonstration, 
some  students  and  faculty  gathered  to 
formt  a  new  group  of  concerned  people 
within  Sewanee  for  the  purpose  of  shar- 
ing ideas  and  beliefs  about  war  and  peace. 

"We  began  to  organize  a  group 
of  people  within  the  Sewanee  commu- 
nity, but  Christmas  break  interrupted  our 
progress,"  said  Lesley  F.  Chapman,  a 
sophomore  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Developments  in  the  Middle 
East  over  the  University's  Christmas 
recess  did  change  the  course  of  the  peace 
movement  to  some  degree. 

"Unfortunately,  since  war  broke 
out  so  soon  after  the  break  ended,  we 
never  had  a  chance  to  organize.  Many 
did  not  feel  as  strongly  about  being  a  part 
of  such  an  organization  when  peace  was 
actually  broken,"  said  Chapman. 

Some  efforts  are  being  made  to 
renew  interests  in  a  peace  movement  at 
the  University. 

On  the  weekend  of  Jan.  25-27, 
a  group  of  fourteen  members  from  the 
community,  including  at  least  two  pro- 
fessors from  the  University,  went  to 


Washington,  DC,  to  join  protesters  in 
the  nation's  capital. 

"When  you  go  to  large  demon- 
strations, you  loam  a  lot  about  the  way 
other  people  are  thinking  in  the  coun- 
try," said  Leo  Hwang,  a  sophomore  in 
the  College  who  coordinated  the  trip  to 
Washington. 

Many  students  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  part  in  some  sort  of  peace 
activity,  but  they  are  convinced  that 
Sewanee  may  not  be  the  most  effective 
place  to  practice  their  beliefs. 

"In  Sewanee  we  are  too  se- 
cluded from  others  who  are  doing  the 
same  things  we  are.  We  need  to  be  in  a 
place  where  we  can  interact  with  them," 
said  Hwang. 

Activists  at  the  University  look 
at  themselves  as  merely  being  seekers  of 
world  peace. 

"We  don't  want  to  see  another 
Vietnam,"  said  Chapman.  "We  are  not 
against  our  troops,  nor  are  we  preaching 
'anti-war  for  oil'  as  many  activists  are 
doing." 

Those  who  travelled  to  Wash- 
ington hoped  they  could  make  an  impact 
on  the  University  upon  their  return. 

"We  hope  to  learn  a  lot  from 
other  activists  in  Washington  and  keep 
our  minds  open  to  new  ideas;  then  maybe 
we  can  return  here  to  share  our  new  ideas 
with  others,"  said  Hwang. 

Both  Otey  Parish  and  All  Saints' 
Chapel  have  taken  a  role  in  the  call  for 
peace.  A  prayer  vigil  organized  by  sopho- 
more Cathy  Morris  and  senior  Amy  Beth 
Skelton  began  in  St  Augustine's  Chapel 
Jaa  15,  the  night  before  war  broke  out, 
and  services  of  prayers  for  peace  are  held 
every  day  at  12:30  p.m.  in  St.  Augustine's. 


Helen  Prior  takes  part  in  the  24  hour  vigil  for  peace  held  on  January  15  in  St 
Augustine's  Chapel.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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Aiken  Taylor  Award  Presented  to  John  Frederick  Nims 


by  Ross  Reynolds 

News  Staff 

John  Frederick  Nims  received 
the  1991  Aiken  Taylor  Award  for  Mod- 
em American  Poetry  from  the  Sewanee 
Review  at  the  opening  convocation  of 
the  University's  Easter  semester  Jan.  15. 

Preceding  the  formal  announce- 
ment were  a  lecture  on  the  poetry  of 
Nims  by  William  Harmon,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  and  a  reading  by  the 
poet  himself.  Both  events  took  place 
Jan.  14  in  Convocation  Hall,  where  cere- 
monies opened  with  a  tribute  by  profes- 
sor of  English  Robert  Benson  to  the  late 
O.B.  Hardison  Jr.,  a  scholar  and  poet 
who  has  contributed  to  the  Sewanee 
Medieval  Colloquium  over  the  years  and 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  Se- 
wanee Review. 

Nims  was  bom  in  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  in  1913.  He  attended  DePaul 
University  for  two  years  and  received  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  (he  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  He  earned  his  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has 
taught  at  Bocconi  University  in  Milan, 
the  University  of  Florence,  Harvard 


University,  Bread  Loaf  School  of  Eng- 
lish, the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  to  name  only  a  few 
of  his  professorships.  At  Bocconi  Uni- 
versity he  was  a  Fulbright  professor  of 
English.  He  has  published  seven  vol- 
umes of  poetry:  Five  Young  American 
Poets:  Third  Series,  The  Iron  Pastoral,  A 
Fountain  in  Kentucky  and  Other  Poems, 
Knowledge  of  the  Evening:  Poems  1950- 
1960,  Of  Flesh  and  Bone,  The  Kiss:  A 
Jambalaya,  mi  Selected  Poems.  He  has 
recently  published  new  volumes  tided 
The  Six-Cornered  Snowflake  and  Zany 
in  Denim. 

Dr.  K.P.A.  Taylor  made  the 
Aiken  Taylor  award  possible  with  a 
generous  bequest  to  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view. As  contemporaries  of  T.S.  Eliot, 
Taylor  and  his  brother,  poet  Conrad 
Aiken,  were  preoccupied  by  the  trend  of 
free  verse  in  poetry,  and  Taylor  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  award  go  to  a  poet  who 
had  used  the  traditional  tools  of  rhyme 
and  meter  in  his  verse.  A  foimalist 
writer,  Nims  is  a  paradigm  of  the  poet 
Taylor  envisioned.  His  extensive  com- 
mand of  various  languages  allows  him  to 
express  himself  through  light,  humorous 
poems  and  even  longer,  complex  poems 


which  explore  sublime  issues  while  still 
maintaining  rhyme  and  meter.  David 
Ray,  a  critic,  writes  of  Nims's  poetry, 
"The  concern  is  ever  with  the  ornate,  the 
well-wrought,  the  carved,  etched  and 
finely  honed.  The  lines  are  musical  and 
intense.. ..[and]  his  aesthetic  is  quite 
counter  to  that  of  free  verse.  He  does  not 
play  without  a  net" 

Monroe  K.  Spears  has  written 
that  "John  Frederick  Nims  is  not  only  a 
line  poet  in  himself...,  but  a  teacher, 
editor,  and  translator  who  has,  through- 
out a  long  career,  contributed  much  to 
the  education  of  American  poets  and 
audiences...  As  editor  of  Poetry,  and  of 
Western  Wind...,  and  as  a  translator  of 
poetry  from  nine  languages...,  he  has 
enriched  the  experience  of  readers  and 
added  to  the  resources  of  poets." 

Nims  has  also  produced  works 
that  have  proven  him  to  be  a  talented 
translator.  His  exact  use  of  diction  al- 
lows him  to  take  poems  across  the  lan- 
guage barrier  without  losing  either  the 
meaning  or  the  sound  of  the  original.  In 
'Poetry:  Lost  in  Translation?,"  the  in- 
troductory essay  to  Poems  in  Translation 
:  Sappho  to  Valiry,  Nims  describes  his 
translations  as  "a  kind  of  exsanguina- 


uon —  the  medical  procedure  in  which 
all  blood  is  removed  from  an  organism, 
to  be  replaced  by  new  blood."  He  ex- 
plains that  "in  the  process  of  translating, 
certainly  the  lifeblcod  of  the  original  is 
drained  away;  the  poem  will  survive  if 
the  translator  has  living  blood  of  his  own 
to  supply." 

George  Core,  Editor  of  the 
Sewanee  Review,  has  written:  "K.P.A. 
Taylor  supported  poetry  much  of  his 
mature  life  by  writing  and  publishing  it 
as  a  good  amateur  poet — and  by  provid- 
ing generous  financial  assistance  to  his 
older  brother,  whose  100th  birthday  was 
celebrated  in  1989.  We  at  the  University 
of  the  South  remain  pleasantly  surprised 
and  immensely  grateful  about  the  be- 
quest of  Taylor  to  this  institution  and  the 
literary  quarterly  that  it  has  published  for 
very  nearly  a  century,  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view, to  administer  and  award  a  prize 
annually  to  a  leading  American  poet." 

The  committee  that  chose  Nims 
consisted  of  Monroe  K.  Spears,  editor  of 
the  Sewanee  Review  from  1952  to  1961; 
Anthony  Hecht,  third  recipient  of  the 
award;  and  George  Garrett,  Hoyns  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 
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University  Continues 
Search  for  Deans 


by  Ashley  Meyer 
News  Staff 

The  University  of  the  South's 
searches  for  the  Deans  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  are  well  underway,  however, 
no  names  of  candidates  for  either  posi- 
tion will  be  revealed  until  spring. 

The  School  of  Theology 
search  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
months,  and  its  search  panel  plans  to 
begin  preliminary  interviews  within 
the  week.  At  this  stage  in  the  process, 
candidates'  names  are  confidential, 
however,  a  final  slate  of  three  or  four 
will  be  invited  to  visit  the  campus  for 
several  days  in  late  February  or  early 
March. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Vice-Chancellor 
Williamson  is  in  the  process  of  receiv- 
ing letters  from  and  interviewing  all 
full  time  faculty  members,  as  well  as 
the  Student  Trustees,  Order  of  Gowns- 
men President,  and  Student  Assembly 
President,  in  order  to  gain  a  consensus 
as  to  whether  the  Dean  should  he  se- 
lected from  inside  or  outside  the  Col- 
lege. He  is  also  asking  for  names  of 
faculty  members  currently  at  the  col- 
lege who  would  be  desirable  candi- 
dates for  the  Deanship,  and  in  the  case 
of  an  outside  search,  candidates  "for 
interim  Dean. 

"The  Vice  Chancellor  might 
have  an  advisory  committee  to  help 
with  the  Dean  selection,  or  he  might 
make  the  decision  from  the  consensus 
which  emerges  from  the  faculty, "  said 
Provost  Croom. 

According  to  Croom,  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  to  select  the  Dean 
from  inside  or  outside  the  college  will 
be  made,  "sometime  during  the  spring". 
While  there  is  no  preliminary 
consensus  as  to  where  the  new  Dean 
will  come  from,  an  important  criterion 
in  the  selection  process  is  that  he  or  she 
enthusiastically  implement  the  new  cur- 
riculum, which  will  go  in  to  effect  in 
the  Advent  Semester  of  1991. 

"In  selecting  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  we  can't  separate  the  aca- 


demic qualifications  of  the  candidate 
from  the  administrative  qualifications. 
The  first  quality  [we  look  for]  is  to  be  a 
committed  academic  person,  but  they 
can't  succeed  without  administrative 
ability,"  commented  Provost  Croom. 

In  the  School  of  Theology,  the 
search  for  Dean  is  being  conducted  in  a 
very  different  manner.  The  Vice  Chan- 
cellor appointed  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  thirteen,  headed  by  Provost  Croom 
and  The  Rl  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Schofield 
Jr.  D.D.  ,  Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida, 
which  includes  both  local  and  extended 
members  of  the  Sewanee  community. 

The  Committee  has  been  re- 
ceiving nominations  for  the  Deanship 
since  October.  After  final  candidates 
have  been  chosen,  they  will  visit  the 
campus  for  several  days,  meeting  with 
all  of  the  School  of  Theology  faculty, 
Extension  Center  faculty  and  student 
representatives,  as  well  as  officers  of 
the  College,  such  as  the  Dean,  Assis- 
tant Dean,  and  the  Chaplain.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  will  make  his  final  recom- 
mendation for  the  position  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  after  consulting  with  these 
various  groups. 

'Tor  this  position,  we  are  look- 
ing for  a  solid  person  who  will  put  in 
dedicated  service  to  the  institution,  not 
a  figurehead,  "said  Provost  Croom.  The 
Dean  should  be  an  Episcopal  priest 
who  has  strong  academic  credentials 
and  administrative  skills,  as  well  as  a 
desire  to  teach  as  a  member  of  the  full- 
tune  faculty. 

The  School  of  Theology  has 
had  a  difficult  time  retaining  a  Dean  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  since  Dean 
Holmes  died  in  1981.  Dean  Booty 
served  from  1982-86,  resigning  to  re- 
turn to  full  time  teaching,  and  Dean 
Giannini,  who  served  from  1987-90, 
resigning  to  take  a  position  as  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Indianapolis. 


Faith  Tibbals  gowns  Tonya  Eldredge  .  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 

New  Gownsmen  Inducted 


Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  in- 
ducted 70  undergraduates  into  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  at  the  opening  convoca- 
tion of  the  1991  Easter  semester.  The 
students  are: 

Nicholas  Charles  Albanese,  Mark 
William  Babcock,  Karen  Karcy  Baird, 
William  Peter  Bametle,  David  Patrick 
Bevon,  Amy  Melissa  Booher,  Celeste 
Eva  Bums,  Mark  Allen  Cain,  Stephanie 
Lynn  Can-,  Perry  Jonathan  Carroll,  Eliza- 
beth Knight  Crocker,  Hunter  Croxton 
Crose,  Jennifer  Jo  Dolehite,  Tonya  Marie 
Eldredge,  Carolyn  Killian  Evans,  Miles 
Ward  Ewing,  Raymon  Lebron  Ferguson, 
James  Lance  Fisk,  Thomas  Council 
Followill,  Jason  William  Forrester, 
George  Ira  Getz,  Anne  Marie  Gillespie, 
Josselyn  Roberta  Glenn,  Tammy  Mich- 
elle Haston,  Mary  Ellison  Henry,  Lynda 
Gayle  Hodgson,  Stanton  Welch  Hud- 
mon,  Herman  Turner  Hunt,  Robert  Glynn 
Ingram,  James  Cleveland  Kent,  Jennifer 
Allison  Kiesau,  David  Christopher  Lan- 


dis,  Kristen  Jane  Lee,  Charles  Bryant 
Mackey,  Kimberly  Ann  McCrea,  Wil- 
liam Hayes  McDonald,  Lattimore  Madi- 
son Michael,  Robert  Kincaid  Mills, 
Kristin  Lane  Mitchell,  Christina  Carolyn 
Mosca,  Sylvia  Kathleen  Moses,  Jessie 
Louise  Murray,  Rebecca  Allison  Neal, 
Richard  Wesley  Nimon,  Henry  Tolbert 
Noelke,  Michael  Convey  O'Hare,  Ash- 
ley Susan  O'Neal,  Peter  John  Pampa- 
kme,  Jeffrey  Wade  Price,  Parmele  Ede- 
lin  Price,  Ross  Howard  Reynolds,  Webb 
Loy  Roberts,  Matthew  Laird  Rue,  Char- 
les Richard  deC.  Sanford,  Julian 
Hightower  Singer,  Brooks  Rogers  Smith, 
Merik  Spiers,  Paul  Antonio  Sterne,  Eliza- 
beth Jolyn  Stocks,  Samuel  Dyer 
Suddarth,  Leigh  Traeger  Sumere  1,  Sallie 
Harris  Thomas,  Michael  Scott  Th- 
ompson, Hannah  Sinclair  Turner,  Laura 
Anne  Maxon  Utsey,  David  Anderson 
Vincent,  David  Coats  Wacaster,  Cather- 
ine Carter  Weaver,  Timothy  Arthur 
WorraU,  Luke  Savin  Herrick  Wright 
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Lectures  on  Chinese 
Democracy  Movement 
to  Be  Given  Today 


by  Slacey  Hillock 

News  Staff 

Richard  Bodman,  assistant 
professor  of  Chinese  language  and  lit- 
erature at  St.  Olaf  College,  will  present  a 
two-part  discussion  concerning  the  Chi- 
nese democracy  movement  today. 
Bodman  will  give  a  slide  lecture  in  the 
Audio-visual  Room  of  DuPont  Library 
at  10:20  a.m.,  and  at  8  p.m.  Bodman  will 
present  an  address,  "Prelude  to 
Tian'anmen:  the  Causes  of  the  1989 
Democracy  Movement."  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  The  lectures  are  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Forum. 

The  discussion  will  address 
several  issues  which  presently  plague 
the  Chinese  and  American  people,  ques- 
tions such  as,  "Are  Chinese  people  better 
served  by  U.S.  policies  which  foster 
'stability'  or  by  intervention  on  behalf  of 
human  rights?",  "How  can  American 
friends  of  China  respond  to  her  current 


human  rights  crisis?"  and  "Is  Chinese 
culture  compatible  with  Western  con- 
cepts of  democracy  or  not,  and  would 
democratization  tend  to  ameliorate  or 
exacerbate  the  economic,  environmental 
and  population  problems  facing  China?" 
Bodman  has  had  first-hand 
experience  of  Chinese  culture.  He  viewed 
the  1989  Chinese  student  democratic 
movement  while  on  a  sabbatical  in 
Shanghai.  He  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  completing  a  translation  of  Deathsong 
of  the  RivcrlHeshanel.  a  six-part  televi- 
sion series  which  comments  on  China's 
traditional  culture  since  the  inception  of 
the  People's  Republic  in  1949.  Among 
his  other  translated  works  are  "The  Ugly 
Chinese"  by  the  Taiwanese  dissident  Bo 
Yang  and  Looking  for  a  Good  Man,  a 
social  satire  by  Sha  Yexin.  Bodman's 
articles  on  classical  literature  also  ap- 
pear in  the  Indiana  University  Press 
Companion  to  Traditional  Chinese  Lit- 
erature. 


Menfs  Second  Semester 
Rush  Results 


Twenty-one  men  pledged  fra- 
ternities during  second  semester  rush. 
They  were: 

Chi  Psi:  ScoU  Remington,  Shali- 
mar,  FL; 

Kappa  Alpha:  Matt  Toole, 
Tampa,  FL;  Will  Cassidy,  Marks,  MS; 

Phi  Delta  Theta:  Stephen  Ben- 
net,  Vienna,  WV;  J.T  .Thompson,  Bir- 
mingham, AL;  Bob  Morris,  Senalobia, 
MS; 

Delta  Tau  Delta:  Jake  Burroughs, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL; 

Sigma  Nu:    Tilghman  Broaddus, 


Mechanicsville,  VA;  Danny  Wright, 
Greensboro,  NC;  Stan  Herring,  Mobile, 
AL;  Freddy  Saussy,  Cowan,  TN;  Mike 
Semko,  Jackson,  MS; 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon:  Michael 
Girard,  Dallas,  TX;  Eric  Foster, 
Southington,  CT; 

Alpha  Tau  Omega:  Mike  Mon- 
delli,  Nashville,  TN;  Steven  Cribb, 
Savannah,  GA;  Carl  Cravens,  Arling- 
ton, TX;  Roman  Farrar,  Shreveport,  LA;, 
Jason  Howell,  Fulton,  KY;  Tobin  Munn, 
Orlando,  FL;  Ryan  Kelley,  Charlotte, 
NC;  and  Chris  Miller,  Washington,  D.C.. 
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STUDY  FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  FOR  ONE  OR  TWO  TERMS  IN 

OXFORD 

Several  colleges  of  Oxford  University  have  invited  the  Washington 
International  Studies  Council  to  recommend  qualified  students  to  study  for 
one  year  or  for  one  or  two  terms.  Lower  Junior  status  is  required,  and 
graduate  study  is  available.  Students  are  directly  enrolled  in  their  colleges 
and  receive  transcripts  from  their  Oxford  college;  this  Is  NOT  a  program 
conducted  by  a  U.S.  College  in  Oxford.  3.2  minimum  index  in  major 
required. 

An  alternative  program  which  Is  sponsored  by  a  U.S.  University  is 
available  for  students  with  minimum  indexes  of  2.7.  Students  will  have 
social  and  athletic  rights  in  an  Oxford  college  and  the  fees  are  substantially 

Many  educators  believe  that  the  tutorial  system  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  (in  which  one  scholar  teaches  one  or  two  students  very 
intensively)  provides  a  unique  liberal  arts  education.  Evaluations  (written 
or  by  telephone)  from  previous  Oxford  students  from  your  college,  or  in  your 
field,  can  usually  be  arranged  by  WISC. 


INTERN  IN  WASHINGTON,  LONDON 

WISC  offers  summer  Internships  with  Congress,  with  the  White 
House,  with  the  media  and  with  think  tanks.  Government  and 
Journalism  courses  are  taught  by  senior-level  government  officials, 
who  are  also  scholars,  and  by  experienced  Journalists.  Similar 
opportunities  in  public  policy  Internships  are  offered  (with  academic 
credit)  in  London  (Fall,  Spring  and  Summer). 


The  Washington  International  Studies  Council 

214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E.,  Suite  450 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
eo/aa  1-800-323-WISC 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Put  your  education  to  work — become  a 

Lawyer's  Assistant 
"The  Career  for  the  90's" 

at  The  National  Center  for  Paralegal  Training 

•  Oldest  and  largest  graduate  level  ABA-approved 

program  in  the  Southeast 
'  Employment  assistance — over  1 ,000  employers 

in  38  states  have  hired  our  graduates 

onth  day  program  with  housing  available 


'  7  month  t 


ninp  program 


ulum — specials 


i  Litigation, 


Corporations,  or  Real  Estate  and  Probate  - 
including  "Computers  in  the  Practice  of  Law- 
Meet  with  our  representative 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1  -  5pm 

Contact  College  Placement  Office  for  an  appointment 
Call  or  write  for  a  free  brochure  and  more  information. 

The  National  Center  for  Paralegal  Training 

3414  Peachtree  Rd,  NE     Atlanta,  GA  30326 
800-223-2618  In  Georgia,  call  404-266-1060 


Plea»e  »en4  me  information  about  a 


t  as  a  Lawyer'*  Assistant 


.  Yf.Crad 


PUNCH,  WOMEN  AND  SONG 
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NEWS 


by  Paige  Parvin  and  Miriam  Street 

Su$  writers 

Girls'  Sorority  Rush  was  the 
talk  of  the  town  on  the  Sewanee  social 
scene  this  week.  Eager  rushees  visited 
the  various  fratemity/rented-out-by-sc- 
rority  houses  on  a  quest  for  spinach  dip 
and  sparkling  conversation. 

A  wide  range  of  entertainment 
was  provided  in  the  form  of  Broadway- 
quality  productions.  From  "A  Chorus 
Line"  to  the  Silver  Screen,  sorority 
members  had  the  opportunity  to  display 
their  dramatic  abilities  as  well  as  kick  up 
their  heels  and  have  a  good  time. 

Delicious  dorm-cooked  cuisine 
was  also  a  main  attraction.  Artichoke 
dip  was  a  popular  favorite;  distressed 
PKE  Holly  Owens  complained,  "I  went 
to  the  Piggly  Wiggly  and  they  were  fresh 
out  of  artichoke  hearts!  Luckily  the 
mayonnaise  was  on  sale." 

One  of  the  more  creative  dishes 
was  found  at  the  TKP/Lambda  Chi  house: 
chocolate  haystacks,  emphasizing  the 


overall  Oklahoma  motif.  Meredith 
Walker  commented,  "On  Monday  night 
we  used  dark  chocolate,  but  then  on 
Tuesday  we  switched  to  a  milk  choco- 
late and  caramel  combination,  and  there's 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Tuesday's  hay- 
stacks were  superior." 

"I  went  to  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  and  they  were  fresh  out 
of  artichoke  hearts!  Luckily  the 
mayonnaise  was  on  sale." 

When  asked  about  the  conversa- 
tion, ATZ  Micah  Morrone  replied  that 
talk  centered  around  class  schedules, 
home  towns,  and  mutual  friends.  One 
dazed  Freshman  was  heard  to  remark, 
"Even  if  I  can't  remember  a  girl's  name, 
I  know  her  major." 

For  both  the  actives  and  the 
rushees,  there  seemed  to  be  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  hometown  pride, 
particularly  emanating  from  Texans.  One 
Texan  whose  nametag  mistakenly  pro- 
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claimed  her  as  a  Tennesseean  exclaimed 
in  horror,  "Do  I  LOOK  like  I'm  from 
Tennessee?" 

The  number  of  mutual  friends 
discovered  nationwide  far  exceeded  the 
triple-digit  mark.  GTU  Susanna  Rogers, 
when  asked  about  small-talk  topics, 
remarked  "We  seemed  to  talk  a  lot  about 
movies." 

Theta  Pi  Angi  Johason  agreed 
that  conversation  was  kept  light.  "I  mean, 
nobody  talked  about  the  war  or  any- 
thing." 

On  the  whole,  sorority  rush  was 
a  good  time  had  by  all.  It  gave  rushees 
and  actives  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
meet  new  people.  When  approached 
with  a  dash  of  humor  and  an  eagerness  to 
make  new  friends,  rush  can  be  a  great 
experience  for  rushees  and  actives  alike. 

As  ADT  Ashley  Heyer  com- 
mented, "Rush  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
Sewanee  community.  Not  only  have  I 
met  tons  of  exciting  new  people  and 
cooked  lots  of  great  food,  I  have  also 
learned  to  sing." 


SEWANEE  EXXON 

University  Avenue 
598-5477 

We    repair  foreign 

and  domestic 

models 

Wrecker  available 

All  work  100% 
guaranteed 


& 


Kl 


SHENANIGANS 

Open  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 1 :30  p.m.  Mon- 

Sat 

Tuesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 
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OPINION 


Muddling  Through  the  War 

As  events  in  the  Middle  East  unfold  at  a  furious  and  bloody  pace,  I  find 
myself  patently  ill-equipped  to  offer  any  real  or  useful  analysis  and  commentary 
on  why  we  as  a  nation  are  at  war,  how  long  the  war  might  last,  and  what  it  means 
to  Americans  and  the  world  at  large.  I  am  confused  by  each  new  development  in 
the  war,  on  the  one  hand  applauding  the  efforts  of  the  American  troops  with  the 
wish  that  it  all  might  end  soon,  and  on  the  other  grieving  for  the  loss  of  human  life 
which  is  spelled  out  in  each  new  wave  of  bombings. 

Along  with  many  other  members  of  the  university  community,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  series  of  demonstrations,  vigils,  and  fasts  organized  gallantly  by 
students  on  campus.  At  the  24  hour  peace  vigil  held  in  St  Augustine's  Chanel 
from  midnight  of  the  14th  until  midnight  of  the  15th,  I  believe  everyone  was 
praying  as  1  was  that  God  might  send  some  miracle  to  make  this  all  go  away,  so 
we  could  all  get  back  to  Shakespeare,  or  Kant,  or  molecular  biology,  or  whatever 
else  would  normally  be  on  our  minds. 

Instead,  on  Wednesday  night,  at  a  few  minutes  to  six  o'clock,  I,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  campus,  watched  our  human  flawedness  and  frailty  hideously 
unfurl  itself  on  live  television  as  the  U.S.  began  its  bombing  attacks  on  Iraq.  A 
strange  numbness  seemed  to  descend  on  those  of  us  in  the  dormitory  commons 
room.  The  numbness  was  part  horror  and  part  relief  that  we  could  stop  wondering 
what  was  ever  going  to  happen  and  when — this  was  it. 

Lest  anyone  misunderstand  me,  1  do  not  mean  to  indict  America's  actions 
in  Iraq,  nor  do  I  wish  to  undercut  support  for  America's  troops  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  earnestly  pray  and  wish  only  for  the  safe  return  of  our  armed  forces,  and 
especially  for  the  safety  of  those  members  of  our  community  who  are  in  the  Middle 
East  now.  But  we  must  all  realize  that  no  matter  how  just  any  of  us  believes 
America's  cause  to  be,  war,  and  this  one  in  particular,  is  a  horrible  thing,  maybe 
the  worst  thing  that  we  as  a  species  are  able  to  accomplish.  While  we  pray  for 
peace  abroad,  we  should  work  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other  at  home.  This  is  a 
time  when  it  is  urgent  for  us  to  consider  how  much  each  of  us  is  worth  to  one 
another  and  to  Cod.   May  we  all  pray  for  peace. 

Distinguishing  Between  Public  and  Private 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Purple,  an  incident  which  should  have  been 
handled  between  two  individuals  was  aired  in  the  editorials  section  under  the 
heading  "Opinions."  TV  ^u  provoked  among  the  members  of  the  university 
community,  as  aired  dirty  laundry  always  will,  a  wide  range  of  dissenting  beliefs 
and  jusufications  about  the  events  of  the  article,  as  well  as  a  few  tawdry  jokes 
Sadly,  the  article  should  never  have  appeared  in  the  Purple,  and  especially  not  in 
its  editorial  section 

As  the  Purple  begins  a  new  semester,  its  role  in  arbitrating  matters  of 
extreme  personal  import  should  be  clarified.  Succinctly,  it  has  no  such  role  The 
discussions  which  the  pages  of  the  Purple  intend  to  foster  should  focus  on  issues 
of  institutional  policy,  local  news,  current  aesthetic  developments,  and  other  con- 
cerns relevant  to  the  Sewanee  community  as  a  whole,  not  on  the  intricacies  of  its 
readers   sex  lives. 

Because  of  its  small  size,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  "tell  all"  school  of 
Southern  conversation,  Sewanee  breeds  a  strange  intimacy  among  its  citizens.  It 
is  quite  possible  in  Sewanee  to  know  any  number  of  terribly  embarrassing  or  per- 
son^ things  about  someone  before  even  meeting  that  person.  We  at  Sewanee  have 
an  almost  puritanical  drive  to  know  the  details  of  each  others'  lives,  and  oddly 
to  share  the  details  of  our  own  lives  with  others.  Conversations  during  Sunday 
lunch  at  Gailor  a.iier  around  topics  more  suitable  for  a  confessional  than  a  dining 

One  of  Sewanee's  most  cham.ing  attributes  as  a  school  and  as  a  commu- 
nity is  ib  fnendliness  and  how  well  we  all  know  one  another  It  is,  however  likely 
that  our  diligent  inquiries  into  each  others'  personal  lives  are  often  only  manifes- 
tations of  prunent  and  voyeuristic  curiosity  masquerading  as  genuine  concern. 

JOHN  DAVID  RHODES 


Reader's  Opinion:  The  Gulf  War  and 
the  "New  World  Order" 


by  Sanjeeva  Senanayake 

The  Bush  administration's 
decision  to  use  force  to  drive  the  Iraqi 
military  out  of  Kuwait  is  laudable  inso- 
far as  it  was  borne  out  of  a  sincere  com- 
mitment to  enforce  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution.  In  taking 
the  present  course  of  action  the  United 
Slates  has  clearly  conveyed  an  important 
message  to  the  world:  that  its  determina- 
tion to  uphold  the  UN  rule  of  law  as  a 
means  to  ensure  global  political  stability 
and  security.  This  determination  would 
clearly  form  a  basis  to  the  "New  World 
Order"  that  has  been  envisaged  by  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Recent  words  from  the  Presi- 
dent have  strongly  implied  that  the  United 
Nations  mandate  on  the  Gulf  issue  is  to 
be  the  starting  point  for  this  "New  World 
Order".  In  view  of  this  rhetoric,  it  is  also 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  President  used  un- 
selfish judgement  in  calling  for  this  "just" 
war. 

Although  the  rhetoric  remains 
strong  at  this  point,  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  equally 
uphold  future  UN  declarations.  For  many 
people  around  the  world,  justification  of 
the  present  course  of  action  by  the  U.S. 
would  only  come  about  if  there  is  will- 
ingness to  equally  execute  future  UN 
resolutions.  Consistency  in  the  United 
States'  adherence  to  the  UN  rule  of  law 
will  be  crucial  for  U.S.  credibility  around 
the  world  as  a  genuine  "caretaker". 
During  the  post  World  War  II  era  we 
have  seen  that  U.S  foreign  policy  has 
been  directed  towards  safeguarding  the 
economic  and  political  system  of  this 
nation.  In  light  of  this  fact,  however,  the 
question  remains  whether  the  United 
Nations  authority  will  be  upheld  by  the 


United  States  even  in  the  event  that  it 
would  conflict  with  U.S.  interests.  Will 
the  U.S  be  willing  to  enforce  future  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  in 
the  same  way  it  agreed  to  execute  the 
resolution  on  the  Gulf  issue,  even  if  this 
would  mean  going  against  "friendly" 
nations?  Will  the  U.S  be  willing  to  en- 
force a  UJN  resolution  on  the  Palestinian 
problem?  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  accep- 
tance of  the  United  States  as  a  true  pro- 
ponent of  this  "New  World  Order"  would 
lean  heavily  on  the  question  of  consis- 
tency. 

It  is  tragic  that  war  has  been 
pursued  as  the  only  option  left  for  solv- 
ing the  present  Gulf  crisis.  As  we  remain 
frightened  by  the  horrible  cry  of  war 
reaching  across  the  globe,  let  us  hope 
that  the  present  Gulf  war  would  end 
soon,  inflicting  minimal  loss  of  life  and 
property  on  all  sides.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
United  Nations'  objectives  will  be  ful- 
filled and  that  peace  will  be  returned  to 
the  region.  However,  it  is  imperative  that 
post  war  peace  be  sought  on  Arab  terms 
and  not  based  on  the  interests  of  the  U.S 
or  other  outside  nations.  It  is  up  to  the 
Arab  people  to  take  control  of  their  re- 
gional politics  and  steer  the  course  of 
their  destiny.  Only  if  there  is  such  a 
sincere  commitment  to  the  Arab  people 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  can 
there  be  long  lasting  peace  in  the  region. 
President  Bush's  call  for  a  "New  World 
Order"  may  be  firmly  established  in  light 
of  such  sincere  efforts.  If,  however,  U.S 
self  interests  are  pursued  under  the  pre- 
text of  this  "new  world  order",  it  will 
only  result  in  the  creation  of  more  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  power  hungry  dicta- 
tors such  as  Saddam  Hussein. 


The  editorial  staff  of  the  Purple 
encourages  members  of  the  Sewanee 
community  to  write  to  its  undergradu- 
ates who  are  currenUy  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  in  the  Middle  East 

LCPL  Richard  Grissim  Anderson  Jr 

411-39-3595 

OPeration  Desert  Storm 

BTRY  M  5/10  2nd  Marine  Division 

FPO  New  York,  New  York  09502-0152 


SPC  Ramsey  Reardon  McGrory 

506-98-6428 

377th  Combat  Support  Hospital 

Operation  Desert  Storm 

APO  New  York,  New  York  09657 

Sharlene  Louise  Garber 

421-08-4622 

377th  Combat  Support  Hospital 

Oparation  Desert  Storm 

APO  New  York,  New  York  09657 
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OPINION 


How  I  Learned  to  Stop  Worrying  and  Love  the  Truth 


by  Curt  Cloninger 

Feature  Columnist 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were 
two  groovy  rasta-lcoking  dudes  known 
as  Milli  Vanilli.  (One  wasn't  named 
Milli  and  the  other  Vanilli,  silly.  They 
were  known  collectively  as  Milli  Vanilli 
because  someone  somewhere  decided  it 
should  be  so.)  These  two  friendly  fellas 
were  both  superstars  in  their  own  right, 
and  when  their  wonder  twin  powers 
activated,  they  took  the  collective  shape 
of  a  monster  dynamic  musical  entity  the 
likes  of  which...the  likes  of  which.  From 
this  disco  union  festered  a  string  of  inter- 
national dance  hits  including  the  smash 
single  "Girl,  U  Know  It's  True,"  (don't 
act  as  if  you've  never  heard  of  the  song, 
you  know  you  listen  to  it  secretly,  even 
now).  Milli  Vanilli  toured  the  world  and 
elsewhere.  Life  was  their  oyster.  And 
then...  the  roof  caved  in. 

Alright,  enough  of  the  slap- 
happy,  attention-grabbing,  introductory 
wise-acreage.  I'll  get  to  the  point.  God 
made  everything,  he  spoke  the  universe 
into  being,  and  nature  continuously  sings 
his  glory  and  proclaims  his  truth.  We 
ourselves  are  animated  clay.  We  are  the 
work  of  God's  hands.  He  knit  us  to- 
gether in  our  mother's  wombs,  he  knows 
the  number  of  hairs  on  our  heads,  and  he 
loves  us  with  such  unfathomable  fury 
that  he  sent  his  only  son  Jesus  to  save  us 
from  ourselves. 

You  see,  God  is  perfect,  and  he 
graciously  gave  us  a  choice.  He  said, 
"You  can  either  serve  me,  or  you  can 
serve  yourselves."  (Without  this  choice, 
we  would  have  just  been  a  bunch  of 
boring  old  robots.)  But  we  were  selfish 
and  instead  of  serving  our  creator,  we 
acted  like  a  bunch  of  jerks,  we  turned 
from  God,  and  we  worshipped  ourselves. 
Some  of  us  even  took  a  vote  and  conven- 
iently decided,  "there  is  no  actual  right 
and  wrong  (per  se),  there  is  no  external 
God  (per  se);  these  are  just  mythical 
constructs  which  a  bunch  of  non-modem 
people  made  up  a  long  time  ago."  God 
weeps  in  the  dark  for  us. 

NEWS  FLASH:  Jesus  is  not  a 
myth,  he  is  not  a  ghost,  he  is  not  a  cosmic 
theophony.  God  came  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  and  walked  among  us  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
Jesus.  People  touched  him;  he  ate  fish 
and  burped;  he  even  went  to  the  bath- 
room. Yes,  he  was  real.  This  really 
happened.  Jesus  loved  everybody,  even 
the  selfish,  conceited,  broken-hearted 


people  who  didn't  understand  him.  It 
was  for  those  people  that  he  died.  He 
died  for  me.  He  died  for  you.  He 
suffered  and  died  in  our  stead.  He  was 
punished  and  crucified  for  our  arrogance 
and  foolishness  so  that  we  might  not  die, 
buyhat  we  might  live  forever  in  him. 

Because  Jesus  died  for  my  sins, 
and  because  God  has  given  me  the  faith 
to  accept  Jesus  as  my  Lord  and  savior,  I 
no  longer  have  to  pay  the  price  of  my  sins 
with  my  own  blood,  I  no  longer  have  to 
be  separated  from  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  eternity,  I  cannot  die.  Jesus  was  the 
first  person  to  overcome  death,  and 
through  him  is  our  only  way  to  eternal 
life.  Jesus  killed  death.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead.  He  actually,  literally  did.  They 
never  found  his  body.  Its  bones  and  flesh 
do  not  exist  in  any  form  anywhere  on  this 
planet  Right  now  Jesus  is  with  God  in 
heaven,  and  he  is  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  sincerely  confess, 
"Jesus  Christ  is  Lord." 

And  Jesus  is  coming  back  soon 
to  gather  unto  him  all  who  have  accepted 
his  saving  grace,  and  to  justly  waste  the 
chaff  who  haven't  In  order  to  claim 
Jesus'  gift  of  love  and  redemption,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  honestly  pray  some- 
thing to  the  effect  of,  "Jesus,  I  believe 
you  died  to  wash  away  my  sins.  Thank 
you  for  loving  me.  I  claim  your  free  gift 
of  eternal  life.  I  need  you,  I  want  you,  I 
love  you.  Come  into  my  heart  and  make 
me  more  like  you."  Once  you  pray  this 
prayer,  you  become  a  child  of  God,  Jesus 
comes  into  your  heart,  and  then,  "neither 
death  nor  life,  neither  angels  nor  de- 
mons, neither  the  present  nor  the  future, 
nor  any  powers,  neither  height  nor  depth, 
nor  anything  else  in  all  creation  will  be 
able  to  separate  you  from  the  love  of  God 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  your  Lord"  (Romans 
8:38-39). 

The  above  truths  are  not  my 
truths,  they  are  not  the  church's  truths, 
they  are  not  man's  truths;  they  are  God's 
truths.  They  are  contained  in  a  book 
called  the  Bible  which  is  the  inerrant, 
God-breathed  word  of  the  Lord.  Its 
individual  books  were  written  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  various  people,  and 
God  totally  controlled  the  forces  which 
shaped  its  creation.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
limited  text.  (Limited  text;  limited 
shmext)  The  Bible  is  the  blueprint  of  the 
universe.  Through  the  Bible,  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  reveal  God's  will  to  you  if  you 
earnestly  pray  and  desire  to  know  God's 


will  (and  sometimes  even  if  you  don't). 

Furthermore,  Jesus'  gospel  "is 
foolishness  to  those  who  are  perishing, 
but  to  those  who  are  being  saved  it  is  the 
power  of  God...  For  since  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  through  its  wisdom  did 
not  know  him,  God  was  pleased  through 
the  foolishness  of  what  was  preached  to 
save  those  who  believe.  Jews  demand 
miraculous  signs  and  Greeks  look  for 
wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified: 
a  stumbling  block  for  the  Jews  and  fool- 
ishness to  the  Gentiles,  but  to  those  whom 
God  has  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  For  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  man's  wisdom,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  man's 
strength"  (I  Corinthians  1:18,  21-25). 

The  above  truths  are  not  true 
because  I  want  them  to  be  true  or  because 
I  am  able  to  recognize  their  truth.  God 
was  here  a  long  time  before  I  was,  he's 
here  in  this  room  with  me  right  now 
(incidentally,  I'm  in  the  Quintard  exer- 
cise room;  it's  1:58  in  the  morning),  and 
he'll  be  here  long  after  I  complete  my 
petty  posturing  and  return  to  dusL  I  am 
his  creation  and  it  is  immensely  mind- 


blowing  that  I  even  exist  at  all.  Thank 
you  Jesus  for  the  privilege  to  love  and 
serve  you. 

Ultimately,  Jesus'  love  is  not 
just  an  argument,  it  is  an  action.  So  far, 
God's  love  has  changed  me  from  a  jerk 
to  a  recovering  jerk,  from  a  self-right- 
eous sinner  to  a  recovering  self-right- 
eous sinner,  and  from  a  fool  for  myself  to 
a  fool  for  Christ  Here  is  the  good  news 
—  God  loves  you,  right  now,  wherever 
you  are,  and  he  has  a  wonderful  plan  for 
your  life.  It  is  true.  Jesus  is  alive  and  he 
wants  to  live  in  your  heart  and  to  bring 
you  closer  and  closer  to  our  promised 
pure  joy.   Believe  it 

Next  issue,  I  really  will  talk 
about  the  rise  and  fall  of  Milli  Vanilli; 
also  Adam  Adams'  leaf  collection,  Paul 
Simon's  "Song  about  the  Moon,"  and 
the  wonder  that's  keeping  the  stars  apart 
All  this  and  more  on  the  next  Regis  and 
Cookie  Show.  But  first  things  first. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to  me 
than  Jesus  Christ  If  1  forget  you,  Lord, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  its  skill.  May 
my  tongue  cling  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
Lord  Jesus,  if  I  do  not  consider  you  my 
highest  joy. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor 

Remember  for  a  moment  the 
worst  social  misadventure  you  have 
experienced  in  the  time  you  have  been  a 
student  at  Sewanee;  the  embarrassing 
event  that  causes  a  cold  sweat  on  recall 
even  now.  Remember  that  faculty 
members  have  similar  memories.  Now 
consider  how  it  would  feel  to  have  your 
misbehavior  in  theat  incident  critiqued 
on  the  pages  of  the  Purple.  Four  times  in 
my  memory  the  Purple  has  been  used  to 
attack  a  faculty  member  publicly  for 
alleged  social  mistreatment  of  a  student 
I  was  target  number  two,  for  being  rude 
to  a  student,  and  I  owed  (and  delivered) 
a  personal  and  private  apology. 

The  point  here  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  our  highly  valued  student 
faculty  contact  outside  classrooms  we 
are  going  to  have  to  recognize  each  other 
as  potentially  blundering  and  offending 
human  beings,  in  need  of  the  occasional 
courtesy  of  private  resolution  of  con- 
flicts. As  a  colleague  of  mine  wrote  in 
the  Purple  after  I  was  the  target,  "gentle- 
men do  not  resolve  their  differences  in 
the  press."  The  alternative  to  such  cour- 


tesy is  two  separate  social  worlds  in 
which  no  faculty  members  feel  free  to 
come  to  your  formal  and  no  students  join 
me  for  aerial  sightseeing. 

I  do  not  thing  that  the  facts  are 
of  much  importance  in  the  most  recent 
case.  In  terms  of  process,  I  find  it  ironic 
that  a  student  used  the  unassailable  re- 
doubt of  the  pages  of  the  Purple  to  pub- 
licly attack  a  faculty  member  for  using 
the  unassailable  redoubt  of  a  classroom 
podium  to  publicly  attack  a  student  In 
my  own  case,  it  was  ironic  that  the  letter 
writer,  a  friend  of  the  offended,  has  just 
weeks  before  been  the  central  offender 
in  an  incident  that  I  had  handled  very 
privately  within  our  emergency  serv- 
ices. 

The  editors  of  the  Purple  may 
find  it  attractive  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
offended  student,  otherwise  unable  to 
even  the  score  with  a  powerful  faculty 
member.  The  reality  is  that  you  are 
allowing  people  to  use  your  pages  to 
make  public  what  needs  to  be  private. 
Use  your  pages  to  air  issues  that  need 
public  discussion. 

Sincerely, 

Timothy  Keith-Lucas 
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SPORTS 


Men's  Basketball  Program  Struggling  in  1991 


by  Michael  "Gonzo"    Wayne 

Sports  Staff 

The  men's  varsity  basketball 
program  has  been  the  most  unstable 
varsity  sport  at  Sewanee  over  the  last 
four  years,  with  three  different  head 
coaches  running  the  program  during  that 
period.  At  the  onset  of  this  season, 
however,  the  Tiger  basketball  squad's 
hopes  soared  for  a  promising  year.  After 
the  hiring  of  University  of  Miami  assis- 
tant Daniel  Chu  to  the  head  coaching 
post  --former  coach  Tony  Wingen  de- 
parted for  Carnegie  Mellon  Univcrsity- 
and  the  return  of  four  starters  from  last 
year,  the  Tigers  were  poised  to  improve 
on  their  mediocre  1 1-14  final  record  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  Tigers  are  halfway  through 
their  1990-91  season,  and  not  all  has 
gone  smoothly.  The  team  suffers  under 
a  dismal  3-10  record  and  has  just  re- 
cently broken  a  six -game  losing  slide  by 
defeating  an  undermanned  and  one- 
dimensional  DcVry  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology team. 

'To  put  it  plainly,"  said  sopho- 
more sharpshooting  guard  Trey  Suddarth, 
"we're  just  not  a  good  team  right  now!" 

I  hate  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment, but  it's  true.  In  their  last  seven 
games  the  Tigers  have  not  demonstrated 
the  same  determination  and  spirit  that  I 
witnessed  during  one  of  their  practices 
earlier  in  the  pre-season.  At  times  the 
team  has  shown  moments  of  brilliance, 
like  coming  within  one  point  of  fourth- 
ranked  Otterbein  College  late  in  that 
game's  second  half,  while  at  other  times 
inconsistency  and  disunity  have  been 
their  trademarks.  The  team  appeared  to 
have  reached  their  season  low  when, 
after  getting  swept  by  Rhodes,  Millsaps 
and  Rust  Colleges  on  a  three-game  road 
trip,  they  were  blown  out  Jan.  17  by 
Oglethorpe  University,  whom  the  Tigers 
had  beaten  by  17  points  in  Sewanee 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Tim  Trantham,  Sewanee's  as- 
sistant coach,  agrees  that  the  team  docs 
"not  respond  well  to  game  time  situ- 
ations" and  that  they  have  repeatedly- 
come  out  "flat"  this  season.  Trantham 
also  noted  that  during  the  Whitucr  Col- 
lege Poet  Classic  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment in  Los  Angles,  Calif.,  the  Tigers 
"played  their  best  half  of  basketball  this 
season"  against  Division  III  power 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  but  were  "just  un- 


Senior  forward  Kit  Walsh   leads  the  Tigers  to  a  victory  over  DeVry,  snapping  a 
six  -game  losing  streak.    Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


able  to  put  it  away!" 

So  what  is  it  that  has  caused  the 
Tigers  to  perform  so  poorly?  The  prob- 
lems can  not  be  attributed  to  just  one 
player  or  coach.  The  team  has  had 
"exceptional  leadership,"  as  Chu  re- 
marks, from  senior  co-captains  Kit  Walsh 
and  Ben  White,  but  neither  player  has 
been  able  to  make  the  big  play  under 
pressure  or  keep  the  game  under  control 
in  the  face  of  adversity.  The  other  key 
players  from  last  year  have  also  been 
inconsistent,  thus  causing  Chu  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  starting  rotation. 

"We  need  to  improve  our  men- 
tal toughness  as  a  team,"  said  Chu,  point- 
ing out  one  of  the  biggest  problems  fac- 
ing the  Tigers  this  year.   Although  the 


team  has  been  able  to  keep  a  positive 
frame  of  mind  for  the  most  part  this 
season,  Chu  realizes  that  the  Tigers  still 
have  not  been  able  to  play  "a  solid  forty 
minutes  of  basketball." 

There  are  some  bright  spots  on 
the  team  this  season,  like  freshman  stand- 
out Chris  Millen,  who  found  himself 
starting  in  the  first  game  of  the  season 
against  David  Lipscomb  University. 
Millen,  out  of  Marist  High  School  in 
Atlanta,  has  the  talent  and  athletic  ability 
to  develop  as  an  excellent  Division  III 
player.  Chu  believes  Millen  "has  done 
an  outstanding  job"  adjusting  to  college- 
level  play.  Also,  the  emergence  of 
freshmen  guards  Greg  Greene  and  Jason 
Rash  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  Tigers 


this  season;  both  have  made  solid  contri- 
butions. 

Behind  every  great  team  there 
is  a  great  coach,  so  the  expression  goes, 
so  one  might  say  about  Daniel  Chu  that 
behind  a  struggling  team  there  is  a  strug- 
gling coach.  After  coming  from  the 
University  of  Miami,  where  the  basket- 
ball program  has  a  national  reputation  in 
Division  I  of  the  NCAA,  Chu  appears 
frustrated  with  the  lack  of  self-motiva- 
tion in  his  players.  He  admits  the  players 
have  continued  to  work  very  hard  in 
practice  throughout  the  season,  yet  he 
believes  that  his  main  objective  is  to 
instill  and  develop  a  sense  of  mental 
prowess  and  aggressiveness  that  is  a 
necessity  for  a  winning  basketball  team. 
Chu  understands  that  at  Sewanee  he  is 
dealing  with  a  privileged  group  of  kids 
who  are  not  the  greatest  of  athletes  and 
have  different  priorities  than  the  players 
he  has  dealt  with  in  the  past.  He  contin- 
ues, however,  to  look  hopefully  at  the 
future  of  the  program.  During  a  recent 
conversation,  Chu  displayed  his  tenacity 
and  determination  to  make  this  season 
end  up  positively  and  bring  stability  to 
the  program  by  building  a  sound  team 
for  next  year.  He  realizes  he  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him. 

The  Tigers  are  3-10  overall  and 
0-2  in  conference  play,  but  they  still 
remain  very  much  alive  in  the  wide-open 
College  Athletic  Conference,  which  has 
more  parity  than  ever.  Look  for 
Sewanee's  senior  guard  and  ail-Ameri- 
can candidate  Kit  Walsh,  who  is  shoot- 
ing 50%  from  the  field  (team  avg.  45%) 
and  averaging  22  points  per  game,  to 
break  the  all-time  scoring  record  of  Blane 
Brooks'  (Class  of  '83),  which  he  needs 
just  13  points  to  do. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that,  for 
a  university  that  prides  itself  on  a  strong 
feeling  of  community,  the  attendance  at 
the  home  basketball  games  has  been  less 
than  exemplary.  The  Tigers  have  been 
on  the  road  for  nine  of  their  first  13 
games,  a  difficult  task  to  ask  of  any  team, 
and  are  getting  ready  for  a  three-game 
home  stand.  The  support  of  the  Sewanee 
student  body  is  a  crucial  and  integral  part 
of  Sewanee's  performance  and  success. 
While  the  Tigers  have  faced  tremendous 
adversity  from  fans  and  teams  alike,  we, 
as  a  university,  must  rally  around  the 
team  and  give  it  the  best  support  we  can 
in  these  home  games  to  come. 
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Swim  Team  Emerges  at  Top  of  Recent  Meet 


by  David  H.  Adams 

Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  Tigers  swim  team 
recently  emerged  from  the  murky  waters 
of  the  Union  College  Invitational  with 
several  outstanding  individual  perform- 
ances and  a  narrow  but  deserved  victory. 
The  men's  team,  combining  competent 
upperclassman  leadership  with  the  in- 
flux of  a  strong  freshman  group,  handily 
defeated  Xavier,  Berea  and 
Campbellsville,  and  by  exceeding  host 
Union  College's  tally  by  a  single  point, 
they  earned  an  impressive  meet  victory. 
Although  the  understaffed  women's 
team,  limited  to  only  seven  swimmers, 
finished  in  fourth  place,  i  t  recorded 
several  successes   as  well. 

The  Jan.  18-19  contest  in  Ken- 
tucky demonstrated  the  Tigers'  ability  to 
perform  both  enthusiastically  and  suc- 
cessfully before  the  adversities  of  an 
away  meet.  According  to  sophomore 
swimmer  Jay  Cato,  the  condition  of  the 
water  in  the  pool  was  extremely  clouded, 
and  visibility  was  greatly  reduced. 
Unable  to  see  an  adequate  distance  under 
the  water  to  perform  properly  such  tech- 
niques as  flip  turns,  the  Tigers  were 
forced  to  reevaluate  both  mentally  and 


physically  the  approach  to  their  task. 

Coach  Cliff  Afton  said  such  an 
unexpected  aggravation  had  the  poten- 
tial to  "weaken  the  team's  morale."  But, 
Afton  emphasizes,  the  Tigers  "impres- 
sively bounced  back  from  this  adver- 
sity" to  perform  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  success. 

In  fact,  the  clouded  condition 
of  the  water  became  an  actual  "blessing- 
in-disguise."  While  the  determined 
Tigers  chose  to  endure  the  adversity,  the 
NCAA  Division  1-AA  Xavier  College 
swimmers,  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  pool,  departed  from  the  meet  after 
the  first  day  of  competition.  The  Se- 
wanee men's  team  eubsequentlye 
emerged  victorious. 

Despite  a  sore  knee,  sophomore 
women's  swimmer  Libba  Manning  per- 
formed remarkably  well.  She  completed 
the  1650-yard  freestyle  with  a  personal- 
best  time  of  23:02.91.  Slicing  thirty 
seconds  from  her  L.A.S.D.I.  Conference 
finals  time  of  last  season,  Manning  seems 
to  be  handily  exceeding  most  expecta- 
tions. Seniors  Adam  Adams  and  David 
Wacaster  also  had  convincing  showings 
in  the  1650-yard  freestyle.  Afton  was  " 
"particularly  impressed"  with  Wacaster, 
who  also  gave  a  strong  performance  in 


the  500-yard  freestyle. 

The  individual  highlights  of  the 
meet  came  from  freshman  Fred  Stickney 
and  junior  Hal  Noelke  in  the  500  frees- 
tyle. Stickney,  a  talented  swimmer  who 
has  shown  much  potential,  earned  a 
second-  place  finish.  Noelke,  having 
just  returned  from  a  semester  abroad, 
captured  an  impressive  victory  in  his 
first  meet  of  the  season.  Noelke  has  been 
one  of  the  Tigers'  strongest  and  most 
consistent  swimmers.  His  return  to 
competition  should  be  an  asset.  Stick- 
ney also  performed  well  in  the  400-yard 
individual  medley  and  scored  a  second 
place  in  the  100  backstroke,  while  No- 
elke had  a  solid  showing  in  the  200 
individual  medley. 

The  Noelke-Stickney  combina- 
tion proved  effective  not  only  in  the 
individual  events  but  also  in  the  relays. 
Along  with  freshman  Charles  Hodgkins 
and  senior  Adam  Adams,  the  Tigers  won 
the  800  freestyle  relay.  Noelke,  Hodgkins 
and  Stickney,  with  sophomore  Hayes 
McDonald,  also  dominated  the  400  frees- 
tyle relay.  The  exceptional  finishes  in 
these  relays  proved  to  be  the  key  to  the 
men's  overall  victory.  The  Tigers'  relay 
teams  emphasize  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  strong  freshman  corps  and  a 


consistent,  experienced  group  of  upper- 
classmen. 

Senior  captain  Mary  Reynolds 
is  impressed  with  the  quality  and  deter- 
mination of  this  year's  women's  team. 
Reynolds  says  that  "the  team,  being  few 
but  determined,  must  continue  to  work 
hard  and  persevere.  Although  the  team 
is  somewhat  limited  because  of  its  small 
number,  with  the  present  degree  of  qual- 
ity and  the  proper  spirit,  the  team  can 
generate  further  success."  She  is  also 
impressed  with  "how  the  men's  team  has 
improved  with  the  emergence  of  the 
incoming  freshmen." 

After  having  muddled  through 
the  darkened  waters  of  the  Union  Col- 
lege Invitational,  the  Tigers  look  to 
another  away  match  at  Georgia  State, 
and  then  their  first  home  meet  on  Feb.  2 
against  Morehcad  Stale.  While  already 
demonstrating  the  ability  to  overcome  a 
certain  degree  of  adversity,  the  Tigers 
hope  to  continue  on  their  determined 
path  of  success.  With  many  swimmers 
revealing  both  progress  and  potential, 
they  arc  looking  onward  with  enthusi- 
asm. According  to  Afton,  "this  team 
swam  as  well  as  they  could  at  this  point 
in  time,  demonstrating  as  much  intensity 
and  passion  as  ever." 


Lady  Tigers  Optimistic  for  a  Winning  Season 


by  Andy  Moore 

As  one  looks  down  the  Lady 
Tigers'  roster,  one  should  quickly  note 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  juniors 
and  no  seniors  on  this  squad.  After 
noting  this  important  factor,  one  might 
be  reminded  that  there  are  but  two  re- 
turning players  and  three  transfer  stu- 
dents. Undaunted  by  this  seeming  handi- 
cap, however,  the  Lady  Tigers  began  the 
new  year  with  a  tough  four-game  road 
schedule  before  returning  home  to  host 
Ripon  and  Rhodes  Colleges. 

Before  the  rest  of  Sewanee  re- 
turned to  the  Mountain,  the  Lady  Tigers 
traveled  to  Greensboro,  N.C.,  to  take  on 
Greensboro  College,  a  top-20  team  dur- 
ing the  1989-90  season.  According  to 
head  coach  Cathy  Mittelstadt,  the  Lady 
Tigers  "played  great."  The  final  score, 
58-40,  didn't  reflect  the  true  contest. 
The  Tigers  carried  a  two-point  lead  into 
the  locker  room  at  half-time  but  couldn't 
hang  on  against  a  tough  Greensboro  team. 
Freshman  guard  and  team  leading  scorer 
Missy  Trushel  finished  the  game  with  13 


points,  and  sophomore  captain,  Lynda 
Motes  tossed  in  12. 

Before  returning  to  Sewanee, 
the  Lady  Tigers  traveled  to  Danville, 
Va.,  where  Trushel's  17  points  and  fresh- 
man 5'10"  center  Amy  Covington's  12 
points  and  12  rebounds  (a  season  high) 
led  the  Tigers  to  an  impressive  63-41 
thrashing  of  Averett  College.  The  Lady 
Tigers  utilized  a  strong  transition  game, 
sharp,  accurate  passing  and  tenacious 
defensive  play  to  hold  Averett  to  six 
points  in  the  game's  first  eight  minutes 
and  to  jump  out  to  an  18-8  lead.  During 
this  stretch,  Trushel  hit  two  important 
three-point  jump  shots.  Sophomore  trans- 
fer student  Carol  Jones  shot  a  blistering 
78%  (seven  for  nine)  from  the  floor  to 
finish  with  14  points,  while  Motes  did 
her  part,  pitching  in  13. 

The  Lady  Tigers'  second  con- 
ference game  of  the  season  took  place  in 
Berea,  Ky.,  where  they  played  Berea 
College.  Again,  the  final  score  did  not 
accurately  reflect  Sewanee's  caliber  of 
play.    The  Tigers  hit  six  of  10  three- 


pointers  for  the  game  and  were  only 
down  by  three  at  the  half  before  falling 
80-62.  Motes  hit  three  three-pointers 
and  scored  21  for  the  game,  while  Trushel 
hit  two  three-pointers  and  scored  16. 
Covington  helped  out  with  10. 

The  day  after  the  Berea  game 
the  Lady  Tigers  were  in  Danville,  Ky.,  to 
face  off  with  conference  foe  Centre 
College.  Centre  was  a  Final  Four  team  in 
the  1989-90  season.  Trushel's  27  points 
and  three  three-pointers  were  the  high- 
lights for  Sewanee  as  they  fell  95-46  to  a 
Centre  team  that  shot  68%  from  the  field. 
Coach  Mittelstadt  notes  her  players 
showed  a  lot  of  heart  and  "never  gave 
up." 

A  three-game  home  stand  be- 
gan Jan.  15  against  Ripon  College,  who 
traveled  from  Wisconsin  to  play  Se- 
wanee. The  y  were  coming  off  a  week- 
end of  tough  conference  games  and 
couldn't  get  on  track  in  the  first  half.  The 
Lady  Tigers  fell  behind  and  were  down 
35-20  at  the  half  but  outplayed  their 
opponents  in  the  second  half,  outscoring 


them  in  the  last  20  minutes,  27-23. 
Sewanee  pulled  to  within  six  with  3:00 
left  to  play  before  coming  up  short  58- 
47.  Motes  hit  two  more  three-pointers 
and  scored  20,  and  Trushel  added  two 
threes  of  her  own  en  route  to  a  10-point 
performance. 

Arch-rival  Rhodes  came  to 
Sewanee  Jan.  19.  Rhodes  jumped  to  a  4- 
0  lead  and  increased  that  to  6-1  before 
Motes  scored  on  a  driving  lay-up  at  16:25 
on  the  clock  and  Covington  hit  two  foul 
shots  with  15:44  left  in  the  half  to  pull  the 
Lady  Tigers  to  within  one,  6-5.  This  was 
as  close  as  the  Tigers  could  manage, 
however.  Despite  a  good  first  half ,  they 
fell  behind  34-21  by  half-time  before 
Rhodes  pulled  ahead  to  a  comfortable 
final  margin  of  7444.  Rhodes  shot  65% 
from  the  field  in  the  second  half ,  and  six 
of  their  eight  three-point  attempts  made 
their  way  into  the  basket.  Motes  led 
Sewanee  scorers  with  14,  and  Covington 
continued  on  page  10 
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Where  Are  You,  Joe? 


by  Kit  Walsh 

Sports  Editor 


The  road  to  the  Super  Bowl  was 
a  dangerous  one  for  San  Francisco,  but  a 
larger  question  looms  over  the  game  as 
America  goes  to  war. 

Last  Sunday  in  Candlestick 
Park,  it  was  second  down  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, early  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
tight  NFC  championship  matchup,  and 
Joe  Montana  dropped  back  to  pass  when 
in  came  Leonard  Marshall  from  the  left, 
crushing  last  year's  Super  Bowl  MVP 
for  a  big  loss.  Just  how  big  a  loss  it  was 
was  yet  to  be  seen.  It  was  okay  though, 
Montana  would  bounce  back  up  and  gets 
the  Niners  moving  once  again  toward  the 
goal  line.  That's  the  way  it's  supposed  to 
go- 

This  was  a  familiar  situation 
for  the  49ers,  right?  The  Giants'  charac- 
teristically stifling  defense  was  pressur- 
ing Joe  a  little  bit  What's  the  big  deal? 
I  mean,  it  doesn't  really  mailer  how  the 
course  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  play 
transpires,  as  long  as  it's  close,  Montana, 
Rice,  and  Co.  will  pull  the  two-year 
defending  champions  through.  That  has 
become  one  of  those  things  you  can 
count  on,  a  constant,  comparable  to  one's 
tendency  to  forget  completely  that  the 
sun  actually  exists  in  Sewanee  in  Janu- 
ary.   But  this  particular  Sunday  afler- 


continued  from  page  9 

added  1 1  to  be  the  only  two  Tigers  in 

double  figures. 

Despite  their  4-7  record,  the 
Lady  Tigers  remain  optimistic  about 
the  season.  The  players  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  number  of  wins  thus 
far  is  twice  that  of  last  season's  total. 
Moreover,  as  sophomore  Stacy  Juckeo 
put  it,  "The  team  is  a  lot  better  than  our 
record  shows."  Covington  and  Jones 
believe  they  are  beginning  to  come 
together  as  a  team  and  are  getting  to 
know  better  how  one  another  plays. 
Motes  predicts,  "By  the  time  of  the 
Conference  [tournament]  we  will  be 
ready  to  play  the  teams  that  have  beaten 
us  recently."  The  Lady  Tigers  com- 
pleted the  three-game  home  stand  Jan. 
24  against  nationally  ranked  (7lh)  Ma- 
ryville.  Next,  they  travel  to  Rhodes  Jan. 
27,  before  returning  home  for  another 
three-game  home  stand  against  Emory, 
Berea,  and  Centre. 


noon  featured  a  break  in  the  clouds  atop 
the  Cumberland  Plateau  as  well  as 
Marshall's  devastating  blow. 

Yes,  that  particular  hit  posed  a 
serious  problem  for  the  49ers,  the  four- 
time  Super  Bowl  champs  and,  once  again, 
seemingly  invincible  opponents.  You 
see,  on  this  play,  Montana  did  not  bounce 
right  back  up.  In  fact  he  had  to  be  helped 
off  the  field  due  to  a  bruised  sternum  and 
broken  finger  on  his  passing  hand.  This 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  game,  and  the 
New  York  Giants  came  back  to  win  the 
title,  setting  up  next  week's  match-up 
with  the  AFC  champion  Buffalo  Bills  in 
Super  Bowl  XXV  in  Tampa,  Florida. 

Or  will  it?  There  has  been  specu- 
lation as  to  just  whether  or  not  the  Super 
Bowl  will  be  played  since  Allied  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia  first  began  bombing 
Baghdad  in  an  attempt  to  liberate  Kuwait 
on  January  15lh.  It  seems  obvious  now 
that  the  Super  Bowl  will  indeed  be  played 
this  Sunday,  but  many  still  say  it  should 
not.  To  many,  this  spectacle,  seen  by 
millions  all  over  the  world,  is  merely  a 
commercial  venture  which  distracts  our 
attention  from  the  crisis  at  hand,  a  crisis 
which  is  threatening  the  lives  of  425,000 
U.S.  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  is  an  eerie  sense  of  lost 
priorities  when,  while  debating  whether 
Bo  Jackson  could  have  single-handedly 


saved  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders  from 
their  51-3  whipping  by  the  Bills,  view- 
ing is  interrupted  by  NBC  News'  Tom 
Brokaw's  description  of  missiles  pierc- 
ing through  the  Saudi  darkness,  armed 
for  destruction.  How  can  millions  of 
Americans  religiously  watch  a  mere  game 
when  so  many  face  death  in  defense  of 
their  country's  interests? 

In  my  opinion,  such  fealty  for  a 
sporting  event  reflects  no  lack  of  con- 
cern or  respect  for  the  crisis  at  hand. 
Sports  in  America  has  always,  in  its 
proper  place,  presented  us  with  some- 
thing of  an  escape  from  reality.  It's  a 
means  of  actually  or  vicariously  experi- 
encing the  "thrill  of  victory,  and  the 
agony  of  defeat,"  before  having  to  return 
to  the  monotony  of  everyday  life. 

In  fact,  I  couldn't  help  but  have 
the  images  of  war  constantly  on  my  mind 
throughout  these  contests.  A  stirring 
tribute  to  those  involved  in  the  crisis 
occurred  last  week  at  the  National 
Hockey  League  All-Star  game  when, 
during  the  playing  of  the  National  An- 
them, thousands  of  fans  began  cheering 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  troops.  Likewise, 
at  last  Sunday's  NFC  championship  in 
San  Francisco,  home  of  many  of  the 
recent  anti-war  protests,  red,  white,  and 
blue  flags  and  banners  seemed  as  numer 
ous  as  the  red  and  gold  home-team  ban- 


ners. And  both  networks  that  covered 
the  two  conference  championships  pro- 
vided visual  coverage  of  the  games' 
national  anthems,  coverage  which  is 
usually  only  granted  at  the  Super  Bowl. 
During  these,  many  fans  stood  cheering, 
"USA!,  USA!,  USA!" 

Just  as  President  Truman  en- 
couraged Major  League  Baseball  to 
continue  during  World  War  II,  President 
Bush  recently  gave  the  same  go-ahead  to 
the  NFL  and  the  Super  Bowl.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  George  Clark  of 
Stockton,  New  York  as  saying,  "I  was  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam  when  the  Jets 
won  a  Super  Bowl  in  1969,  and  I'll  tell 
you,  we  really  needed  it" 

In  a  time  which  has  seen  de- 
mocracy sweeping  across  Europe  and 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  a  tyrant  who  has 
apparently  seen  far  too  much  of  the  sun 
has  sparked  a  war.  Just  as  Joe  Montana 
and  the  49ers  looked  as  if  they  might 
dominate  the  NFL  forever,  they  stumbled 
and  fell,  rather  like  the  apparent  post- 
Cold  War  world  order  which  fell  on 
January  16th. 

No,  Joe  won't  be  there  on  Sun- 
day. And  there  probably  won't  be  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  on  Sunday  either. 
Support  for  our  troops  is  vital,  and  sim- 
ply giving  them  a  team  to  pull  for  back 
home  can't  hurt. 


Sewanee 
Pharmacy 

Monday  -  Friday 
9:00  -  5:30 

Saturday  9:00 -1:00 


598-5940 


^Tru^Jft *"»  Pm  *  a  **  in  a  recent  game  against 
Rhodes   College,  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


The. 
Head -Quarters 


Two  Tanning  Beds 
For   Your  Convenience 


Redken  &  Paul  Mitchell 
Hair  &  Skin  Care 
products 

Visa/Mastercard 
SEWANEE  598-0610 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


East  Side  Story:  Whit  Stillman's  "Metropolitan" 


by  Paige  Parvin 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

Whit  Stillman's  "Metropolitan," 
which  showed  at  the  Sewanee  Union 
Theatre  January  18th-24th,  is  a  charm- 
ing and  witty  look  at  an  upper-crust  set  of 
doomed  debutantes  and  their  delight- 
fully jaded  yet,  insecure  escorts.  To  the 
background  of  the  cha-cha  and  the  foxtrot, 
the  film  slyly  mocks  the  glitzy  Manhat- 
tan debutante  scene,  while  at  the  same 
time  portrays  the  characters  as  genuine 
and  likeable — well,  likeable  anyway. 

Although  the  film  is  about  a 
group  of  young  adults,  it  is  not  just 
another  coming-of-age  movie.  Admit- 
tedly some  of  the  basic  elements  are 
there — for  example,  the  old  lack-of-a- 
role-model  sob  story  comes  through  loud 
and  clear.  Not  only  are  there  practically 
no  parents  or  adults  visible,  Tom  (Ed- 
ward Clemens),  the  newcomer  to  the 
group,  indulges  us  by  repeatedly  remind- 
ing the  group  that  he  is  desperately  miss- 


ing a  father  figure.  This  pathetically 
patronizing  and  unoriginal  theme 
throughout  the  film  is  not  one  of  its 
strong  points.  However,  Stillman  also 
hints  at  some  larger  social  issues,  namely 
the  decline  of  that  old-money  mentality 
so  carefully  nurtured  at  New  England 
boarding  schools  and  the  simultaneous 
rise  of  the  slimy  self-made  man,  the  sort 
of  "go-getter"  type — the  epitome  of  the 
American  dream.  The  oily  representa- 
tive of  this  detestable  nouveau-riche  is 
found  in  the  form  of  Rick  von  Sloneker 
(Will  Kempe),  a  suave  ladies'  man  who 
looks  out  for  number  one.  Nick  Smith 
(Christopher  Eigeman)  in  particular 
despises  von  Sloneker  and  what  he  stands 
for — and  yet  there  is  always  the  ominous 
fear  that  he  will  succeed  where  Nick  and 
his  friends  are  doomed  to  fail — or  worse, 
to  "fail  without  being  doomed." 

Through  the  fog  of  endless 
pseudo-intellectual  drawing-room  chit- 
chat, Audrey  Rouget  (Carolyn  Farina) 
shines  through  as  a  wonderfully  genuine 


and  virtuous — yes,  virtuous — character. 
It's  no  wonder  that  two  of  the  evening- 
clothed  escorts  fall  for  her — although  it 
takes  Tom,  the  dubious  West-Side  new- 
comer who  fits  into  the  group  almost  too 
well — a  little  time  to  realize  that  some 
people  actually  READ  Jane  Austen  and 
that  Audrey  might  be  worth  looking 
into.  Although  the  dialogue  is  laugha- 
bly pompous,  the  characters  are  refresh- 
ingly intelligent — rarely  are  teenagers 
allowed  to  flaunt  their  expensive  educa- 
tion so  blatantly  on  the  big  screen.  But 
despite  their  massive  vocabularies  and 
their  ability  to  dance  beyond  their  years, 
Stillman's  characters  just  as  lost  and 
helpless  as  everybody  else — a  hearten- 
ing aspect  of  the  film  which  shines 
through  when  Tom  and  the  lovesick 
Charlie  (Taylor  Nichols)  attempt  to  res- 
cue Audrey  from  the  villainous  Rick  but 
are  thwarted  by  their  lack  of  a  driver's 
liscense.  Apparently  all  the  money,  in- 
telligence and  education  on  Park  Ave- 
nue proves  useless  at  a  car  rental  com- 


pany without  this  simple  item.  See,  rich 
kids  are  people  too. 

For  Tom,  the  outsider-tumed- 
insider,  the  conclusion  of  the  film  is 
somewhat  of  a  letdown.  As  the  debu- 
tante season  draws  to  a  close,  the  group 
begins  to  disintegrate  and  he  is  left  nerv- 
ously straightening  his  new  black  tie 
with  no  party  to  attend.  He  does  get 
Audrey  though,  and  he  learns  to  read 
Jane  Austen,  so  the  experience  was 
worthwhile.  Still,  somebody  should  have 
told  him  when  the  deb  season  ended — 
now  what  in  the  world  is  he  going  to  do 
with  a  brand-new  suit  of  evening  clothes? 
1  guess  there's  always  next  year. 


FOUR  SEASONS 
$1.00  OFF  ANY 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  BUF- 
FET OR  SUNDAY  NIGHT  BUF- 
FET OR  DELIVERED  PIZZA 
(CUP  THIS  AD  FOR  COUPON) 
Hours:  Thu-Fri 
4-9  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY 

BOOK 

&  SUPPLY  STORE 


PHONE  598-1 153 
OPEN  MONDAY  - 
SATURDAY  8:30  - 
5:00 


Q.  Why  do  you  visit  the  Supply  Store,  other 
than  to  buy  textbooks? 

A.  To  check  out  the  many  styles  of  Sewanee 
clothing;  to  browse  through  the  large  general 
books    section;  to  see  the  rapidly  expanding 
selection  of  compact  discs  and  cassettes;  to 
find  a  greeting    card  or  gift;  plus  much  more! 


Q.  Where  can  you  find 
caviar,  Erian  water, 
pate,  Old  Tyme  and  Dr. 
Brown's  Soft  Drinks, 
Tom's  of  Maine 
Toothpaste,  Pita  Chips, 
Pepperidge  Farm 
Cookies,  macadamia 
nuts,  and  much,  much 
more! 

A.  The  Tiger  Pantry! 

Open  Monday- 
Thursday  7:30-10:00 

Friday 
7:30-11:00 

Saturday 
8:30-11:00 

Sunday 
8:00-10:00 
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Students  Revive  Theatre  Group 


by  Mary  Grace  Gibbs 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

What  is  Purple  Masque?  Ask 
almost  any  student  on  this  campus  what 
Puiple  Masque  is  and  he  or  she  will 
probably  say  a  group  of  theatre  majors 
who  put  on  the  plays.  A  few  may  say  that 
it  is  another  name  for  the  Thealre  De- 
partment. For  others,  the  name  may  not 
even  ring  a  bell. 

A  dedicated  group  of  students 
have  set  about  lo  change  that  They  are 
a  diverse  group  of  people,  but  they  share 
one  thing  —  a  love  of  theatre  and  a  desire 
to  broaden  its  appeal  here  at  Sewanee  by 
involving  as  many  students  as  possible. 
Under  the  direction  of  theatre  professor 
and  scene  designer  Dan  Backlund  (or  the 
"inspiration"  as  he  prefers  to  call  it), 
these  students  are  determined  to  trans- 
form Purple  Masque  into  a  vital  organi- 
zation that  includes  more  than  just  the- 
atre majors. 

"We  believe  that  everyone  has 
a  stake  in  theatre  here,"  said  newly  elected 
Purple  Masque  president  Nathanael 
Sandstrom.  "I  know  there  are  lot  of 
people  out  there  who  are  interested  and 
want  to  gel  involved  in  theatre  but  just 
don't  know  where  lo  begin.  They  can 
begin  by  walking  into  one  of  our  meet- 
ings." 


Purple  Masque  also  intends  to 
emphasize  aspects  of  thealre  other  than 
performance.  With  the  hiring  of  Back- 
lund two  years  ago,  interest  has  grown  in 
the  theatre's  technical  side  while  the 
Department's  capabilities  have  expanded 
in  measure.    , 

The  members  of  Purple  Masque 
make  no  bones  about  being  separate  from 
the  Theatre  Department  "Sure,  we  have 
theater  majors,"  said  Sandstrom.  "But 
we  also  have  Religion,  Music,  and  Rus- 
sian majors.  We  are  open  to  everybody 
—  the  more  people  the  better.  Even  if 
you've  never  done  anything  with  theatre 
but  would  just  like  to  be  a  part  of  what's 
going  on,  Purple  Masque  is  for  you." 

To  inaugurate  the  fledgling 
group  and  alert  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible to  its  existence,  there  will  be  a  kick- 
off  party  on  the  third  of  February.  The 
festivities  will  be  held  on  stage  the  day 
after  the  closing  of  "On  The  Verge" 
while  the  set  is  still  intact.  Students  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  stage  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  walk  on  a  set  and  see 
firsthand  what  goes  on  backstage. 

"Everyone  is  invited,"  Sand- 
strom said  "Come  by  to  see  how  you 
can  get  involved,  or  just  come  by  to  hang 
ouL  All  members  of  tlic  Theatre  Depart- 
ment will  be  there  as  well  as  everyone 
who  has  any  interest  in  theatre.  Remem- 
ber —  Purple  Masque  wants  you." 


Tiffany  Tuley  and  Katherine  Woody  seem  perplexed  by  a  work  at  the  exhibit  of 
Makonde  African  sculpture  now  showing  at  the  University  Art  Gallery  until 
February  13. 


Arts  and  Entertainment  Listings:  January  28-  Februrary  11, 1991 


Movies 

Rescuers  Down  Under 
Jan.  28-30.  7:30  p.m. 

Mermaids 
Feb.  1,  9:00  p.m. 
Feb.  3,  2:00  p.m. 

Mo'  Better  Blues 
Feb.  1-6,  7:30  p.m. 

"Henry  and  June 
Feb.  8-13,  7:30  p.m. 

Dreams 

Feb.  8,  9:00  p.m. 
FeD.  10,  2:00  p.m. 

Sewanee  Union  Theater 


Free  Movies 

I've  Heard  the  Mermaids  Singing 

Jan.  31,  7:30  p.m. 

Black  Orpheus 

Feb.  7,  7:30  p.m. 

Sewanee  Union  Theater 


On  the  Verge 

A  Purple  Masque  Production 

Thursday,  January  31- 
Saturday,  February  2 

Guerry  Auditorium 


Andre  Michel  Schub 

Pianist 

Tuesday,  February  5 

Querry  Auditorium 
8:00  p.m. 


TROUBLE  WITH  SIN 

Marjorie  Suchock  Ingraham 
Professor  of  Theology 

Monday,  February  4 

Convocation  Hall 


Judy  Gorman 

Lecture  on 

The  History  of  Women  in  Music 

and 

Concert  (Saturday  Only) 

Friday,  Feb.  8-  Saturday,  Feb.  9 


Makonde  African  Art 

Art  Gallery 
Now  Through  February  13 


Andrea  Anderson,  (Pianist 

A  Multi-Media  Presentation 
with  Impressionist  Slides 

Sunday ,  Jebruaty  10 
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BONGWATER  DOESN'T  GET  PANNED 


by  Sam  Reid 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

"Bongwater  got  PANNED  in  Roll- 
ing Stone  and  they  compared  me  to 
Barbara  Streisand.  Oh  God,  that  is  the 
crudest  cut  of  them  all.  Oh,  wait  a 
minute.   Maybe  that's  good." 

These  lines,  from  the  cut  "The 
Bad  Review,"  off  Bongwater's  latest 
release  Too  Much  Sleep,  sum  up  the  lyric 
style  of  Ann  Magnuson,  the  female  half 
of  the  dynamic  duo,  its  other  half  being 
Shimmy  Disc  big-wig,  Kramer,  who  also 
produces  and  plays  on  legions  of  other 
releases  on  the  same  label. 

This  most  recent  release  from 
the  New  York-based  band  is  a  radical 
departure  down  the  road  of  insanity  from 
some  of  their  earlier  work  which  is  much 
harder-edged.  One  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive features  of  this  album  is  the  use  of  a 
keyboard  with  a  cheap  organ  sound 
accompanied  in  places  by  an  intention- 
ally schmaltzy  drum/beat  machine. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  this 
project  is  the  use  of  running  themes 
throughout  the  album,  one  of  the  major 
themes  being  a  wry  commentary  of  the 


New  York  social  (mainly  art  and  music) 
scene.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  cut 
"Talent  is  a  Vampire"  which  opens  with 
the  meandering  and  disjunctive  conver- 
sation of  three  women.  Some  of  the 
random  subjects  included  are  the  sexi- 
ness of  men's  hair,  or  lack  thereof,  and 
its  length,  as  well  as  elicit  affairs  each 
has  had -with  producers.  The  conversa- 
tion is  jumbled  and,  in  places,  so  wind- 
ing and  confused — probably  intention- 
ally—  that  it  sounds  like  three  phone 
lines  have  been  crossed,  each  person 
talking  to  an  unknown  patty.  A  good 
example  of  these  ramblings  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  sleazy  New  York  producer 
trying  to  seduce  one  of  the  women  over 
dinner 

.  .  .the  other  day  you  know  that  producer 

I  told  you  about?  He  took 
me  to  dinner,  a  really  nice  dinner  . . . 

(second  woman)And  then  he 
asked  you  'do  you  want  to  have  an  affair 

with  me?'  He  said  that  to  me 

loo. 

A  fast  and  furious  "techno-pop" 
song  cuts  short  the  gossip,  opening  with 
the  lines,  "Talent  is  a  Vampire/  Talent  is 


a  Whore/  Talent  is  American/  always 
wanting  more"  accompanied  by  the  fe- 
rocious and  shamelessly  gaudy  beat  of 
the  drum  machine.  When  the  music 
finally  ends,  the  conversation/gossip 
session  continues  hell-bent  on  its  path  to 
meaninglessness. 

Another  song  tided  "Psyche- 
delic Sewing  Room"  is  an  entertaining 
example  of  Bongwater's  intensely  bi- 
zarre side.  The  song  opens  by  describing 
the  quirky,  yet  sad  respective  fates  of  the 
television  characters  Marcia  Brady,  Bea 
Taylor,  and  here,  Samantha  Stevens, 
TV's  benevolent,  blonde  witch: 

A  30  year  old  Samantha  Stevens 
Is  desperate  to  keep  her  niche  in  the 

world 
Kind  of  desperate,  but  still  kind  of  cute  - 
Where's  she  gonna  go  when  Darren  fi 

nally  dies  of  colon  cancer 
And  leaves  her  with  the  house  payments, 

what's  she  gonna  do? 

The  second  part  of  the  song  is  a 
narrative  of  strange  proportions  begin- 
ning with  the  description  of  a  store  in 
which: 


One  side  is  filled  with  Disney  artifacts  . 

. .  stuffed  Donald  Ducks, 
Mickey  T-shirts,  Peter  pan  figurines  . . . 

all  with  the  official  Disney  tag 
of  approval  hanging  from  them.  The 

other  side  of  the  room  sells 

expensive  jewelry. 

Magnuson  continues  the  spiel  by 
exploring  the  history  of  two  men's  wal- 
lets in  the  "jewelry  side"  of  the  store  that 
have  been  engraved  with  vicious  insults. 
The  tale  grows  progressively  weirder 
and  gradually  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  original  story,  all  accompanied 
by  Kramer's  mind-warping  barrage  of 
guitar  and  organ  noise. 

Although  the  last  few  songs  of 
the  album  don't  manage  to  achieve  the 
same  infectious  fervor  that  most  of  the 
other  songs  do,  Too  Much  Sleep  reveals 
Bongwater's  formidable  songwriting 
skills  as  well  as  it's  power  to  integrate 
the  bizarre  with  the  ordinary  all  to  ac- 
complish a  unique  deconstruction  of  pop 
music,  pop  culture,  and  our  modem 
society  in  general.  Bongwater  does  not 
get  "PANNED"  in  the  Purple. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$  1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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Man  on  the  Street 


I  I     ■  I     I  agar,,    ■  I 


compiled  by  Meredith  Walker 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Staff 


Will  Cotlin:    Timothy  Leary:  The  Man, 
The  Myth 


Tina  Mason: 
book 


The  Leif  Garrett  Scrap- 

Mitzi  Van  der  Veer:    Confessions  of  a 
Groupie    (Pamela  Des  Banes) 

Q:    What  book  did  you  most  enjoy     TreyMoye:  Lady  Boss  (Jackie  Collins)     James  Hane:     1001  Ways  to  Irritate 
reading  over  the  Christmas  holidays?  Your  Friends  by  Using  Voice  Mail  (James     Dr.  Cocke:   Demopolis:  The  Real  Gar- 

Will  Barnette:  Are  YouThere  God?  It's     Hane)  den  of  Eden 

Jon  Meacham:   Sex  and  the  Single  Girl     Me,  Margaret  (Judy  Blume) 

(Helen  Gurlcy  Brown)  Dr.  Brockeft:    My  Turn    (Nancy  Re-     Todd  Sharley:     Under  the  Bleachers 

(Seymour  Butls) 

Reuniting  Science  and  Faith:  Work  by  Former 


Vice-Chancellor  Is  Finally  Published 


by  John  David  Rhodes 

Editor 

A  work  which  embodies  per- 
fectly Sewancc's  liberal  arts  approach  to 
learning  in  a  Christian  context  was  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  University  of  the 
South.  Seen  and  Unseen:  A  Biologist 
Views  the  Universe,  a  study  of  religious 
belief  in  light  of  scientific  inquiry,  by  the 
late  Edward  McCrady,  finally  reached 
bookstore  shelves  after  a  long  road  to 
publication. 

Edward  McCrady,  an  embry- 
ologist  and  geneticist  with  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  taught 
in  the  biology  department  of  the  College 
from  1937  to  1950.  He  then  served  as  the 
University's  eleventh  Vice-Chancellor 
until  his  retirement  in  1971.  His  career  in 
academics  spanned  some  34  years,  pre- 
siding over  the  University  during  one  of 
the  most  crucial  periods  in  its  history. 

Seen  and  Unseen  represents 
the  culmination  of  years  of  work  on  a 
manuscript  which  McCrady  calls  in  his 
preface  "a  distillate  of  thinking  about 
relations  among  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion.  .  ."  Long  in  being  written — 
McCrady  says  himself,  "Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  it  cannot  be  accused  of 
having  been  hastily  conceived  or  put 
together" — the  book's  publication  was 
also  long  delayed  Soon  after  its  comple- 
tion, the  manuscript  was  shown  to  edi- 
tors at  Harper  and  Row  and  to  Edmund 
Fuller,  a  reviewer  for  the  Wall  Street 


Edward  McCrady,  eleventh  Vice-Chance llor  of  the  University  of  the  South. 


Journal,  who  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
its  being  published. 

Unfortunately,  McCrady's 
death  followed  quickly  his  completion 
of  Seen  and  Unseen.  This  proved  an 
impediment  to  its  finding  a  publisher 
because,  in  the  words  of  Don  DuPree, 
supervisor  of  the  book's  final  editing, 
"Commercial  publishing  houses  are  not 
interested  in  first  books  by  dead  people." 

The  manuscript  then  languished 
during  the  1980s  until  Edward  McCrady 
III,  McCrady's  son,  began  editing  it, 


cutting  it  from  its  original  length  of  900 
pages  to  the  published  length  of  some 
300  pages.  A  substantial  grant  from  the 
Wayne  J.  Holman,  Jr..  Charitable  Trust 
provided  the  financial  means  to  push  it 
through  the  final  stages  of  editing  and 
publishing. 

McCrady's  vision  in  Seen  and 
Unseen  is  shaped  largely  by  the  influ- 
ence of  such  Christian  thinkers  as  C.S. 
Lewis  and  TeilharddeChardin.  McCrady 
takes  what  are  considered  to  be  scientific 


obstacles  to  religious  faith  and  converts 
them  into  enhancements,  if  not  proof,  for 
the  belief  in  a  real  creator.  McCrady  tries 
and  succeeds  at  reconciling  science  and 
religion,  as  in  his  assertion  "that  what  is 
needed  is  not  less  science — but  more 
morality.  It  is  not  the  restraint  of  the  one, 
but  the  stimulation  or  cultivation  of  the 
other,  upon  which  we  need  to  concen- 
trate." 

One  of  his  central  arguments  in 
proving  the  existence  of  a  creator  god  is 
especially  interesting.  He  relies  on  the 
scientific  belief  in  causality  that  the  cause 
of  any  effect  cannot  be  less  than  that 
effect.  He  extends  this  to  assert  that 
since  "conscious  persons  exist,  so  their 
cause  may  be  no  less  than  a  conscious 
person." 

This  is  the  type  of  thinking 
which  Walker  Percy  admired  in 
McCrady's  work  and  which  led  the 
novelist  to  say  of  it,  "His  approach  to  a 
recalculation  of  science  is  decidedly 
unfashionable,  sorely  needed,  and  quite 
fascinating." 

Don  DuPree,  to  whom  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  book's  publication  is 
owed,  stated  what  he  values  in  Seen  and 
Unseen  thus:  "McCrady's  work  repre- 
sents the  best  sort  of  multidisciplinary 
point  of  view;  he  refuses  to  pigeonhole 
any  of  his  interests.  Though  he's  fully 
aware  of  potential  danger,  he's  unwill- 
ing to  take  science  without  religion, 
aesthetics  without  ethics,  or  psychology 
without  teleology." 
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DISASTERS  STRIKE  TWO  DORMS 


Courts  Ravaged  by  Fire 


Sprinklers  Quench  Quintard 


By  Bill  Hamner 

News  Editor 

A  fire  desnoyed  two  rooms  in 
Malon  Courts  Hall  and  forced  residents 
of  the  dormitory  to  evacuate  the  building 
for  almost  five  hours  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
31.  University  officials  have  yet  to  re- 
lease any  information  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  fire. 

At  approximately  5:25  p.m.,  the 
dormitory  fire  alarm  sounded  for  about 
90  seconds  and  then  mysteriously  ceased. 
It  was  not  until  dorm  officials  announced 
that  the  alarm  was  not  false  that  dorm 
residents  took  actions  to  evacuate  the 
premises. 

"I  knew  I  smelled  something, 
almost  like  a  big  electrical  flame,"  said 
Michael  Lewis,  proctor  of  Courts  Hall 
and  a  junior  in  the  College. 


Attempts  by  Lewis  and  other 
residents  of  Courts  to  quench  the  flames 
proved  to  be  futile.  The  fire,  which 
began  in  room  215,  had  blazed  out  of 
control  before  they  could  reach  it. 

"We  opened  the  door  to  the 
room,  and  we  were  engulfed  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  black  smoke  which  smelled  like 
the  combustion  of  synthetic  matter,  it 
was  too  much  to  handle,  so  I  knew  it  was 
time  to  call  the  fire  department,"  said 
Lewis. 

Residents  observed  the  blaze 
from  the  lakefront  lawn  of  Courts.  High 
pressures  caused  by  the  heat  burst  the 
windows  of  room  215,  hurling  glass  onto 
the  front  lawn.  The  Sewanee  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  arrived  on  the  scene 
near  6  p.m.  and  eventually  doused  the 
blaze.  Dormitory  residents  were  not 
see  Courts,  page  3 


by  Barbara  L.  Harris 

News  Staff 

At  9  pm  on  Monday,  January 
28,  fire  crews  were  summoned  to  Quin- 
tard dormitory  because  a  sprinkler  head 
had  been  broken  and  water  was  flooding 
the  fourth  floor.  "Some  students  had 
been  throwing  a  soft  football  around  in 
the  hallway,  and  one  student  inadver- 
tently hit  the  sprinkler  head,"  said  Robert 
Pearigen,  Dean  of  Men.  "  The  sprinkler 
head  broke  and  all  the  water  pressure  in 
that  entire  system  came  out  of  that  head 
until  disengagement."  The  water  flooded 
the  fourth  floor  and  ran  down  through 
the  walls  to  the  third  and  second  floors  as 
well.  "We  were  lucky,"  said  Pearigen, 
"the  water  flooded  through  the  infra- 
structure and  not  directly  into  students' 
rooms  below.    It  could  have  been  a  lot 


The  student  who  accidentally 
broke  the  sprinkler  said  that  "the  football 
hit  the  sprinkler,  which  made  a  loud  bang 
and  went  off.  I  took  the  elevator  down  to 
[Matron)  Miss  Jackson's  room  to  tell 
her,  but  when  I  got  out  of  the  elevator,  the 
fire  alarm  started  going  off.  The  fire 
crew  came  and  took  care  of  it." 

Matron  Patricia  Jackson  had 
high  praise  for  the  fire  department.  "The 
fire  crew  was  great!  They  got  it  turned 
off  and  the  custodians  got  everything 
cleaned  up  within  a  few  hours.  Mr. 
Mooney  and  his  custodial  staff  deserve 
accolades  for  their  efficiency."  Proctor 
Bert  White  agreed,  saying,  "The  clean- 
ing crew  was  very  efficient.  They  got 
most  of  the  water  cleaned  up  that  night 
and  they  came  back  the  next  day  to  clean 
some  more.  The  hallways  smelled  hor- 
see  Quintard.  page  3 


Bye  Bye  Champagne 

New  ISC  Rules  Clarify  Rush,  Shake  Day  Procedures 


by  Ashley  Heyer 

News  Staff 

Three  new  rules  passed  by  the 
Inter-Sorority  Council  (ISC)  last  week 
will  eliminate  the  presence  of  cham- 
pagne at  sorority  Shake  Day  parties  and 
give  additional  structure  to  sorority  rush 
in  1991-92. 

"I  think  that  every  rule  that  was 
passed  was  needed  In  the  past,  a  lot  of 
things  were  left  unsaid  or  slated  cun- 
learly,"  said  Hannah  Turner,  rush  chair- 
man for  Theta  Kappa  Phi  and  a  member 
of  the  ISC. 

The  new  rules  are  a  reaction  to 
several  problems  encountered  this  past 
rush  season.  The  champagne  rule  states 
that  only  beer  may  be  served  at  Shake 
Day  parties.  Champagne  is  illegal, 
whether  provided  by  the  sorority  or  as  a 
gift  to  pledges  from  individual  active 
members  of  a  sorority. 

This  move  aims  to  calm  the 


This  type  of  bacchanalia  should  be  an  uncommon  sight  next  year  due  to  new  ISC 
rulings.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


volume  of  underage  drinking  on  Shake 
Day  to  a  controllable  level.  The  decision 
was  based  primarially  on  liability  con- 
cerns. 

"It's  a  lot  safer,"  said  Honor 


Marks,  president  of  Alpha  Delta  Theta, 
one  of  the  sororities  that  did  not  provide 
champagne  to  new  pledges  this  year. 

Another  rule  states  that  sorori- 
ties may  not  negotiate  with  another  fra- 


ternity to  rent  its  house  after  they  have 
been  assigned  a  house  by  Ihe  ISC.  The 
sororities  cannot  negotiate  terms  of  the 
conliact  with  their  designated  fraternity 
after  it  has  been  signed  and  approved  by 
the  ISC.  The  contracts  will  include 
provision  of  heat  and  water  for  the  soror- 
ity when  available,  eliminating  the  prob- 
lem of  fraternities  failing  to  provide 
available  services  which  are  not  dis- 
cussed when  contracts  are  signed. 

While  sororities  will  not  be 
allowed  to  negotiate  for  houses  on  their 
own  accord,  ISC  president  Lucy  Cianci- 
olo  notes  that  "before  we  draw  for  houses, 
we  will  vote  to  ensure  that  each  sorority 
will  be  satisfied  with  each  possible 
house." 

The  final  rule,  which  affects  the 
bid  lists,  slates  that  no  first,  second  or 
third  bid  lists  may  be  disclosed  to  any 
sorority  members  except  for  the  presi- 
dent, rush  chairman  and  two  designated 
vote-counters. 
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Peace  Coalition 
Members  March  on 
Washington 


By  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

News  Staff 


"Peace  is  pauiolic!"  was  one  of 
many  pleas  for  peace  waving  on  the 
banners  of  marchers  in  the  March  on 
Washington  held  Saturday,  Jan.  26  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Fourteen  members  of 
the  Sewanee  Coalition  for  Peace  jour- 
neyed to  the  demonstration. 

The  three-mile  march  departed 
from  the  Capitol  and  continued  past  the 
While  House  to  the  Ellipse,  where  it 
culminated  in  a  three-hour  rally  in  which 
marchers  voiced  their  support  for  the 
United  States'  troops  engaged  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  as  well  as  their  frus- 
tration with  government  policy. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  included  the 
Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  NOW  Chair- 
woman Molly  Yard,  and  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Mary's  Peter  Yarrow. 

The  Sewanee  Coalition  for  Peace, 
the  newest  charter  organization  of  the 
Student  Assembly,  was  formed  when 
students  gathered  in  protest  of  the  United 
States'  Desert  Storm  procedures  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Travelling  to  Washington, 
DC,  to  express  these  views  was  the  first 
action  taken  by  the  group. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stu- 
dents Lesley  Chapman,  Neel  Eargood, 
Charlotte  Holdsworth,  Leo  Hwang,  Ann- 
Elise  Lewallen  and  Tatjana  Terauds  trav- 
elled to  the  rally,  along  with  professors 
Thomas  Spaccarelli  and  Edward  Carlos; 
Saint  Andrew's  students  Kai  Thurbach, 
Sung-won  Park  and  Julia  Alvarez;  land 
Sewanee  residents  Stephen  Alvarez, 
Sharon  Cohen  and   Carlton  Young. 

Commenting  on  his  reasons  for 
making  the  trw,  Spaccarelli  said,  "I  am 
commiued ,  tofiibnrviolcnt  solutions  slo 
the  woflflV  problems.  I  think  that  this 
demonstration  helped  our  nation  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a 
cease-fire."         ..,;.' 

Members  of  the  group  weredisap;/ 
pointed  with  the  media  coverage  of  the 
eventi  sayinj  «he  media  gave  more  time; 
to  a  pro-war  rally  comprised  oT  about 
100  people  than  it  did  to  the  peace  march- 
ers, who  were  approximately  75,000 


strong  according  to  park  officials  and 
200,000  strong  according  to  organizers 
of  the  march. 

"There  are  many  voices  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it's  important  that  those  voices 
be  heard  on  every  issue.  Therefore,  I 
find  it  curious  that  some  reporting  gave 
more  time  to  a  pro-war  group  of  about 
100  people  who  were  combative  and 
seemed  to  be  against  our  cause  than  to 
almost  200,000  people,"  commented 
Carlos. 

Members  of  the  group  expressed 
displeasure  over  several  of  the  day's 
developments. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  with 
misinformation  was  that  people  thought 
we  were  against  the  troops— which  we 
weren't,"  said  Chapman,  a  sophomore  in 
the  College.  "Any  soldier  in  his  right 
mind  would  want  to  return  home.  We 
want  a  cease-fire  and  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion to  the  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 
Let's  let  the  Arab  world  work  out  their 
own  problems." 

"One  of  the  most  disturbing  sights 
of  the  day  was  at  the  end  of  the  rally  when 
a  line  of  police  officers,  carrying  gas 
masks  and  brandishing  billy  clubs, 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  White  House," 
said  Cohen. 

Assessing  the  overall  experience, 
Carlos  said,  "It  was  democratic  action  at 
work  and  an  image  of  America's  true 
power." 

"In  the  first  moments  I  was  so 
excited  and  elated  that  there  were  so 
many  people  there  supporting  the  same 
cause,"  added  Hwang.  "The  comments 
;  of  both  the  widow  of  a  soldier  killed  in 
Vietnam  and  Jesse  Jackson  compelled 
you  to  look  beyond  the  day's  march  to 
the  consequences  that  would  occur.  It 
was  sad  to  realiie'HrVcfelalAey'we  are 
here  at  Sewanee  GroiS  wftft  is  actually 
going  on."  ;  •  |  .  j;;;  ; 
•  i  "I'm  not  really  radical  about  being 
;a  pacifist.  The  rally  was  an  educational 
.'experience  and  it  helped  me  to  put  some 
of  my  ideas  in  perspective..-Basically,  I 
realized  that  in  a  war  like  this,  no  one 
wins  and  everybody  loses,"  said 
Chapman. 
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Editorial  Policy 
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aperated  by  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South.  Editorial  and  financial 
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authority  granted  by  the  University 
Publications  Board. 
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Editors  for  more  information. 
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4000  New  Jobs  in  Franklin  Co.     Sewanee  Welcomes  New 


Economy  to  Get  Boost 
From  Nissan  Plant 


Ashley  Heyer 

News  Staff 

first  in  a  two  part  series 

A  Nissan  engine  manufactur- 
ing plant  to  be  built  in  Decheid,  Tenn., 
will  employ  500  in  the  Franklin  County 
area  by  1996.  Jerry  Benefield,  U.S. 
president  of  the  Nissan  Corporation,  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  build  in  Fran- 
klin County  on  Jan.  18,  1991,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  consideration. 

Construction  will  begin  in  1992, 
and  hiring  is  expected  to  begin  in  1995. 
Nissan  has  pledged  to  provide  assistance 
and  training  to  Franklin  County  resi- 
dents in  order  to  employ  from  the  county 
as  much  as  possible.  Ultimately,  the 
plant  is  expected  to  provide  1000  jobs 
and  create  a  total  of  4000  in  the  area. 

The  one-million  square  foot 


plant  will  cost  $500-$600  million  and 
occupy  958  acres  off  of  Highway  50. 

This  is  the  second  U.S.  opera- 
tion for  Nissan;  the  first  was  in  Smyrna, 
Tenn.  That  plant,  which  was  constructed 
in  1985,  builds  light  trucks  and  Scntra 
cars.  Nissan  spent  several  months  study- 
ing the  towns  of  Athens,  Ala.  and  Dcch- 
erd  after  purchasing  land  in  each  in  order 
to  create  the  best  possible  workplace 
setting. 

Already  Tennessee  is  respond- 
ing to  the  windfall  by  announcing  that 
the  four-lane  highway  between  1-24  and 
Dechcrd  will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  plant  will  ensure  a  strong 
economy  for  Franklin  County  into  the 
21st  century. 

Currently,  The  University  of 
the  South  is  the  top  employer  in  Franklin 
county  with  550.  Shaw  Industries  carpet 
mill  follows  with  400  employees. 


Courts,  from  page  1 

allowed  to  return  to  their  rooms  until 
about  11  p.m.,  when  the  building  was 
considered  safe  for  habitation  again. 

"My  staff  and  I  wailed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  building  to  inform  late- 
comers of  the  situation  at  hand.  Offi- 
cials at  the  physical  plant  were  con- 
cerned about  residents  re-entering  the 
dorm  with  the  alarm  system  unarmed," 
said  Lewis. 

The  fire  completely  destroyed 
the  interior  of  room  215  and  burned 
through  to  do  partial  damage  to  room 
216. 

"I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Courts,  who  have  been  so  supportive  in 
this  situation,"  said  Charles  A.  Miller, 
former  resident  of  room  215  and  a 
sophomore  in  the  College.    "The  resi- 


dents of  Courts  have  been  gracious  to 
donate  clothes  and  toiletries  which  were 
lost  in  the  fire." 

"It  is  nice  to  be  in  a  small 
community  like  Sewanee,  where  so 
many  people  know  you  and  are  ready  lo 
help  out,"  said  Miller. 

No  one  was  injured  by  the  fire, 
and  only  the  second-story  rooms  were 
affected  by  a  slight  odor,  which  lasted  a 
few  days. 

Anne  Sherrill,  matron  of 
Courts,  expressed  her  relief  over  the 
resolution  of  the  emergency. 

"We  were  thankful  that  no- 
body was  hurt  We  greatly  appreciated 
the  police  department,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  people  at  the  physical 
plant  who  spent  such  long  hours  help- 
ing out  with  the  situation.  " 


Qidntard,  from  page  1 

rible  far  a  couple  of  days,  but  nothing 

was  damaged  too  severely.  " 

In  terms  of  liability,  Dean  Pear- 
igen  said,  'It's  a  bole  premature  id  make 
any  decisions  yet  With  both  the  fire  in 
Courts  and  the  sprinkler  incident  in 
Wntaid,  we  don't  know  die  extent  of 
ihe  damage  and  need  to  decide  how  to 


deal  with  students  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Ihe  incidents  but  who  were  affected. 
We  are  looking  into  insurance  policies, 
both  of  ihe  students  and  of  the  university. 
We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
prevent  ihe  students  involved  from  hav- 
ing to  absorb  all  the  costs." 


and  Returning  Faculty 


By  Barbara  L.  Harris 

Staff  Writer 

:   .   . 

The  University  of  the  South 
has  hired  three  new  faculty  members 
for  Easter  Semester  1991.  They  arc 
William  Riddlespurger  in  the  Music 
department,  Jim  Cross,  a  retired  pro- 
fessor who  will  be  teaching  one  class  in 
Mathematics,  and  Allan  Strand,  instruc- 
tor of  Biology  professor.  Mr.  Strand 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  December,  1985,  and  re- 
ceived an  M.S.  in  Biology  in  January  of 
1990.  "It  is  a  lot  more  work  lo  be  a 
professor  than  to  be  a  student,  but  I  am 
glad  to  be  back  at  Sewanee,"  said  Strand. 

Five  professors  have  relumed 
to  the  University  from  sabbatical  leave: 
Ed  Kirvin,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Waring  McCrady  Professor  of  French; 
and  James  Peters,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy. Moreover,  Barclay  Ward  and  Joan 
Ward,  Professors  of  Political  Science, 
have  returned  from  a  year's  leave  of 
absence. 

Dr.  Kirvin  travelled  over 
10,000  miles,  visiting  24  colleges 
throughout  jhe  country,  investigating 
Chemistry  departments  on  other  col- 
lege campuses.  "Given  that  Sewanee  is 
planning  to  make  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum, I  thought  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  look  at  other  successful  programs 
and  see  what  we  could  implement  here 
at  Sewanee,"  said  Kirvin. 

Peters  spent  his  sabbatical  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  working  on  a  pa- 
per dealing  with  18th  century  philoso- 
pher David  Hume's  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion. On  November  29lh,  Peters  pre- 
sented his  paper,  entitled,  "Hume  and 
the  Irrationality  of  Faith"  at  the  Univcr- 
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sity  of  Stirling  in  Scotland.  He  was  also, 
able  to  enjoy  his  free  time. 

"I  saw  a  lot,  I  lovbd'the  couh-' 
tryside,  my  son  Nathaniel  flourished  in 
the  local  school,  and  I  got  to  see  many 
new  birds,  which  was  very  exciting  to 
me,"   said  Peters. 

McCrady  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  Paris.  Moreover,  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  French  Riviera,  in  northern 
Italy,  and  in  Normandy.  He  researched 
late  nineteenth  century  poets  and  nov- 
elists, including  Entile  Zola,  a  novelist 

"I  was  lucky;  I  was  living 
about  100  yards  from  Notre  Dame  ca- 
thedral and  I  could  walk  to  all  the  major 
museums  and  libraries."  said  McCrady. 

He  had  a  year  long  pass  to 
both  the  nineteenth  century  museum 
and  the  Louvre,  where  he  could  come 
and  go  as  he  pleased.  "But  everything 
was  absurdly  expensive.  A  hamburger 
cost  $8.00!"  said  McCrady. 

Joan  and  Barclay  Ward  both 
took  a  leave  of  absence  and  went  di- 
rectly to  Washington  D.C.  from  Se- 
wanee. Dr.  Ward  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  Ihe  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Nuclear  Affairs.  His  official  title 
was  "Foreign  Affairs  Specialist"  Dr. 
Ward  worked  on  preparations  for  the 
fourth  review  conference  of  the  Nu- 
clear Nonprolifcration  Treaty,  which 
was  held  in  Geneva  in  August  and 
September.  He  was  part  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  that  conference, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  (he  United 
States  delegation  to  Ihe  organizational 
meeting  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Amendment  Conference,  held  at  the 
United  Nations  in  May  and  June. 
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European  Studies  Diverse  and  Exciting 


R.  Carter  Knobel 

News  Stctf 

Sewanee  students  who  wish  to 
study  abroad  for  a  semester  now  may 
select  a  program  which  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  travel  and  to  learn  at  the 
same  lime.  The  European  Studies  pro- 
gram, embarking  on  its  second  year, 
allows  students  to  experience  first-hand 
the  history  and  culture  of  England  and 
Western  Europe. 

Rhodes  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  created  European 
Studies  in  1990.  The  program  concen- 
trates on  the  High  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  periods  in  England  and 
Western  Europe.  Courses  of  study  are 
arc  in  art  history,  comparative  literature, 
history,  and  religion.  All  are  taught  by 
British  profesors.  The  program  demands 
that  students  perform  in  the  classroom 
while  also  applying  their  knowledge  of 

Flowerbed  Provokes 


European  Middle  Age  and  Renaissance 
periods  during  their  travels. 

The  seventeen-week  program 
develops  in  four  phases.  Four  weeks  are 
spent  in  Sewanee,  where  the  students  get 
a  background  knowledge  of  the  Euro- 
pean Middle  Ages.  After  the  academic 
foundation  has  been  laid,  the  students 
embark  to  England  for  a  two-week  visit 
in  York.  While  in  York,  they  visit  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wall  which  has  surrounded 
the  internal  part  of  the  city  for  almost 
1000  years.  A  tour  of  the  abbeys  con- 
structed in  the  Middle  Ages  also  accom- 
panies the  visit  to  Yorkshire. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  program 
the  students  reside  at  historical  St.  John's 
College  in  Oxford,  England.  The  stu- 
dents remain  in  Oxford  for  six  weeks, 
attending  classes  four  days  a  week  and 
using  the  long  weekends  for  travel  or 
catching  up  on  work.  The  close  living 
conditions  of  the  College  creates  an  in- 


Questions 

by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

News  Siaff 


Construction  of  a  planter  for  beau- 
tification purposes  near  the  Physical  Plant 
Service's  maintenance  shop  on  Georgia 
Avenue  has  aroused  some  controversy 
among  students  and  staff  on  the  Domain. 

"We  began  working  on  the  planter 
in  mid-October.  Generally  we  use  the 
time  we  have  between  other  essential 
tasks  to  add  to  the  project.  It  is  not  a  first 
priority  with  our  staff  members  to  finish 
this  project,"  said  Mike  Releford,  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Plant  Services. 

"There  are  dorms  practically  fall- 
ing apart,  and  they  are  wasting  this  money 
on  beautification.  Hunter  needs  to  be 
replumbed,  Hoffman  needs  a  new  roof — 
why  would  students  want  to  pay  their 
money  to  an  institution  which  spends 
money  on  planters  rather  than  investing 
the  money  in  a  more  beneficial  way?" 
complained  a  source  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous. 

There  have  been  no  renovations 
at  the  maintenance  shop  since  1946. 
Scrap  metal  sold  from  the  shop  created 
money  for  renovation,  and  the  physical 
plant  decided  to  use  those  funds  for 


beautification. 

"We  like  to  fix  up  little  eyesores 
on  campus  with  our  surplus  funds.  In  the 
future  we  may  use  another  part  of  this 
money  to  do  other  things  on  campus.  At 
the  moment,  Johnson's  windows  and 
Hoffman's  roof  are  the  two  top  priorities 
on  our  list  for  summer  projects,  if  the 
funding  holds  out  and  is  not  diverted  to 
other  plans,"  said  Releford. 

Some  have  called  the  planter  proj- 
ect, which  is  approximately  100  feet 
long,  "a  monstrosity  in  front  of  the  shop." 

"By  using  some  railroad  ties  we 
already  had  and  purchasing  a  few  extra, 
we  only  had  to  use  a  contractor  to  spread 
some  gravel  on  the  lot  outside  the  shop. 
With  minimal  costs,  we  were  able  to 
transform  a  very  unpleasant  area  on 
Georgia  Avenue  into  a  nice  little  flower 
garden.  I  think  that  the  combination  of 
shrubbery  and  flowers  in  the  springtime 
will  provide  a  very  nice  effect,"  Releford 
said. 

"In  that  particular  part  of  the 
campus  nothing  had  been  done  for  so 
long  that  at  least  a  minimal  'dress-up' 
was  urgently  needed.  At  least  the  area  is 
presentable  now  at  a  minimal  expense," 
he  added. 


formal  atmosphere  which  fosters  strong 
student-  professor  relations.  Other  ex- 
cursions include  trips  to  Bath,  Cambr- 
idge and  Stratford. 

On  the  last  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  students  travel  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  five  weeks  of  louring.  As  they 
journey  from  city  to  city,  classroom 
instruction  consists  of  art  history  lec- 
tures. Some  of  the  cities  to  which  the 
students  travel  are  Munich,  Paris,  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Amsterdam  and  Lon- 
don. As  the  students  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent, they  are  required  to  keep  a  journal 
of  each  day's  events.  An  ordinary  day 
consists  of  visiting  a  museum  or  touring 
a  famous  building. 

Veterans  of  the  program  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  wide-ranging  cul- 
tural experience  it  affords. 

"The  opportunity  to  both  learn 
and  experience  the  great  history  of  Eu- 


rope makes  me  thankful  that  I  decided  to 
enroll  in  the  European  Studies  program. 
It  is  a  life  enriching  experience  which  I 
would  recommend  to  anyone,"  said 
Fairlie  Scott,  a  senior  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

"Our  aim  is  to  build  upon  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom  by 
allowing  the  students  to  see  and  to  expe- 
rience those  things  which  they  have 
learned  about  throughout  the  semester," 
professor  of  History  Susan  Ridyard  said 
of  the  program. 

An  advantage  to  the  European 
Studies  program  is  that  the  University 
grants  a  semester's  worth  of  credit  to  the 
student.  The  University  strongly  sup- 
ports the  European  Studies  program  and 
encourages  those  who  want  a  to  study 
abroad  to  consider  it.  The  deadline  for 
applications  is  February  15.  Interested 
students  should  see  Ridyard  immedi- 
ately. 


IRST 


DUCAT10N. 


Don't  let  work  or  family  obligations  hold  you  back.  Continue  your 
education  at  your  own  pace,  in  your  own  place.  The  University  of 
Tennessee  offers  College  Credit.  High  School  and  personal 
interest  Non-Credit  courses  through  the  mail.  No  wasted  commut- 
ing time  or  expense. 


Hundreds  of  courses! 
Write  or  call  for  catalogs: 


Address . 
a  College/Non-Credit  Catalog 
□  High  School  Catalog  City 


.  State . 


-Zip_ 


uyDeportment  °'  lndePendent  Stirty  '  the  University  of  Tennessee 
4^0  Communications  Building  /  Kr  axville.  TN  37996  /(6I5)  974-5134 


SEWANEE  BASKETBALL 

SATURDAY       FEB  16      WOMEN  VS.  MILLSAPS       3:00  PM 
MONDAY         FEB  18      MEN  VS.  MARYVILLE  7:30  PM 

WEDNESDAY    FEB.  20      MEN  VS.  FISK  7:30  PM 

THURS.-  SAT  FEB.  21-23  W.I.A.C.  CHAMPIONSHIPS      TBA 
SUNDAY  FEB.  24      MEN  VS.  CENTRE  2:00  PM 

SUPPORT  OUR  ATHLETES! 
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System  Streamlines 
Library  Resources 


By  Valerie  Morrison 

News  Staff 

New  at  Dupont  Library  this 
semester  is  the  Online  Catalog  System, 
a  computerized  data  base  which  will 
eventually  replace  the  card  catalog.  The 
culmination  of  many  years'  work  to- 
ward modernizing  DuPont,  the  system 
will  be  connected  to  all  dorms  and  of- 
fices this  summer,  allowing  students  to 
have  immediate  access  to  all  library  re- 
sources, including  almost  all  data  from 
both  Dupont's  and  the  School  of 
Theology's  card  catalogs. 

Speaking  Feb.  1  at  a  ceremony 
celebrating  the,  installation  of  the  new 
system,  Provost  Fred  Croom  called  the 
Online  System  "another  giant  step  for- 
ward." Croom  also  discussed  progress 
in  the  areas  of  circulation,  reserves,  and 
serials.  David  Kearley,  librarian,  and 
Ann  Flint,  Automation  Project  Coordi- 
nator, also  spoke  at  the  ceremony. 

Due  to  the  vast  listings  and 
numerous  access  points  of  the  Online 
System,  students  have  the  ability  to  find 


sources  by  typing  in  a  keyword,  sub- 
ject, title,  or  author's  name.  A  feature 
called  Boolean  Searching  which  allows 
the  user  to  enter  two  different  keywords 
or  subjects  and  subsequently  lists  all 
sources  on  both  subjects  is  also  avail- 
able. Online  users  will  have  the  option 
to  then  print  their  findings.  There  are, 
however,  still  problems  with  the 
system's  printing  capabilities. 

According  to  Wayne  Maxson, 
Coordinator  of  Public  Services  at  Du- 
Pont, there  are  no  plans  for  future  con- 
nection with  other  universities'  systems. 

"Connection  with  Nashville's 
library  would  be  ideal,"  said  Maxson 
"but  their  system  can't  handle  the  in- 
flux of  requests  that  would  result." 

Library  staff  members  have 
received  only  positive  feedback  so  far, 
and  Maxson  observed  that  "there's  at 
least  one  person  at  a  terminal  at  all 
times."  The  staff,  as  well  as  users,  are 
still  learning  the  system,  which,  as 
described  in  the  opening  ceremony,  is 
"launching  us  into  a  new  age  of  library 
service." 


Thela  Pi's  display  unmasked  conviviality  on  women's  shake  day. 
Hutchinson. 

123  Women  Pledge 
Sororities 

The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 


Sean  Bebbington    is  enthralled  with  the  library's  new  Online  system.  Photo  by 
Lyn  Hutchinson. 


Sorority  rush  ended  success- 
fully Jan.  26,  with  123  women  pledging 
sororities.  The  pledge  classes  are  as 
follows: 

Alpha  Delta  Theta  (30) :  Emily 
Barr,  Heather  Bennett,  Anita  Bocock, 
Laura  Boyer,  Stephanie  Bush,  Melanie 
Carter,  Cynthia  Coffman,  Tobey  Davis, 
Shayne  Dougherty,  Kim  George,  Kim 
Giles,  Barbara  Harris,  Portia  Huff,  Carol 
Jones,  Kristi  Kizcr,  Ann-Elisc  Lewallcn, 
Pam  Mason,  Katherinc  Menkc,  Lisa 
Mills,  Valeric  Morrison,  Nancy  Nettles, 
Amber  Paul,  Allison  Ri/k,  Tessa  Sarazin, 
Slacy  Shapiro,  Samanlha  Stevens,  Missy 
Trushel,  Lee  Virdcn,  Kalhcrinc  Wakid, 
Andrea  Watson. 

Alpha  Tau  Zeta  (13)  :  Carrie 
Abel,  Ann  Allen,  Deborah  Aspuria,  Leah 
Amerling,  Pollyanna  Baroco,  Kristin 
Bcisc,  Amy  Covington,  Deanna  Cooper, 
Kim  Evcly,  Nancy  Fuller,  Sarah  Metzgar, 
Cathy  Ramsey,  Sara  Terry. 

Gamma  Tau  Upsilon  (2): 
Allison  H.M.  Bulls,  Charlotte 
Holdsworth. 

Phi  Kappa  F.psilon  (23):  Jen- 
nie Banletl,  Sarah  Batls,  Kimberly  Baum, 
Jennifer  Boles,  Laura  Bucher,  Margaret 


Cale,  Michelle  Chenault,  Cara  Gavin, 
Carolyn  Hennessey,  Beth  Herndon, 
Roseann  Hillis,  Joanna  Johnson,  Eliza- 
beth Justice,  Tamara  Lockman,  Holle 
McKnight,  Corrie  Peeler,  Kristin  Ro- 
gers, Lauren  Smith,  Liza  Soufherland, 
Jennifer  Sutton,  Becca  Tuley,  Nancy 
Ward,  Jenny  Walson. 

Theta  Kappa  Phi  (28):  Caro- 
line Allison,  Kelley  Batchcller,  Laura 
Baleman,  Margaret  Belcher,  Nicole 
Blanton,  Ethel  Bowman,  Amy  Bowmcr, 
Elizabeth  Cantey,  Claire  Coggeshaw, 
Clark  Elam,  Anne  Farmer,  Paige  Fowler, 
Jennifer  Griffin,  Laurin  Groover,  Mari- 
lyn Hulscy,  Lcsli  Jacobs,  Ellen  Jeffer- 
son, Rachel  Lanier,  Leigh  Love,  Marga- 
ret Mcrriwcalhcr,  Anna  Monlgomcry, 
Catherine  Smith,  Nancy  Smith,  Anne 
Slcilbcrg,  Emily  Tapia,  Hart  Wilhcil, 
Allison  Williams,  Kaly  Wilson. 

Thela  Pi  (27):  Shannon  Adkins, 
Farrar  Brown,  Colby  Butler,  Nunie 
Colmore,  Susie  Creagh,  Ragda  Deeb, 
Becky  Doncaslcr,  Elizabeth  Edmunds, 
Emily  French,  Buffy  Gilman,  Virginia 
Harrison,  Beth  Haynic,  Heather  Hon- 
cycutt,  Jeri  Lee,  Kristi  Kizcr,  Dcbby 
McCaughan.  Dakin  McKay,  Anne  Mit- 
llcstaedt,  Carrieanne  Pitts,  Johannah 
Rogers,  Jill  Schroeder,  Holly  Tunncll, 
Mary  Motle  Walker,  Susie  Weston, 
Dawn  While. 
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AH  Saints1    Offers 
Breadth  of  Activities 


By  Valerie  Morrison 

News  Staff 

Starting  wilh  this  issue  of  the 
Purple,  a  brief  summary  of  cvcnls  at  All 
Sainls'  Chapel  will  keep  sludcnls  in- 
formed of  currcnl  religious  activities  on 
campus. 

Episcopalian  students  are  in- 
vited lo  attend  the  Spring  College 
Conference,  to  be  held  April  5-7  at  St. 
Mary's  Retreat  Center.  The  conference 
will  host  students  from  the  entire  South- 
east. Philip  Culbertson,  professor  ol 
Pastoral  Theology  at  the  School  of  The- 
ology, will  be  the  gucsl  leader  and  lec- 
turer. More  information  on  the  confer- 
ence will  be  included  in  future  issues  ol 
the  Purple. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  be- 
ginning in  late  February,  various  faculty 
and  staff  members  will  participate  in 
discussions  about  how  they  relate  their 
faith  and  their  academic  work.  These 
three  discussions  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
the  B.C.  Large  Lounge.    Professors 


Elwood  Dunn,  Patricia  Gibson,  Robin 
Gottfried  and  Robert  Kecle  will  discuss 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Sciences  Feb. 
20,  while  the  second  program,  Christi- 
anity and  the  Sciences,  will  feature 
Henrietta  Croom,  Sherwood  Ebcy,  James 
Lowe,  and  Bran  Potter  Feb.  27.  Finally, 
on  March  6  James  Davidheiser,  Chcri 
Peters,  Dale  Richardson,  and  Ted  Stir- 
ling will  present  Christianity  and  the 
Humanities.  Each  session  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  time  allotted  for  questions  and 
answers. 

A  dinner  for  the  All  SainLs'  Ja- 
maica Outreach  Fund  will  be  held  in  the 
Women's  Center  Thursday,  Feb.  21.  The 
dinner,  held  by  the  26  students  travelling 
on  the  All  SainLs '-sponsored  trip  to 
Jamaica  during  spring  vacation,  is  a 
fundraising  event-  Everyone,  including 
the  community,  is  invited  lo  attend. 
Tickets  arc  available  for  $5.00  in  die 
SPO  and  from  participants  in  the  trip. 
Chili,  vegetarian  chili,  salad,  bread,  and 
dessert  will  be  served  all-you-can-eal- 
stylc,  accompanied  by  live  music. 


LENT  AT  ALL  SAINTS' 

ALL  SAINTS'  ACTIVITIES 

February  15 

Ash  Wednesday 

Organ  music  played  by  Robert  Delcamp 

Holy  Eucharist,  St.  Augustine's  7:30 

a.m. 

February  22 

Imposition  of  Ashes,  All  Saints'  4:00 

Music  for  organ  and  voice,  wilh  so- 

p.m. 

prano  Susan    Rupert 

Mondays-Fridays 

Daily  Eucharist  ,  Sl  Augustine's  7:30 

March  1 

a.m. 

Sonatas  by  Bach  and  Handel  wilh  vio- 

Mondays-Fridays 

linist  Teresa  Fream 

Noonday   Prayers   for  Peace,  Sl. 

Augustine's  12:30p.m. 

March  8 

Wednesdays 

Choral  Evensong  and  Concert  sung  by 

Faith  and  Faculty,  B.C.  Large  Lounge 

the  Girls'Choir  from  Christ  Church 

6:30p.m. 

Cathedral, Lexington, 

Fridays 

Kentucky 

A  series  of  30-minule  concerts  fol- 

lowed by  Evensong,    All  Saints' 

April  15 

4:30p.m. 

Spring  Concert.    Music  of  J.S.  Bach 

performed  by  The  University  Choir, 

Sewanee  Chorale,  and    Orchestra 

All  Saints'  Chapel 

the  University  of  the  South 


Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Come  and  celebrate  with  us! 


8:00  a.m.— Holy  Eucharist 
10:30  a.m.— The  University 

Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Evensong 
(1st  Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  p.m.— Sunday  Night  Live! 
An  informal  Eucharist  with  guitars 

8:45 — MomingPrayer — St. 
Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00—  Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Servic 

of  Healing 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 


8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 


STUDY  FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  FOR  ONE  OR  TWO  TERMS  IN 

OXFORD 

Several  colleges  of  Oxford  University  have  Invited  the  Washington 
International  Studies  Council  to  recommend  qualified  students  to  study  for 
one  year  or  for  one  or  two  terms.  Lower  Junior  status  is  required,  and 
graduate  study  is  available.  Students  are  directly  enrolled  in  their  colleges 
and  receive  transcripts  from  their  Oxford  college;  this  is  NOT  a  program 
conducted  by  a  U.S.  College  in  Oxford.  3.2  minimum  index  in  major 
required. 

An  alternative  program  which  is  sponsored  by  a  U.S.  University  is 
available  for  students  with  minimum  indexes  of  2.7.  Students  will  have 
social  and  athletic  rights  in  an  Oxford  college  and  the  fees  are  substantially 

Many  educators  believe  that  the  tutorial  system  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  (in  which  one  scholar  teaches  one  or  two  students  very 
intensively)  provides  a  unique  liberal  arts  education.  Evaluations  (written 
or  by  telephone)  from  previous  Oxford  students  from  your  college,  or  in  your 
field,  can  usually  be  arranged  by  W1SC. 


INTERN  IN  WASHINGTON,  LONDON 

WISC  offers  summer  Internships  with  Congress,  with  the  White 
House,  with  the  media  and  with  think  tanks.  Government  and 
Journalism  courses  are  taught  by  senior-level  government  officials, 
who  are  also  scholars,  and  by  experienced  Journalists.  Similar 
opportuniUes  in  public  policy  Internships  are  offered  (with  academic 
credit)  in  London  (Fall.  Spring  and  Summer). 


The  Washington  International  Studies  Council 

214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E.,  Suite  450 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
EO/AA  1-800-323-WISC 
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Shoring  Up  a  TVopical  Paradise: 

Sewanee  Students  Make  It  Jamaica 


by  Ann-EUse  Lewallen 

News  staff 

Kingston,  Jamaica  is  the  destina- 
tion of  twenty-six  students  and  four  staff 
members  of  All  Saints'  Chapel,  who 
plan  to  spend  March  14-24  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  Jamaican  children. 

Led  by  John  Heck,  Coordinator  of 
Outreach  Ministries  for  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  the  group  intends  to  spend  ten 
days  in  Jamaica,  six  of  which  will  in- 
clude assisting  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Mona  Rehabilitation  Center,  a  school 
and  home  for  handicapped  children  in 
Kingston. 

Due  to  damage  incurred  from 
Hurricane  Gilbert  in  September  1988, 
many  schools  and  hospitals  are  still  in 
the  reconstruction  process.  Sewanee 
students  will  most  likely  paint  and  help 
with  structural  repair.  In  addition  to  the 
manual  labor  the  students  will  perform, 
they  are  planning  games,  skits,  and  music 


to  share  with  the  children. 

"Last  year  the  group  went  to  the 
Alpha  Boys  School,  home  to  about  250 
neglected,  abused,  and  abandoned  boys 
from  age  seven  to  eighteen,  and  the 
National  Children's  Home,  a  school  for 
physically  and/or  mentally  handicapped 
children,"  stated  Heck. 

A  large  playhouse  was  built  for 
recreation  and  instruction  at  the  National 
Children's  Home.  At  the  Alpha  Boys 
School  the  group  painted  the  classroom 
building. 

While  in  Kingston,  the  Sewanee 
contingent  plans  to  stay  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  Youth  Hostel,  where  they  will 
take  most  of  their  meals. 

When  not  spending  their  days  at 
the  facility  rebuilding,  they  will  visit  the 
Bob  Marley  Museum,  the  Jamaican 
Crafts  Market  and  a  theater  production  at 
the  National  Pantomime  Theater  before 
spending  the  last  two  days  in  Ocho  Rios. 

"I  think  that  it  becomes  necessary 


for  everyone  to  be  fairly  close  to  one 
another  before  going  into  another  coun- 
try. With  culture  shock,  the  weather 
change,  the  fatigue  from  working,  and 
all  the  other  factors  we  are  faced  with,  it 
is  especially  helpful  for  all  involved  to 
be  able  to  communicate  and  function  as 
a  group,"  said  Heck. 

Students  are  responsible  for  rais- 
ing half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  trip  which 
is  $1000  per  student.  The  Association  of 
the  Episcopal  Colleges  which  will  assist 
in  planning  the  trip  and  establish  con- 
tacts in  Jamaica,  will  also  donate  a  por- 
tion of  the  needed  funds.  Students  arc 
planning  a  silent  auction  and  a  chili  dinner 
to  raise  the  other  portion  of  the  funding. 

Although  the  hurricane  devastated 
all  of  Jamaica,  the  Kingston  area  has 
been  the  slowest  to  rebuild.  Monlcgo 
Bay  and  Ocho  Rios,  being  the  principal 
tourist  attractions,  were  the  first  areas  to 
be  fully  repaired.  Two  years  later,  vari- 
ous problems,  including  the  shortage  of 


labor,  donations  which  remain  in  cus- 
toms offices  until  substantial  fees  can  be 
paid  for  their  withdrawal,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  supplies,  contribute  to 
the  poor  condition  of  much  of  Kingston. 

'One  of  the  advantages  in  an  inter- 
national mission  trip  is  that  it  affords 
students  the  opportunity  to  observe  to- 
tally diverse  cultures  in  action  as  well  as 
be  immersed  in  them.  It  takes  time  to 
learn  to  look  at  the  world  from  another 
perspective,  and  it's  too  easy  to  sit  back 
and  make  generalizations  about  other 
peoples  without  examining  their  views 
or  issues  from  their  perspective. 

"Jamaica  is  a  wonderful  country 
for  thus  type  of  experience  because  it  is  a 
developing  nation  that  is  English-speak- 
ing. The  people  there  have  always  been 
very  hospitable  to  us,  and  the  children 
love  the  attention  that  visitors  bring," 
said  Heck. 


was  just  a  dream,  then  the  new.  affordable  Macintosh  LC  is  a  dream 
come  true.  . 

The  Macintosh  LC  is  rich  in  color.  Unlike  many  computers  that  can  display 
only  16  colors  at  once,  the  Macintosh  LC  expands  your  palette  to  256  colors. 
It  also  comes  with  a  microphone  and  new  sound-input  technology  that  lets 
you  personalize  vour  work  by  adding  voice  or  other  sounds. 

Like  every  Macintosh  computer,  the  LC  is  easy  to  set  up  and  easy  to 
master.  And  it  runs  thousands  of  available  applications  that  all  work  in  the 
same  consistent  wav-so  once  you've  learned  one  program,  you  re  well 
on  vour  way  to  learning  them  all.  The  Macintosh  LC  even  lets  you  share  infor- 
mation with  someone  who  uses  a  different,  type  of  computer-thanks  to 
the  versatile  Apple*  SuperDrive:  which  can  read  from  and  write  to  Macintosh 
MS-DOS.  OS/2,  and  Apple  II  floppy  disks. 

lake  a  look  at  the  Macintosh  LC  and  see  what  it  gives  you.  Then  pinch 
yourself.  It's  better  than  a  dream-it's  a  Macintosh. 


For  more  information  visit  or  call 

Academic  Computing 
Wood  Labs,  Room  137 

598-1362 


£   The  power  to  be  your  best™ 
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FORM  OVER  SUBSTANCE 

If  you  siand  still  for  loo  long  on  campus  ihese  days  you  might  find 
yourself  suddenly  the  centerpiece  of  a  landscaping  project,  or  you  might  simply 
be  paved  over  with  little  pebbles.  In  (act  sidewalks  and  flowerbeds,  the  thrust  of 
an  ambiguous  campus  bcauufication  project,  are  spreading  like  some  sort  of  ill- 
advised  horticullural  cancer.  While  more  pressing  concerns  languish  in  limbo,  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  landscaping  and  other  bcauufication  projects  points  to  a  severe 
mis-prioritization  in  University  policy. 

Bcautification  of  the  campus  is  being  misconducted  in  a  two-fold 
manner.  First,  and  most  glaringly  obvious,  much  of  the  landscaping  is  unattrac- 
tive and  unnecessary.  An  example  of  this  type  of  bcauufication  error  is  what  has 
been  done  outside  the  Ecce  Quam  Bonum  Club  next  to  Gaflor.  Previously  we 
might  have  been  able  to  pretend  that  this  minor  architectural  disaster  simply  did 
not  exist.  Now,  thanks  to  a  veritable  plaza  of  pebbled  pavement  and  new  bushes, 
our  attention  is  unforgivingly  drawn  to  this  puzzling  building  of  unknown 
function.  (Even  at  night  it  is  lit  by  the  Dickens  village/neo-gothic  lamp  posts 
which  also  dot  the  drive  to  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  residence.) 

More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  these  beauiificaiioa  projects  cost  the 
University  thousands  of  dollars  which  would  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  The 
defense  against  this  type  of  charge  is  usually  that  money  spent  on  physical 
improvements  is  budgeted  separately  from  money  spent  on  other  matters.  The 
logical  solution  to  this  problem,  though,  would  seem  simply  to  begin  by  allocating 
the  money  differently,  rather  than  saying  "Sony,  our  hands  are  tied.  This  money 
is  for  dogwoods,  not  for  a  new  botany  professor." 

But  the  greatest  physical  improvement  Sewanee  has  seen  in  the  last  yea- 
is  also  its  most  controversial—Clement  Chen  Hall.  As  students  murmured 
disapproval  and  spread  tumors  of  misappropriated  funds,  they  were  patly.assurcd 
by  the  administration  that  funds  for  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  home  were 
derived  only  from  sources  initially  intended  for  its  construction.  These  sources 
include  the  $500,000  bequest  made  by  Mr.  Chen  himself  as  well  as  several 
$100,000-range  donations   made  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Certainly  tiSe  construction  of  Clement  Chen  Hall  was  in  die  realm  of 
financial  propriety.  The  question,  however,  is  not  "Were  funds  diverted  to  build 
Clement  Chen  Hall?,"  but  rather,  "Why  were  donors  not  tapped  to  hire  a  new  An 
History  position,  or  to  nwd  an  extensive  (say.  .  S13  million?)  minority  recruit- 
ment program,  or  to  boot  the  cost  of  a  financial  aid  program  that  is  sorely  hurting?" 
Similar  questions  as  these  might  be  addressed  at  the  appearance  of  every  new 
flower  bed  and  sidewalk. 

Nobody  doubts  that  appearances  count  at  Sewanee  whether  you  abide  by 
the  dress  tradition  or  not  But  it  seems  that  the  University  is  involved  in  a  serious 
game  of  dress  up,  almost  to  the  extent,thal  the  way  we  look  is  more  important  than 
what  wc  are.  One  day  we  may  all  wake  up  to  find  that  the  emperor  (that  is,  the 
University)  has  plenty  of  clothes,  out  he's  a  eunuch  underneath  all  his  finery. 


JOHN  DAVID  RHODES 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Gratitude  Expressed 


To  the  Editor. 

During  the  past  Christmas 
break,  several  International  students  had 
to  stay  on  the  mountain.  Since  dormito- 
ries were  closed,  they  would  have  been 
left  with  a  large  hole  in  their  finances,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  considerate  interven- 


tion of  several  persons. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Dunn  set  out  to 
inquire  and  make  arrangements  with  the 
members  of  the  faculty  who  were  going 
off  the  mountain  for  the  Christmas,  to  let 
us  stay  in  their  houses  for  the  break.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  faculty 
were  more  than  agreeable  to  let  us  stay  in 


Letters  to  the  Editor,    cont 

their  homes,  and  they  were  not  even 
personally  known  to  us  in  some  cases. 
Their  generosity  and  hospitality  is  very 
much  appreciated  by  each  one  of  us.  For 
die  last  few  days  of  the  break,  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  arrangements 
were  made  for  us  to  stay  in  Rebel's  Rest 
at  the  University's  expense  until  the  8th 
[of  January],  when  the  dormitories  reo- 
pened. 

Not  only  were  we  comfortably 
accommodated,  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Mrs.  Williamson  became  our  foster 
family  and  their  home  was  open  to  us  at 
all  hours,  to  do  as  we  pleased.  Wc  were 
urged  to  come  and  cook,  eat,  read,  play, 
or  watch  T.V.  We  were  also  invited  to 
Christmas  dinner  with  the  Williamson 
family.  They  made  sure  that  we  did  not 
feel  separated  from  the  joy  and  cheer  and 
the  festivities  of  the  Christmas  season. 
It  is  certainly  a  privilege  to  be  in 
Sewanee,  where  we  are  made  welcome 
and  cared  for.  We  are  grateful  to  The 
University  of  the  South  for  those  special 
privileges,  and  would  like  to  thank  Mrs. 
Matilda  Dunn,  host  mother  to  all  Inter- 
national students,  to  Dean  Perry  for 
guiding  us  always  in  our  academic  and 
non-academic  matters,  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Williamson,  for  not  forget- 
ting us  at  any  time  and  providing  us  with 
many  facilities,  and  Mrs.  Williamson  for 
her  generous  hospitality.  Thank  you 
very  much! 

Sincerely, 

Nisha  Arunatilake 

Himalee  Arunatilake 


A  TVue  "New  World 
Order" 

To  the  Editor 

Sanjeeva  Senanayake's  article 
concerning  the  "New  World  Order" 
raised  some  important  and  interesting 
questions.  First,  whose  interests  should 
come  first  in  determining  American 
foreign  policy,  that  of  our  own  nation  or 
that  of  a  self-appointed  elite  working  to 
build  a  one-world  socialist  state? 

The  so-called  "Eastern  Estab- 
lishment" centered  around  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  (CFR),  Trilateral 
Commission,  and  Rockefeller  interests 
believes  that  the  anti-American  United 
Nations  should  be  used  to  bring  about 
their  "New  World  Order".    They  have 


used  that  term  for  years  in  their  publica- 
tions. President  Bush's  close  friendship 
with  David  Rockefeller  and  former 
membership  in  both  the  CFR  and  Tri- 
lateral Commission  may  explain  why  he 
mentions  it  so  frequently. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  in- 
volved in  establishing  the  "New  World 
Order"  would  be  the  loss  of  freedom.  It 
could  never  exist  if  people  had  the  free- 
dom to  withdraw  from  iL  Worldwide 
"political  stability  and  security"  can  only 
be  achieved  by  an  omnipotent  world 
govemmenL  But,  as  Lord  Acton  so 
accurately  put  it,  "power  corrupts,  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 

Our  oppressed  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  occupied  Baltic  countries  know 
this  all  too  well.  In  their  case,  freedom 
and  justice  have  given  way  to  the  interest 
of  a  totalitarian  state  in  "maintaining  law 
and  order." 

The  second  question  raised  in 
the  article  is  why  America  should  have 
"a  sincere  commitment  to  enforce  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion". I  thought  that  our  President  and 
elected  representatives  pledged  an  oath 
to  defend  and  protect  the  United  Stales 
and  our  Constitution,  not  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Why  should  we  thank 
the  U.N.  for  giving  us  "permission"  to 
fight  a  major  wai?  And  from  what  source 
does  the  UK's  "rule  of  law"  obtain  its 
legitimacy — itself? 

The  desire  and  aspiration  of 
mankind  to  usher  in  a  "New  Age"  of 
world  peace  and  prosperity  will  not  be 
realized  through  the  UX  or  any  other 
international  organization.  Humanity's  . 
attempt  to  bring  it  about  by  our  own 
efforts  will  be  as  vain  as  our  attempt  at 
Babel  to  build  "a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven"  (Genesis 
11:4). 

A  truly  "New  World  Order" 
will  only  come  about  when  we  in  this 
nation  and  those  in  the  nations  of  the 
world  submit  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  His  kingdom  of  Love 
comes,  peace,  justice  and  liberty  will  be 
established  forever  (Revelation  11:15). 

Sincerely, 
Thomas  Day 
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OPINION 


Striking  a  Balance  Between  Modes  of  Study 


by  Michael  Cass 

Associate  Editor 

All  loo  often  we  Sewanee  stu- 
dents— myself  included — throw  our- 
selves into  certain  tasks  merely  to  reap 
the  short-term  benefits  the  completion 
of  these  chores  will  produce  for  us.  We 
may  read  an  assignment  at  a  ridiculously 
rapid  pace — or  after  the  class  in  which  it 
is  discussed,  or  not  at  all — in  order  to  be 
done  with  it  and  get  to  the  next  worry  on 
a  long  list.  We  always  study  intensely  if 
our  grades  are  on  the  line,  but  we  gener- 
ally do  not  worry  so  much  about  study- 
ing for  the  sake  of  truly  absorbing  and 
learning  material,  which  should  be  our 
greatest  concern  during  our  four  years 
here. 

What  throws  our  priorities  into 
such  disarray?  While  laziness  and  an 
aversion  to  doing  what  is  required  of  us 
are  certainly  to  blame,  time,  supported 
by  the  inherent  curiosity  and  pleasure- 
loving  nature  of  youth,  is  the  main  cul- 
prit. A  24-hour  day  is  simply  incapable 
of  accommodating  the  needs  of  the  typi- 
cal 18-to-22-year-old,  who  wants  to  enjoy 
himself  or  herself  and  do  as  many  things 
as  he  or  she  possibly  can  in  hopes  of 
leading  a  "full"  life  at  college,  an  exis- 
tence which  involves  much  more  than 


just  attending  classes,  reading  books, 
adding  to  one's  artistic  talents  and  per- 
forming laboratory  experiments,  al- 
though these  pursuits  are  (as  they  should 
be)  essential  to  and  primary  in  the  life  of 
a  student. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not, 
almost  all  of  us  believe  we  should  live 
life  to  the  fullest,  and  hence  we  embrace 
numerous  opportunities  (some  of  which 
are  less  constructive  than  others)  to  do 
things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
typical  studying.  We  spend  time  with 
friends,  attend  plays,  concerts,  readings 
and  lectures,  exercise,  keep  up  with  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other  world 
affairs  as  best  we  can  and  participate  in 
other  activities  which  enrich  and  en- 
hance our  lives.  We  even  allow  our- 
selves time  to  slow  down  and  reflect  on 
this  whirlwind  of  apparently  endless 
possibilities,  which  we  sometimes  allow 
to  overwhelm  us.  Living  life  to  the 
fullest  should  mean  attempting  to  do 
everything  we  enjoy  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  possible,  satisfying  the  spirit 
while  potentially  exhausting  the  mind 
and  body  (neither  of  which,  fortunately, 
is  beyond  repair  and  rejuvenation). 

Such  behavior  is  crucial  and 
thus  highly  laudable,  for  it  opens  up  to  us 
chances  to  study  and  learn  from  sources 
other  than  our  professors  and  textbooks. 


This  is  a  cliche,  no  doubt,  but  attending 
college  really  is  about  learning  from  all 
these  things.  It  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
lives  we  will  lead  once  we  graduate, 
when  we  will  want  far  more  than  merely 
to  work  or  to  research  or  to  study  further. 
We  will  spend  time  with  family  and 
friends,  go  to  the  theater  and  the  concert 
hall  and  do  what  pleases  us,  what  we 
enjoy,  what  we  do  well,  all  of  which  will 
contribute  to  a  life  from  which  we  will 
team  much  and  profit  immensely.  We 
will  also  find  ourselves  frequently  won- 
dering if  we  can  possibly  do  all  the  tasks 
that  will  confront  us.  And  we  will  be 
thankful  for  having  done  similar  things 
and  faced  similar  challenges  and  having 
learned  so  much  from  them  during  our 
college  years. 

There  is  a  catch,  a  restraint  to 
all  this,  unfortunately.  Life  is  about 
walking  fine  lines  and  meeting  priori- 
ties, and  we  must  work  to  strike  a  balance 
between  our  free,  "take-it-all-in"  spirit 
and  our  need  to  do  what  we  have  come 
here  to  do  first  and  foremost,  though  not 
exclusively.  We  should  not  expect  our- 
selves to  read  every  assignment  at  per- 
fect leisure,  able  to  lake  in  all  that  we 
discover  and  remember  it  forever;  we 
should,  however,  try  to  study  in  such  a 
way  (or  as  close  to  this  ideal  as  is  pos- 
sible) as  often  as  we  can,  remembering 


that  we  can  and  should  try  to  learn  a  great 
deal  (rather  than  just  what  we  know  will 
be  covered  on  tests)  from  teachers  and 
texts.  Yet  we  should  never  forget,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  can  learn  just  as 
much,  if  not  more,  from  all  the  people, 
events,  activities  and  organizations  pres- 
ent on  this  vibrant  campus,  where  di- 
verse, active  people  arc  learning  from 
each  other  and  accumulating  vast  stores 
of  knowledge  and  experience. 

Such  a  balance  between  aca- 
demic and  extracurricular  activity  may 
appear  to  be  unattainable — not  to  men- 
tion detrimental  to  our  chances  to  get  the 
sleep  we  need  to  remain  productive — 
but,  like  so  many  seemingly  unattain- 
able ideals,  we  must  at  least  try  to  ap- 
proximate it  if  we  arc  to  have  any  hope  of 
achieving  our  goal,  which,  in  this  case, 
should  be  a  truly  rich  and  full  under- 
graduate experience.  We  cannot  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  in  the  uni- 
verse either,  but  that  should  not  stop  us 
from  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can. 


Letters  to  the  Editor,  cont 
Field  Hockey  Praised 

To  the  Editor 

Sewanee's  varsity  field  hockey 
team  had  to  overcome  formidable  barri- 
ers in  order  to  achieve  what  it  did  this 
season — the  most  formidable  being 
those  erected  by  the  University's  athletic 
administration.  Erection  of  those  barri- 
ers was  contrary  to  the  eloquent  state- 
ments by  the  University's  leaders  con- 
cerning their  dedication  to  a  true  liberal 
arts  education  with  emphasis  on  diver- 
sity both  in  academics  and  athletics.  This 
message  was  communicated  at  Sewanee 
Experience  Spring  '87  and  again  when 
my  daughter  arrived  at  Sewanee  in 
August,  1987.  "There  are  no  minor 
sports  at  Sewanee-participation  and 
opportunity  are  the  goals,"  we  were  told. 

Much  of  what  I  observed  dur- 
ing the  few  times  I  was  on  the  mountain 
was  true  to  the  ideals  articulated  by  the 


University.  I  saw  the  Sewanee  baseball 
team  split  a  double  header  against  a 
superior  opponent,  the  football  team 
practice  late  under  the  lights  to  avoid  a 
lab  conflict  and  I  read  about  the  soccer 
team's  performance  against  Division  I 
Vanderbilt  The  treatment  of  a  dedicated 
group  of  field  hockey  players  was  not 
consistent  with  those  articulated  ideals. 
The  work,  spirit  and  dedication  of  that 
group  finally  prevailed,  however,  and 
the  young  women  who  led  the  campaign 
to  preserve  their  team,  the  Sewanee 
community  who  supported  those  efforts, 
and  the  athletic  department  who  ulti- 
mately relented  all  benefited. 

I  attended  the  IKT  Conference 
Tournament  and  read  with  interest  both 
the  Purple's  report  and  Mr.  Darnoi  and 
Ms.  Reed's  letter,  both  well  done,  but  let 
me  add  a  few  observations.  While 
Sewanee's  team  was  quite  competitive 


as  indicated  by  the  scores  and  results, 
there  is  equally  important  news: 

1.  The  team  now  has  a  terrific 
leader.  Coach  Chapman  Davis  is  spir- 
ited, competitive  and  knowledgeable. 
She  has  the  respect  of  every  member  of 
the  team  including  those  next  to  her  on 
the  sideline.  She  brought  credit  to  her 
team  and  the  University,  and  even  as  an 
outsider  I  felt  pride  walking  off  the  field 
with  her  team — even  after  they  finally 
lost. 

2.  There  were  some  excellent 
individual  performances,  but  I  was  as- 
tonished (I've  been  watching  field  hockey 
for  20  years)  by  the  level  of  skill  achieved 
by  some  inexperienced  players,  one  of 
whom  took  up  this  most  difficult  game 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

3.  The  competitive  spirit  and 
determination  demonstrated  by  this  team 
was  extraordinary — though  my  percep- 


tion might  well  have  been  affected  by  the 
difficulty  of  their  struggle  just  to  be 
there. 

4.  The  camaraderie  among  the 
team  members  was  inspiring.  There  was 
genuine  feeling  and  respect  among  the 
team  members. 

I  came  away  with  the  renewed 
feeling  that  college  athletics  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  educational  process, 
especially  when  considered  apart  from 
multi-million  dollar  contracts  and  huge 
stadiums  filled  to  capacity. 

Sewanee  stands  for  the  best 
aspects  of  college  athletics  and  liberal 
arts  education.  The  next  lime  there  are 
difficult  choices  the  University  should 
remember  its  commitment  to  both. 

"Yea,  Sewanee's  Right!" 

Sincerely, 

Edward  N.  FitzPatrick 
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OPINION 


ISC  Bid  Decision  Needs  Refinement 


by  Ashley  Heyer 

staff  writer 

January  26,  1991,  was  a  monu- 
mental day  for  the  six  local  sororities  on 
the  Mountain.  All  women  who  turned 
in  bid  cards  after  participating  in  rush 
week  received  bids.  It  was  also  a  day  of 
confusion,  heartache,  and  a  fundamen- 
tal realization  on  the  part  of  many  that 
the  Inter-Sorority  Council  acted  hastily, 
but  not  without  heart,  in  making  a  cer- 
tain decision. 

As  freshman  women  entered 
Blackman  Auditorium,  they  did  not  fully 
realize  that  they  might  have  received  a 
bid  that  was  not  on  their  cards,  a  bid 
from  a  sorority  where  they  did  not  even 
return  house.  On  an  occasion  which 
should  have  been  joyous  for  everyone 
in  Blackman,  there  were  wails  and  si- 
lences as  women  stood  dumbfounded, 
wondering  if  they  had  been  handed  a 
mistake.  Their  friends  had  difficulty 
reveling  in  their  bids  as  they  watched 
disappointed  dorm  mates  collect  them- 
selves. 

At  the  fraternity  houses,  up- 
perclass  women  debated  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  decision,  excited  about 
their  pledges  but  worried  about  the 
women  who  would  be  shocked  in  Black- 


man.  And  assistant  proctors  and  proctors 
look  the  first  spare  moment  they  had  to 
rush  back  to  their  dorm  and  comfort  their 
friends,  sharing  in  the  pain. 

The  decision  to  give  every 
woman  a  bid  is  a  noble  and  well-founded 
one  in  a  Christian  community  with  ideals 
of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love;  however, 
sororities  are  also  by  nature  selective. 
Each  woman  going  through  rush  knows 
that  she  could  "fall  through,"  and  each 


learned  of  this  fact,  and  there  it  seemed 
surrealistic  and  impossible.  Yet  the 
sororities  knew  since  last  fall  that  they 
had  the  option  to  extend  bids  to  women 
who  did  not  list  them  on  their  bid  cards. 
This  is  one  fundamental  problem  with 
the  bid  system  this  year  one  side  was  not 
informed  of  a  crucial  rule  that  the  other 
side  decided  to  invoke  at  the  last  minute. 
The  other  problem  is  that  while 


A  better  way  to  look  at  the  situ- 
ation is  to  look  at  the  spirit  of  it  and  to 
refine  it  The  sororities  would  like  to 
satisfy  all  rushees;  the  rushees  would 
like  to  have  a  pleasant  Shake  Day  either 
way.  Next  year,  if  the  rushees  were 
given  the  option  on  their  bid  card  to 
choose  whether  they  would  favor  receiv- 
ing a  bid  which  they  did  not  prefer  over 
falling  through,  the  idea  of  extension  of 
bids  to  all  rushees  would  be  refined  to 


many  women  benefited  from  the  rule 
sorority"  member  meeting  rushees  knows     allowing  sororities  to  extend  their  bid     serve  its  original  purpose:  to  give  the 
that  not  every  woman  can  be  in  her  soror-     limits  to  include  more  women  whom     rushees  a  choice, 
ily.  This  is  the  gamble  of  rush  that  each     they  wanted  and  to  give  more  women  the 
woman  participating  on  either  end  knew     opportunity  to  join  a  sisterhood,  one 
explicitly.   The  rushees  knew  they  could    sorority's  bids  were  branded  the  "fall 

through  bids."    Because  the  sorority 

wanted  the  women  they  took,  it  is  sad  to 

see  their  close,  unique  and  beneficial 

sisterhood  defamed  in  this  way  by  by 


receive  a  bid  from  any  sorority  on  their 
card,  or  that  they  might  receive  no  bid  at 
all.  And  in  the  case  that  a  woman  re- 
ceived no  bid,  she  knew  she  would  be  told 


While  the  end  of  women's  rush 
season  is  always  full  of  revelry  and  re- 
lief, this  year  it  also  carries  an  air  of  con- 
troversy as  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
local  sorority  system  is  inevitably  criti- 
cized We  have  an  interesting,  home- 
grown system  and  are  governed  only  by 


this  by  her  AP  and  Proctor,  comforted  by  slanders  who  found  an  opportunity  to  the  malleable  rules  we  set.  By  engaging 
them  and  her  friends,  and  then  helped  to  label  everything  immediately.  Also,  in  this  system,  we  are  constantly  obli- 
find  a  place  where  she  could  comfortably     women  who  were  not  on  a  sorority's  first     gated  to  assess  our  strengths  and  weak- 


spend  the  day.  Instead,  the  rushees  were 
informed  that  they  had  all  received  bids, 
but  not  all  first-choice  bids,  and  they  were 
falsely  elated. 

The  freshmen  women  were 
never  told  they  could  receive  a  bid  that 
was  not  on  their  card  when  they  decided 
to  go  through  rush.  It  was  not  until  their 
Shake  Day  dorm  meetings  that  they 


list  but  given  a  bid  were  branded  "pick- 
ups" by  the  bystanders  if  the  sorority 
showed  an  increased  bid  limit  No  one 
but  those  present  at  the  ISC  bid  session 
knows  how  the  bids  were  extended,  but 
many  made  judgment  calls  anyway.  This 
is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  process:  the 
needless  labeling  of  groups  and  people 
to  account  for  a  new  and  difficult  situ- 


nesses,  and  occasionally  to  make  a 
change. 

This  year,  we  made  a  change. 
Right  or  wrong,  it  is  now  time  for  each 
sorority  member  to  assess  this  change, 
so  that  eventually  all  sororities  may  col- 
lectively refine  it  to  form  a  more  perfect 
system. 


You  re  Out,  Pete 
No  Hall  of  Fame  for  Baseball  Hitting  Legend 


by  Kit  Walsh 

Sports  Editor 

'Tough  with  two!"  is  a  com- 
monly used  expression  by  coaches  and 
teammates  on  baseball  benches  and  first 
and  third-baselines  everywhere.  The 
phrase  is  a  motivational  cliche  used  in 
clutch  situations  in  an  attempt  to  inspire 
the  baiter  to  really  concentrate  now  that 
there  are  two  strikes  on  him.  It  is  an 
expression  with  which  Pete  Rose  was 
not  unfamiliar.  And  looking  back  over 
4,256  hits,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
resoponded  effectively  to  his  teammates 
pleas  more  than  enough  times.  Indeed, 
Rose's  talents  were  enough  to  gamer 
him  three  National  League  batting  lilies 
as  well  as  the  1973  NL  Most  Valuable 
Player  award.  Aside  from  his  many  ac- 
complishments, Rose's  competitive- 
ness, tenacity  and  mental  toughness  all 
contributed  to  his  being  considered  one 


of  the  greatest  clutch  hitters. 

But  Rose  could  only  choke  so 
far  up  on  his  bat  in  his  much  publicized 
off  the  field  activities,  which  culminated 
this  past  week  in  his  being  officially  ruled 
ineligible  for  induction  into  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
In  this  landmark  decision,  the  Hall's  di- 
rectors voted  12-0  to  bar  the  man  with  the 
most  hits  in  baseball  from  its  ballot.  This 
seems  to  be  punishment  which  not  even 
Rose  and  his  patented  crouch  stance  can 
battle. 

How  could  they  do  this?  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  voiced  their 
opinions  on  this  issue,  with  those  in  favor 
of  Rose's  induction  posing  seemingly 
convincing  arguments.  Love  him  or  leave 
him,  the  man  has  gone  down  in  history  as 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  players  to  lake  the 
field.  In  addition  to  his  warehouse  of 
individual  laurels,  the  man  owns  three 


world  championship  rings.  He  has  an 
over-abundance  of  well-deserved 
awards.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
thing  he  doesn't  have  now  is  a  good  case 
for  his  induction. 

You  see,  there  is  a  simple  rule 
that  was  adopted  by  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  overseeing  the  game  which 
says  that  it  is  unethical  to  bet  on  baseball 
if  you  are  in  any  way  involved  with  the 
game.  Although  it  seems  that  even  the 
actual  betting  tickets  which  proved 
Rose's  guilt  still  haven't  convinced  him 
that  he  did,  in  fact,  bet  on  baseball. 
Regardless  of  his  inability  to  confess  to 
his  wrongdoings,  the  verdict  reads 
"guilty."  And  so  if  you  incorporate  his 
subsequent  banishment  from  the  game 
together  with  his  prison  sentence  as  a 
result  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  this 
country's  tax  laws,  you  get  the  picture  of 
a  Pete  Rose  in  a  prison  TV.  room  watch- 


ing his  former  team,  the  Cincinnam'  Reds, 
win  the  World  Series. 

And  so  the  question  left  before 
us  last  week  was  whether  or  not  Hall  of 
Fame  status  could  be  awarded  merely  on 
the  basis  of  on-the-field  achievement 
without  regard  to  personal  and  profes- 
sional impropriety.  Many  point  to  the 
likes  of  Ty  Cobb,  involved  in  a  similar 
scandal  and  one  of  the  first  Hall  of  Fame 
inductees  and  say,  "of  course." 

But  here  is  where  the  game  of 
baseball  and  its  place  in  American  soci- 
ety needs  to  be  considered.  As  George 
Will  points  out  in  his  recent  bestseller, 
Men  at  Work,  America's  "Camelol"  can 
be  witnessed  in  its  infatuation  with  the 
game  of  baseball.  "America's  pastime" 
has  captured  and  held  the  imagination  of 
the  American  public  more  than  any 
other  sport  in  our  country. 
continued  on  next  page 
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I  Love  You,  Brother.    Don't  Touch  that  Burning  Stove. 


by  Curt  Cloninger 

Feature  Columnist 

Once  upon  a  time,  Paul  Gaugin 
entitled  one  of  his  paintings  "Where  do 
we  come  from?  Who  are  we?  Where  are 
we  going?"  These  are  the  big  questions. 
You  can  ask  them  now,  or  you  can  wait 
and  have  them  answered  for  you  later. 
We  come  from  God  and  we  are  going 
back  to  God,  so  it  seems  (at  least  to  me) 
that  who  we  are  might  have  something  to 
do  with  God.  We  are  made  by  God  to 
serve  God.  When  we  don't  serve  him, 
we  take  our  chances. 

Here  is  an  important  point  — 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  I  can  live. 
I  can  live  to  please  myself,  or  I  can  live 
to  please  God. 

I  used  to  live  for  myself,  all  the 
while  telling  people  that  I  was  living  for 
God.  Sometimes  I  still  do  this.  It  is 
called  bad  religion.  It  out- Herods  Herod, 
pray  you  avoid  it.  I  used  the  Bible  to 
condemn  other  people,  and  I  used  my 
intellect  to  defend  myself.  It  is  hypo- 
crites like  me  who  killed  all  of  (hose 
people  in  the  crusades;  it  is  hypocrites 
like  me  who  crucified  Jesus.  If  I  have 
wronged  you,  if  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker 
have  wronged  you,  if  the  nun  at  your 
Catholic  grammar  school  has  wronged 
you,  please  have  the  sense  to  blame  us 
and  not  Jesus  Christ,  lest  you  throw  the 
baby  of  light  out  with  the  bath  water  of 
human  frailty.  Jesus  is  perfect  and  he 
loves  you.  He  has  never  let  you  down 
and  he  never  will.  As  for  me,  I  cannot 
make  myself  love  someone  that  I  don't 
love.  I  know  that  I  should  love  them,  and 
I  can  be  kind  to  them,  but  only  God  can 
make  me  love  them.  "He  who  does  not 
love  does  not  know  God;  for  God  is 
love"  (J  John  4:8). 

And  what  exactly  is  love? 
"Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love  is  not 


jealous  or  boastful;  it  is  not  arrogant  or 
rude.  Love  does  not  insist  on  its  own 
way;  it  is  not  irritable  or  resentful;  it  does 
not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the 
right  Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all 
things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things. 
Love  never  ends"  (I  Corinthians  13:4-8). 
If  I  am  living  to  please  myself  (insisting 
on  my  own  way)  then  I  cannot  love. 

Love  is  not  some  groovy, 
groovy,  hey,  whatever,  live  and  let  live 
thing  (as  in  "All  You  Need  Is  Love"). 
Love  is  not  passive,  it  is  active.  If  my 
friend  decides  to  place  his  hand  on  a 
burning  stove,  I'm  going  to  try  and  stop 
him  because  I  love  him.  There  are  three 
ways  I  can  do  this.  A)  I  can  tell  him, 
"Ahem,  excuse  me.  Yco-hoo.  I  say,  I 
was  just  reading  some  Aquinas  and,  well, 
not  to  be  overly  assertive  or  anything 
but,  he  suggests  that  to  place  one's  hand 
on  a  burning  stove  may  result  in  pain." 
B)  I  can  take  out  a  gun  and  kill  him  (this 
will  keep  him  from  burning  himself  and 
from  influencing  others  to  burn  them- 
selves). Or  C)  I  can  block  his  hand  with 
my  hand  and  risk  getting  burned  myself. 

If  you'll  put  on  your  analogy 
de-coder  ring  and  follow  me,  maybe'wc 
can  figure  this  one  out.  The  friend  who 
decides  to  put  his  hand  on  the  stove  is 
someone  who  refuses  to  live  for  Jesus. 
The  hot  stove  is  what  the  Bible  fondly 
refers  to  as  hell  (not  a  very  popular  locale 
to  mention  these  days,  but  then  neither  is 
New  Jersey.  Unfortunately,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  place  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  popularity  of  its  mention.)  To  reject 
Jesus  is  to  live  separated  for  eternity 
from  the  God  who  is  all  truth,  love, 
goodness,  and  joy.  That  separation  is 
hell.  As  a  Christian,  trying  to  serve  and 
glorify  Christ,  I  am  the  guy  who  sees  his 
friend's  hand  heading  for  the  burner.  I 
care.  What  can  I  do? 

A)    I  can  go  to  church  a  lot. 


mind  my  own  beeswax,  hoard  ihe  free 
gift  of  Jesus'  salvation  in  my  heart,  and 
calmly  "watch  the  world  fall  away  be- 
low; let  the  winter  winds  blow"  (James 
Taylor).  But  that's  not  love,  that's  lame. 
So  many  Christians  (including  myself) 
are  so  afraid  of  what  people  might  think 
of  them,  that  they  avoid  preaching  the 
gospel,  lest  they  be  mocked. 

Here  is  a  promise  from  God, 
"My  word..will  not  return  to  me  empty 
but  it  will  accomplish  what  I  desire  and 
achieve  the  purpose  for  which  I  sent  it" 
(Isaiah  55:11).  Here  is  another  promise 
from  God,  "In  this  world  you  will  have 
trouble,  but  take  heart,  for  I  have  over- 
come the  world"  (John  16:33). 

Here  is  a  command  from  Jesus, 
"go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I 
have  commanded  you.  And  surely  I  am 
with  you  always,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
age"  (Mathew  28:  19-20).  Personally,  I 
want  to  do  my  best  to  serve  and  honor 
Jesus.  He  loves  every  one  of  us  and 
desires  that  no  one  should  perish.  The 
least  I  can  do  is  share  his  love  with 
everyone  I  know.  I  trust  him  to  do  the 
rest. 

B)  The  second  way  I  can  keep 
my  friend  from  touching  the  hot  stove  is 
by  killing  him.  What  an  absurd  solution, 
yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  lot  of 
Christians  react  to  non-Christians.  When 
I  share  Jesus'  love  with  someone,  I  am  a 
like  a  bum  with  some  free  food  who 
wants  to  give  it  away  to  another  bum.  If 
he  rejects  the  free  food  and  says  "I  don't 
need  it,"  I  am  sad  for  him,  but  that's  not 
my  loss.  So  many  times  Christians  act  as 
if  they  themselves  died  on  the  cross  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind. 

But  lest  we  forget,  no  Christian 
has  earned  his  own  salvation.  "For  it  is 


by  grace  you  have  been  saved,  through 
faith  —  and  this  is  not  from  yourselves, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God  —  not  by  works,  so 
that  no  one  can  boast"  (Ephesians  2:  8- 
9).  I  cannot  save  anyone  and  I  cannot 
damn  anyone.  That  job  belongs  to  God 
and  he  will  perform  it  according  to  his 
loving  justice.  The  status  of  your  im- 
mortal soul  is  between  you  and  your 
maker.  If  Jesus  is  your  Lord,  you  will  be 
able  to  plead  his  blood  for  your  sins  and 
enter  into  life.  That  would  be  nice.  I  pray 
that  for  everyone  reading  this  article. 
But  that  decision  is  yours,  not  mine. 

C)  There  is  one  final  way  to 
keep  my  friend  from  burning  his  hand  on 
the  stove.  I  can  reach  out  to  him  in  an  act 
of  love  and  sacrifice  in  which  I  myself 
might  get  burned.  This  is  what  Jesus  did 
for  us.  Jesus  did  not  come  into  this  world 
to  talk.  He  did  not  come  into  this  world 
to  kill.  He  came  into  this  world  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  us.  God  sent  his  only  son 
to  die  for  us  because  he  loves  us  that 
much.  "Greater  love  has  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends"  (John  15:  13).  "This  is  how  we 
know  what  love  is:  Jesus  Christ  laid 
down  his  life  for  us.  And  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  our  brothers"  (I  John 
3:16).  Jesus'  way  is  the  way  of  love. 
You  don't  rape  people  in  Ihe  name  of 
love. 

I  am  not  writing  these  things  so 
that  you  will  think  I  am  a  good  Christian. 
I  am  not  writing  these  things  to  win  an 
argument.  I  am  not  writing  these  things 
to  be  a  martyr.  I  am  writing  these  things 
because  Jesus  loves  you  and  he  wants 
you  to  know  his  joy  for  which  you  are 
designed.  Repent  of  your  sins,  humbly 
admit  your  dependence  on  Jesus,  and  let 
him  become  the  Lord  of  your  life. 

I  meant  to  write  something 
about  Milli  Vanilli  (really),  but  it  can 
wait. 


continued  from  page  10 

Baseball  greats  such  as  Babe 
Ruth,  Joe  Dimaggio,  Lou  Gherig,  and 
Ted  Williams  have  long  been  American 
icons.  The  essence  of  the  melting  pot  of 
America  was  manifested  in  the  classic 
New  York  Yankee-Boston  Red  Sox 
pennant  batties  of  the  1940's  and  50's, 
with  the  names  of  heroes  such  as  Hen- 
rich,  Dimaggio,  Pesky,  and  Rizzuto,  just 
to  name  a  few.    Young  immigrant  chil- 


dren in  New  York  and  Boston  followed 
these,  their  heroes,  through  the  ever- 
popular  radio  broadcasts,  and  believed 
in  baseball  as  a  means  of  escaping  urban 
poverty  and  fulfilling  the  American 
dream. 

So  my  answer  to  the  dilemma  is 
a  simple  one.  Rose  owed  more  to  the 
game  of  baseball  and  its  millions  of  fans 


than  his  hustle  on  the  field.  As  Hall  of 
Fame  president  Ed  Stack  noted  in  a  re- 
cent Associated  Press  article,  "the  direc- 
tors felt  that  it  would  be  incongruous  to 
have  a  person  who  has  been  declared 
ineligible  by  baseball  to  be  eligible  for 
baseball's  highest  honor." 

In  the  same  article  Rose  was 
quoted  as  saying,  after  being  asked  his 


opinion  on  the  matter,  "4,256  hits.  2,200 
runs.  That's  all  I  did."  No,  Pete,  I'm 
afraid  that's  not  all  you  did.  No  individ- 
ual is  above  the  game  itself.  And  the 
integrity  of  an  institution  as  sacred  to  our 
country's  history  as  baseball  is  should  be 
protected  at  all  costs.  You  weren't  tough 
with  two  this  time,  Pete — three  strikes, 
you're  ouL 
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Individual  Heroics  Can't  Save  Troubled  Tigers 


by  Michael  "Gonzo"  Wayne 

Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  men's  baskclball 
team's  difficulties  have  continued  over 
the  last  two  weeks.  The  Tigers  have  lost 
two  of  three  home  games  and  a  crucial 
game  on  the  road. 

Sewanee  played  host  to  con- 
ference rival  Rhodes  College  Jan.  26, 
hoping  lo  avenge  a  three-point  loss  to  the 
same  team  earlier  in  the  year.  Except  for 
a  few  well-played  minutes  of  basketball, 
the  Tigers  were  easily  handled  by  a  solid 
Rhodes  team. 

The  following  evening,  deter- 
mined to  gain  sorne  respect  at  home  after 
being  shut  down  the  night  before,  the 
Tigers  focused  on  beating  conference 
rival  Millsaps  College  of  Mississippi. 
Although  it  was  not  the  most  impressive 
victory,  the  Tigers  played  well  and 
improved  their  below-average  record  to 
4-11.  While  the  fans  witnessed  the  Ti- 
gers beat  an  average  Millsaps  team  that 
evening,  they  also  saw  the  culmination 
of  four  years  of  hard  work  by  Christo- 
pher "Kit"  Walsh,  perhaps  the  best  player 
ever  to  play  at  Sewanee. 


Walsh,  Scwanec's  outstanding 
senior  guard  and  co-captain,  needed  just 
13  points  Jan.  26  against  Millsaps  Col- 
lege lo  break  the  all-time  school  scoring 
record  held  by  1983  graduate  Blane 
Brooks.  He  shattered  the  record  by  sink- 
ing two  free  throws  halfway  through  the 
first  half  and  went  on  to  have  an  out- 
standing game.  It  has  been  a  difficult 
season  for  Walsh,  who  is  averaging  more 
than  24  points  per  game,  because  his 
learn  continues  lo  struggle. 

Although  Walsh  achieved  a 
remarkable  goal  by  breaking  the  record, 
coach  Daniel  Chu  was  nevertheless 
"disappointed"  in  the  recent  play  of  his 
team.  The  Tigers  arc  a  team  still  plagued 
with  disunity  and  inconsistency  and  now 
beset  by  injuries.  Junior  center/forward 
David  Zagoria,  whom  Chu  feels  has 
shown  a  marked  "improvement  on  both 
the  defensive  and  offensive  end  of  the 
court",  suffered  a  bruised  nerve  in  his 
lower  back  and  was  out  for  10  days. 
Zagoria,  who  was  averaging  19  points 
and  nine  rebounds  per  game  before  his 
injury,  has  stepped  up  his  play  tremen- 
dously over  the  last  few  weeks.    He 


scored  31  points  and  grabbed  18  re- 
bounds in  the  win  against  Millsaps. 

After  the  Tigers  defeated 
Millsaps,  they  came  out  the  following 
Wednesday  night,  at  home  again,  to  face 
the  Emory  University  Eagles  of  Atlanta. 
Emory,  which  was  a  Division  III  power- 
house last  year  and  was  ranked  in  the  top 
ten  for  much  of  the  season,  lost  many  key 
players  from  last  year's  squad.  With  that 
in  mind,  the  Tigers,  who  appeared  ex- 
tremely focused,  put  together  the  best 
first  half  of  basketball  I  have  witnessed 
all  year.  They  went  into  the  locker  room 
with  a  five-point  halftime  lead  and  looked 
ready  to  put  together  their  first  back-to- 
back  wins  of  the  season. 

It  was  not  to  be.  The  Tigers 
slipped  in  the  second  half  of  play  and  let 
the  Eagles  fight  right  back  into  the  game. 
With  a  little  luck  on  the  side  of  Emory's 
guards  and  a  hail  Mary  three-point  field 
goal  with  under  two  minutes  remaining 
in  the  game,  the  Eagles  were  able  to  hold 
on  to  a  four-point  lead  and  the  victory. 
Although  the  Tigers  did  not  win  the 
game,  they  seemed  to  be  playing  better 
than  in  recent  weeks.  Unfortunately,  the 


Ski  Team  Follows  Priest's  Lead 


by  David  H.  Adams 

Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  ski  team,  having 
completed  its  second  race  of  the  season, 
has  done  surprisingly  well.  With  rela- 
tively good  snow  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  this  winter  and  a 
strong  corps  of  a  few  dedicated  skiers, 
the  team  is  highly  enthusiastic. 

Their  first  race  of  the  season 
took  place  in  Silver  Creek/Snowshoc  W. 
Va.  on  Jan.  19-20.  Sewanee,  a  member 
of  the  Southern  division,  arrived  with 
five  women  and  five  men  skiers  to 
compete  in  this  Northern  division  meet- 
ing. Going  up  against  Virginia  Tech, 
Duke,  and  The  University  of  Virginia, 
the  Tigers  saw  an  impressive  individual 
showing  by  junior  captain  Aaron  Priest 
Priest  stunned  the  competition  by  taking 
the  victory  in  the  slalom. 

Although  Priest  was  unable  to 
attend  the  second  race  at  Appalachian 
Mm.,  N.C.  on  Feb  1,  the  rest  of  the  team 
performed  exceptionally  well.  Skiing  in 
this  Southern  division  race  against,  Duke, 
Appalachian  State,  and  The  University 
of  Tennessee,  each  Tiger  mat  competed 


placed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  competi- 
tion. 

Priest  is  very  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  Sewanee's  ski  team.  He 
slates  that  "we  are  beginning  to  make  a 
name  for  ourselves  during  these  races. 
People  initially  wonder  the  quality  of  our 
team.  But  our  recent  performances  are 
aiming  some  heads.  We  don't  train,  so 
we  actually  learn  about  racing  during  the 
meets.  Many  people  have  had  no  expe- 
rience skiing  gates.  We  just  show  up  and 
have  a  good  time.  And  we  have  some 
good  skiers  this  year." 

The  U.S.  Ski  Team  (the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  their  jackets,  standing 
for  The  University  of  the  South)  has 
been  having  fun  and,  as  a  bonus,  skiing 
rather  well.  While  all  Sewanee  students 
who  ski  are  invited  to  participate,  there  is 
a  core  group  af  men  and  women  who, 
with  their  continued  participation,  are 
generating  continued  success.  Both 
sophomore  Bruce  Migliaccio  and  fresh- 
man Jim  Perry  are  leading  this  group. 
And  Priest  is  particularly  impressed  with 
"the  emerging  quality  and  consistency" 


of  freshman  Katy  Wilson.  Wilson's 
strong  skiing  should  be  an  asset  to  the 
Tigers  in  the  future.  Along  with  Wilson, 
Patrice  Schermerhom,  Elizabeth  Hug- 
gins,  Nicole  Blanton,  and  Liz  Oilman  all 
have  contributed  to  the  Tigers'  success. 
Behind  Priest's  leadership  and  racing 
experience,  Steven  Boyle,  J.C.  Austin, 
and  Ed  Seagram  have  also  provided 
quality  skiing. 

The  ski  team  is  looking  to  an- 
other race  in  West  Virginia  on  February 
9  and  10  with  hope  and  confidence.  Priest 


progress  the  Tigers  appeared  to  have 
made  was  ruined  when  Zagoria  was 
benched  with  an  injury,  and  the  team 
travelled  to  Kentucky  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  38  points  by  conference- 
leading  Centre  College. 

With  the  injury  to  Zagoria  and 
the  persistent  problems  with  the  starting 
rotation,  Coach  Chu  is  looking  for  other 
players  to  step  up  and  produce.  Players 
like  sophomore  guards  Andy  Zureick 
and  John  Richards,  who  were  integral 
parts  of  last  year's  team,  have  seen  their 
playing  time  curtailed.  Chu  believes 
that,  along  with  their  inability  to  adjust 
completely  to  the  new  halfcourt  offense, 
the  guards'  skills  have  not  been  com- 
pletely developed  and  need  lo  mature. 
He  looks  for  these  players  to  become 
more  focused  and  pick  up  their  respec- 
tive games.  Along  with  Zureick  and 
Richards,  Trey  Suddarth,  another  so- 
phomore, is  expected  to  provide  some 
offense  and  better  play. 

After  an  away  game  against 
Maryville  College  Feb.  6,  Trinity  Uni- 
versity comes  into  town  to  play  the  Ti- 
gers Feb.  8-9. 


is  hopeful  that  the  Tigers  will  qualify  for 
the  Conference  Championships  later  in 
February.  If  they  perform  well  there, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  Sewanee 
team  could  find  itself  in  the  regional 
finals  in  Pennsylvania. 

Priest,  who  individually  quali- 
fied for  regionals  last  season,  feels  that 
this  year's  team  is  "much  stronger  than 
normal."Regardless  of  their  final  rec- 
ord, the  Sewanee  ski  team  has  already 
proven  itself  respectful  and  worthy  of 
success. 


"THE  HAIR  GALLERY' 


<$REDKEN       "-<*• 


KUfSMS  WOJF  SYSTB1 TAMNMG  BEDS 


598-0668 


B-MT      jtf 
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Schedule  Proves  Insurmountable  for  Lady  Tigers 


by  Andy  Moore 

Sports  staff 

Despite  consistently  strong 
opposition  and  some  impressivee  team 
efforts,  Sewanee 's  Lady  Tigers  dropped 
to  4-12  on  the  season  after  falling  to  Ma- 
ryville,  Emory,  Berea,  and  Centre  at  home 
and  to  Rhodes  on  the  road  in  Memphis. 
On  Jan.  24  the  Lady  Tigers  faced 
a  formidable  opponent  when  a  strong 
team  from  Maryville  College  visited 
Julian  Gymnasium.  Maryville  controlled 
the  opening  tip-off  and  the  rest  of  the 
game.  In  the  early  minutes  of  the  first 
half,  the  Lady  Tigers  withstood  tough 
Maryville  defensive  pressure,  executed 
their  offense  well,  and  worked  for  good 
field  goal  positions,  only  to  be  unlucky 
when  their  shots  refused  to  fall.  After 
taking  a  4-2  lead  on  Missy  Trushel's 
jump-shot  with  1:10  expired  in  the  first 
half,  the  Lady  Tigers  fell  behind  20-9 
before  calling  a  time-out  with  10:35  left 
before  half-time.  Maryville  kept  up  the 
pressure  and  never  looked  back,  closing 
out  the  game  with  a  final  margin  of  97- 
40.  Amy  Covington  was  the  only  Lady 
Tiger  in  double  figures  with  12,  while 
Trushel,  captain  Lynda  Motes,  and 
Maggie  Rafter  each  had  6. 

Jan.  27  the  Lady  Tigers  trav- 
elled to  Memphis  to  take  on  arch-rival 
Rhodes  College.  The  Lady  Tigers  en- 
tered the  game  with  one  major  defensive 
goal — stop  Rhodes'  powerful  inside 
game.  This  their  defense  was  able  to 
accomplish,  holding  Rhodes'  front  court 
to  only  18  points.  The  Lady  Tigers 
played  an  exceptional  first  half,  shooting 
54%  from  the  field.  They  entered  the 
locker  room  at  half-time  down  by  only 
six,  36-30.  The  difference  in  the  game 
came  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the  sec- 
ond half,  when  the  Lady  Tigers  had 
trouble  regaining  their  shooting  touch. 
Their  second  half  shooting  percentage 


Freshman  Trushel  leads  Sewanee  break.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


dropped  to  31%.  The  final  score  was  67- 
52,  but  that  margin  was  created  from  the 
foul  line  when  the  Lady  Tigers  were 
forced  to  foul  to  stop  the  clock  and  regain 
possession.  Lynda  Motes  led  all  scorers 
with  22.  Carol  Jones,  Amy  Covington, 
and  Missy  Trushel  complemented  that 
with  8,  7,  and  5,  respectively. 

Three  days  after  returning  from 
Memphis,  the  Lady  Tigers  played  host  to 
Adanta's  Emory.  The  Lady  Tigers  raced 
to  a  10-0  lead  before  Emory  finally  scored 
its  first  two  points  with  14:44  left  in  the 
first  half.  During  this  string  of  unan- 
swered points  Motes  and  Trushel  each 
made  a  three-pointer,  and  Covington 
added  theothcrfourpoinls.  Emory  posted 
a  run  of  its  own,  tying  the  game  for  the 
first  time  at  16  with  7:51  left  in  the  first 
half.  Emory  would  never  trail  again.  For 


the  next  6:00  the  two  teams  traded  buck- 
ets, with  Sewance's  last  tie  coming  after 
Trushel's  jumper  to  make  it  22-22. 
Emory  scored  once  more  before  the  half 
to  go  into  the  locker  room  ahead  24-22. 
The  Lady  Tigers  didn't  start 
the  second  half  as  strongly  as  they  did  the 
first  and  fell  down  by  1 1  with  just  2:03 
elapsed.  They  were  able  to  pull  to  within 
5  at  the  12:56  mark,  39-34.  Emory  again 
pulled  away  and  held  a  58-38  lead  with 
just  4:22  left  in  the  game.  From  this 
point  onward,  the  Lady  Tigers  outscored 
their  opponents  13-7  after  two  time-outs, 
some  full-court  pressure,  and  three  three- 
pointers  (one  each  from  Motes,  Trushel, 
and  Carol  Jones).  Trushel  was  the  high 
scorer  for  the  Lady  Tigers  with  13  (three 
3-pointers),  Motes  had  11,  Covington 


had  10,  and  Jones  added  9. 

Feb.  1  the  Lady  Tigers  fajed 
conference  foe  Bcrca  for  the  second  time 
this  season.  Again  the  Lady  Tigers 
exhibited  strong  play  in  the  opening  of 
the  first  half.  The  two  team  traded  bas- 
kets for  the  first  10:00  of  the  game  w  ith 
neither  team  enjoying  a  lead  larger  than 
two  points.  Bcrca  began  to  pull  away 
with  a  Utile  over  8:00  left  in  the  hilf, 
going  on  a  16-1  run.  The  Lady  Tigers 
managed  to  cut  the  lead  to  40-26  in  the 
last  couple  minutes  before  the  half-time 
break  in  the  action.  Bcrca  built  a  7643 
lead,  but  the  Lady  Tigers  refused  to  quit. 
They  outscored  Bcrca  16-6  in  the  final 
four  minutes  of  the  game  before  coming 
up  short  82-59. 

The  Lady  Tigers  completed 
their  three  game  home  stand  Feb.  3 
against  Centre  College.  The  Lady  Ti- 
gers again  started  strongly  and  used  a 
balanced  scoring  attack  from  their  five 
starters  to  play  evenly  with  Centre 
through  10:30  of  the  first  half.  During 
this  stretch,  the  Lady  Tigers  used  pres- 
sure in  the  backcourt  for  a  steal  and  an 
easy  lay-up  by  Motes,  were  perfect  from 
the  free-throw  line  in  their  first  eight 
tries,  and  refused  to  give  up,  often  get- 
ting second  shots  after  their  own  misses. 
The  Lady  Tigers,  however,  couldn't 
overcome  Centre's  distinct  size  advan- 
tage, nor  stop  its  players'  hot  shoolinc. 
The  game  was  last  tied  at  20-20  after 
Emily  Nash's  left-handed  lay-up  with 
11:56  left  in  the  first  half.  From  this 
point  until  half-time,  Centre  outscored 
Sewanee  35-11.  Centre  stepped  up  the 
attack  and  finished  the  game  ahead  88- 
55.  Motes  finished  with  16,  and  Jones 
and  Covington  each  scored  10.  Trushel 
and  Nash  added  six  apiece,  and  Daphne 
Skipper  and  Maggie  Rafter  had  4  and  3, 
respectively. 


(615)924-3292 


Mon.-  Fri.  8-5 
Sot.  8-12 


Designed  Especially  For  You 
Across  from  313  Mam 


Owner- 
BONNIE  NUNLEY 


Manager- 

BRENDA  HARRISON 


SEWANEE  EXXON 


University  Avenue 

598-5477 


We  repair  foreign  and  domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100%  Guaranteed 

now  open  Sunday  8  -  5 
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Strong  Road  Performances  Keep  Swim  Team  Afloat 


by  David  H.  Adams 

Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  Tigers  swim  learn 
recently  emerged  from  the  murky  waters 
of  the  Union  College  Invitational  with 
several  outstanding  individual  perform- 
ances and  a  narrow,  but  deserved  vic- 
tory. The  men's  team,  combining  com- 
petent upperclassman  leadership  with 
the  influx  of  a  strong  freshman  group, 
handily  defeated  Xavier,  Berea,  and 
Campbellsville.  And  by  exceeding  host 
Union  College's  tally  by  a  single  point, 
they  earned  an  impressive  meet  victory. 
Although  the  understaffed  women's 
team,  limited  to  only  seven  swimmers, 
finished  in  fourth  place,  several  suc- 
cesses were  recorded. 

The  January  18-19  contest  in 
Kentucky  demonstrated  the  Tigers'  abil- 
ity to  perform  both  enthusiastically  and 
successfully  before  the  adversities  of  an 
away  meet.  According  to  sophomore 
swimmer  Jay  Calo,  the  condition  of  the 
water  in  the  pool  was  extremely  clouded, 
and  visibility  was  greatly  reduced. 
Unable  to  see  an  adequate  distance  under 
the  water  to  properly  perform  such  tech- 
niques as  flip-turns,  the  Tigers  were 
forced  to  both  mentally  and  physically 


reevaluate  the  approach  to  their  task. 

Coach  Cliff  Afton  said  that  such 
an  unexpected  aggravation  had  the  po- 
tential to  "weaken  the  team's  morale." 
But,  Afton  emphasizes,  The  Tigers 
"impressively  bounced  back  from  this 
adversity"  to  perform  with  much  enthu- 
siasm and  success. 

In  fact,  the  clouded  condition 
of  the  water  became  an  actual  "blcssing- 
in-disguise."  While  the  determined 
Tigers  chose  to  endure  the  adversity,  the 
Division  1-AA  Xavier  College  swim- 
mers, dissatisfied  with  the  stale  of  the 
pool,  departed  from  the  meet  after  the 
first  day  of  competition.  And  the  Se- 
wanee men's  team  emerged  victorious. 

Despite  a  sore  knee,  sophomore 
women's  swimmer  Libba  Manning  per- 
formed remarkably  well.  She  completed 
the  1650-yard  freestyle  with  a  personal- 
best  lime  of  23:02.91.  Slicing  thirty 
seconds  from  her  L.A.S.D.I.  Conference 
Finals  time  of  last  season,  Manning 
seems  to  be  handily  exceeding  most 
expectations.  Seniors  Adam  Adams  and 
David  Wacastcr  also  had  convincing 
showings  in  the  1650-yard  freestyle. 
Combined  with  a  strong  performance  in 
the  500-yard  freestyle,  coach  Aflon  was 
"particularly  impressed"  with  Wacastcr's 
outing. 


The  individual  highlights  of  the 
meet  came  from  both  freshman  Fred 
Stickney  and  junior  Hal  Noelke  in  the 
500  freestyle.  Stickney,  a  talented  swim- 
mer who  has  shown  much  potential, 
earned  a  second  place  finish.  And  No- 
elke, having  just  returned  from  a  semes- 
ter abroad,  captured  an  impressive  vic- 
tory in  his  first  meet  of  the  season.  Noelke 
has  been  one  of  the  Tigers  strongest  and 
most  consistent  swimmers.  And  his 
return  to  competition  should  be  an  asset. 
Stickney  also  performed  well  in  the  400- 
yard  individual  medley  and  scored  a 
second  place  in  the  100  backstroke,  while 
Noelke  had  a  solid  showing  in  the  200 
individual  medley. 

The  Noelke-Stickney  combina- 
tion proved  effective  in  not  only  the 
individual  events,  but  also  the  relays. 
Along  with  freshman  Charles  Hodgkins 
and  senior  Adam  Adams,  the  Tigers  won 
the  800  freestyle  relay.  Noelke, 
Hodgkins,  and  Stickney  with  sophomore 
Hayes  McDonald,  also  dominated  the 
400  freestyle  relay.  The  exceptional 
finishes  in  these  relays  proved  to  be  the 
key  to  the  men's  overall  victory.  The 
Tigers'  relay  teams  emphasize  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  strong  freshman  corps 
and  a  consistent,  experienced  group  of 


upperclassmen. 

Senior  captain  Mary  Reynolds 
is  impressed  with  the  quality  and  will  of 
this  year's  team.  Reynolds  states  that 
"the  women's  team,  being  few  but  deter- 
mined, must  continue  to  work  hard  and 
persevere.  Although  the  team  is  some- 
what limited  because  of  its  small  num- 
ber, with  the  present  degree  of  quality 
and  the  proper  spirit,  the  team  can  gener- 
ate further  success."  She  is  also  im- 
pressed with  "how  the  men's  team  has 
improved  with  the  emergence  of  the 
incoming  freshmen." 

After  having  muddled  through 
the  darkened  waters  of  the  Union  Col- 
lege Invitational,  the  Tigers  look  to 
another  away  match  at  Georgia  State, 
and  then  their  first  home  meet  on  Febru- 
ary second  against  Moorehead  State. 
While  already  demonstrating  the  ability 
to  overcome  a  certain  degree  of  adver- 
sity, the  Tigers  hope  to  continue  on  their 
determined  path  of  success.  With  many 
swimmers  revealing  both  progress  and 
potential,  they  are  looking  onward  with 
enthusiasm.  According  to  Coach  Afton, 
"this  team  swam  as  well  as  they  could  at 
this  point  in  time,  demonstrating  as  much 
intensity  and  passion  as  ever." 


UNIVERSITY 

BOOK 

&  SUPPLY  STORE 


PHONE  598-1153 
OPEN  MONDAY  - 
SATURDAY  8:30  - 
5:00 


Q.  Why  do  you  visit  the  Supply  Store,  other 
than  to  buy  textbooks? 

A.  To  check  out  the  many  styles  of  Sewanee 
clothing;  to  browse  through  the  large  general 
books    section;  to  see  the  rapidly  expanding 
selection  of  compact  discs  and  cassettes;  to 
find  a  greeting    card  or  gift;  plus  much  more! 


Q.  Where  can  you  find 
caviar,  Erian  water, 
pate,  Old  Tyme  and  Dr. 
Brown's  Soft  Drinks, 
Tom's  of  Maine 
Toothpaste,  Pita  Chips, 
Pepperidge  Farm 
Cookies,  macadamia 
nuts,  and  much,  much 
more! 

A.  The  Tiger  Pantry! 

Open  Monday- 
Thursday  7:30-10:00 

Friday 
7:30-11:00 

Saturday 
8:30-11:00 

Sunday 
8:00-10:00 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


MAKONDE:  Carving  Spirits  Out  of  Wood 


by  Michelle  Allen 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

Currently  housed  in  the  Uni- 
versity Gallery  is  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  modem  Makonde  sculpture,  cre- 
ated by  the  individuals  who  inhabit  the 
Makonde  plateau  in  north-east  Mozam- 
bique. The  works  date  from  the  mid- 
1950's  to  the  end  of  the  sixties,  though 
the  spirit  of  the  art  alone  might  deter- 
mine its  classification  as  "modem." 

Makonde  sculpture  is  gener- 
ally non-functional,  and  it  is  not  exem- 
plary of  traditional  African  tribal  craft; 
rather  it  is  a  commercial  enterprise.  The 
Makonde  sell  their  carvings  to  traders 
and  tourists.  This,  however,  does  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  work  mani- 
fested in  its  skillful  execution  and  its 
exquisite  expressive  capabilities.  In  fact, 
the  sculptures  as  creations  of  individual 
artists  often  represent  a  highly  personal 
vision  or  experience,  rather  than  a  col- 
lective tribal  view.  Whether  daring  and 
unrestrained  or  elegant  and  dignified  the 
sculptures  never  fail  to  exude  a  vibrant 
strength. 

Though  the  material  for  all  the 
carving  is  that  of  the  African  Blackwood 
tree,  the  core  of  which  is  a  rich  brownish- 
black,  there  are  three  Makonde  carving 
styles  in  which  the  sculptor  may  choose 
to  work.  Tne  Binadamu  genre  (which 
means  "human  being"  in  Swahili)  arose 
around  1910  in  response  to  demands  of 
Portuguese  administrators  who  wished 
to  import  Makonde  decorative  art. 
Characteristically  Binadamu  deals  with 


the  daily  activities  of  men  and  women, 
and  also  animals.  "Makonde  Acrobatic 
Study"  falls  into  this  category.  It  consists 
of  three  men  balanced  atop  one  another 
in  a  rather  brain-teasing  configuration. 
In  order  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  which 
arms  and  legs  belong  to  whom,  and  whose 
foot  that  is  resting  in  the  bottom  man's 
mouth,  the  viewer  is  compelled  to  rotate 
around  the  piece  and  examine  every 
angle — there  is  no  front,  back,  or  side  in 
Makonde  art. 

Each  acrobat  even  faces  in  a 
different  direction  (and  each  head  is 
unique,  aside  from  the  overall  delicacy 
of  feature).  The  figure  of  the  Head  Drum 
Beater  depicLs  an  aged  man  engaged  in  a 
traditional  societal  role.  Playing  the  drum 
on  ceremonial  occasions  is  an  important 
position  reserved  for  the  most  venerable 
persons.  Tne  sculptor  has  in  this  portrait 
captured  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the  old 
man  with  the  drum  across  his  shoulder. 

The  Ujamaa  carvings,  some- 
times called  "people  poles,"  arc  often  the 
most  spectacular  of  the  Makonde  work. 
Ujamaa  means  "brotherhood,  unity,"  and 
the  sculpture  of  this  type,  with  its  groups 
of  men  and  women  intertwined,  piled 
atop  each  other,  and  working  together, 
fulfills  the  expectations  of  its  name  both 
formally  and  thematically. 

"Ebony  Woodcutters"  serves  as 
a  collective  self-portrait  of  the  sculptors 
themselves,  and  is  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  the  art  of  wood  carving.  The 
artists  cling  to  and  support  one  another  in 
a  leaning  column  of  dark  wood  sur- 
rounded by  the  yellowish  sapwood  which 


creates  a  half-finished  effect  Thus,  the 
artists,  as  well  as  the  an,  seem  to  be 
forever  emerging  from  the  tree,  as  if  to 
say."Wc  arc  forever  creating  and  created 
anew." 

The  most  moving  and  astound- 
ing work  in  the  collection  is  the  pole 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  Makondc's 
rebuilding  of  their  society  after  the  flood 
of  the  Ruvuma  River  basin.  Though  the 
form  of  the  sculpture  moves  with  the 
shape  of  the  tree,  it  is  carved  in  greater 
relief  and  more  openly  than  other  Uja- 
maa. The  men  and  women  arc  old,  and 
they  suffer  under  the  difficulty  of  the 
reconstruction.  Yet  beneath  the  agonized 
faces  and  bent  hacks  glows  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  unuv  and  the  sustaining  vision 
of  a  better  world  in  the  future  At  the 
apex  of  the  pole  stands  a  woman  holding 
up  a  jug  with  straining  arms.  She  looks 
straight  out,  quietly  proud  and  trium- 
phant. The  painful  past  of  her  own  life 
and  her  people's  life  still  within  her,  she 
radiates  pure  strength. 

The  third  type  of  Makonde 
sculpture,  which  began  to  be  produced  in 
the  I950's,  is  called  Shclani,  meaning 
"spirit."  Shetani  arc  usually  regarded  as 
evil  or  mischievous  spirits,  and  the 
Makonde  characteristically  represent 
them  with  exaggerated  or  misplaced  body 
parts  and  a  combination  of  human  and 
animal  features. 


These  sculptures  are  highly 
abstract  with  a  fluid,  rhythmical  form, 
and  their  subject  matter  ranges  from  the 
grotesque  to  the  humorous  to  the  overtly 
sexual. 

"Lishinga,"  the  twin  fertility 
spirits,  arc  portrayed  as  timid,  friendly 
creatures  who  tentatively  raise  up  their 
pot  of  good  luck.  Their  two  heads  arc 
dark,  smooth  ovals,  curving  down  into 
bcak-likc  faces  with  large,  open  eyes. 

"The  Protector  Spirit  of  New 
Bom  Babies"  is  carved  in  the  wildly 
curving,  elongated,  and  open  style  typi- 
cal of  much  Shclani  work.  A  long  arm 
reaches  around  a  globular  form,  pre- 
sumably a  baby,  with  a  seemingly  com- 
forting hold.  From  the  other  side  oi  die 
piece,  however,  [lie  "baby"  is  transformed 
into  two  vertically  situated,  hollowcd- 
oui  eyes,  and  the  mothering  arm  has 
transformed  into  a  maniacal  grin.  The 
artist  has  subtly  represented  the  ambigu- 
ity and  unpredictability,  as  well  as  the 
humor,  of  the  world  of  Shclani. 

Whatever  the  genre,  Makonde 
sculpture  is  an  exciting  departure  from 
traditional  African  art.  Moreover,  the 
power  of  the  collection  lies  in  the  fact 
(hat  it  represents  the  efforts  and  visions 
of  individual  artists  instead  of  a  collec- 
tive, tribal  view.  Wc  are  now  privileged 
to  engage  in,  through  sculpture,  life  on 
the  Makonde  plateau. 
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The  Future  is  Now:  Purple  Masque's  On  the  Verge 


by  Michael  J.  Dunaway 

Feature  Columnist 

Purple  Masque's  most  recent 
offering  to  the  community  is  Eric 
Overmyer's  1987  comedy  On  the  Verge, 
Or  The  Geography  of  Yearning.  The 
choice  is  an  interesting  one:  the  story  of 
three  Victorian  women  (portrayed  by 
Karen  Pclfrcy,  Mary  Grace  Gibbs,  and 
Elizabeth  Hayward)  travelling  through 
time  and  space,  exploring  the  mysteri- 
ous Terra  Incognita.  In  the  process  they 
encounter  various  characters  ranging 
from  a  godlike  Mr.  Coffee  to  a  beatnik 
troll,  all  played  by  Richard  Hlatki. 

The  casting  here  is  generally 
excellent,  although  problems  inevitably 
arise  when  one  of  three  women  is  con- 
siderably older  in  the  production  but  not 
in  the  script-  While  Pelfrey  is  a  capable 
actor,  she  does  lend  to  stick  out  on  stage 
when  the  three  women  are  interacting. 
Fortunately,  the  character  of  Mary  is  the 
one  of  the  three  who  suffers  least  from 
this  type  of  casting;  she  is  more  far- 
sighted  and  less  giddy  than  the  others 
anyway. 


Pclfrcy  docs  distinguish  her- 
self well  in  the  last  scene,  when  she  alone 
strikes  out  for  the  future  beyond  the 
Futurc-is-Now  1955,  where  the  other 
two  have  decided  to  remain.  Although 
the  production  has  at  times  suffered  from 
heavy-handedness,  she  portrays  the 
mystery  and  triumph  of  those  final 
moments  with  elegant  understatement, 
sending  the  audience  (and  her  character) 
off  well. 

An  unusual  vocal  and  dramatic 
talent,  Hlatki  has  at  times  been  held  back 
by  his  seemingly  monotypic  movement. 
He  makes  significant  progress  in  that 
area  here,  while  finding  in  the  part  of 
"Graver,  el  al"  an  ideal  vehicle  for  his 
versatility  and  showmanship.  Perhaps 
his  finest  moments  comes  as  Nicky  Para- 
dise, the  cheesy  lounge  singer  and  piano 
player  who  makes  Fanny's  dreams  come 
true  with  romance  and  Cool  Whip. 
There's  no  Hamlcl-stylc  introspection 
here,  just  hilarity  and  surprises,  which 
are  exactly  what  the  roles  is  are  intended 
to  accomplish. 

Gibbs  returns  to  the  stage  after 
her  quite  credible  performance  in  the 


enormously  difficult  role  of  Rosalind  in 
As  You  Like  It  and  provides  some  fine 
moments.  She  reads  from  her  diary 
about  her  visits  with  a  group  of  head- 
hunters  who  insist  on  playing  her  new 
game  of  croquet  by  "batting  around  their 
latest  trophies."  She  refuses.  "I  was 
firm,"  she  notes.  "They  respected  me  for 
that." 

The  major  flaw  in  Gibbs'  per- 
formance is  universal  in  the  production 
and  should  therefore  perhaps  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  director— the  women  act  and 
interact  much  too  much  like  1990  women, 
loo  little  like  the  Victorian  women  Ihey 
are  supposed  to  be.  It  is  true  that  the  lack 
of  Victorian  resolve  does  make  it  easier 
to  play  the  eagerness  and  energy  of  the 
ladies,  but  "easier"  does  not  necessarily 
translate  into  "more  effective."  A  little 
of  that  resolve  would,  for  this  money, 
have  made  its  breakdown  into  a  display 
of  that  eagerness  and  energy  all  die  more 
effective.  But  Gibbs  has  a  steadiness 
that  brings  a  great  deal  to  yet  another 
difficult  role  that  she  handled  well. 

But  of  all  the  performances,  the 
role  of  Alexandra  is  played  to  near  per- 


fection. Throughout  her  Sewanee  career 
Hayward  (stage  name  for  Elizabeth 
Edsall)  has  consistendy  turned  in  excel- 
lent performances  in  every  role  thrown 
her  way.  She  is  truly  a  delight  to  watch 
as  she  makes  the  quirky,  flighty  Alex 
live  and  breathe.  Whether  healing  up  the 
stage  while  writhing  through  an  account 
of  riding  a  horse  astride,  or  fruslratedly 
spouting  malapropisms,  Miss  Hayward 
displays  her  great  theatre  talent. 

Dan  Backlund's  set  design  is 
masterfully  simple:  a  series  of  rocklike 
platforms  backed  by  a  curtain-and-light- 
ing  combination  that  forms  a  globelike 
halo  around  the  action.  Itha  Dorn's 
beautiful  costumes  fit  so  well  thai  ihey 
are  hardly  noticeable  until  consciously 
considered.  The  lighting  (Backlund  and 
Nathanael  Sandstrom)  is  also  artfully 
simple,  never  intrusive,  and  always  ef- 
fective. 

"The  future's  so  bright,  I  gotta 
wear  shades,"  wrote  the  pop  group 
Timbuk  3  in  their  hit  song  several  years 
back.  After  seeing  Purple  Masque's 
production  of  On  the  Verge,  it's  difficult 
not  to  concur. 


Movie  Review 

"Mermaids":  The  Usual  Catch 


by  Paige  Parvin 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Staff 

Richard  Benjamin's  "Mer- 
maids," which  played  al  the  Sewanee 
Union  Theater  on  Feb.  I  and  3,  is  a  pleas- 
ant but  predictable  film  thai  manages, 
through  its  memorable  characters,  to 
make  faded  themes  and  an  underdevel- 
oped plot  bearable.  Winona  Ryder  and 
Cher  coslar  in  a  too-typical  mother- 
daughter  relationship — you  know, 
immature  and  self-ccnlcrcd  mother  Hying 
lo  relaic  to  misunderstood  prickly  ado- 
lescent; you've  seen  il  before  (if  you 
haven't  lived  il).  Charlotte  (Ryder),  like 
millions  of  other  misunderstood  prickly 
adolescents,  is  searching  for  a  father 
figure — but  before  you  start  yawning  let 
us  note  that  she  docs  audition  some 
worthy  candidates:  President  Kennedy, 
a  shoe  salesman,  and  God,  to  name  but  a 
few.  (The  shoe  salesman  fits  the  role 
best)  Her  mother  (Cher)  is  going  through 
some  sort  of  continuous  midlife  crisis 
which  prohibits  her  from  settling  down 


in  one  place  or  with  one  man;  luckily,  her 
designated  Handsome  Prince  does  show 
up  in  the  form  of  the  aforementioned 
shoe  salesman  (Bob  Hoskins),  who,  in 
spile  of  their  considerable  height  differ- 
ence, sweeps  Mrs.  Flax  off  her  feel  (no 
pun  intended).  The  only  sane  member  of 
ihe  family  is  Ihc  younger  daughter,  Katie 
(Christina  Ricci),  an  Olympic-bound 
swimmer  who  is  best  suited  to  an  aquatic 
environment  but  adapts  to  her  home  life 
as  well. 

The  film  docs  manage  some 
unique  thematic  twists.  For  example, 
Charlotte's  obsession  with  Catholicism 
sheds  light  on  her  inner  conflicts  in  a 
refreshing  and  even  amusing  way.  As 
she  agonizes  between  becoming  a  nun 
and  losing  her  virginity  (she  chooses  the 
latter,  by  the  way),  Joe  (Micheal  Schocf- 
fling)  is  always  in  the  background,  rak- 
ing leaves  al  the  nearby  convent,  push- 
ing her  toward  sin  with  his  sultry  looks  . 

With  the  help  of  his  mysterious 
past  and  angelic  image,  he  lures  the 
innocent  Charlotte  to  the  convent's  bell- 


tower  with  relatively  little  effort — actu- 
ally, with  no  effort  at  all. 

The  second-biggest  disappoint- 
ment in  die  film  is  Joe's  disappearance 
immediately  after  the  big  event.  He  rides 
off  into  die  sunset  and  is  never  seen 
again — a  rather  puzzling  finish  for  such 
an  important  figure  in  Charlotte's  life. 
But  the  biggest  disappointment  by  far  is 
the  long-awaited  mother-daughter  rec- 
onciliation. Instead  of  the  heartwarming 
and  witty  dialogue  we  expected,  Cher 
gives  a  tired  I-just-don't-want-you-to 
make-the-same-mislakes-I-did  speech, 
and  suddenly  all  is  forgiven. 

At  least  there's  a  happy  ending. 
Mrs.  Flax  finally  seulcs  down,  Charlotte 
becomes  obsessed  with  Greek  mythol- 
ogy (being  Catholic  was  way  too  de- 
manding), and  Katie  keeps  on  swim- 
ming. And  everybody  gets  new  shoes. 
Mermaids  has  its  good  points,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  wonderful  perform- 
ances. But  don't  sec  it  expecting  lo  be 
enthralled  or  uplifted  or  moved  Expect 
to  be  .  .  .  entertained. 


Movie    Listings 

Henry  and  June 
Feb.13,  7:30  pm 

Godfather  III 
Feb.  15,  7:00  pm 
Feb.  17,  2:00  pm 

Misery 

Feb.  15,  9:00 

Feb.  16-20,  7:30  pm 

Free  Movies 

Bringing  Up  Baby 
Feb.  14,  7:30  pm 

The  Navigator 
Feb.  21,  7:30  pm 
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Coffee,  Tea,  or  Cease-fire:  Thomas  L.  Friedman's 
From  Beirut  to  Jerusalem 


by  Mary  Grace  Gibbs 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

"Well,"  says  Buck,  "a  feud  is 
this  way:  A  man  has  a  quarrel  wilh  an- 
other man,  and  kills  him;  then  that  other 
man's  brother  kills  him  ;  then  the  other 
brothers,  on  both  sides,  goes  for  one 
another,  then  the  cousins  chip  in — and 
by  and  by  everybody's  killed  off,  and 
there  ain't  no  more  feud.  But  it's  kind  of 
slow,  and  takes  a  long  time." 

— Mark  Twain,    The  Adventures 

of  Huckleberry  Finn 

Casual  readers  who  select  Tho- 
mas Friedman's  From  Beirut  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  shelves  of  the  new 
titles  section  in  their  local  .supply  store 


and  give  it  a  once-over  will  be  surprised 
to  find  this  quotation  heading  the  intro- 
duction to  a  book  that  is  supposed  to  be 
dealing  with  the  Middle  East.  This  is, 
after  all,  a  serious  subject.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  Friedman  himself,  who 
spent  five  years  in  Beirut  working  for 
United  Press  International,  served  as  The 
New  York  Times  bureau  chief,  and  spent 
another  five  as  the  Times'  correspondent 
to  Jerusalem.  His  book,  published  in 
1989  but  recently  reprinted  with  an  epi- 
logue by  the  author,  tells  the  story  of 
those  years  he  spent  in  the  Middle  East, 
with  one  finger  on  the  leaping  pulse  of 
the  region  and  another  stuck  in  his  ear  to 
shut  out  the  gunfire  down  the  street.  It  is 
a  book  about  textbook  politics  and 
shellshocked  people.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
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geographical  and  psychological  road 
from  Beirut  to  Jerusalem  that  is,  in  the 
author's  own  words,  "strange,  funny, 
sometimes  violent,  and  always  unpre- 
dictable." 

Although  written  in 
layman's  terms,  Friedman's  book  never 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  pleasantly 
anecdotal  or  panders  to  ignorance  with 
an  oversimplification.  Friedman  mixes 
personal  experience  with  political  analy- 
sis and  makes  a  cliffhangcr  out  of  a 
potentially  dry  read  with  his  humor,  pith 
and  sheer  sense  of  style.  He  guides  us 
through  the  mines  and  pitfalls  of  Middle 
Eastern  politics  like  a  genial  talk-show 
host  to  show  us  how  little  we  really  know 
about  what  we  sec  on  the  evening  news. 
Half  diagnostician,  half  crack  reporter, 
he  reveals  a  semi-feudal  world  gripped 
by  the  passions  and  visceral  hatreds  of 
four  thousand  years  ago  while  skating 
around  the  typical  Western  catchwords. 
There  is  a  photographic  quality  to  this 
work  that  allows  readers  to  stand  in 
everybody's  shoes  and  still  retain  their 
own  perspectives.  This  is  a  rare  gift, 
considering  that  everyone  seems  to  suf- 
fer temporary  insanity  when  discussing 
the  Middle  East.  As  the  author  himself 
advises,  this  is  not  the  book  to  bring  up  at 
your  next  dinner  party. 

Friedman  docs  not  confine 
himself  to  the  problems  of  Israel  or 
Lebanon  but  turns  a  searchlight  gaze  on 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  area  as  well. 
He  strips  back  the  layers  of  media  gener- 
alization that  laminate  Syrian  President 
Hafez  Assad  and  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein,  showing  canny  leaders  trying 
to  carve  out  modem  nation-slates  armed 
with  the  tools  of  tribalism  and  authori- 
tarianism. For  the  post-Desert  Storm 
reader,  his  account  hits  home  like  a  1945 
edition  of  Mein  Kampf. 


Like  it  or  not,  Friedman  writes 
with  an  agenda.  He  believes  the  key  to 
peace  in  the  region  lies  in  Israel's  hands. 
If  Israel  (by  this  he  means  the  Likud 
party)  can  come  to  grips  with  her  basic 
identity  problem,  then  she  can  resolve 
the  Palestinian  conflict  and  bring  the 
intifada  to  an  end.  And  if  Lebanon  (and 
by  this  he  means  whoever  holds  the  whip 
hand  at  the  moment)  can  learn  to  com- 
promise once  again  and  lift  herself  out  of 
her  tribal  morass,  then  she  can  resume 
her  place  as  the  "Switzerland  of  the 
Middle  East." 

Hardest  of  all,  Friedman  asks 
us  to  check  our  disillusionment  at  the 
door.  He  successfully  erases  the  image 
of  a  region  continually  at  war  and  forces 
us  to  sec  that  people  who  were  able  to 
live  together  once  can  do  so  again.  For 
this  to  happen,  he  believes  the  United 
States  must  play  a  role,  but  not  as  Big 
Brother  or  global  police  officer.  He 
believes  the  freshness  of  the  American 
perspective  can  slice  through  the  hyper- 
developed  cynicism  of  Middle  Eastern 
social  warfare  to  forge  a  new  Pax  Ameri- 
cana. In  his  words,  the  U.S.  has  to  learn 
to  "think  like  an  obstetrician,  behave  like 
a  friend,  bargain  like  a  grocer,  and  fight 
like  a  real  son-of-a-bitch." 

If  America  will  learn  to  use  her 
native  optimism  and  determination  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table  with  people 
who  want  to  be  there,  then  she  can,  like 
"Betty  Crocker  in  Dante's  Inferno"  (this 
is  one  of  the  chapter  titles),  cook  up  a  real 
solution.  One  wishes  copies  of  this  book 
could  be  distributed  to  all  the  major 
players  in  the  Gulf  conflict  and  five  days 
cease-fire  granted  for  everyone  to  sit 
down  and  give  it  a  good  hard  read.  If  it 
brought  us  only  five  fewer  days  of  war, 
one  senses  Friedman  would  think  his 
book  well  worth  the  writing. 
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HOME  BOOGIE  POSSE  -  DEATH  ON  THE  HIGHWAY 


by  Stacey  Hillock 

stiff  writer 

It  was  a  chilly  Sewanee  morn- 
ing when  the  members  of  Sewanee's 
talented,  promising  reggae  band,  Home 
Boogie  Posse  (Brad  Adams-  lead  vocals, 
Hugh  Bartling-drums,  David  Vincent- 
bass,  Charles  Crichlon-guitar,  Will 
Anderson-  hom  and  keyboard,  and  Sta- 
cey Hillock-  backup  vocals)  embarked 
on  a  10-hour  joumcy  to  Florida  Stale 
University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where 
we  were  hired  through  a  tri-sorority  ef- 
fort. 

On  the  Road 

Laden  with  all  our  musical  para- 
phernalia, we  were  headed  for  Florida. 

We  left  Sewanec  filled  with  an- 
ticipation of  our  upcoming  performance, 
which  was  scheduled  to  commence  at  9 
p.m.  that  night  at  the  Tallahassee  Na- 
tional Armory.  The  expected  attendance 
was  set  at  800  people,  and  we  were  ready 
to  play.  The  hype  which  characterized 
the  first  few  hours  on  the  road  soon 
diminished  to  incessant  groans  of  fa- 
tigue and  dismay  that  we  had  hundreds 
of  miles  to  go  before  we  played.  Brad 
and  I  were  in  the  lead  car,  which  was 
proceeded  by  David  and  Will,  who  fol- 
lowed Hugh  and  Charles.  We  drove 
continuously,  except  for  stops  at  gas 
stations  and  any  building  housing  a 
restroom. 

As  night  slowly  descended  we 
entered  Tallahassee,  Florida.  It  was  8:30 
pjn.  Finally  reaching  our  destination  we 
proceeded  through  downtown  Tallahas- 


see, where  we  lost  Hugh  and  Charles  a 
few  lights  behind.  We  continued  to  the 
residence  of  our  employer,  where  we 
finally  reunited  with  the  lost  2/6  of  the 
band.  After  our  tearful  reunion  we  left 
for  the  "arena"  where  we  were  scheduled 
to  play,  the  Tallahassee  National  Ar- 
mory, which  Hugh  promptly  and  accu- 
rately described  as  "a  high  school  gym." 

Then  our  problems  started. 
Unfortunately  we  were  not  provided  with 
"sharp  shooters,  body  guards,  limousine 
service,  champagne  and  a  hotel  suite"; 
nor  were  we  provided  with  sufficient  ex- 
tension cords,  micro-phone  stands,  a  large 
enough  stage  or  a  sound  man.  However, 
one  by  one  our  problems  were  slowly 
eliminated.  We  found  some  extension 
cords  in  the  garage  which  adjoined  the 
building.  Brad  scrounged  around  and 
came  up  with  some  micro-phone  stand 
substitutes — mop  sticks  cemented  in  tin 
cans.  When  the  rest  of  us  saw  these  make 
shift  mic-slands  we  burst  into  gales  of 
laughter  as  we  ridiculed  them.  Brad 
thought  they  were  just  as  good  as  regular 
stands.  He  protested,  saying,  "There's 
nothing  wrong  with  these  mike  stands.  . 
.  right,  Stacey?"  The  silence  was  deafen- 
ing. He  proceeded  to  affix  the  micro- 
phones to  the  beautiful  new  stands. 

The  stage  we  had  had  to  suf- 
fice^—  there  were  no  alternatives.  O.K., 
we  had  extension  cords  and  had  make- 
shift mic  stands  and  a  stage.  Soundman? 
No.  David  struggled  with  the  audio 
equipment,  which  we  were  provided  with, 
and  after  numerous  "Checks!",  we  were 
in  business.    It  was  9:30  p.m.  when  we 
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portfolio,  and  book  reviews.   The  deadline  is  also  February  25. 

Please  type  an  rutamisjjoru  for  the  contest  and  for  the  Moumian  Journal  and  send  them  to  Wi 

Mills  or  John  David  Rhodes.    Include  >  short  <uw  late,  wit,  your  name,  but  do  not  place  your 


finished  setting  up  the  equipment  and 
the  only  people  in  the  "gym"  were  the 
bartenders.  Jamie,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  sororities  which  hired  us,  said  "people 
at  F.S.U  don't  go  to  parties  until  11:00, 
so  just  be  patienL"  We  practiced  a  little, 
ate,  and  slowly  our  indifferent  Florida 
audience  began  to  fill  the  "gym". 

We  finally  began  playing,  and 
before  we  were  halfway  into  our  second 
song  we  were  assailed  with  the  most 
unlikely  requests  from  our  well-listened, 
Menudo-type,  Florida  audience.  One 
well-groomed  male,  attired  in  tight,  rolled 
jeans,  unbuttoned  shirt  to  display  his  14- 
karal  gold  necklace  and,  of  course,  a 
crew  cut,  asked,  "can  you  play  some 
progressive  rock,  you  know  like  some 
Depeche  Mode  or  the  Cure.  .  .  say,  do 
you  know  some  INXS?"  We  promptly 
set  the  obviously  distorted  fellow  straighL 
We  made  it  clear  that  we  were  a  reggae 
band,  a  concept  which  is  difficult  to 
grasp  since  5/6  of  the  band  is  white.  You 
would  think  that  the  enormous  Bob 
Marley  backdrop  would  aid  those  poor 
people  to  realize  what  we  were  all  about, 
but  it  did  not.  We  continued  the 
show  with  a  wonderful  onslaught  of  great 
reggae  hits  followed  by  Home  Boogie 
Posse  originals.  We  were  in  fine  form. 
We  played  like  never  before.  But  our 
Florida  audience  was  too  busy  dirty 
dancing  to  appreciate  the  excellent  music. 
Throughout  the  show  the  stage  was 
bombarded  with  eager,  often  inebriated 
"fans"  who  insisted  on  singing  backup 
vocals  and  playing  the  tambourine,  which 
was  my  job.  I  spent  half  the  night  chas- 
ing people  off  the  stage  and  furiously 


attempting  to  retrieve  the  tambourine 
from  one  particularly  playful  young  man 
who  refused  to  return  iL 

After  performing  a  few  more 
songs  we  finally  called  it  quits  at  1:30 
am.  We  were  all  tired  and  anxious  to 
flee  Florida  and  get  back  to  the  Moun- 
tain. We  diverted  from  the  original  plan 
of  spending  the  night  in  Florida  and  by 
2:30  am.  we  had  packed  and  were  on  the 
road.  Hugh  handed  out  Advils  before  we 
hit  the  road  again,  and  we  bought  some 
Vivarin  at  a  local  gas  station.  After 
taking  one  Will  announced  that  the 
"Vivarin  just  kicked  in.  I  feel  like  driv- 
ing to  Canada."  It  did  not  lake  long  for 
him  to  realize  that  Macon,  Georgia,  was 
as  close  to  Canada  as  he  would  geL  We 
employed  a  two-driver  rotation  system, 
which  enabled  us  to  catch  up  on  some 
sleep. 

After  hours  on  the  road,  rotat- 
ing drivers,  sleeping,  keeping  awake, 
checking  the  time  and  rejoicing  at  any 
familiar  sites  of  "home,"  we  miracu- 
lously made  it  back  to  the  folds  of  the 
Mountain  tinder  the  careful  guidance  of 
our  relentlessly  caring  and  ever  faithful 
Sewanee  Angel.  David  suggested  that 
we  compose  a  song  chronicling  our 
exodus  from  Florida,  titled  "Home 
Boogie  Posse  -  Death  on  the  Highway." 
The  title  is  perfecL 

So  you  may  ask,  "Is  there  an- 
other "tour"  in  the  future  of  Home  Boogie 
Posse?"  Well,  I  think  the  reply  would  be 
a  resounding,  deafening  "NO!"  After 
that  Florida  gig  we  are  anxious  to  play 
for  our  wonderful,  appreciative  Sewanee 
audience.  Our  services  may  be  solicited 
anytime. 


You  are  Cordially  invited  to  the  1991  Sewanee  Conference  on  Women 

The  schedule  of  events  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1991 

730  pm.-  The  fum  "A  Jury  of  Her  Peers"  will  be  shown  in  the  Mary  Sue  Cushmm  Room  in  the 
Baimwick  Women's  Center.  A  discussion  will  follow  afterwards,  led  by  professors  Nicole  Barenbaum, 
Patricia  Gibson  and  Margaret  Han. 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1991 

12:30  p.m.-  A  luncheon  with  Lucy  Shaw,  Director  of  the  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Memphis 
will  be  featured  m  the  Urge  Lounge  of  the  Bishop's  Common.  A  sign-up  sheet  is  available  at  the  Bishop's 
Common  Desk.  ^ 

8:00  run.-  Guest  speaker  Kaye  Lani  Rat  Rrfto-WiJjor^  RJtl.,  Srreciilizing  in  on^ 
of  the  terminally  u%  and  Miss  America  1988.  will  be  featured  in  Convocation  Hall.    A  reception  wuT 
follow.  *^ 

Thursday.  February  14,  1991 

«^rYn^sP^wJ**faySP^Rc^.J.D^ 
n  the  Baimwid  Women's  Center.    Refreshments  will  be  served. 

Anansr«rwfe«^ljKwc*sc«-v«iaiswc^ 
Women's  Center  for  the  duration  of  the  Conference.  »«nnwsar. 
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Record  Review 


UNCONSCIOUS  BEAUTY:  Mazzy  Star's  "She  Hangs  Brightly" 


by  Sam  Reid 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

In  1987  SST  released  an  album 
entitled  Happy  Nightmare  Baby  by  a 
band  named  OPAL.  OPAL  consisted  of 
the  stark  voice  of  Kendra  Smith  and  the 
rhythmic  tunes  of  David  Roback's  gui- 
tar. The  album  was  not  received  as  well 
as  expected,  partly  due  to  poor  promo- 
tion, and  soon  Roback  decided  to  call  it 
quits.  After  this,  OPAL  began  to  pick  up 
quite  a  few  fans,  and  because  of  this 
Roback,  with  the  help  of  Rough  Trade 
Records,  decided  to  release  an  album  of 
early  recordings,  most  of  which  have 
acoustic  guitar  accompanying  Smith 
rather  than  the  sharper  electric  sounds 
found  on  their  debut.  But  not  only  did 
Roback  dissolve  the  duo,  but  he  also 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  business  alto- 
gether. That  is  until  he  met  Hope  Sando- 
val. He  and  Sandoval  cut  a  few  tracks, 
and  Roback  found  that  he  could  not 
resist —  he  would  have  to  try  again.  The 
result  was  Mazzy  Star  and  their  Rough 
Trade  debut  She  Hangs  Brightly. 


Despite  the  new  vocal  sound, 
Roback  has  retained  much  of  the  same 
musical  style  from  OPAL's  Early  Re- 
cordings. The  songs  are  predominantly 
acoustic  and  slow,  if  not  depressing. 
Hope  Sandoval  makes  this  album  what  it 
is —  amazing.  Her  voice  is  soothing  and 
beautiful.  Roback  has  adapted  his  music 
perfectly  to  suit  the  dreamy  mood  that 
emanates  from  her  lyrics. 

Upon  listening  to  the  cut  "Ghost 
Highway,"  it  is  all  loo  apparent  that  this 
band  used  to  be  OPAL.  Roback  returns 
to  his  sharp-licked  elecuic  cuts  so  char- 
acteristic of  Happy  Nightmare  Baby,  the 
lyrics  almost  echoing  the  spliced  style  of 
Kendra  Smith: 

You're  a  ghost  on  the  highway, 
And  I'll  love  you  forever. 
Forever  and  ever. 
You're  Eyes  are  an  island, 
And  I'll  love  you  forever. 
Forever  and  ever. 

Although  the  song  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Roback's  slicey  style,  this  type 


of  song  does  not  complement  Sandoval's 
vocal  style  as  well  as  the  acoustic  tracks 
do. 

The  title  cut,  "She  Hangs 
Brightly,"  and  the  final  cut  ,  "Before  I 
Sleep,"  expose  a  darker  side  of  Mazzy 
Star  mixed  with  a  murky  country/  blues- 
ish  dimension.  Ghostly  wails  and  the 
chumings  of  an  organ  arc  superimposed 
onto  the  song  to  create  an  eerie  blend  of 
sonic  sensuality.  Sandoval's  lyrics  add 
to  complete  the  swirling  composition: 

She  hangs  brightly/  From  a  tree. 
Wonders  what  /  She's  done  to  me.  .  .  . 
Takes  me  down  /  Deep  and  wide. 
Pulls  me  through  /  To  the  other  side. 

("She  Hangs  Brightly") 

Roback's  dark  guitar  wailings 
accentuate  Sandoval's  voice  and  lyrics, 
effortlessly  entwining  to  elevate  the  song 
to  an  almost  ethereal  existence. 

But  Mazzy  Star  really  shines 
on  songs  such  as  "Ride  It  On"  and  "Give 
You  My  Lovin."  Sandoval's  warm  invi- 


tations seem  to  draw  the  listener  into  a 
personal  relationship  with  the  song,  while 
Roback  backs  her  with  the  rhythmic 
soothings  of  his  acoustic  guitar 

A  man  says  it's  rainin',  rainin'  outside. 
I'll  be  out  there  in  a  little  while. 
'Cause  you  sec  rain  reminds  me  of  you. 
And  everything  has  turned  to  you. 

("Give  You  My  Lovin") 

The  listener  cannot  help  but  share 
the  intense  sadness  and  devotion  that  the 
song  conveys. 

Roback  has  surpassed  his  ear- 
lier work  with  OPAL  to  create  a  richer, 
more  inviting  sound.  Sandoval  does 
more  than  her  part  in  presenting  her 
simple,  yet  thoughtful  lyrics  with  her 
warm  and  beautiful  voice.  Although  a 
couple  of  tracks  sound  a  bit  too  grinding, 
overall  the  project  is  a  trippy  excursion 
into  unconscious  beauty.  Hopefully 
Roback  isn't  too  tired  of  the  music  busi- 
ness to  continue  with  this  soulfully  char- 
ismatic revelation. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 
$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 

t   -■•'■  i  <■■■■■      ,   it  rtrw  nuwfenul  A    .:   ,  .,•     I  ...  i.,,..  ;.,  . ,  ..•      , 

No  rood  exchange. 

I  nldop  I 

■  ■■■■-  ■       '  ■  n  ,     . 


■-JJ.:  *•  lt»  ,.W 
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Man  on  the  street  ****************************** 


23  £U  El 


compiled  by  Meredith  Walker 

If  you  could  be  any  song  from 
the  1970's  -  Which  one  would  you  be 
and  why? 

Adam  Adams:  Le  Freak  (  Chic); 
Because  it's  the  best  song  that  Chic  ever 
wrote. 

Trey  Morrison:  American  Top  40; 
1970-79  ( Casey  Kascm);  Because  I  like 
to  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground  and  keep 
reaching  for  the  stars. 


Curt  Cloninger:  Good  Times 
(Chic);  Because  THAT'S  me  best  song 
they  ever  wrole. 

Jim  Balcom:  Anything  played  at 
the  Regal  Beagle;  Because  I  always 
dreamt  of  sharing  a  cold  one  with  Mr. 
Furley  there. 

Billy  Lieder:  I'm  Alive  (  Electric 
Light  Orchestra);  Because  I  AM  ALIVE 
DAMMIT! 


Molly  Hood:  Dancing  Queen 
(ABBA  )  ;  Because  this  song  inspired 
me  to  flatten  my  stomach  and  tone  my 
thighs. 

Betsy  Yeckel:  Shake,  Shake, 
Shake  (K.C.  &  The  Sunshine  Band)  ; 
Because  Tiffany's  remake  taught  me  to 
appreciate  the  original  artist's  version. 

Kit  Walsh:  The  theme  from  the 
Dukes  of  Hazzard;  Because  Carter 
Knobel  and  I  used  to  sit  there  and  pretend 
we  were  Luke  Duke  and  Boss  Hogg, 
respectively. 


Iska  Hoole  &  Julia  Daniel:  Co- 
pacabana  (Barry  Manillow);  Because  the 
storyline  was  so  intriguing. 

Elizabeth  Temple:  Da  Doo  Run 
Run  (Shaun  Cassidy);  Because  it  in- 
spired me  to  become  the  talented  dancer 
I  am  today. 

NateSandstrom:  Macho  Man 
(The  Village  People  );  Because  that's 
what  I've  always  dreamed  of  becoming. 


"Hair"  Revisited:  Timothy  Leary  Meets  J.  Crew 


by  Nathanael  Sandstrom 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January 
in  the  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety  first 
year  of  this,  the  common  era,  I  travelled 
along  with  several  of  my  peers  the  fifty 
odd  miles  from  this  safe  mountain  retreat 
south  to  the  thriving  metropolis  of  Chat- 
tanooga to  experience  a  reprisal  of  the 
sensational,  sensibility-shocking,  con- 
troversial theatre  event  of  the  late  sixties. 
I  went  to  be  a  part  of  the  heritage  of 
common  man.  I  went  to  be  slapped  in  the 
face  by  various  bared  body  parts  flaunted 
and  flung  in  a  touring  production  of 
"Hair". 

I  returned  some  two  hours  later 
with  little  more  than  slight  indigestion 
resulting  primarily  from  the  greasy,  not 
quite  Oak  Terrace-  quality  food  of  a  little 
neon  diner  called  Nikki's,  disappointed 
in  both  the  theatrical  production  and  the 
mystique  surrounding  it. 

The  hippies  who  once  lived 
"Hair"  had  by  now  cut  their  hair  and 
shaped  it  with  mousse.  They  poured  out 
in  droves  driving  BMW's,  Saabs,  and 
any  variety  of  Mini  Vans  in  order  to 


laugh  at  a  life  they  could  not  relive. 

The  show  catered  to  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  just  a  wig,  covering  up  the 
high-society  perms  of  our  materialistic, 
self-centered,  me-firsl  generation.  You 
would  think  that  at  least  the  show's  anti- 
war message  would  have  rung  true,  but  it 
loo  fell  to  the  floor  like  so  many  un- 
washed curls  in  styling  salons  all  over 
the  country  not  loo  many  years  ago,  to  be 
swept  under  a  rug  along  with  all  those 
other  ideals. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  pro- 
duction can  be  laid  on  the  adaptations 
made  for  a  tour.  The  cast  was  scaled 
down  for  convenience,  and  the  set  of  any 
louring  show  must  be  simple  and  easy  to 
move.  The  Tivoli  Theatre,  where  the 
performance  was  held,  itself  is  fantastic 
in  its  renovated  state.  But  for  a  show  the 
likes  of  "Hair",  it  is  far  and  away  too 
clean  and  ornate.  Watching  "Hair"  in  the 
Tivoli  is  somewhat  akin  to  watching 
mud  wrestling  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  B.C.,  or  any  comparable  structure. 

To  add  to  the  awkwardness,  the 
sound  system  was  absolutely  awful.  The 
entire  show  was  amplified  and  mixed  in 


Artaudian  style.  You  couldn't  under- 
stand a  woid  the  cast  sang.  Perhaps  this 
was  intentional,  but  I  think  probably  not. 

The  actors  were  filled  with 
unbounded  energy,  and  they  really 
seemed  to  enjoy  performing  the  show, 
but  any  feeling  of  authenticity  on  their 
part  was  wholly  and  utterly  absent.  It 
was  fun,  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not 
sorry  I  went,  but  I  went  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons.  Or  maybe  the  right  ones,  and 
that's  why  it  remains  disappointing  de- 
spite the  fun. 

However,  even  had  the  produc- 
tion been  astounding  and  the  acting  in- 
credible, the  show  is  not  what  it  once 
was.  The  ten  seconds  or  so  of  nudity  on 
the  stage  no  longer  shock  even  a  14  year 
old  boy.  The  language  is  commonplace. 
I  hear  it  in  classes  and  lunch  and  when  I 
baby-sit  the  kids  down  the  street 

The  wonderful,  magical  cloud 
surrounding  drug  use  has  turned  into 
smoke  from  the  fires  of  hell.  Sex  is  once 
again  supposed  to  be  monogamous,  but 
for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  We  haven't 
experienced  war  enough  to  relate  to  the 
protests  acted  out  on  the  stage.    We 


haven't  really  experienced  war  at  all, 
and  are  not  likely  to  in  the  way  that  the 
public  did  in  1968.  We  cannot  empa- 
thize with  the  main  character's  dilemma 
over  the  draft,  and  I  don't  think  we  will 
be  able  to  soon.  I  certainly  hope  not. 

The  Yuppies  of  today  laugh  at 
the  long  haired  Hippies  they  used  to  be. 
The  Hippies  of  today  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  characters  we  see  on  the 
stage,  and  probably  never  hope  to.  "Hair" 
is  no  longer  shocking,  and  it  no  longer 
has  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  counter- 
culture of  the  nation. 

"Hair"  is  dead  as  a  social  com- 
mentary; today  it's  a  museum  piece.  That 
is  too  bad,  for  it  points  to  either  a  lack  of 
any  counter-cultural  movement  worth 
its  salt,  or  an  inability  in  contemporary 
theatre  to  capture  it  on  stage.  Perhaps  it 
points  to  both.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  hope 
that  "Hair,"  despite  its  death  as  a  living 
piece  of  theatre,  contains  yet  a  spark  of 
its  former  energy  that  can  still  inspire  us 
today,  if  not  to  burn  our  as  yet  non- 
existent draft  cards,  at  least  to  ponder  the 
devastating  consequences  of  war  and 
our  own  role  in  a  society  at  war. 
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Sewanee  Loses  Friend  and  Former  Coach 


By  Bill  Hamner 

News  Editor 

Lon  S.  Vamell,  former 
basketball  coach  for  the  Uni- 
versity died  on  17  February  1991 
at  the  age  of  77  following  a 
lengthy  struggle  with  cancer.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  of  51 
years,  Kalhryn,  a  daughter,  and 
three  sons. 

Varnell  served  as  head 
coach  at  the  University  from 
1948  until  1970.  Having  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Bethel 
College  and  Southern  Method- 
ist University's  Perkins  School 
of  Theology,  Vamell  coached 


high-school  and  college  basket- 
ball at  Bethel,  SMU,  and  the 
University  of  Kentucky  before 
he  took  the  coaching  position  at 
The  University  of  the  South. 

In  1951,  Varnell  be- 
came the  first  American  college 
coach  to  tour  Europe  with  a 
basketball  team.  He  led  the 
Sewanee  Tigers  through  four- 
teen countries  in  three  months, 
winning  53  of  the  57  games  they 
played. 

Varnell  involved  him- 
self in  a  number  of  diverse 
endeavors.  In  addition  to  his 
coaching,  he  also  worked  ass  a 
Methodist  minister,  coal  mine 


operator,  car  dealer,  political 
campaign  manager,  lumber 
dealer  in  central  America,  and 
entertainment  promoter. 

In  1948  Varnell  was 
responsible  for  bringing  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters  into  the 
South  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
gained  for  them  the  opportunity 
to  play  in  Atlanta  before  the 
South 's  first  integrated  audi- 
ence. He  was  also  important  in 
the  promotion  of  such  enter- 
tainers as  Elvis  Presley,  Barry 
Manilow,  the  Statler  Brothers, 
Barbara  Mandrell,  Bill  Cosby, 
the  Rolling  Stones,  Neil  Dia- 
mond, Liberace,  and  Ann  Mur- 


Financial  Aid  Feels 
Strain  on  Budget 

Need  Blind  Admissions  Under  Question 


by  John  David  Rhodes 

Editor 

The  University's  fi- 
nancial aid  program  is  under  in- 
creasing pressure  to  continue  its 
current  level  of  functioning.  In 
a  recent  interview,  however,  Dr. 
Frederick  Croom,  Provost  of  the 
University,  downplayed  the  fear 
that  the  University  may  have  to 
abandon  its  longstanding  need- 
blind  admissions  policy. 

"At  this  point  I  don't 
see  any  threat  to  our  current 
financial  aid  program." 

The  stress  which  the 
financial  aid  program  is  feeling 
stems  from  two  nation-wide 
economic  trends.  The  average 
family  contribution  to  a 
student's  undergraduate  educa- 
tion has  dropped  $600  from  the 


previous  year's  figure.  As  well, 
the  federal  government  has  not 
increased  its  funding  of  higher 
education  since  1980. 

From  the  1989-90  to 
1990-91  school  years  the 
University's  budget  for  finan- 
cial aid  experienced  a  13.7% 
increase.  An  increase  of  10.51% 
to  the  current  budget  has  been 
proposed  for  the  next  school 
year. 

Many  students  in  the 
College  fear  that  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  need-blind  admis- 
sions policy  may  severely  dam- 
age the  University's  ability  to 
attract  qualified  students  and 
harm  the  school's  academic 
integrity.  Croom  agreed  that  a 
suspension  of  the  policy  would 
"be  very  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  the  students  we  can 


attract  and  counter  to  the  phi- 
losophy that  Sewanee  has  set." 

At  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing on  Feb.  18,  the  Student  Life 
Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  discussed  the  question 
of  changing  the  need-blind  pol- 
icy. Thomas  Dupree,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  insisted  that  "need- 
blind"  is  only  a  definition  and 
that  the  University  may  hon- 
estly retain  its  need-blind  status 
by  redetermining  a  definition  of 
the  term. 

When  asked  about  the 
University's  financial  wellbeing, 
Croom  stated  that  the  "institu- 
tion as  a  whole  is  financially 
healthy."  Croom  cited  the  fact 
that  the  University  has  main- 
tained a  balanced  budget  for  13 
years  in  a  row  and  has  seen  an 
increase  in  endowment  of  10% 
per  year. 


ray. 

Vamell  also  served  as 
the  sole  promoter  of  Lawrence 
Welk  for  the  last  20  years  that 
Welk  entertained  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Welk 
company's  board  of  directors. 

On  19  December  1991, 
before  his  death  The  Associated 
Alumni  of  The  University  of  the 
South  honored  Vamell  for  his 
years  of  service. 

"Although  he's  been 
away  from  coaching  for  over  20 
years,  Coach  Vamell's  love  for 
(he  university  has  continued  to 
grow.  He  always  shared  so  much 
of  himself  with  others,  and  that's 


one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
people  have  such  respect  for 
him,"  said  Robert  N.  Rust,  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
Allentown,  Penn.,  and  former 
player  under  Vamell. 

The  family  received 
friends  Monday,  18  February, 
at  Convocation  Hall  in  Sewanee, 
Tn.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Tuesday,  19  February,  at 
2:00p.m.  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

The  family  requests 
that  memorials  be  made  to  the 
Lon  Vamell  Scholarship  Fund 
at  The  University  of  the  South 
or  to  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. 


"Young  man  catching  snowflakes   with  mouth":  a  vanitas  theme 
Chardin  forgot  to  paint.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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University  Receives 
Large    Art  Donation 


THf  LEMON  FAIR. 


UNIVERSITY  AVE,SEU/\;JEE,TE/v»/. 37375 

Hoo«s:  II  Art    K»    s"Pm    moMO*x  TV.fcoujh  s«-TuW>*y 


by  Ashley  Heyer 

/tow  Sto^f 

A  collection  of  135 
works  by  modem  painter  Harry 
Kidd  have  recently  been  donated 
to  the  University's  permanent 
collection. 

Kidd,  who  was  con- 
sidered "Philadelphia's  most 
contemporary  individual  mod- 
ernist" in  the  1930's,  has  works 
in  the  permanent  collections 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  and  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  The  University's 
collection  is  the  largest  single 
collection  of  his  work  and  con- 
sists of  oils,  lithographs,  water- 
colors,  gauches  and  cancels. 

Mrs.  Edith  Kidd,  the 
late  Kidd's  wife,  donated  the 
paintings  late  last  year.  In  late 
September  she  wrote  a  letter  to 


Ihe  University  asking  if  it  was 
interested  in  Kidd's  painungs. 
After  reviewing  a  set  of  slides  of 
the  works,  the  University  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  the  paint- 
ings were  delivered  over  Christ- 
mas Break.  Currently,  they  are 
in  storage  and  being  catalogued 
by  the  Art  Gallery. 

Along  with  Ihe  paint- 
ings, two  suitcases  full  of  Kidd's 
personal  documents  were  do- 
nated, making  the  collection 
very  valuable  for  research  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  known  why  the 
collection  was  donated  to  Se- 
wanee, however  Kidd  was  good 
friends  with  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, donor  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars to  Ihe  University  following 
his  own  death  in  1985. 

Kidd's  work  is  not 
widely  known,  but  it  is  of  great 
art  historical  value  because  it 


represents  the  major  trends  in 
painting  during  the  1930's  and 
1940's  such  as  cubism  and  sur- 
realism. 

Kidd  used  bright  color 
schemes  and  painted  a  number 
of  representational  portraits. 
The  University's  collection 
contains  a  number  of  portraits 
of  his  wife  Edith.  His  more 
famous  portraits  include  a  por- 
trait of  Senator  Fells'  daughter 
and  one  of  Emily  Balch.  The 
Balch  portrait  hung  for  years  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  Balch's  mother 
established  the  chair  in  the 
English  Department  there  first 
held  by  William  Faulkner. 

The  Art  Gallery  is 
planning  an  exhibit  of  the  Kidd 
collection  in  the  fall  of  1991  or 
winter  of  1992. 


Funding  Sought  for 
Fine  Arts  Building 


by  Robert  Mercer 

News  Staff 

Currently  a  committee, 
composed  of  members  of  the 
faculty  the  administration,  is 
drawing  up  plans  for  a  proposal 
to  obtain  a  grant  for  a  new  fine 
arts  building. 

The  committee, 
chaired  by  David  Lumpkins,  will 
hire  an  architect  to  develop  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  building. 
The  plan  will  then  be  submitted 
to  the  Olin  Foundation,  a  chari- 
table organization  which  gives 
money  for  the  construction  of 
collegiate  math-science  build- 
ings, fine  arts  buildings,  and 
libraries. 

If  Ihe  proposal  is  ac- 
cepted, the  foundation  will 
supply  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  project — an  estimated  5 


million  dollars.  If  the  founda- 
tion rejects  the  proposal,  con- 
struction of  the  building  cannot 
be  possible  without  other  out- 
side funding. 

The  committee  has 
proposed  a  building  site  between 
Gailor  and  McCrady  Halls,  by 
which  a  quasi-quadrangle  con- 
figuration would  be  created. 
Since  the  building  would  ex- 
lend  across  what  is  now  St. 
Augustine's  Ave.,  the  road 
would  be  redesigned  lo  reach  a 
dead  end  in  front  of  Gailor  Hall. 
In  their  long-range  plans,  the 
committee  is  considering  replac- 
ing the  parking  lot  behind  Gailor 
with  a  pedestrian  path. 

It  is  expected  that  the 
new  building  will  provide  more 
classroom  and  studio  space, 
including  a  large  lecture  room 
with  about  100  seats  and  two 
smaller  lecture  rooms  with  about 
35  seats  each. 
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Clear  Cutting  Proposal  Threatens  Environment 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

News  Slaff 

Questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  construction  of 
four  chip  mills  proposed  by  four 
regional  businesses.  The  busi- 
nesses plan  to  build  the  mills  in 
a  relatively  small  area  between 
Nickajack  and  Guntersville 
Lakes,  where  they  will  collec- 
tively clearcut  approximately 
two  million  tons  of  green  hard- 
wood chips  per  year. 

The  distance  between 
the  four  chip  mills  whose  appli- 
cations for  construction  permits 
have  been  submitted  to  TVA 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  recently  provoked 
much  discussion  between  envi- 
ronmental advocates  and  com- 
pany officials. 


Dong-Hae  Pulp  of 
Alabama,  Inc.  of  Birmingham; 
Parker  Towing  Company  of 
Tuscaloosa;  and  Canal  Chip 
Corporation  of  Butler,  Ala  are 
interested  in  locating  their  fa- 
cilities on  the  banks  of  Gun- 
tersville Lake.  Boise  Cascade 
Corporation  of  Jackson,  Ala  has 
submitted  a  proposal  to  TVA 
for  a  location  near  South  Pitts- 
burg. All  the  companies  are 
awaiting  permits  to  begin  build- 
ing their  facilities.  If  permits 
are  granted,  they  will  hire  con- 
tractors with  timber  harvesters 
to  appropriate  the  lands  from 
private  owners. 

Due  to  public  concern 
over  the  proposals,  two  public 
meetings  have  been  held,  one  in 
Bridgeport,  Ala.  and  one  in 
South  Pittsburg.    After  each 
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meeting,  TVA  honored  a  20  day 
comment  period.  This  comment 
period  has  been  extended  until 
an  environmental  assessment  is 
provided  for  those  who  met  in 
South  Pittsburg.  During  the 
comment  period,  citizens  are 
invited  to  write  to  TVA  to  voice 
their  opinions  about  the  chip 
mill  project 

"They  are  basically 
inviting  industry  in  to  just  rape 
and  pillage  the  land,"said  loan 
Thomas,  a  Sewanee  resident 
who  attended  the  South  Pius- 
burg  meeting. 

"I  wish  they  would 
consider  what  they  are  about  to 
do  and  realize  that  it  is  not  that 
easy.  Most  of  these  companies 
have  chopped  up  every  tree  in 
Seattle  and  now  they  have  come 
here  to  destroy  our  forests.  They 
are  going  to  keep  going  until 
there  is  not  a  stick  left  on  the 
planet,"  commented  Thomas. 

TVA  Chief  Forester 
Larry  Hamner  said  that  most  of 
the  concern  about  the  chip  mills 
has  arisen  because  the  four  pro- 
posed sites  are  so  close  to  one 
another.  He  said  that  the  envi- 
ronmental assessment  will  be 


an  on-site  impact  study  and  will 
be  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  soon  as 
TVA  has  the  opportunity  to 
complete  it 

"I  think  what  the  pub- 
lic is  interested  in  is  an  off-site 
environmental  impact  study. 
We  are  still  examining  that  as  an 
option  but  will  most  likely  be 
forced  lo  conduct  that  on  pri- 
vately owned  land  which  may 
be  an  obstacle,"  added  Hamner. 
"There  is  always  talk 
about  prospective  sites  for  chip 
mills.  Any  industry  that  chooses 
to  locate  along  the  Tennessee 
River  has  to  get  a  permit  from  us 
as  well  as  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,"  said  John  Doty, 
Communications  Specialist  for 
TVA. 

Doty  stated  that  if  the 
companies  are  issued  permits, 
they  will  locate  their  facilities 
and  hire  about  fifteen  people  to 
man  each  office.  The  compa- 
nies will  then  contract  timber 
harvesters  to  supply  them  with 
the  wood.  Most  of  the  land  is 
privately  owned  and  the  people 
will  have  to  make  the  decision 


as  to  whether  or  not  to  sell  their 
trees. 

Mary  Davis,  member 
of  Save  Our  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains (SOCM),  said  that  she 
would  like  to  see  an  environ- 
mental impact  study  conducted 
to  investigate  whether  or  not 
chip  mills  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  region. 

"It  would  be  nice  if 
they  could  make  recycling  plants 
instead  of  chip  mill  factories. 
Barges  could  carry  glass,  paper, 
and  aluminum  instead  of  dead 
trees,"  said  "Railroad"  Bill 
Crescenzo,  environmental  ad- 
vocate. 

"It  was  the  most 
wonderful  environmental  show- 
case I  have  ever  seen.  The  people 
who  supported  the  chip  mills 
were  foresters  and  company 
officials  who  had  no  idea  of  the 
global  implications.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  people  were 
against  the  mills,  and  every  one 
of  those  people  was  very  in- 
formed and  educated  about  his 
position.  I  left  with  a  wonderful 
feeling  but  not  much  hope  that 
we  could  stop  the  mills,"  said 
Thomas. 
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Conservative  College  Review  Commends  Sewanee 


By   BUI  1  lam  nor 
News  Editor 

The  National  Review 
College  Guide,  a  recently  pub- 
lished volume  which  has  laken 
a  conservative  stand  in  deter- 
mining the  lop  fifty  colleges  in 
America,  has  included  The 
University  of  the  South  in  its  list 
of  preferred  learning  institu- 
tions. 

"The  editors  and  their 
advisors  join  in  warning  against 
fashionable  developments  in 
many  colleges  and  universities 
of  illustrious  name  and  influ- 
ence. Most  of  these  are  missing 
from  this  selection  of  fifty.  This 
is  not  because  you  cannot  get  a 
good  education  at  Harvard,  but 
because  you  can  graduate  from 
Harvard  without  getting  a  good 
education,  and  this  much  sim- 
ply is  not  so  of  the  institutions 


here  described,"  says  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  author  of  the 
volume's  introduction. 

Buckley  delineates 
precisely  the  rigid  criteria  for 
colleges  in  The  National  Re- 
view College  Guide  .  The  ideal 
undergraduate  situation  visual- 
ized by  the  Guide  is  an  intimate 
community  of  academic  excel- 
lence. 

"We  sec  in  America 
the  'land-grant'  Universities, 
originally  chartered  for  techni- 
cal experlisc(cspccialfy  agricul- 
ture and  engineering);  the 
'German'  universities,  oriented 
to  high  technical  research;  and 
the  'English'  universities,  de- 
signed to  graduate  well  rounded 
scholars.  The  schools  we  prefer 
arc  almost  universally  on  the 
English  model,"   says  Buckley. 

The  editors  of  the 
Guide  agree  on  the  criteria  which 


make  an  academic  Utopia  The 
institution  must  have  a  faculty 
of  professors  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber, readily  available  to  their 
students.  The  editors  also  pre- 
fer a  quality  core  liberal  arts 
curriculum  which  respects  the 
traditions  of  Western  society. 

The  curriculum  must 
closely  follow  the  ancient  mod- 
els of  the  trivium:  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  also  the 
quadrivium:  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, music,  and  astronomy. 

Finally,  the  Guide's 
editors  insist  on  an  intellectual 
environment,  fostered  by  the 
interaction  among  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  and 
community  members. 

The  editors  are  critical 
of  schools  in  which  graduate- 
students  arc  allowed  to  "prac- 
tice on"  introductory  level 
undergraduate  classes,  in  favor 


of  institutions  in  which  full 
professors  teach  most  of  the 
courses. 

In  the  last  section  of 
the  volume,  "The  Editors 
Choose,"  Charles  Sykes,  a  chief 
editor  of  the  review,  chooses 
three  colleges  to  which  he  would 
apply  if  he  were  a  college-bound 
high-school  senior,  and  The 
University  of  the  South  is  among 
them. 

The  editors  note  the 
comments  of  a  noteworthy  Brit- 
ish historian,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
who  was  impressed  by  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  the 
University. 

"The  University  of  the 
South  fruitfully  combines  the 
best  features  of  both  the  English 
and  the  American  educational 
systems,"  says  Toynbee. 

"We  agree,  and  so  we 
cannot  make  any  attempt  to 


conceal  our  enthusiasm  for  a 
school  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  remarkable  in- 
stitutions in  the  country,"  says 
Buckley  in  his  response  to 
Toynbee's  comment  about  the 
University. 

The  other  Universties 
which  Sykes  chooses  are  St. 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

"I  think  my  17-year  old 
counterpart  would  be  inspired 
by  the  rigor  of  St.  John's.  And 
after  a  sojourn  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, the  summer  after  high 
school  graduation,  I  know  I 
would  enjoy  the  ambience  at 
Sewanee,"  says  Sykes. 

Sykes  also  points  out 
the  words  of  New  York  Tunes' 
Edward  Fiske,  who  stated  sim- 
ply that  Sewanee  is  "a 
conservative's  paradise  and  an 
activist's  nightmare." 


Now  you  can  afford  to  dream  in  color. 


Apple  introduces  the  Macintosh 


If  you  thought  thai  finding  a  color 
Macintosh"  system  you  could  afford 
was  just  a  dream,  then  the  new,  affordable  Macintosh  I.C  is  a  dream 
come  true. 

The  Macintosh  LC  is  rich  in  color.  Unlike  many  computers  that  can  display 
only  16  coll  >rs  at  t  >nce,  the  Macintosh  LC  expands  your  palette  to  256  colors.  ' 
It  also  comes  with  a  microphone  and  new  sound-input  technology  that  lets 
you  personalize  your  work  by  adding  voice  or  other  sounds. 

like  every  Macintosh  computer,  the  LC  is  easy  to  set  up  and  easy  to 
master.  And  it  runs  thousands  of  available  applications  that  all  work  in  the 
same,  ( 1  insistent  waj    so  once  you've  learned  one  program,  you're  well 
on  your  way  to  learning  them  all.  The  Macintosh  I.C  even  lets  you  share  infi  it- 
m.ttu  in  v,  nh  someone  who  uses  a  different  type  of  computer-thanks  to 
the  \  ersatile  Apple"  SuperDrive"  which  can  read  from  and  write  to  Macintosh, 
MS-DOS.  OS  2,  and  Apple  11  floppy  disks. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Macintosh  LC  and  see  what  it  gives  you.Then  pinch 
yourself.  It's  better  than  a  dream -it's  a  Macintosh. 


For  more  information  visit  or  call 

Academic  Computing 

Wood  Labs,  Room  137 

598-1362 


^W 


f|    Tlie  power  to  be  your  best!" 
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Attorney  to  Address 
War's  Effects  on 
Environment 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

News  Staff 

Environmental  attorney 
Albert  Bates  will  lecture  to  stu- 
dents and  community  members 
on  "Oilfield  Winter  Saddam's 
Secret  Weapon?"  in  the 
Bishop's  Common  Large 
Lounge  at  7:00  p.m.,  Marchfi 
rst  Bates,  the  author  of  Climate 
in  Crisis  and  director  of 
PLENTY  USA's  environmental 
law  project,  The  Natural  Rights 
Center,  plans  to  discuss  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  on  flora  and  fauna.  His 
focus  will  be  on  the  environ- 


mental repercussions  of  land, 
air,  and  water  destruction. 

Bates  will  also  be  address- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the 
ECO-Justice  Committee  of  the 
Cumberland  Center  for  Justice 
and  Peace,  March  2. 

Bates  is  also  a  member  of 
the  general  council  to  PLENTY 
USA  and  The  Farm's  Third 
World  Relief  and  Development 
Organization;  Director  of 
PLENTY'S  Natural  Rights 
Center,  a  public  interest  law 
project;  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Natural  Rights  Newslet- 
ter. 


<V/c\A^--   •   •    •    •    •  'j  /y>\.  ..^v. 


P  LACE.       "TO  CALL 


YOUR       _QWN 


SHENANIGANS 

Open  11:30  a.m.-ll:30  p.m.    Mon-Sat 

Tuesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 

Sunday  Brunch  10-2 


Noted  Critic  and 
Scholar  Litz  to 
Deliver  Lecture 


News  Staff 

A.  Walton  Litz, 
Holmes  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, will  present  a  lecture  titled 
"The  Meaning  of  Literary 
Modernism"  in  Convocation 
Hall  at  4:30  p.m.  March  7.  The 
lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dent Forum. 

Litz  was  George  East- 
man Visiting  Professor  at  Ox- 
ford University  in  1989-90  and 
edited  Personae:  The  Poems  of 


Ezra  Pound  and  James  Joyce: 
Poems  and  Shorter  Writings, 
two  of  his  many  contributions 
to  modernist  scholarship.  He 
also  served  as  a  judge  for  the 
Booker  Award,  given  annually 
for  the  best  novel  of  the  year  by 
an  author  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  former  British  colo- 
nies, excluding  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  General  Edi- 
tor for  three  volumes  of  the 
Scribners  American  Writers 
series. 


University  Lectures 
Sponsors  Talk  on 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis 


News  Staff 

Richard  Ned  Lebow  will 
present  a  lecture,  "The  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis — New  Revela- 
tions, New  Lessons  for  To- 
day," in  Convocation  Hall  at 
4:30  p.m.  Feb.  28.  His  lecture 
is  the  newest  installment  in  the 
University  Lectures  Series. 

Lebow,  Director  of 
the  Peace  Studies  Program  at 
Cornell  University,  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  colloquium  on 
the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis 
which  included  American  and 
Soviet  decisionmakers  in- 
volved in  the  crisis,  and  he  has 
written  extensively  on  crisis 
prevention  and  management, 
East- West  relations  and  U.S. 
and  Soviet  security  policy.  His 
most  recent  book,  Nuclear 
Crisis  Management:  A  Dan- 
gerous Illusion,  examines  the 
psychological  factors  which 


can  affect  crisis  decisionmak- 
ing. 

Before  joining  the 
Cornell  faculty  as  Professor  of 
Government,  Lebow  was  pro- 
fessor of  Strategy  at  the  Bolo- 
gna Center  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of 
Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies, taught  at  the  National  War 
College,  was  a  research  fellow 
at  the  Naval  War  college  and  at 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  was  Scholar-in-Resi- 
dence  at  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  He  has  also 
held  visiting  positions  in  Swit- 
zerland, Canada,  Germany  and 
Denmark. 
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OPINION 


Are  We  Just  Playing 
Dress  Up? 

Each  of  us  on  this  campus  made  a  decision  sometime  in  our  pasts  to  come  to  Sewanee. 
Through  the  haze  of  what  we  have  seen  and  done  since  we  came  here ,i  doubt  if  many  of  us  can 
remember  why  we  made  mat  decision.  The  literature  (hat  the  admissions  office  disseminates— 
literature  we  all  received-played  some  part,  however  large  or  small,  in  our  decision  to  come  here. 
The  admissions  material,  in  fact,  plays  a  large  role  in  defining  the  University  to  the  outside  world. 
Its  version  of  Sewanee  is  the  version  that  either  attracts  or  repels  prospective  students  to  come  here. 
A  recent  survey  of  the  current  assortment  of  admissions  material-glossy  viewbooks,  brochures, 
videos,  elc-gave  me  some  understanding  of  just  what  type  of  an  image  it  is  that  we  are  projecting 
to  prospective  students  and  to  the  outside  world. 

The  viewbook,  the  basic  admissions  mailing,  has  changed  Blue  from  the  way  it  looked 
when  I  applied  to  Sewanee  three  years  ago.  The  same  colorful  pictures  that  I  remember  as  an 
applicant  adorn  its  pages  now,  painting  a  vision  of  a  Sewanee  that  appears  painfully  stuck  in  the 
early  1980's.  A  picture  that  is  somewhat  new  shows  three  gowned  students  marching  to  the 
cross—an  eerie  and  surreal  image,  the  likes  of  which  1  have  (thankfully)  never  witnessed  in  my 
three  years  here.  The  book  is  filled  with  pictures  of  students  in  gowns,  coats,  ties  and  dresses,  while 
a  few  informal  "action"  shots  of  students  in  casual  clothes  dot  an  occasional  page.  Everyone  looks 
happy  and  white,  which,  happiness  aside,  is  fundamentally  and  unfortunately  true. 

The  "Video  Visit"  which  is  sent  to  prospective  students  and  shown  at  admissions 
gatherings  in  high  schools  repeats  the  missteps  of  the  viewbook  in  a  dreadfully  amateurish 
spectacle  of  filmmaking.  The  sweeping  opening  shots  of  Sewanee  taken  from  a  helicopter  only 
prove  mat  Sewanee  doesn't  look  good  from  the  air.  Back  on  the  ground  we  see  the  familiar  coats 
and  ties,  and  the  same  black  woman  appears  three  different  times.  The  voice-over  effusively 
describes  the  ccntrality  of  Sewanee  dogs  to  life  on  the  mountain.  Sewanee  dogs?  I 'don't  seem  ■ 
to  remember  those. 

;  "The'  video's  emphasis  on  the  University's  Christian  inflnence  is  so  heavy  and  unclear, 
one  prospective  student,  upon  viewing  the  "Visit,"  asked  if  rwn-Christians  could  attend  Sewanee. 
The  "Visit"  as  well  stresses  our  strong  ties  with  Oxford,  a  relationship  it  describes  as  having  a 
"profound  influence"  on  Sewanee  and  her  "age-old  customs," 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  by  all  this  is  that  the  University's  approach  to  admissions— how 
we  self  ourselves — is  archaic.  1  am  aware  that  plans  are  underway  to  improve  and  update  the 
admissions  materia),  but  it's  not  the  age  of  the  photographs  that  concerns  mei-it  is  the  <wtmoded 
philosophical  approach  of  the  materials  to  attract  students. 

By  emphasizing  Sewanee's  "age  old"  traditions,  the  admissions  material  sells  the  school 
as  a  cultural  oddity,  which,  in  some  ways,  it  is.  But  this  emphasis  succeeds  only  in  making 
Sewanee  look  quaint  Calling  Oxford's  influence  on  Sewanee  "profound"  stretches  the  truth  a  bit. 
Yes,  we  do  wear  gowns,  and  a  few  buildings  constructed  around  the  turn  of  the  century  vaguely 
resemble  some  buildings  at  Oxford,  but  that's  about  it.  More  to  the  point,  what  is  a  high  school 
student  who  is  trying  to  decide  between  Sewanee  and  Davidson  going  to  care  about  our  Oxonian 
ties,  feeble  as  the$  are? 

The  people  who  are  going  to  come  to  Sewanee  because  we  wear  nice  clothes  and  gowns 
to  class  are  generally  people  who  already  are  well  acquainted  with  the  school  and  hs  traditions. 
The  people,  though,  that  our  cunent  admissions  approach  misses  are  those  who  are  interested  in 
an  academic  intellectual  community,  students  who  think  that  "good"  schools  exist  only  in  the 
northeast. 

The  nature  of  our  admissions  material  raises  the  question  of  how  the  University  defines 
itself.  Is  Sewanee  a  play  of  cute  manners  and  nice  wardrobes  with  a  decent  college  serving  as  a 
backdrop,  or  is  it  a  vital  intellectual  community  with  a  cogent  reverence  for  tradition,  custom,  and 
symbol?  The  admissions  material,  by  focusing  on  Sewanee's  quainmess,  seems  to  suggest  the 
former  alternative.  This  question  needs  to  be  addressed  not  only  in  admissions,  but  in  all  areas 
of  University  decision  making.  The  implications  of  this  question  will  seriously  affect  our  ability 
to  attract  to  Sewanee  students  who  are  worthy  of  the  education  she  offers. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

University  Should  Commit 
Itself  to  Ministries  Position 


JOHN  DAVID  RHODES 


To  the  Editor 

I  am  writing  to  inform 
you  that  the  position  of  Coordi- 
nator of  Outreach  Ministries  is 
not  going  to  be  funded  for  next 
year.  I  believe  this  is  an  incred- 
ible mistake.  Most  of  us  who 
have  benefitted  from  this  pro- 
gram just  assumed  that  the 
Chapel  or  University  would 
continue  funding  this  position. 
Those  of  us  on  the  Task  Force 
[on  Undergraduate  Life  at 
Sewanee  in  the  1990s]  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  position  that 
we  thought  there  were  no  ques- 
tions about  its  necessity.  Un- 
fortunately, our  assumptions 
were  incorrect. 

The  Chapel  is  hiring 
an  ordained  person  to  assist  in 
the  counseling  and  other  vital 
duties  in  the  Chapel.  This  is 
understandable,  as  the  chaplains 
now  have  an  overwhelming 
load.  I  am  in  no  way  against  the 
hiring  of  a  new  individual  to 
help  with  these  aspects.  The 
problem  is  that  by  not  having  a 
Coordinator  of  Outreach  Min- 
istries we  are  literally  taking  the 
"outreach"  out  of  Outreach 
Ministries.  We  claim  that  this  is 
a  Christian  university,  but  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of 
being  a  Christian  is  reaching  out 
and  helping  others.  Suppos- 
edly, this  new  person  on  the 
Chapel  staff  is  going  to  assist  in 
outreach.  This  makes  me  a  little 
nervous,  because  it  sounds  like 
an  administrative  role  and  not  a 
"go  put  a  roof  on  a  house"  role. 
Right  now  we  have  a  position 
that  allows  an  individual  to  go 
out  on  almost  any  afternoon  and 
paint,  build,  clean,  learn,  live 
and  love.  The  new  individual  is 
not  going  to  have  the  time  to  go 
and  change  the  world  in  this 
way.  This  is  not  an  either-or 
situation;  we  need  both  posi- 
tions. 


The  actions  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Outreach  Min- 
istries epitomize  what  we  as 
human  beings  are  called  to  do. 
We  are  not  to  sit  on  this  beauti- 
ful mountain  and  seclude  our- 
selves in  the  euphoria  of  aca- 
demics, admiring  our  new  side- 
walks, street  lights,  and  flower 
beds.  Students  can  stay  here  for 
four  years  and  have  an  incred- 
ible, yet,  in  my  opinion,  incom- 
plete academic  experience.  You 
must  get  out  of  the  academic 
setting  and  get  dirty  to  learn 
about  the  world.  Students  can 
learn  more  about  life  by  spend- 
ing an  afternoon  in  Tracy  City 
than  four  years  of  Anthropol- 
ogy classes  can  ever  teach  you. 
Academics  are  why  we  are  on 
this  mountain,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  means  of  learning.  It 
seems  that  the  University  would 
like  to  be  a  role  model  and  show 
the  students  what  is  really  im- 
portant in  our  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  this  community,  but  the 
University's  actions  are  incon- 
gment  with  the  goals  they  pro- 
fess. 

What  has  been  said  are 
one-sided  reasons  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  position.  Another 
aspect  that  we  need  to  consider 
is  that  of  the  families  and  lives 
that  have  been  touched  by  this 
ministry.  We  have  been  blessed 
by  knowing  these  families,  but 
they  are  also  thankful  for  the 
work  fostered  by  the  position. 
The  actions  of  this  position  have 
-not  just  fixed  leaky  roofs, 
painted  houses,  added  rooms, 
panelled  rooms,  laid  linoleum, 
built  a  playhouse,  and  painted 
an  orphanage  in  Jamaica  The 
Coordinator  of  Outreach  Min- 
istries has  provided  a  critical 
link  from  this  University  to  the 
community  and  has  broken 
barriers  that  had  seemed  inde- 
structible. The  services  are  a 
means  of  the  Outreach  Ministry 

continued  on  page  7 
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OPINION 


Miss  America's  Speech  A  Crowning  Insult 


by  Mary  Grace  Gibbs 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

On  a  Wednesday  night 
of  two  weeks  ago,  I  went  to  hear 
Kaye  Lani  Rae  Rafko-Wilson, 
Miss  America  1988,  speak  to 
the  campus  as  part  of  the  Se- 
wanee  Conference  on  Women 
1991.  I  went  prepared.  Note- 
book in  hand  and  number  two 
pencil  tucked  behind  the  ear,  I 
waited  eagerly  for  the  first  few 
words  to  drop  from  her  lips  like 
so  much  shark  bait  to  feed  my 
"enlightened"  feminist  judg- 
ment on  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  as 
bimbo  extraordinaire. 

I  came  away  contused, 
saddened,  and  disappointed. 
Disappointed  because  my  jour- 
nalistic venom  found  no  suit- 
able victim  in  the  sweet,  inse- 
cure, and  feckless  young  woman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  podium. 
Saddened  because  somewhere 
inside  my  crusty  cynicism  I  had 
hoped  for  something  better,  or 
at  least  not  so  embarrassing. 
And  confused  because  I  failed 
to  understand  why  the  organiz- 


ers of  the  1991  Conference  chose 
the  holder  of  a  title  that  by  its 
very  nature  reinforces  subservi- 
ent female  roles  and  implies  a 
derivation  of  feminine  self-es- 
teem from  value  judgments 
imposed  by  others.  They  chose 
a  woman  who  two  years  ago 
dressed  up  in  a  swimsuit  and 
hula-danced  for  millions  of 
viewers,  and  then  two  weeks 
ago  told  us  that  this  apprecia- 
tion gave  her  the  self-confidence 
and  acceptance  she  needed  so 
desperately.  By  implication,  the 
women  who  attended  her  speech 
were  urged  to  seek  it  the  same 
way. 

The  fact  is  that  Ms. 
Rafko-Wilson  was  chosen  for 
her  name  recognition  —  a  rec- 
ognition which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  her  accomplishments, 
however  formidable,  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  That  certainly 
was  not  her  nurse's  uniform  she 
was  wearing  in  the  publicity 
posters  strewn  across  campus. 
She  protested  vigorously  that 
the  "crown"  of  Miss  America 
was  a  gift,  a  platform  that  al- 


lowed her  to  gain  the  ear  of 
America.  But  not  once  in  her 
speech  of  over  an  hour  (for  much 
of  which  she  managed,  with 
admirable  skill,  to  teeter  on  the 
brink  of  tears)  did  she  refer  to 
her  profession  other  than  anec- 
dotally.  She  did  not  share  with 
us  her  vision  of  modem  health 
care  or  women's  roles  within  it. 
Nor  did  she  disclose  just  what 
she  has  done  with  this  platform 
other  than  visit  China,  Sin- 
gapore, Australia,  President 
Bush,  a  collection  of  CEOs,  and 
"Our  Holy  Father". 

And  whose  fault  is  this, 
you  ask?  The  answer  —  none 
other  than  the  organizers  of  the 
conference.  Believe  it  or  not 
(these  jaded  ears  tend  to  believe 
it),  they  specifically  requested 
Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  to  address 
her  life  experiences  focusing  on 
her  Miss  America  title  rather 
than  her  health  care  goals.  Ap- 
parently, in  the  opinion  of  the 
organizers,  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson's 
fulfillment  of  her  longtime  goal 
of  opening  a  hospice  just  isn't 
grand  enough  to  command  our 


Letters  to  the  Editor,  cont. 

and  not  an  end. 

I  believe  the  Univer- 
sity or  the  Chapel  should  con- 
tinue what  it  has  begun.  It  is 
almost  worse  to  discontinue  this 
outreach  than  never  to  have  had 
it  at  all.  The  ball  is  rolling  now, 
and  we  should  not  stop  it.  If  the 
funding  is  not  in  the  University 
budget  for  next  year,  then  we 
need  to  find  the  money  else- 
where. It  has  taken  two  years  to 
develop  this  positive  link  be- 
tween the  University  and  the 
community,  and  it  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  to  sever  this  tie. 
I  can  guarantee  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  Sewanee 
had  a  family  from  Tracy  City, 
linked  through  Outreach  Minis- 
tries, come  to  an  ordination  at 
All  Saints',  as  did  the  McElroy 
family  for  John  Heck's  ordina- 
tion.   This  is  symbolic  of  the 


incredible  impact  this  ministry 
has  had  and  the  strong  ties  this 
position  is  capable  of  making. 
This  position  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  a  liberal  arts  education, 
especially  at  a  Christian  univer- 
sity, and  I  hope  we  can  continue 
what  we  have  begun. 

Sncerely, 
Amy-Beth  Skelton 

Actor  Takes 

Issue  With 

Review 

To  the  editor 

Al  Jolson  advised  ac- 
tors not  to  read  bad  reviews: 
"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  But 
Jolie  never  addressed  the  issue 
of  receiving  a  favorable  notice 
from  a  poor  critic.  Such  a  pre- 


attention.  Such  an  unwilling- 
ness to  showcase  the  middle-of- 
the-road  accomplishments  of 
women  as  well  as  the  earth- 
shattering  ones  reveals  a  deep- 
seated  insecurity  about  the  po- 
sition of  women.  By  forcing 
Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  to  don  her 
tiara  again,  the  organizers  be- 
trayed the  whole  purpose  of  this 
conference. 

The  second  question  is, 
why  invite  her  in  the  first  place? 
Even  with  limited  funding,  other 
options  were  available.  Surely 
the  organizers  were  aware  of 
these  options  and  yet  they  shied 
away  from  inviting  a  more  out- 
spoken academic  or  writer  of 
less  fame  but,  perhaps,  more 
substance.  By  peddling  the  Miss 
America  tide  and  the  Rafko- 
Wilson  name,  the  organizers 
effectively  sent  the  message  that 
it  is  not  what  you  accomplish 
but  what  your  title  is  that  counts. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to 
quote  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  her- 
self. "No  one  listened  to  Kaye 
Lani  Rae  Rafko,  student  nurse. 


Now  everyone  listens  to  Kaye 
Lani  Rae  Rafko,  Miss  America 
1988."  By  her  own  admission, 
being  Miss  America  was  some- 
thing she  never  wanted  to  do; 
she  simply  wanted  the  money 
and  needed  the  platform.  She 
believed  that  to  be  heard  in 
American  society,  she  needed 
to  squeeze  herself  into  an  alien 
and  uncomfortable  role.  You 
would  think  we  could  leave  this 
kind  of  role-playing  far  behind. 
You  would  think  all  women 
could  stand  up  and  say,  "This  is 
what  I  stand  for  and  I  won't 
wear  a  tiara  or  a  slinky  lace 
dress  to  force  you  to  listen  to 
me."  Women  on  this  campus 
and  in  this  country  have  earned 
the  right  to  be  listened  to. 

That  is  why  hearing 
Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  speak  was 
not  so  much  offensive  as  it  was 
irrelevant  to  the  condition  of 
women  today.  The  biggest  blow 
to  the  1991  Sewanee  Confer- 
ence on  Women  was  not  Ms. 
Rafko-Wilson's  speech;  it  was 
her  presence. 


dicament  faced  me  on  January 
1 1 ,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Purple 
and  Michael  Dunaway's  "The 
Future  is  Now:  Purple  Masque's 
On  the  Verge"  I  know  I  should 
not  have  expected  truly  enlight- 
ened comment  in  the  tradition 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  but  I 
certainly  never  expected  such  a 
vague,  sophomoric,  uninformed 
article  masquerading  as  theatri- 
cal criticism. 

Mr.  Dunaway's  first 
bone  of  contention  finds  itself 
wedged  in  the  casting,  in  which 
"problems  inevitably  arise  when 
one  of  the  three  women  [Mary, 
played  by  Karen  Pelfrey]  is 
considerably  older  in  the  pro- 
duction and  not  in  the  script." 
Interesting  proposition,  and  it 
might  have  some  weight  if  it 
were  not  completely  untrue.  In 
fact,  the  script  gives  no  infor- 
mation on  the  exact  ages  of  any 
of  the  characters,  but  it  does  say 


that  "Mary  is  the  oldest"  Nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  Dunaway  frowns 
on  "this  type  of  casting,"  this 
radical  process  of  placing  the 
eldest  actress  in  the  eldest  role. 
True,  Ms.  Pelfrey  does  have  a 
few  years  on  Ms.  Hayward  and 
Ms.  Gibbs,  but  I  doubt  the  dra- 
matic effect  was  that  of  Dame 
Peggy  Ashcroft  amidst  the 
Doublemint  twins.  Mr.  Dun- 
away  also  finds  fault  in  Ms. 
Pelfrey's  tendency  "to  stick  out 
on  stage  when  the  three  women 
are  interacting."  Evidently, 
distinguishable  characterization 
and  stage  presence  are  planks  in 
the  eye  of  dramatic  success. 
Maybe  in  a  crowd  scene,  Mr. 
Dunaway,  but  in  a  trio?  I,  for 
one,  prefer  to  be  able  to  tell  my 
Gonerils  and  Regans  from  my 
Cordelias. 

After  speaking  of  the 
show's  occasional  "heavy- 
handedness,"  of  which  he  offers 


nary  an  example,  Mr.  Dunaway 
moves  on  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  not  only  my  per- 
formance in  On  the  Verge  but 
also,  I  gather,  my  rather  fre- 
quent "seemingly  monotypic 
movement."  I  will  accept  this 
criticism  in  the  most  construc- 
tive of  terms  the  moment  I  real- 
ize whether  Mr.  Dunaway 
means 

1)  He  suspects  my  move- 
ment may  be  monotypic,  but  is 
not  sure. 

2)  My  movement  appears 
monotypic,  but  is  not. 

3)  My  movement  is  not 
only  monotypic,  but  also  ap- 
pears to  be  monotypic. 

4)  All  of  the  above. 

5)  None  of  the  above. 

Mr.  Dunaway  is  never- 
theless extremely  kind  to  me  in 
his  review,  kind  to  the  point  of 
creating  meaningless  adjectives 
continued  on  page  8 
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OPINION 


Kiam  Needs 
Lesson  in  Humor 


by  Kit  Walsh 

Sports  Editor 

More  controversy  over 
women  sportswrilers'  right  lo 
conduct  interviews  in  profes- 
sional male  sports  locker  rooms 
surfaced  last  week.  New  Eng- 
land Patriots  owner,  Victor 
Kiam,  cracked  a  joke  which 
went  something  along  the  lines 
of,  "what  do  the  Iraqis  and  Lisa 
Olson  have  in  common?  They 
both  have  seen  a  Patriot  mis- 
sile up  close."  The  joke  was  in 
reference  to  Olson,  the  female 
sportswriter  involved  in  an 
incident  last  season  in  which  a 
Patriot  player  facetiously  con- 
sented to  her  request  for  an  in- 
terview inside  the  locker  room. 
The  player  approached  Olson 
stark  naked  and  agreed  to  an- 
swer any  of  her  questions. 

It  seems  only  logical 
that  as  the  owner  of  a  high- 
profile  franchise  Kiam  would 
not  complicate  an  already  vola- 
tile situation  by  putting  the 
entire  National  Football 
League  in  a  bad  light.  With  the 
sports  world  finally  rid  of  no- 
torious baseball  owner  George 
Steinbrenner,  famous  for  his 
similarly  controversial  and 
immature  actions,  it  seems  that 
the  same  arrogance  in  a  new 
figure  of  high  visibility  is 
making  up  for  the  banished 
Steinbrenner. 

Because  of  Kiam's 
ridiculous  action,  the  contro- 


versy over  whether  or  not 
women  reporters  should  be  al- 
lowed in  male  locker  rooms  is 
once  again  in  the  debate  spot- 
light. In  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue at  hand — Kiam's  remark- 
thc  argument  about  locker 
room  interviews  which  sparked 
it  is  really  irrelevant.  Person- 
ally, I  tend  lo  agree  with  every- 
one in  the  Patriots '  organiza- 
tion who  became  angered  by 
Olson's  insistence  that  she  was 
being  discriminated  against 
and  I  propose  that  all  inter- 
views be  given  outside  the 
locker  room.  In  any  case,  once 
again,  the  American  sports 
world  is  having  to  deal  with 
senseless,  childlike  amies  from 
one  of  its  supposed  leaders. 

Kiam's  telling  of  such 
a  tasteless  joke  in  light  of  all 
that  has  happened  regarding 
this  issue  certainly  underlines 
his  ignorance.  If  anyone  is 
going  to  emerge  as  a  role  model 
for  this  steroid-ridden,  arbitra- 
tion-weary world  of  profes- 
sional sports,  maybe  we  need 
to  crack  down  on  the  people  at 
the  lop  of  it  all.  Kiam  needs 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
his  position —  you  would  think 
he  could  spend  more  of  his 
time  trying  to  improve  the 
status  of  a  team  which  has  been 
an  embarrassment  to  the 
League  rather  than  further 
embarrassing  his  entire  organi- 
zation. 


Letters  to  the  Editor,  cont 

("cheesy")  to  describe  a  charac- 
ter I  portrayed.  The  inventive 
encomiast  then  switches  to  the 
non  sequitur:  "There's  no 
Hamlet-style  introspection  here 
[thank  goodness  for  that;  such 
introspection  might  have  been 
monotypically  cheesy,  or  at  least 
have  seemed  to  be],  just  hilarity 
and  surprises,  which  are  exactiy 


what  the  roles  is  are  [sic]  in- 
tended to  accomplish."  I'm  sure 
[playwright]  Mr.  [Eric]  Over- 
myer  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
this  revelation;  it  certainly  is 
news  to  me. 

Next,  Mr.  Dunaway 
takes  inductive  reasoning  miles 
past  its  extreme:  'The  major 
flaw  in  Gibbs'  performance  is 
universal  in  the  production  and 
should  therefore  perhaps  [lovely 


phrasing]  be  attributed  to  the 
director."  This  wonderful  logic 
applied  in  a  similar  vein  might 
give  one  cause  to  proclaim,  "the 
poor  writing  in  Mr.  Dunaway's 
previous  sentence  is  character- 
istic of  his  entire  article  and, 
thus,  is  the  fault  of  his  editor." 
One  could  say  this,  but  it  would 
not  be  true;  Mr.  Dunaway's 
writing  is  no  one's  fault  but  his 
own.  And  what  of  Ms.  Gibbs' 
"flaw"?  According  to  our  logi- 
cian, "the  women  act  and  inter- 
act much  too  much  like  1990 
women,  too  little  like  the  Victo- 
rian women  they  are  supposed 
lo  be."  Well,  how  are  Victorian 
women  supposed  to  behave? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dunaway  was 
expecting  the  Bronte  sisters, 
scribbling  away  at  their  master- 
pieces for  two  hours.  Gadzooks, 
what  a  fascinating  evening  of 
theatre  that  might  have  been! 
Again,  I  direct  Mr.  Dunaway  to 
the  script  he  claims  to  know  so 
well:  "The  ladies  are  Ameri- 
cans," albeit  in  Victorian  times 
and  dress.  What  Mr.  Dunaway 
means  by  "Victorian  resolve"  is 
indeed  a  mystery,  but  it  is  un- 


The  Editorial  staff  of 
the  Puiple  kindly 
encourages  you  to: 

1.  Wear  the  dress  code  only 
at  your  leisure. 

2.  Tell  limericks  at  inoppor- 
tune moments. 

3.  Bear  insults  gracefully. 

4.  Take  fashion  risks. 

5.  Cherish  stolen  moments. 

6.  Reconsider  Brooke 
Shields  as  a  dramatic 
actress. 

7.  Put  that  spring  in  your 
step. 

8.  Think  globally,  act 
retarded. 

9.  Adopt  a  more  urban 
attitude. 

10.  Above  all  else,  buy 
American. 

ECCE  QUAM  BONUM 


doubtedly  patronizing.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  in  history  when 
all  women  behaved  in  the  same 
manner?  This  "Victorian  re- 
solve" sounds  right  out  of  The 
Stepford  Wives.  Thus,  rather 
than  a  flaw  in  Ms.  Gibbs'  act- 
ing, there  is  a  flaw  in  Mr. 
Dunaway's  reasoning,  and  that 
flaw  certainly  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  play's  director.  (This 
director,  unnamed  in  Mr. 
Dunaway's  article,  is,  in  fact, 
Peter  Smith.  Another  mystery 
solved.) 

Extolling  the  talents  of 
Ms.  Hayward,  Mr.  Dunaway 
almost  runs  afroth  at  the  mouth 
with  praise.  While  there  is  no 
question  that  Ms.  Hayward  is  an 
extremely  talented  actress,  Mr. 
Dunaway's  descriptions  of  her 
performance  are,  to  say  the  least, 
interesting:  "heating  up  the 
stage,"  "writhing,"  "riding  a 
horse  astride,"  and  most  nota- 
bly, "frustratedly  spouting."  I 
need  hardly  point  out  what  Mr. 
Dunaway — probably  uncon- 
sciously— is  actually  reviewing 
here. 

A  set  which  expanded 


the  stage  into  the  audience, 
contained  a  rising  and  falling 
rope  bridge,  and  included  sev- 
eral intricate  pieces  of  running 
scenery  is  described  as  "master- 
fully simple."  Mr.  Dunaway 
also  described  the  lighting, 
which  included  numerous  fol- 
low-spot cues,  slide  projections, 
and  over  one  hundred  main  light- 
ing cues  as  "artfully  simple." 
As  simplicity  is  evidently  some- 
thing to  strive  for,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  Mr. 
Dunaway's  knowledge  of  the- 
atrical scenography  and  light- 
ing design  is,  well,  painfully 
simple. 

A  labyrinthine  critique 
of  the  costumes  is  next:  "Itha 
Dom's  beautiful  costumes  fit  so 
well  that  they  are  hardly  notice- 
able until  consciously  consid- 
ered." Ten  dollars  to  the  first 
wag  who  deciphers  this  gem. 
Without  asking  Mr.  Dunaway 
how  one  might  notice  some- 
thing by  unconsciously  consid- 
ering it,  I  have  a  much  more 
urgent  question:  Did  we  actu- 
ally appear  unclothed  while  Mr. 
Continued  on  page  9 
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OPINION 


Something  Out  of  Something 


by  Curt  Cloninger 

Feature  Columnist 

What  follows  is  the 
afore-promised  Milli  Vanilli 
article.  Share  it  with  your 
friends.  Tease  animals.  You 
won't  want  to  put  it  down. 

I.    We  are  not  accidental 
gods. 

Somebody  somewhere 
once  said,  "Creativity  is  the  art 
of  forgetting  the  source  of  one's 
ideas."  By  this  definition,  most 
artists  and  intellectuals  of  our 
day  are  profoundly  'creative,' 
for  they  have  forgotten  God. 
With  God  out  of  the  way,  crea- 
tive genius  Oscar  Wilde  is  free 
to  cleverly  quip,  "life  imitates 
art"  To  Wilde,  the  human  artist 
and  the  creator  god  are  one  and 
the  same.  Wilde  writes  a  play 
about  Rolf,  a  grumpy  old  bank 
teller  with  a  mole  on  his  fore- 
head, and  throughout  London, 
grumpy  old  mole-headed  bank 
tellers  named  Rolf  begin  crop- 
ping up  in  droves.  Nietzsche 
writes  that  God  is  dead,  and 
shortly  thereafter  God  dies. 
Color  me  sensible,  but  I  doubt 
that  writers  control  the  world 
like  this.  Either  God  exists  or  he 
doesn't.  My  personal  views  on 
the  matter  affect  his  existence 
(or  lack  thereof)  not  one  bit. 

Actually,  Wilde's  the- 
ory is  correct  in  one  sense. 
Although  life  itself  does  not 
imitate  art,  the  media  does.  And 
some  of  us,  in  turn,  imitate  the 
media.  But  let  us  not  confuse 
this  vague  chain  of  causal  delu- 
sion with  reality.    In  reality. 


Oscar  Wilde  himself  came  from 
somewhere.  Where  did  Oscar 
come  from?  Did  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  (fellow  creative  pseudo- 
god)  dream  Oscar  into  existence. 
Gee,  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

Some  brainy  types 
who  know  better  might  say  that 
Oscar  evolved  from  a  lump  of 
clay  that  one  day  got  up  and 
started  moving  around  because 
of  some  electrical  thing  that 
happened  somewhen  .  But 
where  did  the  clay  come  from? 
"Well,  a  long  time  ago,  there 
was  this  random  explosion 
which  created  everything.  This 
explosion  was  really  huge  and  it 
made  a  loud  noise,  so  we  call  it 
"The  Big  Bang.'  We've  got  a 
theory  about  it  called  "The  Big 
Bang  Theory.'"  Yes,  probably. 
If  you  and  I  and  Oscar 
exist  because  of  some  random 
accident,  then  how  on  earth  are 
we  able  to  paint  and  sing  and 
weep  and  feel  and  think  and 
create?  "Well,  Curt,  you  nar- 
row-minded fanatical  curmudg- 
eon, that's  just  the  way  it  is.  No 
one  knows  how  we  got  this 
power,  but  this  power  we  do 
got.  It  comes  from  within,  and 
mine  is  stronger  than  yours 
because  I  won  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Poetry  Competition,  and 
you  didn't" 

One  of  the  reasons  we 
want  God  out  of  our  way  is  so 
that  we  can  take  personal  credit 
for  all  of  the  clever  things  we 
do.  But  credit  rarely  divvies  up 
as  neatly  as  we  would  like.  For 
instance  —  consider  the  omni- 
present song,  "Girl  U  Know  It's 
True"  by  the  immortal  Milli 


Vanilli.  The  words  to  "Girl  U 
Know  It's  True"  are  written  by 
some  little  known  gas  station 
attendant  from  Nebraskansas. 
Its  beat  is  stolen  from  LL  Cool  J 
(IX  himself  stole  the  beat  from 
the  Roachfords).  Milli  Vanilli 
barely  speak  English,  they  have 
fake  hair,  and  they  lip-synch. 

Gushingly,  and  to  the 
utter  dismay  of  an  entire  nation, 
it  is  recendy  discovered  that  the 
two  guys  in  Milli  Vanilli  aren't 
really  Milli  Vanilli  at  all.  That 
is,  they  aren't  really  the  ones 
singing  on  the  Milli  Vanilli 
album.  Someone  else  sings  on 
the  album.  The  real  Milli  Va- 
nilli are  someone  else.  Much 
media  disapproval  occurs.  Who 
are  Milli  Vanilli?  What  is  Milli 
Vanilli?   Who  gels  the  credit? 

My  quesdon  is,  who 
cares?  "What  do  you  have  that 
you  did  not  receive?  And  if  you 
did  receive  it,  why  do  you  boast 
as  though  you  did  not"  (I 
Corinthians  4:7).  We  are  mak- 
ing art  for  the  approval  of  oth- 
ers. We  are  living  our  lives  for 
the  approval  of  others.  Let's 
stop  showing  off  and  start  wor- 
shipping God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow. 

II.  We  are  feathers  on  the 
breath  of  God. 

"By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  the  heavens  were  made, 
and  all  their  hosts  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth.  He  gathered  the 
waters  of  the  sea  in  a  bottle;  he 
put  the  deeps  in  storehouses. 
Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord, 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 


stand  in  awe  of  him!  For  he 
spoke,  and  it  came  to  be;  he 
commanded,  and  it  stood  forth" 
(Psalm  33:6-9). 

We  are  not  God.  God 
is  God.  We  did  not  make  the 
universe.  God  made  the  uni- 
verse. We  did  not  make  our- 
selves. God  made  us.  He  is  the 
potter,  and  we  are  the  clay.  We 
are  the  work  of  his  hands.  Is  it 
possible  for  man  alone  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing?  No. 
"What  has  been  is  what  will  be, 
and  what  has  been  done  is  what 
will  be  done;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  Is  there 
a  thing  of  which  it  is  said,  'See, 
this  is  new?'  It  has  been  already 
in  the  ages  before  us"  (Ecclesi- 
asles  1:9-10).  Therefore  rise  up 
out  of  the  subways,  ye  salmon- 
wielding  performance  artists, 
and  heed  the  words  of  the 
twelfth-century  composer/poet/ 
child  of  God,  Hildegard  of  Bin- 
gen — 

"Listen:  there  was  once 
a  king  sitting  on  his  throne. 
Around  him  stood  great  and 
wonderfully  beautiful  columns 
ornamented  with  ivory,  bearing 
the  banners  of  the  king  with 
great  honour..  Then  it  pleased 
the  king  to  raise  a  small  feather 
from  the  ground  and  he  com- 
manded it  to  fly.  The  feather 
flew,  not  because  of  anything  in 
itself  but  because  the  air  bore  it 
along.  Thus  am  I." 

Hildegard  not  only 
wrote  for  God;  she  was  written 
through  by  God.  She  was  not 
writing  to  be  "creative."  She 
was  not  seeking  critical  ap- 


proval. Hildegard  was  seeking, 
both  in  her  art  and  in  her  life,  to 
know  God  and  to  make  him 
known.  In  Christopher  Page's 
words,  "[Hildegard's  songs]  are 
so  profoundly  motivated  by 
[her]  devotional  life,  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  she  is  ex- 
ploring music  and  poetry 
through  spirituality,  or  vice- 
versa." 

Music,  poetry,  and  art 
are  tools  through  which  the  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness  of  God 
can  be  viscerally  experienced. 
If  I  use  art  as  a  means  to  glorify 
myself,  then  I  am  taking  the 
paintbrush  of  the  Lord  and  plac- 
ing it  into  the  hands  of  Satan.  If 
I  have  sex  outside  of  marriage  I 
am  doing  the  same  thing.  Un- 
less I  use  God's  gifts  for  God's 
purposes,  I  pervert  his  plan  and 
I  defile  myself,  and  I  waste  my 
time.  Without  God,  our  lives 
are  vain  parades.  We  each  have 
only  one  life,  and  who  we  live  it 
for  is  up  to  us.  "Then  choose 
this  day  whom  you  will 
serve,.. .but  as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord" 
(Joshua  24:15). 

111.  Summary  and  Prayer. 
Let's  not  get  big  heads. 
"Neither  he  who  plants  nor  he 
who  waters  is  anything,  but  only 
God  who  gives  the  growth"  (I 
Corinthians  3:7).  Father  God, 
thank  you  for  loving  us  so  much. 
Shine  the  light  of  your  son  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
read  this,  and  set  them  on  fire 
with  a  desire  to  know  and  love 
you,  the  one  true  God. 


Letters  to  the  Editor,  cont 

Dunaway  laboriously  ratioci- 
nated, finally  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  wear- 
ing costumes  (and  not  only 
costumes,  mind  you,  but  beauti- 
ful ones  that  fit  well)? 

Concluding  with  an 
obscure  reference  to  an  asinine 
song  lyric — "the  future's  so 
bright,   I   gotta   [sic]   wear 


shades" — with  which  he  pre- 
dictably concurs,  Mr.  Dunaway 
ends  his  unfocussed  review  in  a 
base  colloquial  quagmire.  Judg- 
ing by  the  quality  of  his  piece,  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Dunaway  was 
not  actually  wearing  a  blindfold 
during  the  performance,  as  sun- 
glasses do  allow  some  vision, 
even  in  a  darkened  theatre. 

I  hope  this  letter  will 


not  be  viewed  as  a  reactionary 
dose  of  vitriol  by  a  dissatisfied 
actor  with  a  personal  axe  to 
grind.  It  is  noL  It  is,  rather,  an 
indictment  of  the  risible  "the- 
atre criticism"  practiced  by  Mr. 
Dunaway  and  numerous  other 
"critics"  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  sort  of  specious  jour- 
nalist fails  to  realize  that  criti- 
cism, like  theatre,  is  an  art  which 


must  be  cultivated  and  continu- 
ally practiced;  it  is  not  a  trait 
acquired  by  the  simple  act  of 
hearing  a  symphony,  reading  a 
book,  or  seeing  a  play.  Goethe 
wished  "the  stage  were  as  nar- 
row as  the  wire  of  a  tightrope 
dancer,  so  that  no  incompetent 
would  dare  step  upon  it"  In 
theatrical  criticism,  that  tight- 
rope has  expanded  to  the  size  of 


an  eight-lane  highway.  Let  us 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  insightful 
writing,  that  this  highway  will 
quickly  narrow  ahead. 


Very  truly  yours, 
Richard  M.  HJatki,  Jr. 
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SPORTS 


Comeback  Victories  Highlight  Sewanee  Winning  Streak 


by  Michael  "Gonzo"  Wayne 

Basketball  Correspondent 

It  was  the  Andy 
Zureick  show  Feb.  8-9,  when 
Trinity  University  of  San  Anto- 
nio came  to  Juhan  Gymnasium 
to  play  two  men's  basketball 
games  against  the  woeful  4-14 
Tigers.  With  seconds  to  go  in 
both  the  Friday  night  and  Satur- 
day night  games,  "Ice"  Zureick 
canned  three-point  field  goals 
to  put  Sewanee  ahead  for  victo- 
ries. These  games  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  devastating  win 
against  Rsk  College,  bringing 
the  Tigers'  winning  streak  to 
three  games.  Unfortunately, 
Sewanee  stalled  at  home  against 
Maryville  College  Feb.  3,  end- 
ing its  only  winning  streak  of 
the  season. 

Last  year  the  Tigers 
travelled  to  San  Antonio  for  a 
four-  day,  two-game  road  trip 
against  Trinity.  The  hungry 
Tigers  devoured  Trinity,  beat- 
ing them  badly  in  both  games. 
This  year,  Trinity  hoped  for 
different  results  in  Sewanee  for 
four  days. 

Starting  games  "flat" 
or  without  intensity  has  become 
one  of  the  Tigers'  trademarks 
this  season,  and  the  first  game 
against  Trinity  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  Tigers  finished  the 
first  half  of  basketball  down  42- 
21,  having  committed  17  turn- 
overs in  the  first  half  alone.  Kit 
Walsh,  Sewanee's  leading 
scorer  this  year  with  26  points 
per  game,  had  only  four  points 
at  halftime.  The  second  half  of 
play,  however,  produced  an 
uncharacteristic,  fantastic  fin- 
ish for  the  Tigers. 

With  3:50  left  in  regu- 
lation play,  the  Tigers  had  only 
cut  Trinity's  halftime  lead  by 
five  points  and  trailed  by  16. 
They  were  able  to  pressure  Trin- 
ity and  capitalize  on  their  mis- 
lakes,  however,  hitting  a  pleth- 
ora of  three-pointers  down  the 
stretch.  The  late  second-half 
rally  was  spurred  on  by  two  late 


three-point  field  goals  by  Walsh, 
who  poured  in  27  second-half 
points  to  end  the  game  with  31, 
a  three-pointer  by  David  Zago- 
ria  and  a  steal  by  Zagoria  to  set 
up  the  winning  shot.  With  six 
seconds  left  on  the  clock  and  the 
Tigers  down  by  two  points, 
"IceCube"  Zureick  received  a 
pass  deep  behind  the  three-point 
line  and,  with  one  quick  stroke, 
let  the  ball  fly.  Some  say  it  was 
a  bad  shot,  but  nobody  really 
cares  when  the  ball  streaks 
through  the  bottom  of  the  net. 
Zureick's  three-pointer  won  the 
game  for  the  Tigers,  who  had 
trailed  throughout  the  game  until 
that  point,  and  finalized  the 
team's  late  comeback.  The  new 
and  improved  David  Zagoria, 
who  had  just  recovered  from  a 
nerve  bruise,  also  deserves 
mention  for  contributing  20 
points  and  13  rebounds  to  the 
effort. 

The  following  evening 
the  Tigers  again  played  host  to 
Trinity.  They  picked  up  from 
where  they  left  off  the  previous 
night,  playing  a  solid  first  half 
of  basketball  and  going  into  the 
locker  room  with  a  14-point 
halftime  lead.  The  Tigers  con- 
tinued to  play  well  until  there 
were  approximately  eight  min- 
utes left  in  the  game. 

The  biggest  problem 
plaguing  the  team  this  year  is  its 
lack  of  mental  prowess.  The 
Tigers  have  repeatedly  let  games 
slip  away,  not  due  to  their  lack 
of  talent,  but  because  of  mental 
errors  and  laziness.  All  season 
they  have  remained  inconsis- 
tent when  trying  to  dictate  the 
tempo  of  games. 

Even  though  Sewanee 
allowed  Trinity  to  claw  its  way 
back  into  the  game,  the  Tigers 
mounted,  for  the  second  night 
in  a  row,  late  heroics.  With  1:20 
left  in  the  game  Trinity  took  a 
four-point  lead  and  looked  to 
win  its  first  meeting  against 
Sewanee  in  its  last  four  attempts. 
Zureick,  however,  was  not  going 
to  let  it  happen.    With  35  sec- 


onds to  go  in  regulation  and 
Trinity  with  the  ball  and  up  by 
two  points,  "Ice"  played  lough, 
straight  up  man-to-man  defense 
against  a  Trinity  guard,  who 
waited  for  a  pass  from  a  team- 
mate. The  pass  came,  but  "Ice" 
anticipated  and  was  too  quick. 
He  stole  the  pass,  took  off  down 
court  and  once  again,  remem- 
bering the  events  of  the  previ- 
ous night,  let  the  ball  fly  from 
behind  the  three-point  line.  It 
was  one  of  those  shots  that  goes 
up   and   the   crowd   shouts, 

"N0...N0...N0...N0 Yes!!!" 

Nothing  but  net!  The  Tigers 
went  up  by  one  point  and  went 
on  to  win  their  second  game  in  a 
row. 

For  the  first  time  this 
season  it  looked  like  the  Tigers 
were  playing  consistent  basket- 
ball. After  the  two  home  wins 
against  Trinity,  they  travelled  to 
Nashville  to  play  the  Fisk  Col- 
lege Bulldogs.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  be- 
tween the  Tigers  and  confer- 
ence rival  Fisk.  After  the  open- 
ing tip  there  appeared  no  doubt 
that  Fisk  should  have  never 
showed  up  to  play.  The  Tigers 
went  into  the  locker  room  with 
a  thirty-point  halftime  lead, 
which  expanded  to  over  forty 
points  by  the  end  of  the  game. 
The  game  maiked  the  best  all- 
around  performance  of  the  team 
this  year.  On  both  the  offensive 
and  defensive  ends  of  the  court, 
the  Tigers  played  with  intensity 
and  focus,  scoring  over  100 
points  and  holding  Fisk  to  under 
70.  Fisk  was  also  held  to  a 
pitiful  0-for-14  shooting  night 
from  three-point  land. 

While  the  Tigers  fi- 
nally put  together  a  winning 
streak  worth  noting,  they  lost  a 
member  of  the  team  to  injury  in 
the  process.  John  Richards 
suffered  a  fractured  left  hand 
and  will  miss  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  His  absence  was  felt 
against  the  Maryville  Scots, 
whom  the  Tigers  faced  at  home 
Feb.  18. 


Maryville,  who  had 
defeated  the  Tigers  by  nine 
points  in  Knoxville  earlier  in 
the  season,  came  into  Juhan 
Gymnasium  ranked  18th  in  the 
NCAA's  Division  III.  With 
three  straight  wins  and  an  im- 
pressive performance  at  the 
Scots'  gym  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, the  Tigers  appeared  ready 
to  roll  against  Maryville  at  home. 
After  an  average  performance 
in  the  first  half  of  the  game, 
Sewanee's  season-long  troub- 
les became  all  too  prevalent 
when  they  lapsed  back  into  their 
old  ways  of  making  errant 
passes,  missing  easy  lay-ups  and 
playing  sloppy  defense.  The 
Tigers'  first — and,  most  likely, 
last — winning  streak  of  the 


season  came  to  an  abrupt  halt 
when  Maryville  dominated  the 
last  10  minutes  of  the  ball  game. 
The  Tigers  fell  to  7-15  on  the 
year,  with  games  remaining 
against  Fisk  (at  home  Feb.  20), 
Emory  (away  Feb.  22)  and 
Centre  (home  Feb.   24). 

One  final  and  sad  note: 
Longtime  coach  and  friend  of 
the  University  Lou  Vamell 
passed  away  Feb.  17  at  the  age 
of  77.  Varnell  was  the  head 
men's  basketball  coach  at  Se- 
wanee from  1948  to  1970. 
Although  I  did  not  know  Var- 
nell personally,  I  grew  to  know 
his  overwhelming  character  and 
personality  through  his  friends 
in  Sewanee.  He  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  all  those  who  knew 
him. 


Bert  White  goes  in  for  a  lay  up  against  Maryville  College.  Photo 
by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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SPORTS 


Swim  Season  Drawing  to  a  Positive  Close 


by  David  Adams 

Sports  Sto/f 

As  the  Sewanee  Tigers 
swim  team  moved  into  the  most 
competitive  and  intense  part  of 
its  season,  some  of  the  wind  had 
been  taken  from  its  sails.  After 
overcoming  a  few  midseason 
setbacks,  the  Tigers  retained 
their  composure,  and  they  now 
look  to  their  final  meet  of  the 
season  with  optimism. 

First,  however,  the 
Tigers  were  handed  a  defeat  by 
Georgia  State  in  their  Jan.  26 
meet  in  Atlanta.  Although  the 
swimmers  were  disappointed 
with  the  loss,  the  hard-fought 
match  had  its  highlights.  And 
with  their  only  home  meet 
scheduled  for  Feb.  2  against 
Morehead  State,  the  Tigers, 
returning  to  Sewanee  with  their 
usual  enthusiasm,  were  prepared 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
win.  But  that  opportunity  never 
arrived.  Because  of  recent  cuts 
in  Morehead  State's  swim  team 
budget,  the  Kentucky  team  was 
unable  to  make  the  road  trip, 
and  the  disappointed  Tigers 
earned  a  forfeit  victory.  Then, 
after  a  two  week  layoff,  the 
Tigers  traveled  to  Centre  Col- 
lege and  performed  successfully 
against  Centre,  Berea  College, 
and  Asbury  College. 

Their  duel  with  NCAA 
Division  1-AA  Georgia  State, 
although  marked  with  a  loss, 
failed  to  sway  the  Tigers  from 
their  enthusiastic  and  deter- 
mined path.  The  Sewanee  swim- 
mers were  able  to  lay  claim  to 
several  outstanding  personal 
best  times  and  a  few  key  victo- 
ries that  kept  the  match  com- 
petitive. Still,  the  Tigers  were 
hoping  to  upset  Georgia  State, 
so  the  loss  was  disheartening. 
According  to  Coach  Mary  Kay 
Samko,  "we  went  into  the  meet 
confident  mat  we  could  com- 
pete. We  knew  that  if  they  were 
a  little  bit  off  and  we  were  on, 
then  we  had  a  shot  at  winning." 
Falling  short  by  a  score 
of  92-120,  the  men's  team  fought 


well  with  the  strong  Georgia 
State  squad.  Several  swimmers 
rose  to  the  occasion  of  the  Divi- 
sion I  competition  with  excel- 
lent individual  outings.  Junior 
Hal  Noelke  continued  his  suc- 
cesses with  another  outstanding 
performance.  While  matched 
up  against  one  of  Georgia  State's 
strongest  swimmers  in  each  of 
his  events,  Noelke  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  compete  before  a 
strong  opposition.  He  earned  a 
personal  best  time  in  the  500- 
yard  freestyle  and  a  stunning 
victory  and  personal  best  time 
in  the  100-yard  freestyle. 

With  a  strong  showing 
in  the  100-yard  freestyle,  so- 
phomore Jay  Cato  had  his  best 
outing  of  the  season.  Complet- 
ing the  race  in  56.48  seconds,  he 
sliced  over  two  seconds  off  his 
previous  time.  Senior  Freddie 
Devall  also  performed  well. 
Samko  said  Devall  "swam 
where  we  needed  him,  and  he 
placed  well." 

While  Devall  was  fill- 
ing the  holes,  sophomore  Hayes 
McDonald  scored  a  personal 
best  in  the  200-yard  butterfly. 
But  although  the  Tigers  per- 
formed well  individually,  they 
were  unable  to  match  Georgia 
State's  collective  strength. 

Although  the  under- 
staffed women's  team  suffered 
a  63-112  defeat  to  the  Georgia 
State  women,  the  day  did  not  go 
without  cheer.  The  highlight  of 
the  meet  came  from  senior 
Ashley  O'Neal's  first  collegiate 
victory.  She  earned  it  in  the 
200-yard  butterfly  with  a  per- 
sonal best  time  of  3:13.49,  cut- 
ting 3.24  seconds  from  her  pre- 
vious personal  best  at  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Swimming  and  Diving 
Invitational  (L.A.S.D.I.)  finals 
last  season. 

Sophomore  Libba 
Manning  continues  to  prove  lo 
be  the  key  to  the  women's  team. 
According  to  Samko,  "Libba  has 
become  the  team  leader."  Scor- 
ing personal  best  times  in  the 
200-yard  and  500-yard  frees- 
tyle events,  her  successful  sea- 


son continues.  O'Neal  says 
Manning's  improvement  and 
contribution  this  season  have 
been  "really  impressive." 

While  freshmen  Kris- 
ten  Beise  and  Emily  Tapia  are 
beginning  to  make  their  mark  in 
competition,  junior  Elizabeth 
Temple,  having  returned  from  a 
semester  abroad,  and  senior 
captain  Mary  Reynolds  both  had 
strong,  individual  showings 
against  Georgia  State.  Still,  the 
women's  team  is  limited  in  its 
potential.  With  only  seven 
swimmers,  each  point  they  score 
is  a  point  they  have  earned.  But 
despite  their  present  restricted 
condition,  the  women  continue 
to  perform  well  individually. 

After  losing  to  Geor- 
gia State,  the  Tigers  were  ready 
to  dominate  Morehead  State  in 
Sewanee.  So  the  cancellation, 
although  it  gave  the  Tigers  a 
forfeit  victory,  was  a  psycho- 
logical and  physical  setback. 
There  will  be  no  home  meet  for 
Sewanee  this  semester,  which  is 
particularly  distressing  to  the 
seniors.  And,  because  of  the 
forfeit,  Sewanee  waited  two 
weeks  between  competitions. 

As  they  moved  into 
their  final  regular  season  match, 
the  Tigers  were  hoping  that  the 
layoff  would  not  sway  their 
current  enthusiasm  and  level 
competition.  On  Feb.  9,  Se- 
wanee, once  again,  took  to  the 
road.  They  traveled  to  Centre 
College  in  Danville,  Ky.,  to 
compete  against  Centre,  Berea 
and  Asbury.  The  men's  team 
dominated  the  invitational  by 
emerging  with  a  lopsided  fifty- 
point  victory.  And  for  the 
women,  having  finished  second, 
the  meet  at  Centre  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  as  an  official 
W.I.A.C.  Championship  com- 
petition. 

Although  the  women 
surpassed  Asbury  and  Berea, 
Centre,  a  team  the  Tigers  nor- 
mally dominate,  performed 
exceptionally  well  this  year  to 
earn  the  victory.  The  Centre 
women  scored  several  confer- 


ence record  times  and  won  all 
but  two  events.  Winning  the 
1650-yard  freestyle  and  the  400- 
yard  individual  medley  by  scor- 
ing two  personal  best  times, 
Manning  was  the  only  swim- 
mer able  to  surpass  the  power- 
ful Centre  team.  Along  with 
Manning's  outstanding  per- 
foimance  in  the  400-individual 
medley,  Reynolds,  O'Neal  and 
Beise  all  scored  personal  best 
times  in  the  event. 

Sophomore  Donna 
Sharp,  after  swimming  well  in 
recent  practices,  cut  two  min- 
utes off  her  previous  time  to 
earn  a  personal  best  in  the  1650- 
yard  freestyle.  According  to 
Samko,  Sharp  "had  been  swim- 
ming with  a  lot  of  intensity," 
and  her  excellent  performance 
was  well-deserved. 

The  men's  team  got 
back  on  track  from  their  diffi- 
cult loss  to  Georgia  State  with 
an  overwhelming  victory.  The 
Tigers  scored  135  points,  while 
Centre  had  83,  and  Asbury  and 
Berea  were  held  to  23  apiece. 
The  Tigers  got  off  to  a  slow  start 
at  Centre  until  senior  Adam 
Adams,  by  cutting  33  seconds 
off  of  his  previous  personal  best 
time,  raced  to  a  powerful  vic- 
tory in  the  1000-yard  freestyle. 
Adams,  who  is  climbing 
Sewanec's  all-lime  scoring  list, 
"blew  away  the  competition 
with  a  real  strong  performance 
in  the  second  half  of  the  race," 
Samko  said. 

Along  with  Adams, 
Hal  Noelke  extended  his  domi- 
nance in  competition.  Noelke 
continued  to  tally  up  the  victo- 
ries by  winning  both  the  200- 
and  500-yard  freestyles. 
Noelke's  and  Adams'  successes 
have  led  the  men's  team  to  a 
strong  season. 

Hayes  McDonald, 
with  personal  best  times  in  the 
100-  and  50-yard  freestyles,  had 
another  exceptional  showing. 
McDonald  and  Adams,  with 
freshmen  Mac  Jefferson  and 
Charles  Hodgkins,  also  emerged 
victorious  in  the  400-yard  frees- 


tyle relay.  Still,  considering 
Sewanee' s  extreme  margin  of 
victory,  there  were  relatively 
few  individual  victories.  Al- 
though the  Centre  team  won 
many  of  the  events,  the  Tigers 
revealed  the  depth  of  their  team 
by  scoring  consistently  well 
throughout  the  meet  And  this 
consistency  brought  the  Tigers 
the  win. 

The  Tigers  will  con- 
clude the  season  with  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Swimming  and  Diving 
Invitational  (L.A.S.D.I.)  at 
DePauw  University  in  Green 
Castle,  Indiana.  This  Feb.  28- 
March  2  meet  will  be  Sewanee's 
most  difficult  task  of  the  sea- 
son. While  the  women's  team 
will  find  it  difficult  to  match 
their  second-place  finish  of  last 
season,  the  men  are  looking  to 
improve.  Although  DePauw  and 
Wabash  College  will  be  field- 
ing extremely  strong  teams  this 
season,  the  Tigers  should  fare 
well  against  the  rest  of  the 
competition.  Last  season  the 
men  scored  a  fourth  place,  and 
this  season  they  hope  to  im- 
prove to  at  least  third.  If  the 
Tigers  can  again  earn  a  few 
victories  and  are  aided  with  their 
usual  consistency  and  depth, 
they  will  finish  the  season  on  a 
successful  note.  Devall  is  opti- 
mistic. 

"We're  swimming 
with  a  lot  of  strength  right  now," 
says  Devall.  "Although  we  are 
reaching  the  end  of  the  season, 
our  strength  is  still  building.  We 
are  swimming  well  and  are 
optimistic  about  the  Conference 
championships." 

With  a  few  swimmers 
leading  both  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  with  outstand- 
ing seasons  and  optimistic,  hard- 
working teams  behind  them,  the 
Tigers  should  conclude  the  1991 
campaign  having  satisfied  their 
expectations. 
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SPORTS 


Buzzer-Beater  Adds  Bright  Spot  to  Season 


By  Andy  Moore 

Sports  Staff 

The  Lady  Tigers  fin- 
ished regular  season  play  with 
three  road  games  and  one  home 
game  in  the  last  two  weeks.  They 
added  another  win  to  their  win- 
loss  record  with  an  exciting 
"buzzer-beater"  against 

Millsaps  in  Juhan  Gymnasium, 
Saluiday,   Feb.  16. 

On  Feb.  6  the  Lady  Ti- 
gers travelled  to  Maryville,  TN. 
for  a  game  against  the  thirteenth 
place  nationally-ranked  Ma- 
ryville team.  Maryville  had  six 
players  score  in  double  figures 
as  they  raced  to  a  106-30  con- 
ference win.  The  Lady  Tigers 
had  no  players  who  scored  in 
double  figure,  yet,  Lynda  Motes 
and  Amy  Covington  were  high 
scorers  for  Sewanee,  each  with 
six  points.  Moreover,  Missy 
Trushel  scored  five,  Carol  Jones 
scored  four,  Emily  Nash  scored 
three,  and  Daphne  Skipper, 
Maggie  Rafter,  and  Stacy  Juck- 
ell  each  scored  two. 

The  Lady  Tigers  re- 
bounded on  Feb.  9  to  play  in  a 
non-conference  game  against 
Toccoa  Falls.  Sewanee  made 
over  50%  of  their  first  half  field 
goal  attempts,  taking  a  36-31 
lead  at  half-time. 

They  increased  their ' 
lead  to  13  with  five  minutes  left 
on  the  clock,  but  the  lead  was 
lost  by  many  consecutive  fouls 
which  were  called  against  them 
as  the  clock  ran  down.  In  all 
there  were  28  fouls  called  against 
Sewanee  but  only  seven  against 
Toccoa  Falls.  This  proved  to  be 
the  difference  in  the  game  as 
Toccoa  Falls  connected  for  18 
free  throw  points,  according 
them  a  79-73  victory. 

Head  coach  Cathy 
Mittelstadt  called  this  game  the 
team's  "most  disappointing  loss 
of  the  season."  She  points  out 
that  her  team  outplayed  its 
opponent  all  but  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  game.  Motesand 
Trushel  scored  20  and  18,  re- 
spectively.  Jones  added  15. 

On  Feb.  13,  the  Lady 


Tigers  travelled  to  Nashville  to 
take  on  Fisk  University,  fisk 
jumped  out  in  a  triangle  and  two 
defense  which  concentrated  on 
stopping  Lady  Tigers'  leading 
scorers.  Motes  and  Trushel.  This 
defensive  tactic  rattled  the  Lady 
Tigers'  offensive  pattern  and 
served  as  an  intimidation  factor. 
Fisk  shot  over  50%  from  the 
field  and  out-rebounded  the 
Lady  Tigers  by  two  times.  Fisk 
won  by  a  final  score  of  71 48. 
Covington  was  the  only  Lady 
Tiger  scoring  in  double  figures 
with  13  points.  Trushel  and 
Motes  each  finished  with  eight 
points,  Jones  and  Nash  finished 
with  six  points  each,  and  Rafter 
and  Skipper  had  five  and  two, 
respectively. 

Victory  number  five 
came  for  the  Lady  Tigers  on 
Feb.  16  in  a  home-game  against 
Millsaps  College.  Sewanee 
applied  full-court  pressure  early 
and  kept  that  up  throughout 
much  of  the  game.  The  two 
teams  played  evenly  through- 
out most  of  the  first  half  until 
the  last  two  minutes.  With  one 
minute,  58  seconds  on  the  clock, 
the  Lady  Tigers  went  on  a  7-0 
run  when  Skipper  and  Nash  each 
connected  on  jumpers,  and 
Trushel  scored  a  three-pointer. 

Ahead  30-23  at  the 
half,  Mittelstadt  said  she  told 
her  team  in  the  locker  room, 
"Don't  be  satisfied  with  only 
one  half  of  good  performance." 

Millsaps  started  the 
second  half  with  eight  unan- 
swered points  of  its  own  to  take 
a  one  point  lead.  The  Lady 
Tigers  maintained  their  compo- 
sure and  responded  with  a  5-0 
scoring  run. 

The  second  half  was 
marked  by  strong  defensive  play 
by  Sewanee.  Full-court  pressure 
caused  two  turnovers  in  the 
backcourt  off  Millsaps  inbounds 
play,  and  Kiisha  Walker  came 
off  the  bench  to  take  the  ball 
away  from  Millsaps'  ball-han- 
dlers four  times.  Mittelstadt 
points  to  Walker's  defensive 
play  as  the  factor  that  made  the 
difference  for  the  Lady  Tigers 


in  the  second  half. 

Sewanee  had  a  one 
point  lead,  48-47,  with  two 
minutes,  four  seconds  left  in  the 
game.  This  remained  un- 
changed until  seven  seconds 
were  left  to  play.  Millsaps 
scored  two  points  from  the  foul 
line  to  give  them  a  4948  lead, 
and  they  immediately  called 
time-out. 

On  the  inbounds  play, 
Sewanee  was  looking  at  full- 
court  pressure  from  its  oppo- 
nents. Motes  took  the  inbounds 
pass  from  Jones  and  dribbled  to 
half-court  where  she  passed  to 
Nash  on  the  wing.  Nash  imme- 
diately spotted  Covington  and 
fed  her  a  pass  under  the  goal. 
Covington  laid  the  ball  against 
the  backboard,  and  the  ball  fell 
through  the  net  as  the  buzzer 
sounded.  Sewanee  celebrated  a 
50-49  victory. 

Trushel  was  the  high 
scorer  for  the  Lady  Tigers  with 
15  points,  Jones  had  12  points, 
Nash  scored  eight  points,  Motes 
had  seven  points,  and  Skipper 
and  Covington  each  added  four 
points.  Trushel's  15  included  3 
of  7  shooting  from  beyond  the 
three-point  line.  ^*fr  Tigers  rejoice  after  Amy  Covington's  last-  second  . 

The  Lady  Tigers  were  defeats  Millsaps  Feb.  16.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
set  to  begin  the  W.I.A.C  cham- 
pionship tournament  on  Thurs- 
day, Feb.21  against  Rhodes  at 
6:00.  Sewanee  was  playing  host 
to  the  tournament. 

About  the  tournament, 
in  which  13th  ranked  Maryville 
is  a  heavy  favorite,  Mittelstadt 
says  they  will  be  successful  if 
"we  walk  off  the  court  knowing 
we  played  hard  and  gave  100%. 
We  must  feel  good  about  how 
we  play." 


Win  a  trip  to  Disney 
World  distributing  sub- 
scription cards  at  this 
campus.  Good  income.  For 
information  and  applica- 
tion write  to  :  Collegiate 
Marketing  Services,  303 
W.  Center  Ave. 
Mooresville,  NC  28115 
(704)  663-0963 
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Movie  Review 

"MISERY":  WHEN  WOMEN  RUN  AMOK 


by  Paige  Parvin 

Arts  and  Entertainment  stiff 

Remember  in  junior 
high  when  you  used  to  sneak 
into  the  R-rated  side  of  the  Capri 
Twin  so  you  could  see  those 
delightfully  gory  horror  films? 
"Friday  the  13th,"  "Nightmare 
on  Elm  Street,"  "Halloween"  . . 
.  you  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
next  chapter  in  each  suspense- 
ful  saga  The  best  part  about 
those  low-budget  horror  mov- 
ies was  that  there  was  always 
another  one.  Just  when  you 
thought  the  terrifying  villain — 
Jason,  Freddy,  whoever — was 
really,  finally  destroyed,  he 
would  pick  himself  up,  Road- 
runner  style,  and  stroll  off  as 
good  as  new,  ready  to  make  a 
few  more  bucks  in  the  sequel. 

Those  movies  all  had  a 
few  things  in  common.  They 
were  all  gory  (that  was  the  sec- 
ond-best thing  about  them). 
They  were  all  completely  unre- 
alistic. In  many  ways  they  were 
ridiculous  and  quite  humorous. 


And  the  bad  guys  were  all  men. 

Now  consider  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  horror  film  (usually 
placed  under  the  "psychologi- 
cal thriller"  category),  "Fatal 
Attraction."  Remember  the 
scene  where  Glenn  Close  poured 
acid  all  over  Michael  Douglas' 
family-style  Volvo?  Remem- 
ber when  she  murdered — in  an 
unspeakable  manner — his 
daughter's  pet  rabbit?  And  when 
she  kidnapped  the  little  girl?  By 
the  final  scene  you  had  grown  to 
hate  her,  and  her  demise  was 
accepted  with  grim  satisfaction. 
Admit  it — you  were  glad  to  see 
her  sink  down  into  that  bathtub, 
never  to  return.  And  nobody 
looked  forward  to  a  sequel. 

Rob  Reiner  develops 
the  female  villain  in  much  the 
same  fashion  in  "Misery"  (based 
on  the  Stephen  King  novel  of 
the  same  name).  Annie  Wilkes 
(Kathy  Bales)  is  a  psychotic 
nurse,  terrifying  in  her  own  right 
without  the  help  of  too  much 
gore,  excessive  violence,  or 
cheap  theatrics.    As  the  movie 


progresses,  the  audience,  along 
with  the  film's  helpless  victim, 
author  Paul  Sheldon  (James 
Caan),  gradually  comes  to  real- 
ize just  how  deranged  and  how 
dangerous  Annie  is.  Like  Shel- 
don, we  begin  to  dread  her  visits 
to  the  room  where  she  holds  him 
captive. 

This  kind  of  audience 
reaction  is  very  different  from 
the  gleefully  indulgent  shrieks 
you  often  hear  in  lower-quality 
horror  films.  Bates's  perform- 
ance deserves  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  movie's  chilling  effect 
her  acting  overshadows  dial  of 
Caan.  Unlike  Close's  portrayal 
of  the/emme/o/a/e/villainess  in 
"Fatal  Attraction,"  Bates  cre- 
ates a  character  in  Annie  who  is 
doughy  and  plain,  if  not  down- 
right sexually  repellent.  Does 
Bates's  unattractive  physical 
appearance  make  it  even  easier 
for  us  to  recoil  from  her  in  hor- 
roi?  Does  it  bother  us  that  not 
only  is  the  life  of  a  handsome 
and  successful  male  character 
terrorized  by  a  woman,  but  by  a 


dumpy  one  to  boot?  In  any 
case,  Bates's  Oscar-nominated 
performance  is  an  utterly  con- 
vincing portrayal  of  maniacal 
insanity  and  one  that  carries  the 
weight  of  the  film. 

Reiner  locates  the  film 
almost  entirely  inside  Wilkes' 
remote  farmhouse  in  Colorado, 
and  most  of  the  scenes  inside 
the  home  are  shot  in  the  bed- 
room in  which  Sheldon  is  held 
captive.  This  layering  of  interi- 
ors achieves  the  psychological 
depth  Reiner  is  aiming  for.  As 
the  snow  thaws  outside 
Sheldon's  window,  a  wintry 
storm  of  demented  torture  rages 
within  the  house. 

Annie  Wilkes  is  nei- 
ther funny  nor  ridiculous;  she  is 
real.  The  very  absence  of  the 
usual  horror-film  technique 
makes  her  more  frightening  than 
Freddy  Krueger  could  ever  hope 
to  be.  As  Annie  performs  such 
atrocities  as  burning  Paul's  lat- 
est book,  strapping  him  to  his 
bed,  and  murdering  a  kindly  old 
sheriff,  we  begin  lo  pray  silently 


for  Paul's  escape  from  her 
clutches  and  for  her  bodily  vivi- 
section. 

Why  is  a  character  such 
as  Annie  Wilkes  so  terrifying? 
Is  it  because  she  is  realistic? 
Her  mental  deterioration  plays 
a  major  role  in  the  film's  overall 
impact  However,  it  is  also  her 
complete  dominance  over  Paul 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  movie 
which  makes  her  an  ominous 
threat  to  the  audience.  There  is 
a  great  sense  that  justice  is  being 
served  in  the  final  scene,  when 
Paul  overcomes  her  at  last  fling- 
ing himself  out  of  his  wheel- 
chair to  triumph  over  his  tor- 
mentor (we  finally  get  to  see 
some  more  gore).  But  is  our 
satisfaction  based  solely  on  the 
cruelty  and  derangement  of 
Annie  Wilkes  as  a  character? 
Or,  again,  is  it  partly  because 
she  has  been  a  woman  dominant 
over  a  man,  upsetting  the  "bal- 
ance" of  our  society? 

Whatever  the  reason,  I 
bet  there  won't  be  a  sequel. 


Large  selection  of 

classical,  rock,  and  folk  gggg 

CD's  &  cassette...  &fura,YCTORE 
and  plenty  of  books,  too.        598-1153 


Evian  water,  Perrier,  Dr.  Brown's  sod 
Old  Tyme  soda,  New  York  Seltzer,  so 
Pepperidge  Farm  Cookies,  Nutella,  p 
bagel  chips,  pita  chips,  Rainforest  Cri 
nch,  Nature's  Warehouse  Natural  Co 
artichoke  hearts,  macadamians,  caviai 
Evian  water,  Perrier,  Dr.  Brown's  sod 
Old  Tyme  soda,  New  York  Seltzer,  so 
Pepperidge  Farm  Cookies,  Nutella,  p 
bagel  chips,  pita  chips,  Rainforest  Cri 


"...where  you'll  find  the  finest  in 
fun,  fine  foods-fast" 

The  University  Book  &  Supply  Store  Bugle 

The  Tiger  Pantry 


Evian  water;  1'eririer,  Df .  br6wh  s"  s6a. 
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Record  Review 
NIRVANA: 

UNNERVING  RHYTHMS 


by  Sam  Reid 

Arts  and  Entertainment  staff 

Nirvana  is  one  of  a 
few  bands  that  has  recently 
emerged  from  the  Seattle  mu- 
sic scene.  These  bands  have  a 
identifiable  style  of  their  own, 
but  there  are  some  obvious 
influences  at  work:  thrash, 
metal,  and  grunge,  to  name  a 
few.  Nirvana's  debut, 
"Bleach",  on  Sub  Pop  records 
is  a  refreshing  mixture  of  these, 
all  combined  to  create  a  unique 
style. 

Although  their  music 
seems  to  be  full  of  angsl  and 
frustration,  when  listening  to 
the  words  the  listener  will  no- 
tice a  certain  lightheartedness. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
song  "School": 

Won't  you  believe  it 

It's  just  my  luck. 

No  recess. 

You're  in  high-school  again. 

No  recess. 

The  vocals  are  comple- 
mented by  a  greasy  tune  domi- 
nated by  the  gloomy  thunder- 
ings  of  the  bass  and  drums  to 
create  bizarre  and  comical  over- 
tones. 

The  bass  emerges  in 
many  of  the  songs  as  the  domi- 
nant feature  to  Nirvana's  pun- 
gent sound.  On  songs  such  as 
Blew"  and  "Love  Buzz"  the 
muffled  and  rhythmic  bass  styl- 
ing of  Chris  Novoselic  is  ac- 
companied by  the  slightly  dis- 
torted vocals  of  Kurdt  Kobain. 

The  vocals  and  the 
rhythm  section  are  the  main 
force  behind  Nirvana's  power 
grunge.  In  the  song  "Negative 


Creep,"  Kobain  exhibits  his 
sprawling  and  scratchy 
screams: 

I'm  a  negative  creep. 
I'm  a  negative  creep. 
I'm  a  negative  creep, 
And  I'm  stoned. 

These  lines  arc  repealed 
over  and  over,  supported  by 
the  deep  grindings  of  the  bass 
and  drums.  The  repetition  also 
helps  to  create  the  power  that 
surges  through  the  songs  rhyth- 
mic droning. 

A  more  obvious  and 
expected  side  of  Nirvana 
comes  through  in  the  cut 
"Floyd  the  Barber": 

Floyd  observes  my  head  and 

chin. 

'Sit  down  in  the  chair,  don't  be 

afraid.' 

Steam-hot  towel  on  my  face.  . 

Barny  ties  me  to  the  chair. 

I  can't  see,  and  I'm  really 

scared. . . . 

They  lake  turns  and  cut  me  up. 

They  combine  a  dark 
side  with  a  humorous  situation 
by  alluding  to  and  distorting 
the  homespun  barbershop  situ- 
ations in  the  popular  T.V. 
program,  "The  Andy  Griffith 
Show." 

Nirvana  is  able  to 
forge  a  powerful  thrash  sound 
without  the  usual  guitar  distor- 
tion and  constant  "we're  pis- 
sed-off  and  we  want  you  to 
know  it"  overtones  so  com- 
mon among  bands  of  the  post- 
punk  thrash-stomp  tradition 
(yes-  by  now  it's  a  tradition) — 
and  they  have  some  of  the  best 
screams  I  heard  in  a  long  time, 
too. 


Landon  Keeping  Busy  During 
Sabbatical  in  New  York 


by  Mary  Grace  Gibbs 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

New  York  City  is  the 
temporary  home  of  Professor  of 
Theatre  David  Landon,  who  has 
been  on  sabbatical  from  the 
University  since  December  and 
will  not  return  to  the  Mountain 
until  August.  He  has  made  a 
regular  practice  of  this  in  recent 
years,  spending  half  the  year 
teaching  and  directing  in  Se- 
wanee and  the  other  half  work- 
ing and  living  in  New  York. 

Landon  has  spent  time 
working  with  well-known  di- 
rector Chuck  Marion,  reading 
new  plays  in  a  playwriting 
workshop.  Most  recently,  he 
said,  he  read  the  role  of  a  veteri- 
narian who  helps  turn  invalids 
into  canines.  Before  that,  he 
worked  with  a  Canadian  group 
of  xtors  on  a  dark  play  of  incest 
and  family  drama.  "Not  very 
cheery  plays,"  Landon  con- 
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This  program  works! 
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fesses.  But  perhaps  this  is  good 
preparation  for  The  Trojan 
Women,  Landon's  directorial 
project  slated  for  the  fall  of  1991 . 
One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  his  northern  sojourn  is 
Landon's  continuing  desire  to 
cement  a  program  of  study  be- 
tween the  Michael  Howard 
Studio,  one  of  New  York's  lead- 
ing studios  for  acting,  and 
Sewanee.  The  program  is  open 
to  all  students  with  a  serious 
interest  in  theatre  who  wish  to 
spend  a  semester  of  intensive 
instruction  in  a  professional 
environment. 

The  Studio  is  home  to 
several  of  this  country's  leading 
acting  instructors,  among  them 
Gloria  Maddox,  a  performance 
artist  who  visited  Sewanee  in 
the  fall  of  1990.  Two  Sewanee 
students,  David  Freeland  and 
Chuck  Morris,  are  enrolled  at 
the  Studio  this  semester,  thanks 
to  Landon's  pioneering. 


Landon  is  currently 
dividing  his  time  between  tak- 
ing some  classes  at  the  Michael 
Howard  Studio  and  the  occa- 
sional audition,  procured  for  him 
by  theatre  agent  Michael  Tho- 
mas. Thomas  is  a  Sewanee 
graduate  with  an  established 
reputation  in  the  New  York 
theatre  world.  Being  in  Tho- 
mas' office,  Landon  says,  "is 
like  a  breath  of  Sewanee." 
Another  Sewanee  graduate  is 
enrolled  at  Michael  Howard,  a 
set  designer  who  turned  down 
an  offer  from  Twin  Peaks'  de- 
signer Angelo  Badalamenti  to 
study  for  a  while  in  New  York. 

"We  are  building  a 
viable  Sewanee  community  here 
in  New  York,"  Landon  said. 
"Most  of  the  theatre  people  here 
can't  believe  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege of  Sewanee's  size  would 
be  able  to  put  together  a  pro- 
gram like  the  Michael  Howard 
program." 
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Book  Review 

Eve  and  the  Apple  Retold:  The  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues 


by  Mary  Grace  Gibbs 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

In  any  society  based  on 
class,  humiliation  is  a  political 
reality.  Humiliation  is  one 
method  by  which  political  power 
is  transformed  into  social  or 
personal  relationships.  The 
personal  interiorization  of  the 
practice  of  humiliation  is  called 
humility. 

—  Kathy  Acker 
"Humility" 

Naughty,  naughty, 
naughty. 

Serpent's  Tail,  the  notori- 
ous feminist  publishing  house, 
has  done  it  again.  Seven  female 
authors  have  cooked  up  a  wicked 
concoction  of  radical  individu- 
alism, political  independence. 


and  steamy  sex  in  the  form  of 
seven  short  stories.  This  collec- 
tion, entiUed  The  Seven  Cardi- 
nal Virtues,  follows  on  the  heels 
of  the  previously  published  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins.  Like  its 
predecessor,  it  is  as  random  in 
its  literary  style  as  it  is  expres- 
sive of  the  feminine  position  in 
a  world  of  masculine  mores.  In 
the  words  of  editor  Alison  Fell, 
"we  carry  in  our  pure  woman- 
hood the  moral  aspirations  of 
the  times,  and  what  could  be 
more  infuriating  than  that?" 

Long  ago,  society 
made  women  the  repositories  of 
ultimate  purity  and  virtue  at 
about  the  same  time  as  they 
transformed  them  into  icons  of 
temptation  and  sublimated  lust 
In  this  book,  women  strike  back 
with  ferocious  wit  and  an  even 
more  ferocious  agenda  at  the 


burden  of  "Morality  and  Mono- 
theism". They  do  so  by  blasting 
stereotyped  images  of  what 
constitutes  feminine  virtue,  and 
when  these  women  blast,  stand 
back. 

Michele  Roberts' 
"Charity"  pokes  delicious  fun 
at  convent  education  and  re- 
pressed schoolgirls,  while  "For- 
titude" grins  and  bears  it  when 
her  husband  has  an  affair  that 
spans  ten  years  and  two  chil- 
dren. In  "Chastity,"  Alison  Fell 
tackles  venereal  disease  and  the 
problem  of  condoms  and  com- 
mitments, jumping  back  and 
forth  in  time  from  the  French 
resistance  to  the  modem  adul- 
terous weekend.  "Humility" 
reads  like  a  fierce  literary  mani- 
festo as  Kathy  Acker  explores 
the  meaning  of  submission  in 
writing  style  and  in  business 


life.  Her  glee  in  getting  a  little 
dig  in  at  fat  cat  publishing  houses 
is  unmistakable  as  she  needles 
Harold  Robbins,  literary  "voice" 
and  writers  obsessed  with  copy- 
right laws.  Agnes  Owens'  eld- 
erly and  self-effacing  heroine  in 
"Patience"  discovers  sex,  ad- 
venture and  the  true  meaning  of 
luck  on  a  holiday  in  France. 
"Generosity,"  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  so  blessed.  She  must 
endure  pummelling  after  pum- 
melling before  she  finally  real- 
izes the  extent  of  her  masochism. 
And  "Justice"  sends  a  shiver 
down  the  spine  as  she  prowls 
the  streets  of  London  looking 
for  an  object  for  her  righteous 
fury. 

Despite  jumbled  tones 
and  varied  messages,  one  com- 
mon theme  is  clean  every  one 
of  the  heroines  of  these  stories  is 


concerned  in  some  way  with 
humility,  with  the  moral  effect 
of  knuckling  under.  Some  of 
the  women  in  these  stories  — 
for  instance,  "Fortitude"  and 
"Patience"  —  do  give  in  and 
take  it  Others  fight  tooth  and 
nail  against  injustice  and  op- 
pression in  any  form  and  wher- 
ever it  is  found. 

But  the  book  as  a  whole 
should  not  be  regarded  as  some 
kind  of  feminist  male-bashing 
propaganda.  Each  of  the  char- 
acters is  up  against  herself  and 
her  personal  moral  landscape. 
This  pocket-sized  volume  of- 
fers no  solutions;  rather,  it  pres- 
ents the  reader  with  a  series  of 
options  as  diverse  as  women 
(and  men)  themselves.  With 
any  luck,  Serpent's  Tail  has 
another  offering  in  the  wings. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m 
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compiled  by  Meredith  Walker 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 


Q:  If  you  could  have 
any  professor's  ward- 
robe which  would  it  be 
and  why? 

Steve  Novak:  Dr. 
Carden's,  because  my  hair 
would  look  really  cool  in  one  of 


Jeff 

those  beret  things. 

Jeff  Ray:  Dr.  Brockett's, 
because  only  HE  can  look  good 
jogging  in  jeans. 

Alice       Nazro:       Dr. 

Chapman's  leisure  wardrobe, 
because  I'd  enjoy  looking  like  a 
picnic  table. 

David  Zagoria:  Accord- 


Caroline 


ing  to  "US"  magazine,  big,  wide, 
fat  ties  are  coming  back  in  style 
so  I'd  choose  Dr.  Gilchrist's 
wardrobe. 

Carter  Knobel:  Dr.  Sal- 
isbury, because  he  has  the  in- 
comparable ability  to  mix  var- 
ied shades  of  brown. 

Pratt  Lewis:  Dr.  Berlin, 
because  you  can  never  have 


Dallas 

enough  sweatpants. 

Caroline  Williams:  Dr. 
Ingles,  because  you  can't  beat 
those  ties. 


John  David  Rhodes:  Dr. 

Mohiuddin,  because  I've  always 
felt  that  the  near  Eastern  look 
would  enhance  my  exotic  fea- 
tures. 


Carter's  brother 


Dallas  Clark:  Professor 
Malde,  because  his  snazzy  little 
European  ensembles  would  look 
terrific  with  my  Dingos  and  my 
"Dallas"  belt 

Curt    Cloninger:    Dr. 

Scott  Bates,  because  his  em- 
broidered gown  is  groovy  and 
he  wears  heavy  pendants  to  the 
latest  movie. 


The  Comedy  of  Politics:  Soviet  Filmmaker 
Speaks  On  Life  and  Art  in  the  Soviet  Union 


by  Mary  Grace  Gibbs 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

On  February  19  ,  a  dele- 
gation of  Soviet  filmmakers  ar- 
rived on  the  mountain  to  present 
a  collection  of  some  of  their 
work  as  well  as  that  of  their  con- 
temporaries back  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  came  to  share  with 
the  community  their  views  not 
only  on  film,  but  on  the  slate  of 
affairs  in  a  crumbling  Soviet 
Union. 

The  films,  shown  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last 
week  in  Thompson  Union  and 
the  Lancaster  Listening  Com- 
plex of  the  library,  generated  a 
surprising  turnout  They  dealt 
with  subjects  alternately  grim 
and  amusing,  ranging  from  a 
film  on  the  Stalinist  purge  trials 


of  the  1930s  C'Defense  Counsel 
Sedov")  to  a  film  about  a  group 
of  sidewhiskered  fanatics  who 
seek  to  impose  a  return  to  the 
customs,  sartorial  and  otherwise, 
of  the  19th  century  poet  Pushkin 
("Sideburns"). 

Marina  Zvereva,  who 
has  gained  international  promi- 
nence in  (he  film  world,  spoke 
at  the  Student-Faculty  Dialogue 
and  in  an  interview  about  her 
views  on  life  on  both  sides  of 
the  camera.  She  has  produced 
twelve  movies  since  1972,  be- 
ginning with  "Inspector  Sidov", 
and  garnered  numerous  awards. 
She  has  traveled  around  the 
world  to  speak  at  film  festivals, 
although  she  has  no  interest  in 
visiting  other  film  schools.  In 
her  opinion,  the  Soviet  Film 
Institute  is  one  of  the  most  rig- 


orous in  the  world,  graduating 
only  two  students  in  each  de- 
partment out  of  150  original 
applicants  and  twelve  eventual 
degree  candidates. 

Zvereva's  specialty  is 
docudrama,  or  the  technique  of 
mixing  documentary  footage 
with  fictional  drama.  Prime 
examples  of  this  in  Western 
films  are  Woody  Allen's  "Zelig" 
(Zvereva's  favorite)  and  Philip 
Kaufman's  "Unbearable  Light- 
ness of  Being".  She  finds  it 
useful  "to  tell  the  story  with 
action  rather  than  with  dia- 
logue." But  she  understands 
that  this  is  an  alien  technique  for 
most  Westerners,  a  category 
from  which  she  excluded  Cana- 
dians, praising  the  excellence 
and  openness  of  their  film  board. 
"Soviet  films  are  .  .  .  slower," 
Zvereva  said,  "and  not  only 


concerned  with  the  story  but 
with  imagery." 

She  agrees  that  it  is 
natural  for  Soviet  filmmakers  to 
be  concerned  with  politics,  but 
says  that  she  does  not  plan  to  do 
another  political  film  for  quite 
some  time. 

"In  a  time  of  openness, 
journalists  can  do  that.  When 
they  can  no  longer,  we  [the 
filmmakers]  can  take  over." 

Even  despite  all  the 
turmoil  in  the  Soviet  Union,  she 
says,  journalists  still  have  more 
freedom  than  they  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
consigned  to  the  documentary 
filmmakers  in  more  oppressive 
times.  For  now,  she  says,  she 
will  go  back  to  "such  things  as 
love  stories".  Her  current  proj- 
ect is  a  hospital  comedy  entitled 
"Impatience  of  Love". 


She  worries  about  re- 
turning to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
April,  although  she  sees  the 
possible  advantages  of  the  eth- 
nic strife  that  has  recently  torn 
the  country  apart  "Maybe  now 
we  will  stop  pretending  to  be 
one  big  happy  family,"  she  said. 
"Now,  in  the  Baltics  and  in 
Georgia,  that  image  is  being 
crushed." 

But  the  diversity  of  her 
native  country,  while  it  pleases 
her,  also  causes  her  anxiety 
about  the  possibility  of  eventual 
separatism.  She  worries  about 
the  Soviet  Moslem  population 
of  SO  million  and  the  linguistic 
division  even  within  the  Rus- 
sian republic.  But  she  says  her 
job  is  to  be  a  filmmaker,  not  a 
politician.  For  Zvereva,  despite 
her  anxieties,  it  is  back  to  work 
at  home. 
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Renowned  University  Instrument  in  Decline 


By    Bill  Hamner 

News  Editor 


In  1962,  the  Casavant 
Freres  Organ  Company  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  completed  the 
construction  of  the  organ  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel,  which  was,  at 
that  time,  one  of  the  finest  in- 
struments they  had  ever  installed 
in  an  American  building. 

"At  that  time,  the  Ail 
Saints'  organ  was  the  largest 
and  most  impressive  instrument 
in  the  Southeast,"  said  Robert 
G.  Delcamp,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Music  and  University  Or- 
ganist-Choirmaster. 

The  organ  still  remains 
a  very  unique  instrument  in  this 
area  of  the  country.  Not  only 
was  it  designed  with  quality 
specifications  from  the  Casavant 
company,  but  it  was  also  placed 
in  a  large  Gothic  building,  a 
type  of  edifice  rarely  found  in 
middle  Tennessee.  The  great 
masters  of  composition,  includ- 
ing J.S.  Bach,  Marcel  Dupre, 
and  CM.  Widor,  created  their 
immortal  works  for  the  organ 
with  the  reverberating  acous- 
tics of  large  Gothic  churches, 
such  as  All  Saints',  in  mind. 

Yet  the  acoustics  of  All 
Saints'  Chapel  have  not  always 
been  as  resonant  as  they  are 
now. 

"When  the  chapel  was 
completed  in  the  '50s,  both  the 
high  ceiling  and  also  those  of 
the  two  ambulatories  were  un- 
fortunately finished  with  acous- 
tic tiles.  These  tiles  are  very 
porous,  and  they  soak  up  sound 
like  a  sponge,"  said  Delcamp. 
Three  years  ago,  these 
tiles  were  treated  with  a  clear 
liquid  finish.  This  type  of  treat- 
ment fills  up  the  pores  in  the  tile 
and  dries,  making  a  very  hard, 


resonant  surface.  After  the  treat- 
ment had  been  completed,  the 
poor  xousucs  of  the  chapel  had 
been  transformed  into  a  very 
live  resonance. 

The  organ  has  attracted 
many  people  to  All  Saints'  for  a 
number  of  years.  World-re- 
nowned performers  from  bom 
the  United  States  and  Europe 
have  played  recitals  on  it.  Per- 
formers such  as  E.  Power  Biggs, 
Maurice  Durufle,  Virgil  Fox, 
Marie  Claire  Alain,  Robert 
Noehren,  and  Louis  Robilliard 
have  attracted  interested  musi- 
cians to  Sewanee  for  over  twenty 
years  to  enjoy  organ  music  in 
the  glorious  Gothic  setting  of 
the  chapel. 

The  organ  has  also 
been  used  as  the  chief  training 
instrument  by  most  of  the  im- 
portant Episcopal  organists  in 
the  Southeast  in  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Church  Music  Work- 
shop ever  since  its  installation 
in  1962.  The  instrument  has 
been  heard  by  two  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  Michael  Ram- 
sey and  Robert  Runcie,  and  by 
President  George  Bush  when  he 
received  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University. 

"It  is  amazing  that  a 
mechanism  so  complex  is  still 
going  on  so  strong.  Most  instru- 
ments of  this  size,  such  as  the 
organ  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  in  New  York  City,  must 
undergo  a  complete  overhaul 
every  ten  years  or  so.  The  chapel 
organ  has  been  in  place  for 
almost  30  years  without  an 
overhaul.  We  are  really  lucky 
that  nothing  has  gone  wrong 
yet,"  said  Delcamp. 

The  chapel  organ  is  an 
extremely  complex  machine. 
The  console  itself  contains 
hundreds  of  working  parts  which 


are  subject  to  normal  wear  and 
tear.  The  console  has  three 
manuals  and  one  pedal  board, 
which  control  over  4,000  speak- 
ing pipes.  Thousands  of  electri- 
cal, magnetic  and  mechanical 
connections  run  between  the 
console  and  the  pipes. 

"It  is  obvious  that, 
even  though  nothing  has  broken 
down  yet,  the  organ  is  in  need  of 
serious  renovation.  Organs  arc 
just  like  cars:  when  you  have 
100,000  miles  on  a  car,  if  you 
don't  gradually  start  replacing 
the  rings  and  hoses,  very  major 
and  cosdy  problems  are  going 
to  start  happening  unexpect- 
edely,"  said  Delcamp. 

On  a  weekly  basis  the 

see  Organ  ,  page  2 


Sewanee's  other  official  organ. 


Bean,  Carter  to  Lead  Greeks 


by  Ashley  Heyer 

News  Staff 

The  election  of  new 
IPC  and  ISC  heads  Chase  Bean 
and  Claire  Carter  has  brought 
new  light  to  issues  facing  the 
Greek  system  in  the  upcoming 
year. 

Bean,  the  IFC  con- 
venor for  calender  year  1991 
has  cited  the  refinement  of 
men's  rush  as  his  major  goal 
for  his  term.  "The  IFC  is  going 
to  try  to  change  rush  to  please 
everyone  and  make  it  the  best 
it  can  be  without  moving  to 
second  semester." 

Presently,  the  IFC  has 
felt  heavy  pressure  from  many 
groups  within  the  University 
to  move  rush  to  second  semes- 
ter. Last  year  the  Task  Force 
on  Student  Life  recommended 
that  men's  rush  be  moved  to 


second  semester  and  rushees 
have  a  2.0  GPA  before  being 
allowed  to  go  through  rush. 
Wednesday,  this  recommenda- 
tion was  affirmed  as  the  best 
plan  for  men's  rush  by  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate. 

Carter,  ISC  president 
for  school  year  1991-92,  plans 
to  address  the  issue  of  fraternity 
house  rentals  and  sorority 
houses. 

"I  intend  to  encourage 
more  open  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  ISC  and  the 
IFC  regarding  fraternity  house 
rentals.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
more  standard  procedure  and 
contract  for  rentals,  especially 
during  rush,"  said  Carter. 

Under  Carter,  the  ISC 
will  looking  very  closely  at  the 
possibility  of  having  sorority 
houses,  an  option  which  has 


become  increasingly  necessary 
for  insurance  reasons.  They 
plan  to  investigate  how  other 
schools  with  local  sororities 
with  houses  maintain  their 
houses  and  what  types  of  sup- 
port their  universities  give 
them. 

Carter  also  wants  a 
further  clarification  of  the  so- 
rority rush  rules  from  the  Feb- 
ruary changes  Under  her  plan, 
the  rush  rule  information  meet- 
ing, currently  held  in  Black- 
man  Auditorium,  would  be 
moved  back  into  the  dormito- 
ries because  there,  there  fresh- 
men will  be  in  a  comfortable 
environment  in  which  to  ask 
questions.  In  this  informal  and 
familiar  setting,  she  hopes  the 
ambiguity  of  the  rush  rules  felt 

See  IFCIISC,  page  4 
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Chapel  Offers 
Lenten  Activities 


News  Staff 

All  Saints'  Chapel  is 
sponsoring  two  events  in  the 
month  of  March.  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  27,  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Chapel,  Max 
McLean,  the  renowned  drama- 
tist, will  be  presenting  his  ac- 
claimed solo  performance  of 
Mark's  Gospel. 

The  New  York  Times 
hailed  the  first  performance  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel,  "the  most 
provocative  and  most  riveting 
theatrical  event  in  town,"  and 
the  New  Yorker  called  it,"the 
strangest,  most  fascinating  the- 
atrical hit." 

McClean  has  toured 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  India 
with  his  St.  Mark's  gospel  with 
great  success. 

"This  is  a  wonderful 


opportunity  to  prepare  for  all 
the  events  of  Holy  Week,  in- 
cluding Good  Friday  and 
Easter,  by  hearing  the  whole 
drama  of  Christ's  life  power- 
fully and  vividly  retold,"  sais 
Samuel  Lloyd,  Chaplain  of  All 
Saints'  Chapel. 

The  Province  IV  An- 
nual Spring  College  Confer- 
ence for  Episcopal  students  is 
going  to  be  held  April  5lh-7th 
at  St.  Mary's  Retreat  and 
Conference  Center  in  Sewanee. 
This  years  theme  at  the  confer- 
ence will  be  How  Anglicans 
Use  the  Bible.  Philip  Cul- 
bertson,  Professor  at  the  School 
of  Theology,  will  be  leading 
the  discussions.  Registration 
forms  are  available  in  the  of- 
fice of  All  Saints'  Chapel,  and 
the  cost  for  the  weekend  will 
be  $45. 


Organ,  from  page  1 

organ  in  the  chapel  is  used  much 
more  frequently  than  a  normal 
parish  church  organ. 

"Since  this  instrument 
is  in  a  university  setting,  it  gels 
five  times  the  weekly  use  of  a 
normal  parish  church  organ 
because  it  is  subject  to  constant 
teaching  and  practicing  by  Uni- 
versity students,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  church  service  use," 
said  Dennise  Milnar  of  the 
Milnar  Organ  Company  in 
Eagleville,  Tenn.,  who  does 
general  maintenance  on  the 
organ. 

In  the  summer  of  1 983 , 
the  organ  was  serviced  for  some 
minor  problems  which  had  been 
caused  by  humidity.  The  lack 
of  air  conditioning  in  the  chapel 
causes  the  wooden  parts  to  warp 
and  malfunction.  However,  no 
mechnical  reconstruction  was 
performed  at  this  lime. 

The  organ  is  in  need  of 
three  revitalization  projects.  The 
mechanism  in  the  pipe  cham- 
bers which  is  made  air-tight  by 
leather  is  wearing  out,  and  needs 
to  be  re-leathered.  As  well,  the 


outdated  1962  console  has  hun- 
dreds of  working  parts,  all  of 
which  are  showing  wear.  Fi- 
nally some  tonal  adjusting  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  pipes  them- 
selves. Also,  some  new  pipes 
need  to  be  added  in  order  to 
correct  some  very  large  tonal 
inadequacies  which  are  present 
in  the  organ. 

"The  organ  is  not  in 
danger  of  an  immediate  collapse, 
but  if  this  mechanical  deteriora- 
tion is  allowed  to  continue,  such 
a  collapse  may  occur  at  a  very 
inopportune  moment.  I  would 
hate  for  the  organ  to  completely 
quit  during  the  spring  com- 
mencement, for  instance.  We 
really  need  to  give  this  instru- 
ment some  attention  and  gradu- 
ally do  the  work  on  it  which  it  so 
badly  needs.  Since  it  would 
cost  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the 
Casavanl  company  to  replace 
the  instrument,  which  cost  the 
University  around  $70,000  in 
1962,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
more  sensible  to  overhaul  than 
to  allow  the  organ  to  deteriorate 
any  further,"  said  Delcamp. 


Planning  Committee 
Delineates  Priorities 


by  Ann-F.li.se  Lewallen 
Staff  Writer 

Strengthening  the 
University's  endowment,  ad- 
dressing "stone  and  mortar 
needs"  and  continuing  the  an- 
nual fund  are  the  three  basic 
areas  on  which  the  Strategic 
Planning  Committee  is  currently 
focusing  its  attention  as  Sewanee 
moves  forward  to  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Tom  Watson,  Vice- 
President  for  University  Rela- 
tions and  member  of  the  Strate- 
gic Planning  Committee,  said  a 
new  sports  and  fitness  center 
complex  is  at  (he  top  of  the  list 
of  future  projects.  Other  con- 
struction goals  include  a  new 
dining  facility  or  renovation  of 
Gailor  Hall,  a  fine  arts  building 
or  renovation  of  Guerry  Hall, 
(he  addition  of  a  small  theater, 
the  addition  of  needed  dormi- 
tory space  (including  possible 
renovation  of  Hodgson  Hall),  a 
remodeling  of  Carnegie  Hall  and 
the  possible  relocation  of  the 
Pub  and  the  Student  Post  Office 


within  Thompson  Student  Un- 
ion. 

"It  is  easier  to  talk 
about  buildings  and  actual  tan- 
gible monetary  usage  than  the 
channeling  of  funds  into  in- 
creased endowment  for  schol- 
arships, faculty  compensation, 
and  program  support  We  don't 
want  to  belittle  the  other  two 
parts  of  our  focus,"  said  Provost 
Frederick  Croom. 

According  to  Croom, 
the  basis  of  the  Strategic  Plan- 
ning Committee's  existence  is 
to  balance  the  allocation  of 
funding  between  providing 
adequate  facilities  for  the  needs 
of  the  university  and  the  endow- 
ment for  scholarships  and  pro- 
fessorships in  order  that  the 
University  remain  competitive 
with  other  liberal  arts  institu- 
tions, 

One  of  the 
committee's  main  goals  toward 
the  end  of  the  century  is  to 
remain  competitive  with  other 
institutions  by  providing  the 
facilities  which  students  require, 
offering  them  a  greater  amount 


of  financial  assistance  and  main- 
taining the  high  student-faculty 
ratio  (which  at  present  is  ten  to 
one).  With  these  goals  in  mind, 
the  University  is  looking  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  student 
body  while  maintaining  its 
admissions  standards. 

"The  current  Strategic 
Planning  Committee  has  been 
meeting  since  Vice-Chancellor 
Williamson's  administration 
restructured  it  in  1987,"  said 
Watson.  "We  have  hopes  of 
accomplishing  many  different 
projects  and  at  the  moment  we 
are  in  the  process  of  setting  pri- 
orities and  digging  for  funding. 
"We  are  looking  seri- 
ously at  doing  another  fundrais- 
ing  campaign.  Its  purpose  would 
be  to  address  as  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  Strategic  Plan  as 
money  would  allow.  We  have 
hired  a  consulting  firm,  Ross, 
Johnston,  and  Kersting,  Inc.  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  who 
is  helping  us  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  planning  and  launching 
a  major  campaign." 
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Feature  Article 

A  Tax  Guide    for  the  Liberal  Arts  Student 


by  Ashley  Hcyer 
News  Staff 

Editor's  note:  Recently, 
Tommy  Tiger,  a  freshman  at 
Sewanee  noticed  some  strange 
documents  floating  around  the 
library.  Upon  asking  a  friend 
what  those  forms  cluttering  the 
reference  area  are,  he  discovers 
that  they  are  TAX  FORMS. 
Since  his  fine  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion has  taught  Tommy  find 
answers  to  everything  that  he 
sees  and  wonders  about.  Tommy 
decided  to  ask  the  friendly  and 
cooperative  staff  of  the  Sewanee 
Purple  to  help  him  find  out  why 
those  awful  forms  are  stalking 
DuPont  Library  and  if  they  af- 
fect him. 

Tommy:  I'm  an  aspir- 
ing English  and  religion  ma- 


jor. Students  at  liberal  arts 
colleges  don't  have  to  pay 
taxes,  only  students  at  big 
technical  schools  that  offer  a 
multitude  of  business  classes, 
right? 

Purple:  Sorry,  Tommy, 
but  virtually  every  employed 
person  in  the  United  Stales  must 
file  tax  forms.  Whether  or  not 
you  must  pay  taxes  is  based  on 
your  income  and  your  filing 
status  as  determined  by  the  IRS. 
Many  students  like  yourself 
actually  get  a  refund  from  the 
government. 

T:  Why  do  we  pay  taxes 
anyway? 

P:  Taxes  are  every  U.S. 
citizen's  responsibility.  They 
help  keep  every  facet  of  the 
government  fiscally  sound.  This 
includes  our  governmental 
agencies,  roads,  hospitals,  na- 


All  Saints'  Chapel 

the  University  of  the  South 


Schedule  of  Services 


Sunday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


8:00  a.m. — Holy  Eucharist 
10:30  a.m.— The  University 

Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Even 
song  (1st  Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  pjn. — Sunday  Night  Live!  An 
informal  Eucharist  with  guitars. 

8:45 — MomingPrayer — St. 
Augustine's  Chapel 


8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00— Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service 

of  Healing 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
8:45 — Morning  Prayer 


tional  defense  and  even  govern- 
ment scholarships.  Your  tax 
form  is  the  only  official  record 
of  your  income,  assets  and  lia- 
bilities for  a  calender  year.  It  is 
used  to  determine  whether  or 
not  you  are  eligible  for  many 
types  of  government  aid,  includ- 
ing the  college  scholarships 
many  Sewanee  students  hold. 

T:  You  said  that  virtu- 
ally everyone  must  file  tax 
forms.  Who  EXACTLY  must 
file  tax  forms? 

P:  Any  single  person 
under  65  with  a  combined  earned 
and  unearned  income  of  at  least 
$5300  in  a  calendar  year  must 
file.  In  addition,  anyone  having 
any  amount  of  their  earned  in- 
come withheld  by  their  em- 
ployer must  file  also,  in  order  to 
possibly  receive  it  back  in  a 
refund. 

T:  What  is  earned  in- 
come? How  about  unearned 
income? 

P:  Many  different  things 
constitute  these  types  of  income, 
but  for  your  purposes  as  a  stu- 
dent, earned  income  includes 
any  wages,  salaries,  tips,  tax- 
able scholarships  and  other  earn- 
ings. Unearned  income  includes 
interest,  dividends,  your  share 
of  estate  and  trust  income  and 
any  profit  made  from  the  sale  of 
a  car,  house  or  other  asset. 

T:  What  does  it  mean  to 
have  taxes  withheld? 

P:  For  each  job  you  hold, 
money  may  be  withheld  from 
your  salary  afor  tax  purposes  nd 
paid  to  the  government  each 
month.  This  helps  improve  the 
government's  tax  collection 
rate,  provides  the  government 
with  a  steady  income  and  makes 
paying  taxes  easier  for  you.  Each 
time  you  start  a  new  job,  you 
must  fill  out  a  W-4  form,  which 
determines  how  much  of  your 
salary  must  be  withheld.  As  a 
student  and  a  dependant,  you 
are  exempt  from  having  taxes 
withheld  if  your  total  income 
does  not  exceed  $500,  if  you  are 


a  under  24  years  of  age  and  have 
earned  income  of  $3250  and  no 
unearned  income,  or  if  you  are 
at  least  24  years  of  age,  have  an 
earned  income  of  $2050  or  less 
and  no  unearned  income. 

T:  Now  that  I  know  what 
these  terms  mean,  I  think  that 

1  will  have  to  file  a  tax  form. 
What  are  the  different  forms 
and  which  one  do  I  use? 

P:  There  are  three  types 
of  forms:  1040, 1040A,and  1040 
EZ.  The  1040  is  for  people  with 
taxable  income  over  $50,000  per 
year,  complex  unearned  income, 
itemized  deductions  or  other 
complicated  tax  problems. 
These  people  usually  go  to  an 
accountant.  The  1040A  is  used 
for  people  with  taxable  income 
of  less  than  $50,000  per  year,  no 
itemized  deductions  and  only 
IRA  contribution  deductions. 
The  1040  EZ  is  for  single  people 
with  no  dependants,  earned 
income  of  less  than  $50,000  and 
taxable  interest  income  of  less 
than  $400.  As  a  college  student, 
you  will  probably  use  form  1040 
EZ.  However,  if  you  have  a 
number  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  an 
independent  trust  to  pay  for  your 
education,  you  will  use  form 
1040  and  should  consult  your 
parents  before  filing  any  tax 
form. 

T:  My  only  income  is 
from  my  work  study  job,  my 
summer  job  and  interest  from 
my  account  at  Franklin 
County  Bank.  Since  I  am 
obviously  single  with  no  de- 
pendents, I  should  file  form 
1040  EZ,  right? 

P:  Yes,  1040EZ  is  your 
form.  You  should  have  the  W- 

2  forms  that  your  employers  sent 
you  before  Jan.31,  1991.These 
forms  are  the  official  record  of 
your  gross  earned  income.  You 
will  also  need  your  interest  state- 
ments, these  are  the  official 
record  of  your  gross  unearned 
income. 

T:  Here  are  my  forms. 
Now,  how  do  I  fill  out  the  1040 


EZ? 

P:  First,  fill  in  your  name 
and  address.  Then,  on  line  1,  fill 
in  your  total  earned  income,  and 
on  line  2,  your  total  unearned 
income.  Add  these  numbers  on 
line  3  for  your  adjusted  gross 
income.  On  line  4,  figure  your 
standard  deduction  and  personal 
exemption  and  subtract  line  4 
from  line  3;  this,  line  5,  is  your 
taxable  income. 

On  line  6,  fill  in  your 
federal  income  tax  withheld 
from  box  9  of  your  W-2  form. 
Then,  figure  your  tax  by  taking 
the  figure  from  line  5,  finding  it 
on  the  tax  table  on  pages  14-16 
in  the  book,  "Instructions  for 
Form  1040EZ"  and  filling  the 
corresponding  tax  number  in  on 
line  7. 

If  line  6  is  larger  than 
line  7,  subtract  line  7  from  line 
6.  This  is  your  refund.  If  line  7 
is  larger  than  line  6,  subtract 
line  6  from  line  7  and  this  is  the 
lax  you  owe.  If  you  owe  money, 
write  a  check  for  the  amount 
due  to  the  "Internal  Revenue 
Service"  and  include  on  it  your 
address,  social  security  number, 
phone  number  and  "1990  Form 
1040EZ". 

Now  sign  your  return 
and  send  it,  with  your  W-2's, 
interest  statements  and  check  to 
the  appropriate  address  ,  found 
on  page  17  of  the  instruction 
book. 

T:  That  was  easy,  and  I 
even  got  a  refund  of  $280. 
What  should  I  do  if  I  ever 
have  a  question  in  the  future? 

P:  The  IRS  federal  tax 
assistance  line  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday  8  am-5pm.  Their 
number  is  1-800-829-3637.  Best 
of  luck  in  your  future  as  a  re- 
sponsible American  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 
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Franklin  County 
Begins  Planning 
for  Nissan  Site 


Ashley  Heyer 

News  Staff 

Nissan  Corporation's 
decision  to  build  a  plant  in 
Dccherd  has  already  resulted  in 
plans  which  will  give  an  eco- 
nomic and  developmental  boost 
to  Franklin  County. 

The  Franklin  County 
Industrial  Board  has  already 
voted  to  issue  Nissan  bonds. 
These  bonds  will  provide  Nis- 
san with  the  revenue  to  build  the 
plant  and  relieve  the  county  of 
any  of  the  costs  or  liability  of 
the  plant. 

Under  the  bond  agree- 
ment, Nissan  will  lease  the  plant 
site  from  the  county  for  40  years, 
with  the  industrial  board  techni- 
cally holding  official  ownership 
of  the  project.  Nissan  will  be 
responsible  for  finding  a  buyer 
for  the  bonds  and  will  purchase 
the  site  from  the  county  at  the 
end  of  the  40-year  period  for 
$100. 

As  a  private  company, 
Nissan  is  not  able  to  issue  bonds, 
so  this  agreement  allows  both 
parlies  to  reap  the  positive  bene- 
fits of  bonds. 


Because  the  project 
will  be  technically  owned  by 
the  county,  it  is  a  tax-free  entity. 
The  county  must  create  an  in- 
lieu-of-tax  agreement  in  order 
to  gain  revenues  from  the  proj- 
ect. Under  this  agreement, 
Nissan  will  pay  a  tax  based  on 
the  commercial  value  of  the 
property  during  the  construc- 
tion years  and  a  progressive  tax 
based  on  the  number  of  employ- 
ees when  production  begins. 
This  tax  will  equal  $476,302  if 
there  are  up  to  1,500  employ- 
ees. 

Nissan  has  also  asked 
the  city  of  Decherd  to  annex  the 
Nissan  site  to  ensure  police,  fire 
and  road  protection.  If  this 
annexation  is  passed,  the  in-lieu- 
of-tax  monies  will  be  split  be- 
tween the  city  of  Decherd  and 
Franklin  County. 

The  Decherd  Planning 
Commission  is  also  examining 
plans  for  highway  and  road  con- 
struction to  accommodate  Nis- 
san traffic. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  Names 
New  Members 


The  Sewanee  Purple 

News  Staff 

Fifteen  Sewanee  stu- 
dents have  recently  been  elected 
to  the  University's  chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  "a 
national  honor  society  recog- 
nizing high  academic  achieve- 
ment and  seeking  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  active  scholarship,"  was 
founded  in  1776  and  is  the  old- 
est fraternity  in  America 

These  students  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 


exceptional  academic  excel- 
lence after  at  least  five  semes- 
ters at  Sewanee.  They  are: 

Juniors:  James  Hey- 
ward  Balcom  IV,  Michelle 
Marie  Kaemmerling, 

Ashokvardan  Rao,  Marcia 
Leigh  Manwaring,  Mark  David 
Herron;  seniors:  Amy  Elizabeth 
Wright,  Jon  Ellis  Meacham, 
Wyman  Russo  Duggan,  Lisa 
Harwell  Fleissner,  William 
Scott  Ortwein,  Robert  Edward 
Linthicum,  Edith  Dale  Wim- 
berly,  Dinshaw  Mistry,  Melinda 
Jo  Ricketts  and  Uday  Gunjikar. 


1FCIISC,  from  page  1 

in  the  past  will  be  alleviated. 
This  year,  the  ISC, 
under  the  direction  of  Lucy 
Cianciolo,  has  also  played  a 
major  role  in  campus-wide 
events  such  as  the  1991  Se- 
wanee Conference  on  Women 


and  the  Parent's  Council  Ca- 
reer conference.  Looking  at 
Professions.  Carter  plans  to 
expand  the  programs  in  which 
the  ISC  is  involved. 

"It  is  important  that 
the  ISC  be  about  more  than 


just  rush.  It  is  important  we  dc 
things  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community." 

Bean,  a  sophomore,  i; 
a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
Carter,  a  junior,  is  a  member  o! 
Theta  Pi. 


THE"  LEMON  FAJK, 


UNIVERSITY  AVE,  SEWAUEE,  TE/W.3737S 
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Professors  Keep  Up  With  Their  Homework 


by  Michael  Cass 

Associate  Editor 

Professors  Julie  Plax, 
Yasmeen  Mohiuddin  and  James 
Peters  are  among  the  faculty 
members  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  who  have  pre- 
sented papers  during  the  1990- 
91  academic  year. 

Plax,  chairman  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department,  delivered 
"The  Uses  of  Biography: 
Gersaint's  Biography  of  Wat- 
teau"  at  the  College  Art  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Conference  in 
Washington,  DC,  in  February. 

The  paper,  a  "spin-off 
from  Plax's  doctoral  disserta- 
tion, discusses  Edme  Gersaint's 
1744  biography  of  Antoine 
Waneau,  a  French  painter  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  who  has 
been  called  "the  father  of  the 
Rococo  style,"  and  argues  that 
the  work's  many  blatant  errors 
should  not  "disqualify  [it]  from 
serving  as  a  useful  basis  for 


research."  Instead,  claims  Plax, 
"a  complementary  use  of  psy- 
choanalytical and  historical 
inquiry"  into  the  reasons  for 
these  inaccuracies  "can  prove 
fruitful." 

"By  assuming  that 
Gersaint's  biography  is  part  of  a 
larger  discourse  about  art  in  the 
18th  century  and  by  using  a 
variety  of  techniques  to  investi- 
gate the  connections  between 
the  biography  and  this  discourse, 
we  can  enrich  our  understand- 
ing of  Watteau's  oeuvre. 
Whether  factual  or  fictitious,  this 
biography  can  inform  art  his- 
torical research,"  writes  Plax. 

In  April  Plax  will  pres- 
ent another  essay,  "Elisabeth 
Vigee-Le  Brun's  Memoirs  and 
the  Creative  Act,"  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Foreign  Language  Con- 
ference in  Lexington. 

Mohiuddin,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  Economics 
whose  specialty  is  the  role  of 
women  in  economic  develop- 


ment, has  delivered  a  keynote 
address  and  two  papers  at  con- 
ferences this  year. 

In  November  Mohiud- 
din, a  native  of  Pakistan,  was  a 
keynote  speaker  in  Bangladesh, 
India,  at  a  plenary  session  of  the 
South  Asian  Regional  Confer- 
ence of  the  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  where  she 
made  a  presentation  titled 
"Mainstreaming  the  Role  of 
Women  in  Sustainable  Devel- 
opment in  South  Asia:  Legal 
and  Socio-Economic  Perspec- 
tives." 

"I  argued  that  women 
in  the  Asian  work  force  are  al- 
ready in  the  mainstream  as  far 
as  work  input  is  concerned,  but 
that  is  not  recognized.  They  are 
severely  underrepresented  in 
decision-making  roles,"  said 
Mohiuddin  in  a  recent  interview. 

Mohiuddin  presented 
a  paper  on  "Employed  Women 
in  Pakistan:  Myth  and  Reality" 
at  the  31st  International  Confer- 


ence of  the  Applied  Economet- 
ric Association  on  Modelling 
the  Labor  Market  in  Strasbourg, 
France,  in  December.  A  month 
later  she  addressed  "Discrimi- 
nation in  the  Pakistan  Labor 
Market"  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Pakistan  Society  of  Devel- 
opment Economists  in  Is- 
lamabad. 

Peters,  an  assistant 
professor  of  Philosophy,  spent 
the  Advent  Semester  on  sab- 
batical in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
where  he  wrote  and  presented 
an  essay  on  18th-century  phi- 
losopher David  Hume.  The 
essay,  "Hume,  Irrationality,  and 
Christian  Faith,"  was  the  prod- 
uct of  several  months  of  research 
and  writing,  including  Peters' 
work  at  the  David  Hume  Insti- 
tute (a  six-week  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities)  at 
Dartmouth  College  last  summer. 

The  essay,  which  Pe- 
ters read  in  November  at  the 


University  of  Stirling  in  Ed- 
inburgh, discusses  the  paradoxi- 
cal position  of  Hume's  opposi- 
tion to  Christian  faith  within  his 
philosophy. 

"Hume  was  both  a 
skeptic  of  reason  and  a  religious 
skeptic,"  said  Peters  recent  ly, , 
"  and  there's  a  tension  between 
the  two.  The  skeptic  of  reason 
attacks  the  Enlightenment, 
downplaying  the  importance  of 
reason  by  claiming  that  man 
cannot  live  by  evidence  alone 
and  must  live  by  'natural  be- 
liefs,' while  the  religious  skep- 
tic claims  faith  is  irrational 
because  there  is  no  good  evi- 
dence to  support  belief  in  a 
supernatural  God.  So  I  tried  to 
figure  out  why  Hume  thought 
he  could  have  it  both  ways." 

Peters  has  yet  to  pub- 
lish the  paper,  but  he  hopes  to  do 
so  after  hearing  criticism  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Hume  Insti- 
tute and  making  what  he  hopes 
will  be  only  minor  changes. 
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Towards  Wiser  Decisions 


I  set  out  to  write  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  scheduled  performance  of  country-western 
singer  David  Allan  Cos  on  April  20  of  Spring  Festival  Weekend.  My  criticism  of  the  event  was 
to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Coc  has  recorded  songs  which  are  racist  in  content-  0n  case  you're 
wondering,  Coe  is  the  same  man  who  brought  us  the  unforgettable  "Take  This  Job  and  Shove  It," 
the  working  man's  rallying  cry.) 

Somehow  Ihe  issue  of  protesting  his  performance  became  clouded.  Evidently,  Coe  does 
not  have  a  reputation  on  the  Nashville  music  scene  for  being  a  racist  or  for  performing  racist 
material.  Evidently  the  Nashville  music  scene  has  a  selective  memory  because  the  lyrics  to  Coe's 
song  "If  That  Ain't  Country"  still  ring  as  they  did  when  I  listened  to  the  song  a  few  nights  ago: 
'Tryin'  like  the  devil  to  find  the  Lord/  Workin'  like  a  nigger  for  my  room  and  board/ Coal  burnin' 
stove,  no  natural  gas/  If  that  ain't  country,  I'll  kiss  your  ass."  I  have  been  told  by  fans  of  his  as  well 
that  Coe  also  years  ago  released  an  album  called  something  like  "The  X-Rated  Album,"  on  which 
he  sings  songs  that  are  obscene  as  well  as  obscenely  racist. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  David  Allan  Coe  is  a  racist,  and  I  suppose  I  cannot  accuse 
him  of  being  one  since  I  do  not  have  access  to  the  machinations  of  his  mind — subtle  as  they  might 
be.  It  does  seem  somewhat  apparent,  however,  that  Cos's  track  record  in  race  relations  is  less  than 

spotless. 

Since  the  song  I  have  quoted  above  appears  on  Coe's  album  For  the  Record— The  First 
10  Years,  I  would  he  led  to  believe  that  members  of  the  B.C.  Board  might  have  heard  it  before 
selecting  him  as  the  feature  performer  for  party  weekend.  If  they  were  aware  of  Coe's  lyrics  on 
"Jf  That  Ain't  Country,"  or  worse,  if  they  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  "The  X-Rated  Album," 
their  decision  to  choose  Coe  to  perform  seems  problematic,  at  best. 

1  will,  however,  grant  members  of  the  B.C.  Board  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  propose, 
as  they  did  to  me,  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  possible  racist  slant  to  Coe's  oeuvre.  I  have  been 
assured  as  well  that  Coc  will  not  perform  any  type  of  racist  material  during  his  Sewanee 
performance.  But  defending  Coe's  concert  on  the  basis  that  he  avoid  racist  material  seems  equiva- 
lent to  asking  someone  like  David  Duke  to  deliver  a  lecture  providing  that  he  refrain  from 
elaborating  on  his  Nazi  sympathies,  and  I  doubt  anyone  in  the  University  is  interested  in  inviting 
David  Duke  here. 

The  thing  that  has  disturbed  me  more  lias  been  the  attitudes  of  people  whom  I  have 
questioned  and  conversed  with  about  the  racist  allegations.  Upon  teaming  that  there  might  be  a 
possible  problem  with  the  nature  of  Coe's  material,  the  general  response  has  been  along  the  tmes 
of,  "So  what?,"  or  "Don't  ruin  our  fun,  ok?"  This  type  of  response  seems  rather  rigid  and 
chauvinistic,  placing  a  desire  to  recreate  before  more  sober  considerations  for  the  feelings  of  those 
who  might  be  offended  by  Coe's  performance— namely,  minorities  in  the  community. 

We  at  Sewanee  sometimes  assume  we  possess  an  insularity  which  we  think  relieves  us 
of  the  burden  to  weigh  subtle  nuances  in  decision  making.  Since  there  are  hardly  any  blacks  at 
Sewanee,  who  cares  if  we  hire  a  performer  whose  work  might  be  construed  as  racist,  right?  Wrong. 
Because  we  are  a  school  with  so  small  a  minority  population  and  so  mediocre  a  record  for  minority 
relations,  we  have  an  increased  responsibility  in  all  decisions  to  insure  that  the  wants  of  the  many 
do  not  intrude  thoughtlessly  on  the  feelings  of  the  few  and  disenfranchised. 

JOHN  DAVID  RHODES 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Readers  Take 

Issue  WithGibbs* 

Article 

On  page  7  of  the  Feb. 
25  issue  of  77ie  Sewanee  Purple, 
there  was  a  poor  attempt  at  jour- 
nalism concerning  the  1991 
Sewanee  Conference  on 
Women.    Quite  rightfully,  Ms. 


[Mary  Grace]  Gibbs  is  free  to 
present  her  "enlightened  femi- 
nist judgement,"  but  if  this  is  to 
be  a  'true'  paper  and  not  a  tab- 
loid, the  articles  that  appear 
should  have  some  tactual  con- 
tent Secondly,  it  is  dishearten- 
ing that  the  editor  of  a  paper 
would  allow  a  factually  void 
article  to  appear  in  the  paper.  It 


again  points  more  to  a  tabloid 
than  a  'true'  paper. 

To  cite  all  the  errors 
presented  by  this  "enlightened 
feminist"  would  prove  to  be  a 
larger  task  than  I  care-to  engage 
in,  so  instead  I  will  focus  on  the 
most  obvious  ones. 

First  of  all,  Ms.  Gibbs 
claims  that  she  was  confused 


because  "she  failed  to  under- 
stand why  the  organizers  of  the 
1991  Conference  chose  [Ms. 
Rafko-Wilson]."  In  the  next 
paragraph,  she  proceeds  to  tells 
us  why  she  was  chosen:  "The 
fact  is  that  Ms  Rafko-Wilson 
was  chosen  for  her  name  recog- 
nition." Now  this  "fact"  is  being 
told  to  us  by  someone  who  was 
not  on  the  Conference  commit- 
tee, someone  who  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  of  the  activities 
concerning  the  conference,  and 
someone  who  failed  to  inquire 
into  why  she  was  chosen.  The 
only  thing  factual  about  Ms. 
Gibbs'  claim  is  that  she  is 
"confused."  One  should  not 
claim  something  to  be  a  "fact" 
when  one  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  One  may  hazard  a 
guess,  but  when  one  has  no 
involvement  in  a  specific  activ- 
ity nor  contacts  someone  who  is 
involved  in  that  activity,  one 
has  very  little  room  to  claim 
anything  to  be  a  "fact." 

A  second  problem  with 
Ms.  Gibbs'  attempt  at  journal- 
ism is  she  makes  a  universal 
claim  based  upon  a  particular 
incident  She  claims  "the  big- 
gest blow  to  the  1991  Sewanee 
Conference  on  Women.  .  .  ." 
How  can  one  make  an  accurate 
claim  about  the  whole  confer- 
ence when  one  does  not  attend 
the  whole  conference?  Being 
that  I  personally  attended  many, 
but  not  all,  of  the  events,  I  can 
cite  two  instances  when  Ms. 
Gibbs'  enlightened  presence 
was  lacking.  Despite  my  feel- 
ing that  her  absence  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  high  points  of 
the  conference,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  her  universal  claim 
when  she  again  does  not  have 
the  knowledge  to  make  that 
claim.  But  if  Ms.  Gibbs  is  will- 
ing to  accept  that  premise,  then 
I  guess  it  would  be  equally  ac- 
curate to  claim  an  actress,  for 
instance,  is  a  pathetic  "crown- 
ing insult"  to  the  stage  based 
upon  one  performance.  Or  for 
that  matter,  I  guess  it  would  be 
all  right  for  one  to  pass  judge- 
ment on  someone  after  meeting 
him  or  her  once.  I  can  certainly 
State  as  a  "fact"  that  my  stay  at 
Sewanee ;  would  have  been  one. 


hell  of  a  ride  if  that  were  the  way 
people  treated  one  another. 

If  Ms.  Gibbs  indeed 
finds  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson's 
speech  "irrelevant  to  the  condi- 
tion of  women  today,"  then  I 
must  warn  her  she  is  not  as 
"enlightened"  as  she  thinks.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  only  relevant 
to  women,  but  her  speech  makes 
a  statement  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  one  must  be 
recognized  by  his  or  her  achieve- 
ments. And  it  is  equally  sad  that 
one  must  hold  a  variety  of 
"titles"  to  get  one's  foot  in  the 
door,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  and 
sad  "fact"  of  life.  If  one  did  not 
need  "titles"  to  further  one's 
position  in  life  then  fewer  people 
would  make  the  financial  sacri- 
fice to  send  their  children  to  a 
higher  institution  of  learning.  If 
a  student  were  able  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a  law  school  or  a  medical 
school  without  attending  col- 
lege or  a  university,  I  would 
have  to  guess  that  more  people 
would  take  that  route.  But  the 
"title"  of  receiving  a  BA  at  such 
a  university  as  this  one  implies 
something.  It  implies  that  the 
student  is  a  serious  one  who  is 
capable  of  handling  the  pres- 
sures one  faces  in  graduate 
school.  If  "titles"  did  not  matter 
then  the  letters  "MBA"  and 
"CEO"  would  bear  no  weight, 
but  the  "fact"  is  they  hold  a 
tremendous  weight  in  the  pro- 
fessional world.  I  do  not  think 
Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  was  given  to 
brilliant  ideas  because  she  won 
the  Miss  America  "title." 
Rather,  I  believe  she  had  her 
ideas  before  she  won  any  "title." 
The  sad  "fact"  is  her  ideas  would 
have  either  gone  to  waste  or 
taken  longer  to  have  been  heard 
had  she  not  inherited  a  "tide." 
One  should  be  pleased  that  this 
Miss  America  has  used  her 
"title"  to  benefit  others.  There 
would  not  have  been  a  debate 
over  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson,  Ms. 
Shaw,  or  Ms.  Robillio  had  they 
not  held  some  "title,"  for  the 
very  simple  "fact"  that  no  one 
would  even  know  who  they 
were,  let  alone  care  to  hear  them 
talk.  What  can  be  considered  a 

Continued  on  page  7 
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"crowning  insult"  is  that  people 
who  do  not  hold  "titles,"  yet 
have  innovative  ideas,  are  more 
often  than  not  pushed  to  the 
rear. 

Despite  other  errors  in 
Ms.  Gibbs'  "gossip  column,"  I 
will  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
article  does  a  complete  injustice 
to  a  well-organized  and  well- 
planned  conference.  As  a  'true' 
paper,  this  publication  should 
not  allow  slanderous  stories 
about  professors  and  organiza- 
tions to  be  printed.  A  couple  of 
issues  ago,  someone  complained 
about  the  beautification  process 
that  is  occurring  around  Se- 
wanee.  He  made  an  issue  about 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  when 
you  allow  articles  void  of  fac- 
tual content,  like  Ms.  Gibbs', 
you  are  in  fact  doing  the  same. 
By  allowing  factually  void  ar- 
ticles to  appear,  you  are  offer- 
ing all  glitter  and  no  substance. 
If  this  is  indeed  the  type  of  sto- 
ries that  you  care  to  publish, 
then  do  us  a  favor  and  call  your- 
self a  tabloid  andjnot  "The  Offi- 
cial Organ  of  The  University  of 
the  South." 

Respectfully  Yours, 
Dennis  Ml  Darnoi 


To  the  Editor 

As  organizers  of  the 
1991  Sewanee  Conference  on 
Women,  we  felt  compelled  to 
respond  to  Ms.  Gibbs'  recent 
article  concerning  Ms.  Rafko- 
Wilson's  talk.  While  we  re- 
spect a  journalist's  right  to  criti- 
cize any  event,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  address  a  few  unfounded 
comments.  Furthermore,  we 
would  like  to  express  some  of 
our  own  concerns  regarding  the 
degree  of  professionalism  with 
which  the  staff  of  the  Sewanee 
Purple  approached  the  Confer- 
ence on  Women. 

To  begin  with,  a  few 
assertions  of  the  recent  article 
must  be  corrected.  Ms.  Gibbs 
states  that  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson 
was  chosen  not  because  of  her 


accomplishments,  but  because 
of  her  former  title.  In  truth,  sire 
was  chosen  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendation  of  a  female  in 
nursing  management  at  a  major 
private  hospital  in  the  United 
Slates.  We  chose  her  because  of 
her  qualifications,  a  positive 
recommendation  and  her  availa- 
bility— not  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  thumbing  through  a 
catalog  of  recent  Miss  Ameri- 
cas and  thought  she  looked  good 
in  her  crown.  Ms.  Gibbs'  article 
went  on  to  say  that  Ms.  Rafko- 
Wilson  never  disclosed  what  she 
had  done  with  the  platform  of 
Miss  America  other  than  meet 
various  leaders  and  visit  foreign 
cities.  In  fact,  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson 
said  that  with  the  uUe  and  the 
opportunities  it  presented  she 
has  been  able  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  raising  the  necessary  funds 
to  build  a  hospice. 

The  remainder  of  the 
article  was  filled  with  comments 
concerning  the  faults  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Conference. 
Ms.  Gibbs  stated  that  the  organ- 
izers asked  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson 
to  speak  about  her  life  experi- 
ences focusing  on  the  Miss 
America  title.  We  made  the 
same  request  of  all  the  speakers, 
which  was  that  they  speak  about 
their  experiences  as  and  percep- 
tions about  women  in  relation  to 
their  fields  of  expertise.  In  Ms. 
Rafko-Wilson's  case,  her  field 
of  expertise  was  nursing.  No 
one  forced  her  to  don  her  tiara 
again  and  no  one  betrayed  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference,  as 
the  article  suggests. 

In  response  to  Ms. 
Gibbs's  second  question  in  her 
article,  "why  invite  her  in  the 
first  place?",  our  question  is, 
why  not?  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  is 
a  nurse  specializing  in  oncol- 
ogy and  is  currendy  organizing 
a  hospice.  That  to  us,  is  truly 
commendable.  Does  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  former  Miss  Amer- 
ica negate  her  accomplishments 
as  a  woman,  as  a  person?  Ms. 
Rafko-Wilson  did  not  imply  that 
we  should  all  aspire  to  the  Miss 
America  title.  Instead,  she 
shared  with  the  audience  her 
journey  in  meeting  her  goal  of 
becoming  a  nurse  and  fulfilling 


her  dream  of  opening  a  hospice. 
It  was  a  personal  story,  not  a 
propaganda  speech  for  the  Miss 
America  pageant. 

Regarding  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  Sewanee 
Purple,  we  repeatedly  requested 
that  an  article  be  written  stating 
the  goals  of  the  conference  and 
include  a  list  of  events.  We 
were  met  with  complete  disin- 
terest. In  the  end,  a  reduced 
print  version  of  the  invitation  to 
the  conference  was  placed  stra- 
tegically in  the  bottom  right  hand 
comer  of  the  second  to  last  page 
of  the  paper.  The  article  written 
in  the  last  edition  included 
comments  about  the  organiz- 
ers' available  options,  decisions 
made,  professed  goals,  as  well 
as  what  the  author  considered 
the  "biggest  blow  "  to  the  1991 
Conference  on  Women.  None 
of  the  organizers  was  ever  inter- 
viewed by  the  Sewanee  Purple. 
Therefore,  any  professed  in- 
sights as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  are  purely  un- 
founded. Ms.  Gibbs,  who 
commented  on  the  Conference 
in  general,  only  attended  one 
event,  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson's  talk. 
And  in  her  own  words,  "wailed 
eagerly  for  the  first  few  words 
to  drop  from  her  lops  like  so 
much  shark  bait  to  feed  my 
'enlightened'  feminist  judge- 
ment on  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson  as 
bimbo  extraordinaire".  So  much 
for  open  minded  reporting. 

In  conclusion,  the  goal 
of  the  organizers  was  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  discussion 
concerning  women.  We  sought 
to  provide  a  well-rounded  con- 
ference which  would  attract  not 
only  feminist,  but  all  members 
of  the  Sewanee  community 
interested  in  women's  issues. 
In  doing  so,  many  people  were 
exposed  to  new  ideas,  which  in 
turn,  promote  interesting 
thought  and  discussion.  With 
respect  to  that  goal,  we  were 
successful.  In  our  first  event,  A 
Jury  of  Her  Peers,  the  discus- 
sion following  included  the  way 
in  which  women  are  perceived 
and  different  views  of  feminism. 
At  the  luncheon  the  following 
the  day,  Ms.  Lucy  Shaw,  Presi- 


dent and  CEO  of  the  Regional 
Medical  of  Memphis,  spoke 
about  racism  and  feminism.  In 
the  final  event,  Judge  Kay 
Robilio  of  Memphis,  spoke 
about  the  common  elements 
which  bond  all  women  together, 
even  though  we  are  so  diverse. 
Overall,  we  maintain  that  the 
Conference  served  an  impor- 
tant purpose  and  fulfilled  its 
goal.  It  is  our  hope  (hat  future 
conferences  will  prove  even 
more  successful  and  be  treated 
with  greater  professionalism  by 
The  Sewanee  Purple's  staff. 

Sincerely, 

Stephanie  Woodham 
Tina  Reid 
Beth  Purdom 
Lucy  Cianciolo 
Fanio  Spanos 


To  Ihe  Editor 

Few  limes 
have  I  opened  an  issue  of  The 
Sewanee  Purple  and  felt  that  an 
article  really  addressed  a  vital 
issue  with  such  clarity  as  did 
Mary  Grace  Gibbs'  opinion  of 
Kaye  Lani  Rae  Rafko-Wilson 
and  the  Sewanee  Conference  on 
Women.  Miss  Gibbs  ap- 
proached a  heated  issue  with 
fairness  and  an  open  mind.  She 
admitted  that  her  claws  were 
sharpened  and  ready  to  slice 
through  the  former  Miss  Amer- 
ica with  carefully  chosen  words. 
Yet,  Miss  Gibbs  admitted  she 
was  forced  to  retract  those  claws 
and  reassess  Ms.  Rafko-Wilson 
as  a  person.  Miss  Gibbs  came  to 
an  important  conclusion.  The 
fault  rested  not  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mrs.  Rafko-Wilson,  but  with 
Ihe  incompetence  of  the  organ- 
izers. In  their  attempt  to  bring  a 
noted  name  to  the  conference, 
Ihey  undermined  the  very  es- 
sence of  their  cause.  In  short, 
the  organizers  shot  themselves 
in  the  foot  with  the  choice  of 
Mrs.  Rafko-Wilson  as  their 
highlighted  speaker. 

I  have  heard  talk 
around  campus  criticizing  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Gibbs  as  harsh 
and  unnecessary.   First,  people 


must  remember  that  this  was 
only  one  opinion  of  one  of  the 
students  on  this  campus.  Never 
did  the  article  pretend  to  be 
anything  other  than  what  it  was 
—  an  editorial.  As  such,  I 
commend  Miss  Gibbs  for  speak- 
ing what  I  believe  is  the  opinion 
of  the  silent  majority.  By  the 
very  nature  of  her  article,  she  is 
expressing  her  concern  for  the 
future  of  women's'  roles  on  this 
campus.  She  is  not  making  an 
arbitrary  slam  against  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  conference,  but 
providing  constructive  criticism 
where  it  is  sorely  needed. 

That  criticism  I  would 
like  to  reiterate.  Mrs.  Rafko- 
Wilson  did  not  come  here  as  a 
health-care  professional;  she 
came  here  as  a  former  beauty 
queen.  Unless  she  paraded 
around  the  hospital  dripping 
with  rhinestones,  the  publicity 
posters  placed  an  unmistakable 
emphasis  on  Mrs.  Rafko- 
Wilson's  title,  not  her  medical 
career.  Her  desirability  to  the 
organizers  of  this  conference 
was  not  for  her  medical  prow- 
ess, but  for  the  crown  that  a 
panel  of  men  had  placed  on  top 
of  her  lovely  head.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  Miss  Gibbs  who  is  harming 
the  cause  of  Ihe  women  on  this 
campus,  but  the  organizers 
themselves.  When  Miss  Gibbs 
says  that  Mrs.  Rafko-Wilson's 
place  in  the  conference  was 
"irrelevant"  she  is  not  saying 
that  the  goal  of  the  conference  is 
invalid.  If  anything  she  reveals 
herself  as  a  supporter  of  the 
conference,  about  which  she 
cared  enough  to  write. 

I  applaud  Miss  Gibbs's 
efforts  to  show  the  ludicrous 
choice  that  Mrs.  Rafko-Wilson 
was  for  the  conference.  I  think 
she  understood  that  the  regret- 
table part  of  this  entire  issue  is 
how  truly  indicative  the  choice 
of  Mrs.  Kaye  Lani  Rae  Rafko- 
Wilson  is  to  Ihe  state  of  women 's 
concerns  on  this  campus.  The 
fact  that  the  organizers  for  the 
conference  only  perpetuated  this 
sad  state  by  such  a  foolish  choice 
is  only  more  regrettable.  Thank 
you,  Miss  Gibbs,  for  having  the 
Continued  on  page  8 
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spirit  to  express  your  concern 
for  something  so  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  university.  Hope- 
fully, for  their  own  sake  of  credi- 
bility, the  organizers  of  the  next 
conference  will  take  the  advice 
of  Miss  Gibbs  and  choose  some- 
one remotely  pertinent  to  the 
cause  of  women. 

Sincerely, 

Emory  Christopher  Sikes 

Editor's  Response 

Ms.  Gibbs's  article  was 
not  intended  as  open  minded  r 
eporting,  but  as  an  editorial  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  denoted 
by  the  page  heading  "opinion". 

Furthermore,  the  editorial 
staff  was  never  asked  by  the 
organizers  of  the  Conference  On 
Women  to  write  an  article  on 
the  conference,  and  the  ad  was 
placed  not  "strategically"  but 
run  at  the  Purple's  expense  as  a 
public  service  announcement. 

We  also  regret  that  read- 
ers failed  to  notice  the  self  dep- 
recating humor  in  the  phrase 
"'enlightened'  feminist  judg- 
ment". Thank  you.Mr.  Damoi, 
for  the  name  change  suggestion 
Well  keep  it  in  mind. 


ISC  Rush 
Response 

To  the  editor 

This  winter's  rush 
sparked  heated  debate  campus- 
wide  about  the  "inefficiencies" 
of  our  sorority  rush  procedure. 
This  controversy  was  brought 
to  a  head  in  Ashley  Heyer's  edi- 
torial in  the  February  11  issue  of 
The  Sewanee  Purple.  While  her 
article  did  raise  several  ques- 
tions that  the  ISC  has  addressed 
and  will  continue  to  consider,  it 
also  contained  some  fallacies 
that  we  would  like  to  clarify. 

The  InterSorority 
Council  spends  a  great  amount 
of  effort  each  year  on  revising 
the  sorority  rush  procedure  to 
make  it  more  effective.    The 


present  system  is  relatively  new 
and  is  constantly  being  revised 
and  improved.  The  ISC  initi- 
ated this  procedure  several  years 
ago  in  an  effort  to  extend  bids  to 
as  many  women  as  possible. 
For  a  vast  majority  of  the  women 
who  participate  in  rush,  this 
system  works  beautifully.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  procedure 
can  be  100%  effective  and  satis- 
fying to  all  parties  involved  in 
women's  rush. 

As  has  been  said  be- 
fore, sororities  are  by  nature 
exclusive.  Our  present  system 
is  designed  to  work  first  to  the 
advantage  of  every  rushee,  but 
also  considers  the  will  of  each 
sorority.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  every  woman 
her  first-choice  bid;  nor  would 
it  be  an  acceptable  system  to 
randomly  assign  women  to  so- 
rorities. Rush  is  the  factor  that 
gives  sororities  their  selective 
quality.  We  must  realize  that 
both  parties  involved,  the 
rushees  and  the  Greek  organi- 
zations, are  making  choices, 
instead  of  only  one  group  or  the 
other  making  a  decision. 

The  ISC  makes  no 
decision  "hastily."  In  fact,  quite 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  mem- 
bership is  comprised  of  four 
representatives  from  each  so- 
rority (including  the  six  Presi- 
dents and  six  Rush  Chairmen), 
three  officers,  and  its  advisor. 
Dean  Cushman.  We  thoroughly 
discuss  and  consider  all  aspects 
of  a  proposal  before  voting.  The 
decision  to  give  every  woman  a 
bid  had  been  carefully  discussed 
and  considered  all  semester.  The 
actual  decision  was  made  and 
supported  by  all  six  Rush  Chair- 
men, the  ISC  Officers,  and  Dean 
Cushman. 

The  rushees  (not  all 
rushees  are  freshmen,  by  the 
way;  that  is  a  fallacy)  were  in- 
formed that  they  could  receive  a 
bid  from  a  sorority  to  which 
they  did  not  "return  house."  On 
December  5, 1990,  the  ISC  held 
its  annual  question/answer  in- 
formation session  for  all  poten- 
tial rushees.  Attendance  was 
"mandatory,"  or  as  mandatory 
as  an  extra-curricular  event  can 
be,  for  all  freshman  women  and 


all  ISC  representatives.  Upper- 
class  women  who  had  signed  up 
to  go  through  rush  were  also 
invited.  Any  sorority  member 
who  wished  to  attend  could  have. 
Very  few  sorority  members 
outside  of  ISC  representatives, 
if  any,  came  to  that  meeting.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  rush 
procedure  was  explained  in 
detail.  Any  questions  could  have 
been  asked  during  the  meeting. 
If  rushees  or  sorority  members 
were  unclear  about  any  rule, 
including  the  one  allowing  a 
woman  to  receive  a  bid  from  a 
sorority  to  which  she  did  not 
return  house,  that  was  the  time 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  entire 
body  of  the  ISC.  Every  sorority 
has  representatives  they  can 
refer  their  uncertainties  to,  and, 
as  ISC  officers,  we  have  repeat- 
edly tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  always  available  to  any- 
one with  a  question.  Proctors 
also  had  sessions  with  the 
rushees  in  their  dorms  on  Shake 
Day.  The  Proctors  were  in- 
structed to  inform  these  women 
that  they  could  have  received  a 
bid  from  a  sorority  that  was  not 
on  their  preference  card. 

There  has  been  in- 
creasing pressure  from  the 
administration  of  the  Univer-' 
sity  and  the  Task  Force  on  Stu- 
dent Life  to  create  a  system  in 
which  every  rushee  receives  a 
bid.  In  our  efforts  to  be  recep- 
tive to  this  idea,  as  well  as  to  the 
consensus  of  sorority  will  as 
represented  by  the  sorority 
members  of  the  ISC,  we  are 
constantly  evaluating  oui  sys- 
tem. 

Although  a  decision 
was  made  on  January  26,  it  was 
by  no  means  hastily  or  light- 
heartedly  conceived.  We  felt, 
as  did  the  administration,  that  a 
woman  who  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  rush 
again  for  another  twelve  months 
(unlike  men,  who  may  rush 
every  semester)  should  at  least 
have  the  option  of  a  Greek  expe- 
rience. Most  rushees  who  did 
not  receive  first-choice  bids 
participated  in  Shake  Day  ac- 
tivities at  the  house  from  which 
they  received  a  bid.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  shook, 


they  enjoyed  the  Shake  Day 
activities  and  felt  thoroughly 
included. 

The  ISC  feels  Ashley 
[Heyer]  acted  hastily  by  bring- 
ing more  exposure  to  needless 
and  presumptuous  name  call- 
ing, which,  if  anything,  has 
encouraged  exactly  that  which 
she  was  deriding.  Her  article 
reopened  for  many  what  was  a 
closed  subject.  We  have  dis- 
cussed Ashley's  idea  of  an  op- 
tion on  the  preference  card  in 
which  each  rushee  could  choose 
whether  they  would  like  to  "fall 
through"  or  not.  We  feel  that  a 
question  of  that  nature  on  the 
preference  card  would  need- 
lessly create  a  pessimistic  atti- 
tude in  rush  by  overemphasiz- 
ing the  possibility  of  not  getting 
a  bid.  A  rushee  need  never 
accept  a  bid  that  she  does  not 
feel  comfortable  with,  but  it  is 


the  opinion  of  many,  the  ad- 
ministration included,  that  it  is 
important  to  give  every  woman 
who  is  interested  in  doing  so  the 
option  of  joining  a  sorority.  At 
that  point,  the  decision  becomes 
that  of  the  rushee,  not  the  ISC. 
This  year  every  woman  who 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  Greek 
was  given  that  option.  We  are 
proud  of  that  fact. 

We  welcome  construc- 
tive criticism  and  are  always 
willing  to  listen  to  new  opinions 
and  ideas  in  our  continuing  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  women's 
rush  system. 

Sincerely, 

Lucy  Cianciolo,  President 
Fanio  Spanos,  Vice-President 
Susan  Smith,  Secretary/ 
Treasurer 
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OPINION 


Seeking  God:  The  Right  Way 


by  Curt  Cloninger 

Guest  Columnist 

Hello.  This  article  is 
about  the  nature  of  external  truth; 
it  is  about  right  and  wrong  ways 
to  seek  God;  it  is  about  the  na- 
ture of  language;  and  it  is  about 
the  supernatural  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  I  sure  hope  you  like 
it  If  not,  I'd  like  to  hear  why  not 
(unless  you're  going  to  yell  at 
me).  I'm  listed  in  the  phone 
book  and  sometimes  I  walk 
around. 

Let's  start  with  the 
nature  of  external  truth.  Did  I 
make  God  in  my  own  image  or 
did  he  make  me  in  his?  I  cannot 
rationally  prove  God's  existence 
any  more  than  I  can  rationally 
disprove  God's  existence.  In- 
deed, "He's  a  Blockhead  who 
wants  proof  of  what  he  can't 
Perceive  J  And  he's  a  Fool  who 
tries  to  make  such  a  Blockhead 
believe"  (William  Blake).  This 
article  is  not  about  my  proving 
God  to  you.  This  article  is  about 
how  God  will  "prove"  himself 
to  you  if  you  are  willing  to  lis- 
ten. 

There  are  right  ways 
and  wrong  ways  to  seek  God. 
(To  those  who  say  that  right  and 
wrong  don't  really  exist,  I  say 
they  do.  Am  I  right  or  am  I 
wrong?  Speak  up,  I  can't  hear 
you.)  God  speaks  in  a  still, 
small  voice.  We  are  to  seek  him 
with  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
We  are  to  seek  him  in  fear  and 
trembling.  We  are  to  seek  him 


in  humility,  reverence,  and 
honesty.  We  are  to  seek  God  on 
his  terms,  and  not  on  ours  (read 
Job  38-39). 

If  you  bring  your 
agenda  to  the  Bible,  then  that's 
exactly  what  you'll  find  there. 
If  you  read  the  Bible  as  a  femi- 
nist looking  for  sexism,  you  will 
certainly  find  it.  If  you  read  the 
Bible  as  a  free-spirit  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  smoke  pot,  you 
will  certainly  find  one.  If  you 
read  the  Bible  as  Joseph 
Campbell,  then  you  will  find  an 
influential  religious  text  about 
some  dead  people  who  may  or 
may  not  have  lived  a  long  time 
ago. 

But  if  you  humbly  put 
your  agenda  aside  and  bow  down 
in  total  submission  to  your  crea- 
tor with  an  honest  and  obedient 
heart,  then  you  might  actually 
hear  the  true  voice  of  God.  Jesus 
said,  "Whoever  would  save  his 
life  wiJl  lose  it,  and  whoever 
would  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
will  find  it"  (Mathew  16:25). 
How  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
die  for  God?  We  would  rather 
not  look  foolish.  We  would 
rather  not  take  the  chance.  We 
are  not  looking  for  God.  We  are 
hiding  from  God.  Unless  you 
are  willing  to  trust  God  and  to 
obey  his  will,  you  will  not  hear 
his  voice.  You  will  hear  exacUy 
what  you  want  to  hear. 

And  now,  a  word  to 
the  thinking  man/womyn.  You 
have  about  as  much  chance  of 


finding  God  with  your  analyti- 
cal intellect  as  a  blind  man  has 
of  finding  a  rose  with  a  metal 
detector.  Religion  is  man's  fail- 
ure to  reach  God.  Jesus  is  God's 
success  to  reach  man.  The  lan- 
guage of  God  is  love,  and  unless 
you  have  the  love  of  Jesus  in 
your  heart,  you  will  find  what 
you  think  you  are  looking  for, 
but  it  won't  be  God. 

God  knows  who  He  is. 
God  knows  who  you  are.  Fur- 
thermore, God  doesn't  just  want 
you  to  know  about  him,  he  wants 
you  to  know  him  intimately. 
Faith  is  not  rationally  believing 
that  God  exists.  Faith  is  ac- 
tively living  as  if  God  exists.  A 
religion  major  alone  will  not  do. 
It  is  possible  that  some  God- 
fearing gas  station  attendant  in 
Decherd  knows  the  Lord  better 
than  half  of  the  religion  majors 
on  this  mountain. 

And  now,  a  word  to 
the  text-sperts  concerning  the 
nature  of  language.  God  does 
exist.  Love  does  exist.  Granted, 
"God"  and  "love"  are  just  words, 
but  the  external  truths  which 
they  signify  are  real.  Granted, 
"real"  is  just  a  word,  but  the 
external  truth  which  it  signifies 
is  also  real.  If  you  want  to 
experience  love  defined,  let 
Jesus  into  your  heart  and  begin 
to  meditate  on  the  unfathom- 
able gift  of  God's  son  to  man. 
"God  demonstrates  his  own  love 
toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us" 


"THE  HAIR  GALLERY 


(Romans  5:8). 

A  word  about  the 
word:  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  ,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God... 
All  things  were  made  through 
huii. ..In  him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men...And 
the  Word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace 
and  truth;  we  have  beheld  his 
glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  Son 
from  the  Father"  (John  1:1-4, 
14). 

God  is  well  aware  of 
language's  limitations.  He  cre- 
ated them  (Genesis  11:1-7),  and 
he  can  overcome  them  (Acts  2: 
1-8). 

We  may  be  confused 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"God."  But  God  himself  is  not 
confused.  Jesus  is  the  truth  in 
all  languages,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  his  living  interpreter. 

If  Jesus  is  the  one  word, 
way,  truth,  and  light,  then  why 
are  there  so  many  different  inter- 
pretations of  who  God  is?  Good 
question.  As  per  usual,  the 
problem  is  not  with  God.  The 
problem  is  with  us.  In  the  movie 
"Aliens,"  Sigourney  Weaver 
and  company  are  trapped  in  a 
room  surrounded  by  a  bunch  of 
aliens.  The  fear-stricken  ser- 
geant of  Weaver's  group  is 
monitoring  the  aliens'  move- 
ment on  a  computer.  The  com- 
puter indicates  that  the  aliens 
are  inside  of  the  room,  but  there 
are  no  aliens  in  sight.    In  his 
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frustration,  the  sergeant  angrily 
shakes  his  computer  and  yells, 
"It's  not  reading  right."  Si- 
gourney Weaver  calmly  retorts, 
"Maybe  you're  not  reading  it 
right"  Moments  later,  a  bevy  of 
aliens  descend  from  behind  the 
room's  ceiling  panels  and  pro- 
ceed to  munch. 

Like  the  computer, 
God  is  not  broken.  We  are  just 
not  reading  him  right  Jesus  is 
the  Word ,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
interpreter,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired on  our  part  is  the  faith  of 
a  mustard  seed.  With  that  faith, 
we  can  ask  God  to  give  us  more 
faith,  and  he  will.  This  is  not 
about  your  father  or  your  neigh- 
bor or  an  Antarctic  Eskimo 
named  Joe.  God  will  deal  with 
them  accordingly,  just  as  he  will 
deal  with  you  accordingly.  "For 
the  Lord  sees  not  as  man  sees; 
man  looks  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looks  on 
the  heart"  (I  Samuel  16:7). 

You  will  not  receive 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
until  you  ask  Jesus  into  your 
heart  and  begin  to  let  God  direct 
your  life.  But  when  you  do,  you 
will  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  an  optical  illusion,  he  is  not 
a  Freudian  projection,  and  he  is 
not  wishful  thinking.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  almighty  power  of 
the  living  God,  and  he  rocks. 
Father  God,  may  these  words  be 
the  aroma  of  Christ  to  you  among 
those  who  are  being  saved  and 
among  those  who  are  perishing. 
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SPORTS 


SWIMMERS  MEET  HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS 


by  David  H.  Adams 

Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  Tigers 
swim  learn  headed  lo  DePauw 
University  Feb.  28-March  3  for 
the  Liberal  Arts  Swimming  and 
Diving  Invitational  Conference 
finals.  Having  seen  progressive 
improvement  over  the  past  sev- 
eral meets,  the  team's  expecta- 
tions were  rather  high  this  year 
going  into  the  meet.  Those 
expectations  were  met  with  an 
outstanding  finish  for  the  men's 
team  and  several  commendable 
individual  scores.  According  to 
coach  Cliff  Aflon,  "many,  many 
swimmers  had  not  only  the  best 
times  of  the  season,  but  the  best 
races  of  their  lives." 

Each  year  the  meet  in 
Green  Castle,  Indiana,  gives  the 
Tigers  some  of  the  heftiest 
competition  they  see  all  season. 
Even  with  such  stringent  oppo- 
sition before  them,  the  Tigers 
were  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
"There  were  so  many 
great  finishes,"  said  Afton,  "that 
it's  hard  to  distinguish  a  few 
individual  performances.  Most 
everyone  swam  their  best  meet 
of  the  season." 

The  men's  team,  hav- 
ing set  their  sights  on  a  third- 
place  finish,  as  usual,  attained 
their  goal. 

According  to  sopho- 
more Jay  Cato,  "The  battle  is 
always  for  third  at  finals. 
Wabash  and  DePauw  always 
dominate  the  meet  and  take  first 
and  second  place.  Everyone 
else  fights  for  third." 

It  was  the  first  time  the 
men's  team  won  the  bronze  in 
eight  years. 

The  men  scored  sev- 
eral successes  en  route  to  their 
successful  finish.  Senior  Adam 
Adams  registered  a  lifetime 
personal  best  time  in  the  200- 
yard  freestyle  with  a  time  of 
1:55.64,  while  senior  Andy 
Clark  also  recorded  a  lifetime 
best  with  a  time  of  2:15.99. 


Adams,  along  with  senior  David 
Wacastcr,  also  earned  lifetime 
bests  in  the  500-yard  freestyle. 
The  men's  relay  teams 
have  consistently  been  the  high- 
light of  the  Tigers'  season,  and 
in  this  final  meet,  the  relays 
turned  out  some  of  the  best  times 
in  Sewanee  history.  The  200- 
yard  freestyle  team,  consisting 
of  Hal  Noelkc,  Adam  Adams, 
Charles  Hodgkins,  and  Hayes 
McDonald,  set  a  new  school 
record.  Freshman  Hodgkins, 
swimming  a  lifetime-best  time 
of  22.5 1  seconds,  was  the  key  to 
the  success  of  the  race. 

After  the  excitement 
from  this  record-selling  event 
settled,  another  exceptional  re- 
lay lime  was  recorded.  The 
combination  of  Brad  Adams, 
Noelke,  Clark,  and  McDonald 
set  a  school  record  in  the  quali- 
fying race  of  ihe  200-yard 
medley  relay.  Then,  in  the  fi- 
nals, they  broke  their  own  rec- 
ord by  slicing  three  seconds  Off 
their  previous  time. 

Senior  Ashley  O'Neal 
praised  the  men's  relay  teams. 
"They  swam  well  all 
year  and  really  earned  those 
records,"  O'Neal  said.  "There 
was  a  lot  of  depth  and  some  real 
teamwork.  Charles  was  out- 
standing in  the  200,  while  Brad 
got  off  to  a  greal  start  in  the 
medley  final,  and  the  team 
cruised  to  the  top  of  the  Se- 
wanee record  books." 

The  women's  team 
was  once  again  hindered  by  its 
small  numbers.  Having  endured 
being  handicapped  with  only 
seven  swimmers,  their  scores 
have  been  less  impressive  than 
the  men's  finishes.  Sophomore 
Libba  Manning  finished  the 
meet  with  a  team  high  of  fifty- 
five  points,  and  she  outscored 
all  other  women  and  men  with 
159.5  points  on  the  season. 
Manning  posted  lifetime-best 
times  in  the  1650-yard  freestyle 
and  400-yard  individual  med- 
ley. 


Seniors  Ashley  O'Neal 
and  captain  Mary  Reynolds 
finished  their  Sewanee  swim- 
ming careers  positively.  O'Neal 
earned  lifetime-best  times  in  the 
200-yard  individual  medley  and 
200-yard  butterfly,  while  Rey- 
nolds swam  her  best-ever  100- 
and  200-yard  backstrokes. 
Senior  Liz  Temple  also  earned  a 
personal-best  time  in  the  100- 
yard  butterfly. 

Manning  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  seniors' 
contribution. 

"They  have  contrib- 
uted a  lot  and  have  helped  to 
bring  the  team  together,"  she 
said.  "They  are  influential 
members  of  the  team  and  will  be 
missed." 

Reynolds  and  O'Neal 
have  entered  Sewanee's  top  10 
career  scoring  list  in  10th  and 
seventh  place,  respectively. 
Although  he  missed  the  first  half 
of  the  season  while  studying 
abroad,  junior  Hal  Noelke  has 
become  the  number  two  career 
men's  scorer. 

Seniors  Wade  Walter 
and  Clark  depart  the  Sewanee 
swim  team,  each  having  scored 
lifetime  personal  best  times  in 
their  final  meet  and  having 
reached  the  35th  and  14th  ca- 
reer scoring  positions  respec- 
tively. Senior  Adam  Adams 
finishes  his  Sewanee  swimming 
career  in  sixth  place  overall. 

The  success  of  the 
Tigers'  1990-1991  season  was 
reflected  in  the  strong  showing 
of  their  last  outing.  Continuing 
to  improve  both  individually  and 
as  a  team  until  the  final  meet, 
their  season  was,  in  general,  a 
success.  Throughout  the  year 
the  Tigers  consistently  set  and 
attained  their  goals.  And  while 
the  departing  seniors  will  be 
missed,  the  rising  underclass- 
men will  surely  fill  their  gaps 
and  move  to  accept  a  new  sea- 
son with  continued  enthusiasm. 


Equestrians  Leap 
Many  Hurdles, 
Land  at  Nationals 


By  Kit  Walsh 

Sports  Editor 

On  a  typical  spring  Se- 
wanee evening  last  May,  as 
students  crammed  for  exams 
and  prepared  for  treks  back 
home  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, one  group  of  dedicated 
Sewanee  athletes  received  dis- 
turbing news  which  left  them 
wondering  about  the  future  of 
their  sport  The  group  was  the 
equestrian  team,  and  word 
came  to  them  that  their  horse 
bam  was  going  up  in  flames. 
Although  the  team  had  already 
finished  its  season,  its  thoughts 
all  summer  were  dominated 
by  swarming  uncertainty  con- 
cerning just  how  they  were  to 
approach  the  1990-91  season 
without  a  bam. 

The  team  had  always 
been  competitive  over  the  past 


few  years.  It  finished  an  im- 
pressive third  place  overall  at 
the  regionals  last  season.  But 
how  was  it  to  continue  its  suc- 
cess in  the  wake  of  such  a  dis- 
aster? 

"By  pulling  together  as 
a  team,"  remarked  senior  first- 
year  coach  Amy  Beth  Skelton. 
Which  is  precisely  what  these 
dedicated  individuals  did.  The 
result  has  been  a  season  which 
has  seen  such  steady  improve- 
ment that  the  Sewanee  team 
qualified  for  the  national  tour- 
nament by  finishing  first  in  the 
region  March  2-3.  This  as- 
sures the  team  of  at  least  a 
12th-place  finish  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Sewanee  was  high  point 
team  on  both  days  of  the  re- 
gional tournament,  winning  by 
more  than  65  points. 


FOUR  SEASONS 

598-5544 

$1.00  OFF  ANY  THURSDAY  NIGHT 

BUFFET 

OR 

DELIVERED  PIZZA 

(clip  this  ad  for  coupon) 

Hours:  Thurs-Sun 

4-9  pjn. 

NEW  Sunday  lunch 

11a.m.-  4p.m. 

Located  on  Midway  Road  halfway  between  Sewanee 

and  Monteagle 


$1.00  OFF  Coupon 
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SPORTS 


Strong  Pitching  Highlights 
Openers  For  Sewanee  Baseball 


Sewanee  Purple 

Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  baseball 
team  opened  its  season  last 
weekend  in  Memphis  against 
archrival  Rhodes  College.  The 
result  was  one  postponed  game 
because  of  a  rain  delay  and  two 
losses  to  the  Lynx  of  Rhodes. 
But  everyone  associated  with 
the  team  is  quick  lo  point  out 
certain  parts  of  the  double- 
header  which  provide  an  opti- 
mistic outlook  to  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

First  and  foremost,  the 
pitching,  always  regarded  as  the 
key  to  Sewanee's  success  or 
failure,  was  without  a  doubt 
excellent.  Both  Jon  L.  Williams 
and  Jay  Woodall  turned  in  ace- 
like performances  which  should 
provide  a  strong  base  for  the 
starting  rotation. 

In  the  first  game  Wil- 
liams tossed  up  a  Uiree-hitter 
with  only  one  walk  and  no 


earned  runs,  but  lost  5-3  be- 
cause of  costly  Tiger  errors.  In 
the  second  game  of  the  twin- 
bill,  junior  strongarm  Woodall 
also  came  through  with  a  com- 
plete game  but  was  once  again 
the  victim  of  poor  defense  as  the 
Lynx  swept  the  miniseries  with 
a  6-1  victory. 

Assistant  coach  and 
former  Tiger  star  infielder 
Robert  Black  was  not  hesitant 
to  note  that  first-game  jitters 
were  evident  in  the  play  of  par- 
ticularly a  few  freshman. 

"As  some  of  our  young 
guys  get  a  few  innings  under 
their  belt,  we  should  definitely 
improve,"  Black  said.  "If  we 
pitch  like  that  and  hit  the  ball 
hard  like  we  did,  hits  are  going 
to  start  to  fall  and  we'll  start 
winning  games." 

Sophomore  Frank 
Greer  was  a  standout  at  the  plate 
for  the  Tigers  with  a  five-hit 
performance  over  the  two 
games,   while   young   Doug 


Murray  also  swung  the  bat  well 
without  getting  much  luck. 

Black  also  credited 
shortstop  Nick  Albanese  and 
second  baseman  John  Shoop 
with  fielding  the  ball  solidly  up 
the  middle  and  points  to  them  as 
the  foundation  for  the  Tiger 
defense. 

Junior  catcher  Ted 
"Pascual"  Pina  said  of  the  sea- 
son, "we're  getting  some  excel- 
lent leadership  from  our  older 
guys  and  if  this  continues  it's 
going  to  make  for  a  'muy  bucno' 
year." 

Sewanee  gets  three 
more  shots  at  Rhodes  before  the 
end  of  the  season  and  no  doubt 
will  be  hungry  for  revenge.  They 
travel  to  Danville,  KY  over 
spring  break  lo  take  on  the  Colo- 
nels of  Centre  College,  as  well 
as  Berea  College.  The  home 
opener  is  after  break  is  com- 
pleted against  Illinois  Benedic- 
tine. I'd  like  to  raise  a  practical 
question...  are  we  playing  Stonc- 
henge  tomorrow  nighl? 


Fencers  Hit  National  Scene 


Sports  Staff 

Mel  Gibson  may  have 
fought  the  most  popular  sword- 
fight  in  recent  days  but  could 
not  have  matched  Sewanee's 
own  Mike  Girard  and  Hans 
Kunz  for  real  fencing  prowess. 
At  the  most  recent  Junior  Olym- 
pics held  in  Little  Rock,  AK,  on 
Feb.  15-18,  these  two  under- 
classmen left  their  mark  on  the 
competition  in  two  divisionss: 
foil,  in  which  the  torso  is  the 
only  target,  and  epee,  in  which 
the  entire  body  is  fair  game. 

Both  of  the  young  men 
had  to  qualify  for  the  event  in 
their  own  Tennessee  division, 
in  which  Girard  qualified  sec- 
ond in  both  eppe  and  foil  .while 
Kunz  qualified  first  in  eppe. 

Out  of  120  entries  in 


men's  foil,  Girard  finished  a 
strong  101  before  preparing  for 
the  epee  section  the  next  day. 

In  the  men's  epee, 
Kunz  was  the  first  place  quali- 
fier, followed  by  Girard  ,who 
was  third.  Each  round  consists 
of  a  round  robin  pool  of  usually 
six  competitors,  and  50%  of 
these  go  on  to  the  next  round. 
Kunz  went  an  amazing  four 
rounds  before  finally  suffering 
two  defeats  lo  come  in  27th  over- 
all. Girard  finished  an  active 
weekend  with  a  63rd  place  fin- 
ish in  his  second  division  of  the 
weekend. 

Kunz  remarked,  "for 
me  it  was  a  very  tiring  tourna- 
ment, it  look  about  seven  hours 
before  I  was  knocked  out."  In 
saying  this  Kunz  also  pointed 
out  that  Girard's  two  straight 


days  were  all  the  more  exhaus- 
tive. 

The  top  three  finishers 
in  each  category  would  have 
gone  lo  the  World  Finals  in  Is- 
tanbul, Turkey  but  the  event  was 
cancelled  due  lo  the  Gulf  war. 

Both  fencers  were  very 
appreciative  of  the  athletic  de- 
partment for  helping  support  the 
trip  lo  Little  Rock.  "Fencing  is 
really  calching  on  in  Sewanee." 
said  Kunz. 

Although  both  Kunz 
and  Girard  completed  their  fi- 
nal year  of  eligibility  they  will 
both  now  prepare  to  compete  in 
open  tournaments.  Based  on 
their  performance  in  Arkansas, 
further  success  is  around  the 


Lady  Tigers  Fall  in 
Tournament 


by  Andy  Moore 
Sports  Staff 

The  Sewanee  Lady 
Tigers  finished  their  season  on 
whal  head  coach  Cathy  Mittel- 
stadt called  "a  positive  note" 
in  a  first-round  loss  to  Rhodes 
College  in  the  Women's  Inter- 
collegiate Alhletic  Conference 
tournament  held  in  Sewanee 
Feb.  21-23.  The  fifth-seeded 
Lady  Tigers  and  the  fourth- 
seeded  Lynx  met  in  the  first 
game  of  the  tournament. 

The  first  half  could 
not  have  been  closer.  The 
biggest  lead  for  cither  team 
was  five  points,  held  by  Se- 
wanee after  a  6-0  run  that  began 
with  just  under  six  minutes  in 
the  half.  Rhodes  scored  five 
unanswered  points  within  the 
last  three  minutes,  and  the  score 
was  deadlocked  at  22-22  at 
halflime.  Throughout  the  first 
half  the  Lady  Tigers  hit  Rhodes 
hard,  applying  tenacious  full- 
court  pressure  after  each  field 
goal. 

The  Lady  Tigers 
found  themselves  faced  with 
an  uphill  battle  in  the  second 
half.  They  fell  behind  early 
and  could  not  get  a  fair  chance 
to  recover.  Rhodes  took  the 
lead  for  good  with  17:03  left  in 
the  game  after  a  three-point 
play,  grabbing  a  missed  sec- 
ond free  throw  and  laying  the 
ball  in.  The  Lady  Tigers  came 
within  one  point  only  one  other 
time. 

The  Lady  Tigers  were 
plagued  by  foul  trouble 
throughout  the  game.  In  (he 
second  half  Rhodes  received 
18  trips  to  the  charity  stripe 
and  connected  for  17  points 
there;  Sewanee  went  to  the  foul 
line  only  five  times.  Four  Lady 
Tigers  fouled  out  playing  de- 
fense against  the  Lynx.  Carol 
Jones  was  forced  to  leave  the 
game  with  five  fouls  at  the 
5:48  mark,  and  Amy  Coving- 
ton, Missy  Trushel,  and  Kiisha 
Walker  exited  during  the  last 
minute  of  play.    Considering 


Rhodes'  15-point  margin  of 
victory,  it  may  be  safe  to  say 
the  game  was  won  at  the  free 
throw  line. 

Jones  was  the  high 
scorer  for  Sewanee  with  12 
points.  Lynda  Motes  and 
Trushel  followed  closely  with 
11  and  10,  respectively. 

Mittelstadt  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  season  fin- 
ished on  a  positive  note.  The 
Lady  Tigers  played  a  strong 
first  half  against  Rhodes  and 
never  counted  themselves  out 
in  the  second  half. 

The  Lady  Tigers  fin- 
ished the  season  with  a  won- 
loss  record  of  5-17  (1-9  in  W. 
I.  A.  C.  play).  Motes  led  the 
team  in  scoring  with  12.7  points 
per  game.  Trushel  was  a  close 
second  with  12.5  ppg. 

Covington  led  the 
team  in  field  goal  percentage, 
shooting  42.9%  from  the  field. 
Maggie  Rafter  connected  on 
37.2%  of  her  field  goal  at 
tempts,  Motes  and  Jones  shot 
just  over  34%,  and  Trushel  and 
Emily  Nash  each  shot  just  over 
30%.  Trushel  led  the  team  in 
three-point  field  goals  with  32 
for  the  season,  followed  by 
Motes  with  22. 

Nash  and  Covington 
led  the  team  in  rebounds.  Each 
pulled  down  an  average  of  five 
per  game.  Defensively,  Cov- 
ington and  Jones  each  blocked 
10  shots  on  the  season.  Trushel 
Jones,  and  Motes  had  34,  26, 
and  23  steals,  respectively 
each  averaging  over  a  steal  per 
game. 

Mittelstadt  likes  the 
Lady  Tigers'  prospects  for  next 
season.  Her  team  loses  no  one 
to  graduation  this  year,  and 
several  big  inside  players  have 
expressed  interest  in  attending 
school  on  the  Mountain  next 
fall.  With  the  present  team's 
shooting  prowess  from  the  pe- 
rimeter and  incoming  fresh- 
men eager  to  complement  the 
post  play  of  Covington  and 
Stacy  Juckett,  the  Lady  Tigers 
should  look  forward  to  an 
exciting  1991-92  season. 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Theatre  Review 


Acting  Redeems  Troubled  Script  in  Diviners 


by  Don  Keck  DuPree 

Feature  Columnist 

Nate  Sandslrom's  par- 
ents drove  all  the  way  from 
Kansas  to  Sewanee  to  sec  a  play 
set  in  Indiana.  Murphys  and 
Potters  came  from  Proctor's  Hall 
and  Kentucky  Avenue.  Jerry 
Ingles  threw  off  the  black  crepe 
and  balloons  of  his  natal  day  to 
tread  Guerry's  boards.  And  so 
it  is  with  theatre  in  Sewanee  — 
amateur  in  the  holiest  sense  of 
that  word. 

Jim  Leonard's  Divin- 
ers, directed  by  Lauren 
McDonald,  played  well  in 
Sewanee.  Fallen  preachers  and 
idiot  savants  provide  multi- 
valent fare  for  audiences  assured 
of  their  own  distance  from  things 
country  hick  and  mentally  de- 
fective. McDonald  and  scene 
designers  Allan  Jones  and  Dan 
Backlund  brilliantly  encouraged 


tension  between  possible  humor 
and  the  apparent  stark  rigidity 
of  a  stripped-down  set.  At  times 
this  tension  effaced  the  text's 
callow  self-consciousness. 

Leonard  wrote  the  play 
as  a  college  student  in  Indiana; 
it's  a  young  man's  first  effort. 
His  models  no  doubt  include: 
The  Miracle  Worker.  Of  Mice 
and  Men,  and  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury.  There's  more  than 
just  a  bit  of  Bottom  in  Buddy  the 
idiot  boy  and  more  of  the  me- 
chanicals in  Melvin  and  Dewey. 
Religion  1 1 1  at  Hanover  Col- 
lege included  standard  stuff,  and 
the  play's  religious,  symbolic 
action  stands  squarely  in  an 
identifiable  analytic,  skeptical, 
literary  tradition.  Some  of  this 
makes  for  genuine  drama;  some 
of  it  confuses  and  blurs. 

Samanlha  Murphy  and 
David  Daull  rendered  entirely 


admirable  performances  em- 
bodying the  family  in  which 
Buddy  Layman,  idiot  boy,  lives. 
Nalhanael  Sandstrom's  por- 
trayal of  backsliding  preacher 
C.  C.  Showers  wavered  when 
he  played  against  characters 
other  than  the  boy  Layman.  Here 
text  failed  actor,  and  Sandstrom 
alone  could  not  build  credible 
interaction  between  Showers 
and  Layman  father  and  daugh- 
ter. 

Sandstrom  and  Seth 
Poller  won  the  stage,  though,  as 
C.  C.  Showers  and  Buddy  Lay- 
man covenanted  themselves  as 
sky  and  water.  Potter,  a  senior 
at  SL  Andrew's-Sewanee,  pos- 
sessed the  stage  as  Buddy  Lay- 
man. His  consistent  power  and 
command  of  character  would 
impress  seasoned  professionals, 
and  together  with  Sandstrom, 
he  embodied  that  marvel  of  fine 
acting:  word  and  movement  in 
perfect  conjunction.  Each  act 
ends  with  a  tableau  of  washing, 
and  each  demands  mimed  ac- 


tion which  might  have  slumped 
to  silliness.  What  we  saw  was 
consummate  acting  invading  our 
imaginations  without  spectacle. 
Success  rested  with  actors  alone, 
and  they  succeeded. 

Where  things  didn't  go 
as  well,  they  wandered  as  much 
because  of  deficiency  in  the 
script  as  any  inadequacy  in  act- 
ing. Never  did  the  text  make 
clear  why  the  town's  story  was 
intruding  in  C.  C.  and  Buddy's 
story.  If  the  intention  was  to 
show  need  for  grace  and  per- 
sonal salvation  against  a  back- 
drop of  community,  the  text 
failed.  Hence,  minor  characters 
had  little  to  develop  and  came 
off  two-dimensionally.  Guerry 
Hall  didn't  help.  It  remains 
unflattering  to  many  voices, 
particularly  some  female  voices. 
Without  sharp-hewn  characters 
to  develop  and  with  limitations 
of  theatre  itself,  the  minor  char- 
acters tended  to  recede  from 
attention  and  finally  seemed  to 
intrude  at  the  crucial  moment. 


Lest  any  misplaced 
model  of  "professional"  serve 
as  canon  of  judgment  here,  be 
reminded  this  cast  included  high 
school  students,  college  stu- 
dents, and  a  lone  professor.  They 
look  the  stage  as  lovers  of  dra- 
matic action  and  its  demands. 
We  who  saw  it  went  both  as 
friends  and  as  audience.  Those 
who  came  from  a  distance  came 
out  of  devotion  and  kinship. 
There  is  in  the  intimacy  of  audi- 
ence and  actor  in  collegiate 
productions  something  akin  to 
the  roots  of  drama.  To  see  a  play 
on  Broadway  involves  a  busi- 
ness exchange.  To  see  a  play  at 
Sewanee  evokes  a  shared  labor 
which  Theseus  no  doubt  under- 
stood: 


I  will  hear  that  play; 

For  never  anything  can 
be  amiss, 

When  simpleness  and 
duty  tender  it. 

Go,  bring  them  in:  and 
take  your  places  .  . . 


Nate  Sandstrom  and  Seth  Potter  reach  for  the  sky  in  Diviners 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Sewanee  Bands  Drum  Up  Enthusiasm 


by  Trey  Hunt 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

Sewanee  has  quite  a  his- 
tory of  student  and  community 
bands,  and  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  them  today.  From  reggae  to 
rock,  these  groups  will  play 
almost  anything  you  want  to 
hear — and  probably  more. 

The  latest  band  to  form 
at  Sewanee  is  Black  Canoe.  This 
quartet,  which  formed  just  last 
semester,  plays  "old  classic" 
rock-n-roll  covers  and  consists 
of  Matt  Mills,  lead  vocals  and 
rhythm  guitar,  David  Naumann, 
bass;  Steve  Peterson,  drums;  and 
Paul  Woodall,  lead  guitar. 

Woodall  and  Peterson 
had  talked  about  forming  a  band 
since  their  freshman  year.  Three 
years  later  Woodall  wrote  some 
songs,  came  up  with  a  name  for 
the  band,  and  the  rest  is  history. 

"We  just  decided  it  was 
time  to  start,"  according  to  Pe- 
terson, who  also  admits  that 
there  have  been  problems  along 
the  way.  At  first,  Peterson  and 
Mills  didn't  like  the  name,  but 
Woodall  "was  really  religious 
about  it,"  so  it  was  eventually 
worked  out. 

Peterson  is  in  two  other 
bands  as  well — Chapel  Peril- 
ous, "a  jazzy,  metal"  band  with 
Trey  Morrison  and  Lawson 


Bordley,  and  a  blues  band,  still 
unnamed,  with  Carleton  Royds 
and  Greg  Thorpe.  He  says  prac- 
ticing with  all  three  groups  is 
very  difficult. 

Mills  thinks  "our  big- 
gest problem  is  music  selection." 
At  practice,  difference  of  opin- 
ion over  what  to  play  can  be 
troublesome. 

Black  Canoe  is  not  the 
only  band  with  problems,  how- 
ever. In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Sewanee  Purple,  Stacey  Hill- 
ock, the  latest  edition  to  Home 
Boogie  Posse,  wrote  of  the  prob- 
lems her  band  encountered  when 
it  went  on  the  road  to  perform. 
Apparently,  the  six-member 
reggae  band — Brad  Adams,  lead 
vocals;  Will  Anderson,  key- 
boards and  horn;  Hugh  Bart- 
ling,  drums;  Charlie  Crichton, 
guitar,  Hillock,  backup  vocals; 
and  David  Vincent,  bass — was 
too  ready  to  return  to  Sewanee 
after  what  Hillock  called  "death" 
on  the  highway. 

The  show  was  not  all 
bad,  however,  because  Adams 
estimates  that  450  of  the  500 
people  there  liked  the  band, 
which  was  asked  to  return.  Will 
Home  Boogie  Posse  go  out  on 
the  road  again?  Both  Bartling 
and  Adams  say  yes.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  group  to  play 
at  the  University  of  Florida  and 


at  Rhodes.  Black  Canoe  is  also 
making  plans  to  play  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  after  graduation, 
and  Peterson's  blues  band  has 
played  at  Vandeibilt. 

Agents  of  Erosion  has 
probably  had  the  most  experi- 
ence dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems and  the  many  others  that 
go  along  with  forming  a  "Se- 
wanee band."  Formed  in  the 
early  1980s,  this  "folk,  tradi- 
tional, and  bluegrass"  group 
(Marshall  Chapman,  banjo; 
Andy  Gay,  guitar  and  Irish 
whistle;  Bran  Potter,  vocals  and 
guitar;  Charlie  Smith,  guitar  and 
autoharp;  and  occasionally  Wil 
Mills)  has  learned  to  deal  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  its  music. 
Potter,  an  associate  professor  of 
Geology  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  taking  Agents  out  on  the  road. 

"We  are  classically 
local.  We  have  fun  being  infor- 
mal," says  Potter.  Yet  he  main- 
tains that  the  band  is  still  very 
serious  about  its  music.  "Speak- 
ing your  mind  through  songs 
you  choose  represents  your  view 
of  the  world." 

To  make  sure  those 
views  are  heard,  says  Poller,  the 
band  is  very  careful  about  where 
it  plays. 

"We  try  to  avoid  situ- 
ations where  we'll  be  back- 


ground music.  We  play  in  set- 
tings where  people  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  lyrics." 

Mills  and  Peterson  of 
Black  Canoe  also  acknowledge 
that  sometimes  they  don't  feel 
people  are  really  listening  to 
their  music. 

"Sure,  [it  happens]  all 
the  time.  I'm  constantly  wor- 
ried about  people  not  hearing 
our  music,  but  tequila  helps," 
according  to  Mills.  "  1 1 

doesn't  matter,  .  .  .  because  I 
think  we're  fairly  well-known 
and  well-received,"  adds  Peter- 
son. 

With  so  many  prob- 
lems to  contend  with,  why  do 
these  groups  still  continue  to 
perform?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  of  them  take  their 
music  very  seriously  while 
having  fun  with  it. 

"It's  definitely  more 
than  a  hobby.  I  want  to  play  the 
drums  for  the  rest  of  my  life, . . 
.  but  the  main  reason  is  that  it's 
fun.  What  better  way  to  make 
money?"  Peterson  asks. 

Satisfaction  comes 
from  the  original  songs  that  the 
groups  write  and  perform. 
Chapel  Perilous  has  no  cover 
songs,  and  Black  Canoe  and 
Home  Boogie  Posse  have  sev- 
eral originals,  including  "Just 
Watch  Out"  (Black  Canoe)  and 


CDCC  SCHOLARSHIP  INFORMATION  FOR 
rnCC       STUDENTS  WHO  NEED 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 

Every  Student  is  Eligible  for  Some  Type  of 
Financial  Aid  Regardless  of  Grades  or  Parental  Income. 

•  Many  scholarships  are  given  to  students  based  on  their  academic  interests, 
career  plans,  family  heritage  and  place  of  residence. 

•  There's  money  available  tor  students  who  have  been  newspaper  carriers, 
grocery  clerks,  cheerleaders,  non-smokers.  .  .etc. 

•  Results  GUARANTEED. 


FAST  FUNDRAISING 
PROGRAM 


1000= 

Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 

week  for  your  campus 

organization. 


Plus  a  chance  at 
$5000  more! 


This  program  works! 

No  investment  needed. 

Call  1-800-932-0528 

Ext.  50 


"Monkey  Business"  (Home 
Boogie  Posse).  Home 
Boogie  Posse  likes  the  recep- 
tion it  receives  at  Sewanee. 
"HBP  heightens  it.  We  make 
people  have  more  fun,"  says 
Adams.  "We  appreciate  all  the 
support  and  can't  ask  for  more." 

Not  all  of  the  Sewanee 
musicians  will  continue  with 
their  bands  after  they  graduate. 
Mills  says  Black  Canoe  will 
probably  "fold"  after  this  se- 
mester, when  most  of  the  band 
will  graduate,  and  he  does  not 
"have  any  grand  illusions  of 
playing  a  stadium."  Neverthe- 
less, "when  people  enjoy  it,  and 
you  know  you're  playing  well, 
yeah,  it's  fun." 

Since  there  are  so 
many  bands  here,  is  there  any 
rivalry  between  them?  What  do 
they  think  of  each  other?  Adams 
respects  what  all  the  bands  are 
doing:  "We  all  have  music  in 
common."  Peterson  does  not 
see  a  problem  either,  since  the 
styles  of  the  bands  are  so  differ- 
ent. 

Perhaps  Potter  sums  it 
up  best. 

"It's  fun  to  see  over 
the  years  how  musicians  get 
together  in  different  combina- 
tions. . . .  Music  is  a  really  good 
mixer  in  a  town  like  this." 


Win  a  trip  to 
DISNEY  WORLD  dis- 
tributing subscription 
cards  at  this  campus. 
Good  income.  For 
information  and  applica- 
tion write  to:  Collegiate 
Marketing  Services,  303 
W.  Center  Ave. 
MooresviUe,  NC  28115 
(704)  663-0963 


CALL  BETWEEN 
9  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  EST. 


1-800-542-5174 


TFm, 
Head  -  Q  uar  ter  s 


Two  Tanning  Beds 
For   Your  Convenience 


REDKEN  &  PAUL  MITCHELL 

Hair  &  Skin  Care 
mooters 

Viia/Mastercird 
SEWANEE  598-0610    _ 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Movie  Review 

"Glitters"  Steals  Hearts  at  Sewanee 


by  Paige  Parvin 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

Stephen  Frears's  The 
Grifters  is  a  dark  and  disturbing 
film,  focusing  on  three  charac- 
ters whose  lives  are  made  up  of 
deception  and  desperation.  Roy 
(John  Cusack),  his  mother  Lily 
(Angelica  Huston),  and  his  girl- 
friend Myra  (Annette  Benning) 
make  up  a  cosy  and  cunning  trio 
of  "grifters"  (it's  okay,  I  didn't 
know  what  that  meant  cither 
until  I  saw  the  movie);  they  make 
their  living  by  lying,  cheating, 
stealing  and  other  major  infrac- 
tions of  the  Honor  Code.  Only 
Lily  can  be  considered  a  true 
professional,  however;  she 
works  the  races  (I  picked  up 
some  lingo  during  the  movie) 
for  a  mafioso-type  character 
named  Bobo — yes,  that's  right, 
Bobo — and  during  the  course 
of  the  film  she  acquires  the 


gruesome  scars  to  prove  it.  Myra 
is  a  sly,  sexy  pair  of  legs  (I'm 
sure  she  has  a  face  too,  but  you 
can't  really  tell  from  the  movie) 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  re- 
live the  good  old  days  with  her 
ex-partner-in-crime.  Just  be- 
cause that  parmer  is  now  locked 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  criminally 
insane  is  no  reason  for  her  to 
quit  trying,  and  she  thinks  Roy 
might  be  just  the  man  to  help  her 
get  back  into  business. 

The  darkest  and  most 
striking  aspect  of  the  film  is 
Roy's  relationship  with  his 
mother — an  Oedipus  complex 
in  its  purest  form,  only  made 
even  more  convenient  by  the 
absence  of  an  annoying  father 
to  dispose  of.  The  film's  camer- 
awork helps  portray  the  unnatu- 
ral and  even  sinister  intimacy 
between  mother  and  son;  in 
every  scene  the  two  are  just  a 
little  too  close  together,  subtley 


making  the  audience  squirm 
uncomfortably  without  really 
knowing  why.  Hostilities  be- 
tween Myra  and  Lily  help  to 
thicken  the  plot. 

As  Myra  tries  to  con- 
vince Roy  to  team  up  with  her 
and  start  a  new  business,  Lily 
simultaneously  urges  him  to  get 
off  "the  grift"  altogether;  nei- 
ther is  successful.  Tension  builds 
when  Lily  is  forced  to  pack  up 
and  run  from  Bobo,  who  finds 
out  she's  been  "skimming"  a 
little  off  the  top.  It  turns  out  that 
Bobo  isn't  the  only  one  with  evil 
designs  on  Lily;  Myra  has  de- 
cided to  lake  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  lake  over  Lily's 
job...but  Lily  is  not  a  woman  to 
be  tampered  with.  Not  only  does 
she  turn  the  tables  and  blow 
Myra's  head  off  (if  you'll  par- 
don the  expression;  it  was  just 
that  kind  of  movie),  she  shows 
up  at  good  old  Roy's  plxe  to 


take  his  life  savings  so  she  can 
keep  running  from  Bobo. 

Lily's  desperation  in 
the  final  scene  is  chilling.  She 
makes  it  clear  that  she  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  get  that  money — 
including  making  a  pass  at  her 
son,  knocking  him  unconscious, 
even..Jcilling  him?  Well,  she 
didn't  mean  to.  It  was  an  acci- 
dent. And  she  does  seem  pretty 
upset,  as  she  picks  up  all  the 
money  from  the  floor  around 
his  body  and  heads  from  the 
door.  I  mean,  she's  crying  the 
whole  way,  as  she  gets  into  the 
car  and  drives  off. 

The  moral  of  the  story 
seems  to  be  simple:  stay  off 
"the  grift." 


SEWANEE 
EXXON 


University  Avenue 

598-5477 


We  repair  foreign 

and  domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100% 

Guaranteed 

now  open  Sunday 

8-5 


ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  CALENDAR 


WEEK  OF  MARCH  25-MARCH  31,  1991 


MOVIES 

Home  Alone 

Monday,  March  25-Wednesday,  March  27 

7:30  p.m. 

1991 

Student  Union  Theater 

Dances  With  Wolves 

(tentative) 

Friday,  March  29 

Sunday,  March  31 

7:30  p.m. 

Student  Union  Theater 

FREE  MOVIE 

Godspell 
Based  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mat- 
thew 
Thursday,  March  28 
7:30  pjn. 
SUT 


PERFORMING  ARTS  SERIES 

Tziganka,  Russian  Folk  Dance  Group 

Gtierry  Auditorium 

Tuesday,  March  26  ,  1991 

8:00  p.m. 

ORGAN  RECITAL 

Monday,  March  26 

7:30  pan. 

AH  Saints'  Chapel 

Robert  Delcamp,  organist 

VOICE  RECITAL 

Saturday,  April  6 

8:00  p.m.  Grosvenor  Hall 

Elizabeth  Evans,  Soprano 

ORGAN  RECITAL 

Friday,  April  26 

4:30  pan.  AU  Saints'  Chapel 

Bill  Hamner,  Organist 

GALLERY  EXHIBIT 

Marchl2-Aprill9 

Gyorgy  Kader: 

Survivor  of  death,  witness  to  life 

University  Gallery 


and  don't 
forget 
DEAN'S 
COFFEE 
HOUR 

WOW! 
Thursday, 
March  28 
B.C.  Large 
Lounge 
10:30  a.m. 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Record  Review 

Country  Comes  to  Town:  The  Jayhawks 


By  Sam  Reid 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

Country  music  can 
often  seem  elusive  to  alterna- 
tive or  progressive  music  listen- 
ers due  to  the  fact  that  much 
popular,  "drugstore  country" 
frequently  lacks  mental  stimu- 
lation. But  sometimes  a  band 
comes  along  that  shows  that 
country  music  can  be  thought- 
ful while  still  retaining  the  in- 
herent charm  of  country  itiythms 
and  motifs. 

The  Jayhawks  most 
certainly  have  accomplished 
this.  A  few  months  ago  some- 
one suggested  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  listen  to  this  band's 
album  debut,  Blue  Earth,  but  I 
was  reluctant  as  I  have  never 
been  known  to  enjoy  music  that 
has  as  its  only  attribute  a  raw 


charm  that  operates  while  one  is 
under  the  influence  of  cheap 
beer.  I  did,  however,  hesitanUy 
search  for  this  album.  When  I 
finally  found  it  I  saw  that  it  had 
been  released  by  Twin  Tone 
Records,  the  company  that  the 
Replacements  released  their 
first  albums  on;  this  pushed  me 
over  the  treacherous  edge.  Still 
I  was  expecting  to  hear  music 
which  reminded  me  of  the  vapid 
world  of  pop  country,  but  I  was 
very  pleasantly  surprised.  Blue 
Earth  is  a  thoughtful  and  enjoy- 
able piece  of  pop  music. 

Don't  misunderstand 
me.  There  are  some  obvious 
clicherJ  country  elements  on  this 
album.  The  song  "Sioux  City" 
serves  as  a  good  example.  It 
describes  the  all-to-familiar 
story  of  "love  gone  bad.": 

I  know  the  hotel  clerk  he  lied. 


I  followed  her  from  the  west 

side. 

In  Sioux  City. .  .  here  tonight 

You  guessed  it:  the 
woman  is  having  a  tawdry  af- 
fair, and  her  lover  is  aware  of  it, 
but  is  hesitant  to  inquire  further 
into  the  matter  as  he  doesn't 
want  to  get  hurt  But  this  is  not 
wholly  typical  of  the  album. 

The  wailing  guitar  and 
beautiful  vocal  harmonization 
of  Marie  Olson  and  Gary  Louris 
are  accompanied  by  the  relaxed 
rhythm  of  the  bass  and  drums  of 
Marc  Perlman  and  Thad  Spencer 
complementing  the  quaint  but 
full  images  that  the  lyrics  con- 
jure up: 

Pick  up  the  pieces,  and  pack  up 
your  mind. 

You  don't  ask  for  what  you  have 
to  find. 


Many  people  rolling  out  to  sea. 
Let  loose  those  floodgates  that 
have  held  you  back  so  long. 

("Ain't  No  End") 

The  song  sounds  almost 
like  a  cross  between  the  Byids' 
country  album,  Sweetheart  of 
the  Rodeo,  and  Agitpop,  a  fel- 
low Twin  Tone  band. 

The  Jayhawks  do  have 
a  heavier  side  which  is  exposed 
in  the  cut  "Red  Firecracker." 
There  is  more  of  an  electric 
sound  that  tends  to  be  thicker 
and  fuller.  The  song  is  a  curious 
and  ill-fated  mix  of  Slayer  and 
Johnny  Cash.  This  is  definitely 
one  of  the  album's  weaker 
points,  but  still  it  adds  variety  to 
the  album's  format  The  song 
describes  a  rather  trite  story  of  a 
modem  day  outlaw/saloon  story, 
and  it  just  doesn't  work: 


Calculates  all  the  cash  he  makes 
at  happy  hour. 

Two  bullet  holes  took  the  best 
suit  he  owns. 

Red  firecracker,  don't  explode 
There's  a  picture  in  his  mind, 
And  he  feels  like  goin'  home. 
To  some  extent  the  song 
also  fails  poetically — the  words 
just  don't  woric.  The  song  does 
follow  the  advice  in  the  lyrics 
("Red  firecracker,  don't  ex- 
plode"—  and  it  doesn't  It's  a 
dud). 

If  they  can  avoid  the 
heavier  side  of  country  and  stick 
to  the  melodicaUy  soothing  and 
thoughtful  songs  that  comprise 
the  majority  of  Blue  Earth,  the 
Jayhawks  will  unavoidably 
develop  into  a  talented  alterna- 
tive country  band — something 
the  music  world  always  needs. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 


$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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Man  On  the  Str 


compiled  by  Meredith  Walker 

Arts  and  Enleriuinmenl  Slaff 

Q:What  is  your  Spring 
Break  motto/slogan/rallying 
cry? 

Brian  Cooksey:  Comps! 
Comps!  I  Love  Comps! 


urnpy 

Grumpy  Livanec:  Let  no 
beer  go  unturned. 

Merik  Spiers:  P-  is  for 
Party,  A-  is  for  All  night  long, 
R-  is  for  Right  Now,  T-is  for 
Turn  you  on,  Y-  is  for  YOU'RE 
GONNA  PARTY! 

Gate  Nance:  What  the 
Hell  am  I  doing  in  Dcmopolis? 


Uncle  Jesse 
David  Vincent^:   o  tem- 
pera, o  mores! 

Christy  Pappas:  Shoot 
tequila  at  the  possum  table. 

Amy  Beth  Skelton:  Ja- 
maica painun'  mon! 

Bob  Napier:  Just  Do  It! 


Lisa 

Will  Barnette:  As  long 
as  there's  sex  and  drugs,  I  can 
do  without  the  Rock  n'  Roll  ! 

Viv  Savage:  Have-  a  - 
good  -  time-  all  -  the  -  time. 

John  Richards:  Redneck 
Riviera,  tons  o'  beer,  ugly  girls, 
Scottish  Inn  or  BUST!!!!! 


WBBfefc 

Christy 
Lisa  Ward:  Kick  Butt  in 
Spring  Break  '91. 

Ed  Seagram;  Honk  if  you 
love  Spring  Break! 

Frank  Rambo:  I  break 
for  Spring  Break! 


Holy  Habit!  Nun  Haunts  St.  Mary's 


by  Robert  Ingram 

Slaff  Writer 

Late  one  afternoon  last 
summer,  a  young  boy  named 
Jason  and  his  father  drove  up 
the  Mountain  from  Tullahoma 
to  the  old  St.  Mary's  Convent  to 
visit  his  aunt  Jennifer 
Richardson.  She  had  just  moved 
with  her  husband  John,  a  theol- 
ogy student,  into  the  Cloister,  a 
three-story  brick  building  which 
formerly  housed  the  Sl  Mary's 
Convent. 

After  they  had  arrived, 
Richardson  took  the  father  and 
son  on  a  walking  tour  of  the 
grounds  of  the  St.  Mary's  Epis- 
copal Retreat  Center  where  she 
works.  During  the  walk,  Jason 
wandered  off,  and  when  the 
two  adults  called  for  him  they 
were  surprised  to  see  him  run- 
ning across  the  broad  patch  of 
dried  summer  grass  from  the 
stone  cottage  called  the  Hermit- 
age, once  the  sacristy  for  the 
chapel  at  the  girls  school  run  by 
the  Sisters  of  Sl  Mary.  The 
young  boy  was  afraid. 

"I  didn't  mean  to 
bother  the  nun,"  he  blurted  out 
when  he  arrived  at  his  father. 


He  was  not  scared  by  the  nun, 
but  thought  that  he  was  in  trouble 
lor  being  where  he  should  not 
have  been  and  for  disturbing  an 
adult.  Richardson  was  imme- 
diately surprised  because  none 
of  the  nuns  had  keys  to  the 
Hermitage.  She  grew  even  more 
perplexed  when  Jason  drew 
what  he  had  seen,  and  the  pic- 
lure  looked  "something  like  the 
Flying  Nun  in  the  old  television 
shows."  The  Sisters,  however, 
abandoned  that  habit  years  ago. 
This  was  only  the  first 
of  many  stories  of  the  mythical 
phantom  nun  known  as  Sister 
Hughetla  some  claim  roams  the 
grounds  of  the  Old  Convent  of 
Sl  Mary  just  off  Sherwood  Road 
in  Sewanee.  The  real  Sister 
Hughetla  was  one  of  two  nuns 
who  came  to  Sewanee  from  New 
York  in  the  late  1800's  to  estab- 
lish SL  Mary's-on-lhe-Moun- 
tain,  a  convent  and  a  school  for 
girls.  Her  life  had  been  a  sad 
one,  having  survived  two  yel- 
low fever  epidemics  which 
decimated  the  Order.  But  she 
seems  to  have  found  peace  at 
Sewanee,  despite  the  fact  that 
her  body  was  returned  home  to 
Long  Island  for  burial  after  she 


died  of  natural  causes  in  1926. 
Soon  after  her  death,  reported 
sightings  of  her  ghost  began  to 
surface. 

"I,  myself,  do  not  be- 
lieve in  ghosts,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  important  for  the  oral  history 
of  our  community  to  be  pre- 
served," Richardson  said  in  a 
recent  interview  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Retreat  Center.  Since  last  May, 
she  has  heard  tens  of  stories 
about  Sister  Hughetla  and 
agreed  to  sit  down  last  week  and 
recount  some  of  the  tales  she 
has  heard. 

No  adult  has  ever  seen 
the  supposed  ghosL  "The  only 
reported  sightings  are  by  very 
small  children,"  she  said.  The 
earliest  sighting  of  Sister 
Hughetla  that  Richardson  has 
heard  of  was  in  1930.  This  past 
fall,  a  woman  named  Mary  from 
New  York  who  was  a  student  in 
the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's 
at  the  girls  school  returned  to 
visit  St.  Mary's  and  told 
Richardson  of  seeing  Sister 
Hughetta's  ghost  sitting  much 
like  Jason  had  described  her  in 
the  Mother  Superior's  chair  in 
the  old  Chapel.  As  it  had  with 
Jason,  the  spectre  got  up  and 


walked  toward  the  small  nine- 
year-old  girl.  Sightings 
like  these  by  small  children  have 
occured  regularly  for  the  past 
sixty  years.  Even  within  the  last 
five  years,  the  niece  and  nephew 
of  the  present  owner  of  the 
Cloister  were  spending  the  night 
in  the  old  Convent  and  told  their 
parents  that  they  had  been  vis- 
ited the  previous  night  in  their 
bedroom  by  a  nun  who  talked  to 
them  and  made  them  "feel 
good." 

Though  no  adult  has 
ever  seen  the  ghost,  Richardson 
says  that  the  maintenance  staff 
at  Sl.  Mary's  Retreat  Center  and 
at  the  old  Cloister  attribute 
strange  occurrences  to  Sister 
Hughetta's  ghost. 

"The  cleaning  people 
sometimes  get  spooked,"  she 
said.  There  have  been  reports  of 
mysterious  footsteps  in  the 
buildings,  broken  coffeepots, 
slammed  doors,  and  strange 
chairs  that  rock  which  many 
have  blamed  on  the  late  Sister 
Hughetta,  but  Richardson  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  these 
occurrences  fn  no  way  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  ghost. 

The  nuns  themselves 


refuse  to  speculate  on  what  these 
stories  may  mean.  Richardson 
says  that  none  of  the  eight  nuns 
now  residing  in  the  new  Con- 
vent built  in  1988  have  ever 
seen  the  ghost.  She  did  say, 
however,  that  at  least  one  nun 
can  "feel  her  presence  in  the 
chapel." 

A  point  that 
Richardson  brought  up  is  that 
the  children  who  have  claimed 
to  see  Sister  Hughetta  have  never 
described  her  as  menacing.  No 
one  has  ever  been  scared  by  her 
and  most  have  called  her 
"friendly."  Richardson  says 
that  even  the  nuns  who  can  sense 
her  presence  in  chapel  have  said 
that  it  is  a  "comforting"  feeling. 

Does  the  ghost  of  an 
old  nun  roam  the  grounds  of  St. 
Mary's  Convent?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  During  the  past 
sixty  years,  children  have 
claimed  to  see  and  talk  to  a  nun 
dressed  in  an  antique  habit 
whom  no  adult  has  ever  seen. 
No  one  living  at  SL  Mary's  is 
willing  to  speculate,  and 
Richardson  even  discredits  the 
existence  of  a  ghosL  However, 
as  Richardson  also  pointed  out, 
these  stories  are  a  vital  part  of 
Sewanee's  oral  history. 
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Guy  Lytle  To  Serve  as   New  Dean  of  Seminary 


by  Ashley  Heyer 

News  staff 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Filch 
Lytic  has  been  appointed  as  the 
13th  Dean  of  the  University's 
School  of  Theology. 

"I  am  honored  and 
excited  to  be  called  to  leader- 
ship in  a  University  that  I  have 
admired  since  my  southern 
youth  and  especially  since  my 
years  at  Oxford,  where  I  had 
several  good  friends  among  the 
large  Sewanee  contingent.  I 
believe  Sewanee  can  make  a 
real  difference  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  South  in  the  Decade 
of  Evangelism,"  Lytic  said  upon 
his  appointment. 

Lytle  is  currently  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and 
Historical  Theology  at  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific  (CDSP)  and  Doctoral 
Professor  of  History  at  Gradu- 


ate Theological  Union  (GTU) 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.  He  comes  to 
Sewanee  widi  a  broad  intellec- 
tual and  theological  background 
and  a  vision  for  the  School  of 
Theology  in  the  1990s. 

"  "Sewanee  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reclaim  and  reinvigorate 
the  Orthodox  center  of  the 
Church,"  said  LyUe.  "  I  have  a 
certain  vision  of  what  theologi- 
cal education  should  be  ,and  it 
fits  with  the  kind  of  place  Se- 
wanee is." 

"  People  come  lo  live 
here  as  part  of  a  community  for 
three  years.  It  is  something  to 
be  part  of  a  community.  You 
lcam  so  much  from  living  to- 
gether," said  Lytle. 

In  his  term  as  Dean,  he 
plans  to  cultivate  this  commu- 
nity into  being  one  of  the  major 
parts  of  the  theological  educa- 
tion offered  at  Sewanee. 

"     The     Episcopal 


New  Curriculum 
Cuts  to  the  Core 


by  Robert  Mercer 

News  Staff 

With  preregistration 
approaching,  students  should 
note  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  distribution 
requirements  for  graduation. 

The  Curriculum  and 
Academic  Policy  Committee 
has  proposed  that  the  standard 
course  load  be  dropped  from 
five  courses  per  semester  to  four 
to  encourage  more  active  stu- 
dent participation  in  classes  and 
allow  teachers  more  time  to 
research  and  interact  with  stu- 
dents. Consequently,  the  re- 
quirements for  distribution  have 
also  been  reduced. 

The  Committee  hopes 
that  reducing  the  amount  of  time 


Church  is  suffering  from  polari- 
zation right  now.  There  arc 
strengths  lo  be  gained  from 
every  group  in  the  church.  The 
Seminary  should  be  open  and 


pncslhood  as  a  vocation  and  on 
practical  spirituality.  Lyllc's 
personal  experience  as  a  priest 
who  was  ordained  fifteen  years 
after  receiving  his  theological 


"Sewanee  is  in  a  position  to  re- 
claim and  reinvigorate  the  Ortho- 
dox center  of  the  Church" 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Lytle 


comprehensive,"  said  Lytle. 
"For  me,  the  great  strength  of 
the  Episcopal  church  is  that  it 
has  been  able  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive church  without  losing 
the  Christian  faith." 

In  addition  lo  leaching 
Anglican  studies,  his  specialty, 
Lytle  hopes  to  teach  informal 
courses  on  the  meaning  of  the 


education  is  relevant  lo  ihc 
majority  of  studems  al  the  semi- 
nary who  enter  the  priesthood 
after  another  career.  "I  think  I 
will  be  able  to  understand  what 
students  arc  going  through,"  said 
Lytic. 

Lytle  also  cited  the 
School  of  Theology  extension 
programs,  Education  for  Minis- 


try and  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
Community  as  a  strength  of  the 
Seminary.  He  believes  litem  to 
be  the  best  in  the  church  and 
hopes  they  will  be  better  pro- 
moted. 

Lytlc's  selection 
comes  after  a  year-long  search 
involving  members  of  the 
immediate  and  extended  Uni- 
versity community. 

"I  think  Guy  Lytle  will 
move  the  School  of  Theology  lo 
a  place  of  respect  throughout 
the  whole  Anglican  Commun- 
ion. I  think  his  commitment  to 
modem  academia  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  foundations  of  our 
faith  will  bring  a  needed  center- 
ing to  our  theological  education 
at  Sewanee,"  said  Foley  Beach, 
a  middlcr  and  the  SOT  student 
trustee,  who  served  on  the  search 
committee. 

see  Lytle  page  2 


students  spend  in  class  will  give 
students  more  time  to  do  out- 
side reading  for  their  classes. 
The  Committee  also  hopes  pro- 
fessors will  demand  more  of 
their  students. 

The  University's  de- 
sire to  be  competitive  in  recruit- 
ing new  professors  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  change, 
which  will  allow  professors  to 
teach  ihree  classes  each  semes- 
ter. 

Professor  of  English 
William  Clarkson,  chairman  of 
the  Curriculum  and  Academic 
Policy  Committee,  points  out 
that  "the  teaching  load  is  very 
important  to  new  Ph.D.s  look- 
ing for  positions,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  first-rate  liberal  arts  col- 
leges now  have  a  four-course 


Matilda  Dunn  leads  Good  Friday  procession  from  Oiey  Parish  to  All  Ssaints'  Chapel.  Photo  by 
Lyn  Hutchinson. 

Perhaps  the  greatest 

change  in  ihc  core  curriculum 

will  involve  ihc  Hislory  and 

Social  Sciences  requirement. 

The  new  curriculum  reduces  the 


teaching  load." 

The  Committee  feels 
that  Sewanee  musl  conform  lo 
this  trend  if  it  is  to  compete  wilh 
comparable  colleges. 


requirement  from  two  hislory 
classes  (Hislory  101  and  102: 
Introduction  lo  Western  Civili- 
zation I  and  II)  and  two  social 
see  Curriculum  page  3 
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Award  to  Recognize 
Community  Service 


By  Barbara  L.  Harris 

News  Staff 

Dean  of  the  College 
Brown  Pallcrson  has  an- 
nounced that  ihc  Clarence  Day 
Award  for  Outstanding  Com- 
munity Service  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Commence- 
ment this  year.  The  award  will 
be  given  to  a  graduating  senior 
in  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  University  and 
the  community. 

The  idea  for  a  com- 
munity service  award  was 
originally  presented  to  Patter- 
son by  Tim  Wahlcrs,  chair  of 
the  Community  Service  Coun- 
cil. 

"The  original  idea 
came  from  the  Task  Force  for 
Student  Life  last  spring,  but 
when  the  Task  Force  didn't  act 
on  the  idea,  I  decided  to  pursue 
it  myself,"  said  Wahlcrs. 

Wahlcrs  submitted  a 
draft  of  the  proposal  to  Patter- 
son, who  discussed  the  idea 
with  the  Deans  of  Students,  the 
Provost,  and  the  Vicc-Chan- 
ccllor,  "all  of  whom  were  en- 
thusiastic about  it."  A  final, 
revised  version  was  recom- 
mended and  endorsed  by  the 
Community  Service  Council. 
According  to  Pallcr- 
son, any  student  graduating 
from  the  College  is  eligible  for 
the  award. 

"We  arc  looking  for  a 
graduating  senior  who  has  been 
significant  in  encouraging 
community  service  on  Ihc  pan 
of  others.  This  sludent  can  be 
involved  in  one  service  activ- 
ity or  participate  in  many  dif- 
ferent areas  of  service,"  said 
Pallcrson,  who  added  that 
"community  service  is  tin  ac- 
tivity ihai  has  solved  a  prob- 
lem, improved  ihc  quality  of 
community  life,  or  contributed 
lo  this  region." 


A  seven-member  se- 
lection committee  will  meet 
for  Ihc  firsl  lime  wilhin  the 
next  few  weeks  to  begin  nomi- 
nation procedures.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  responsible  for 
nominating  seniors  and  even- 
tually selecting  a  winner  no 
later  lhan  two  weeks  before 
Commencement.  The  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  two  non- 
senior  members  of  ihc  Com- 
munity  Service  Council,  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  staff, 
the  Vice-President  for  Com- 
munity Relations,  a  faculty 
member,  the  Coordinator  of 
Community  Service  Programs, 
and  one  of  the  Deans  of  Stu- 
dents, who  will  serve  as  con- 
venor. 

"It's  good  lhat  we 
have  such  a  broad  base  of 
people  on  ihc  committee,"  said 
Wahlcrs.  "This  way,  no  self- 
nomination  process  is  neces- 
sary; ihc  committee  members 
already  know  who  ihc  main 
people  arc." 

'The  idea  behind  this 
award  is  lo  recognize  commu- 
nity service  as  we  do  outstand- 
ing academic  and  athletic 
achievement  at  Sewanee,"  said 
Pallcrson.  "By  creating  this 
award,  ihc  University  wishes 
to  recognize  the  imporlam  part 
lhat  community  service  plays 
at  Sewanee.  Service  has  be- 
come a  more  important  aspect 
of  Sewanee  life  in  recent  years, 
and  I  ihink  that's  wonderful.  I 
am  delighted  lo  be  able  to  show 
Ihc  community  what  is  being 
done  and  lo  recognize  these 
student  leaders." 

The  award  recipient 
will  designate  one  or  more 
charities  or  community  organi- 
zations lo  receive  Ihc  mone- 
tary value  of  the  award,  which 
was  donalcd  lo  ihc  University 
by  Clarence  Day  of  Memphis. 


Lytle,  from  page  1 

Prior  to  assuming  his 
current  positions  at  CDSP  and 
GTU,  Lytle  laught  history  and 
religion  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  He  has  also 
held  visiting  professorships  and 
fellowships  at  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  the  Aus- 
tralian National  University,  Ihc 
Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Southwest  and  Ox- 
ford. 

A  46-year  old  native 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Lyllc 
graduated  magna  cum  laude 
from  Princeton  University  in 
1966,  having  been  named  a 
University  Scholar  and  eleclcd 
lo  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After  Prin- 
ceton, he  received  a  prestigious 
three-year  Marshall  scholarship 
lo  study  at  Oxford.  During  lhat 
lime,  in  consultation  with 
Bishop  Charles  Carpenter  of  ihe 
Diocese  of  Alabama  and  Bishop 
Henry  Carpenter  of  Oxford,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Richard  Southern,  he  pursued 
advanced  studies  in  theology 
and  church  history  and  received 
some  practical  Anglican  expe- 
rience   in    several    Oxford 


churches.  Lyllc  ihcn  relumed 
to  Princeton  and  completed  his 
Ph.D.  in  British  History. 

Lytic  is  the  author  and 
editor  of  more  lhan  two  dozen 
books,  articles,  and  pamphlets 
and  has  lectured  widely  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  His  princi- 
pal interests  have  been  in  the 
history  of  universities  and  theo- 
logical education,  the  history  of 
Anglicanism,  the  history  of 
values,  the  history  ami  theology 
of  Episcopacy,  and  Ihc  theology 
and  practice  of  evangelism  and 
spiritual  formation. 

Firsl  as  a  layman  and 
then  as  an  ordained  Episcopal 
priest.  Lytic  has  been  actively 
involved  wilh  parish,  university 
and  hospital  ministries  in  Texas 
and  California.  He  has  also  been 
a  frcqucnl  preacher,  lecturer,  and 
retreat  and  workshop  leader.  For 
Ihe  past  five  years  he  has  served 
as  associate  rector  and  then 
rector  pro  lent  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Si  John  the  Evangel- 
ist in  San  Francisco's  Mission 
District. 

Lytic  says,  "My  par- 
ish ministry,  die  regular  contact 
wilh  ihe  life  of  the  church  in  die 
modem  world  and  Ihe  joys  and 
sorrows  of  its  people,  has  made 
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me  a  much  belter  seminary 
professor.  The  laity  and  the 
clergy  wilh  whom  I  have  minis- 
tered have  been,  in  many  ways, 
my  best  teachers.  As  a  semi- 
nary dean,  I  will  not  forget  that" 
Lyde  has  held  numer- 
ous official  positions  in  aca- 
demic and  church  organizations. 
He  is  the  past  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Anglican  Theo- 
logians and  vice  president  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Ihe  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  serves  on  ihe 
board  of  directors  of  both  the 
Anglican  &  Episcopal  History 
and  the  Anglican  Theological 
Review.  Lyde  was  a  designated 
historian  at  the  1988  decennial 
Lambeth  Conference  of  all 
Anglican  bishops  in  Canterbury, 
and  he  produced  the  book  Lam- 
beth Conference  Past  and  Pres- 
ent (1989).  He  is  currcndy  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on 
Evangelism  and  Church  Growlh 
of  ihe  Diocese  of  California. 

Lytle  is  married  to 
Maria  Rasco  Lyde,  39,  a  native 
of  Havana,  Cuba,  who  grew  up 
in  Miami,  Fla.  and  Falls  Church, 
Va.  The  Lydes  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth,  10,  and  Ashley, 
3.  Lytle  is  a  distant  relative  of 
Andrew  LyUe  and  the  uncle  of 
Brcll  Kennedy,  a  sophomore  at 
the  college.   
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Curriculum,  from  page  I 

sciences  classes  (Anthropology, 
Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence) to  one  history  class  and 
one  social  sciences  class. 

The  new  history  class, 
iHistoryi  100,  will  examine  cer- 
tain topics  in  Western  history 
instead  of  attempting  to  study 
nearly  every  topic  pertinent  to 
the  subject.  The  Department  Of 
History  will  choose  twenty-live 
major  topics  in  history,  such  as 
the  Renaissance,  slavery,  and 
the  role  of  women.  From  these 
topics  professors  will  be  able  to 
choose  seven  two-week  topics 
for  Ihcir  classes. 


John  Flynn,  chairman 
of  the  Department,  points  out 
that  teachers  should  be  more 
knowledgeable  in  what  they 
teach,  because  "the  hope  is  that 
professors  will  pick  topics  in 
their  strengths." 

In  order  to  facilitate  the 
changes  in  the  curriculum  for 
current  students,  the  administra- 
tion has  implemented  transi- 
tional requirements  which  al- 
low students  lo  choose  between 
the  old  requirements  and  slight 
variations  of  the  new  require- 
ments. The  completely  revised 
curriculum  will  affect  only  those 
student's  who  enter  alter  Au- 
gust, 1991. 


AH  Saints' 

Chapel 

the  University  of  the  South 

Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday 

8:00  a.m. — Holy  Eucharist 

10:30  a.m. — The  University              ■■ 

Service 
5:00  p.m.— Choral  Even 
song  (1st  Sunday  of  the  month) 
7:00  p.m. — Sunday  Night  Live!  An 
informal  Eucharist  with  guitars. 

Monday 

8:45 — MomingPraycr — St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  , 

Tuesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

5:00 — Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service 

of  Hailing             ■    . . 

Wednesday 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 

Thursday              \  ^ 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer,        ,           , 

Friday 

•  8:4fi— Morning  Prayer           ,  ,  , 

Alumnus  Casualty  of  Gulf  War 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

I 

The  Navy  reported 
Mar.  16  mat  pilot  L.L  William 
Thompson  "Tom"  Costcn,  a 
1985  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  shot  down  and  killed 
over  Iraq  or  Kuwait  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Costcn,  a  physics  ma- 
jor at  Sewanee  and  a  lop  gradu- 


ate of  Navy  flight  training  school 

in  Pensacola,  Fl.,  had  been  rc- 
'  ported  missing  since  Jan.llSj. 
when  his  A-6  aiiack  bomber 
failed  lo  return  from  a  night 
mission  in  Ihc  Persian  Gulf.  The 
mission  was  liis  first. 

Costcn  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  Barbara  Wilkins  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mo.,  and  William 
T.  Costcn  of  Chesterfield,  Mo., 
one  brother  and  one  sister,  Clark 


Coslcn  and  Catherine  Peters, 
and  his  fiancee,  Mary  Taylor 
oi  Washington1  suite. 

Coslen  was  buried 
March  24  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Navy  will  bestow  the  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  its  highest  flying 
honor,  on  him  posthumously. 


McFague  to  Lecture  on 
Contemporary  Theology 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

Sallic  McFague,  E. 
Rhodes  and  Lcona  B.  Carpenter 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Van- 
dcrbilt  University  and  Conner 
Dean  of  Vandcrbill  Divinity 
School,  will  present  the  twenty- 
fourth  Michael  Harrah  Wood 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall  April  11.  McFague 
will  address  "The  Planetary 
Agenda  and  an  Earthly  Theol- 
ogy" at  8  p.m. 


McFague,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  Divinity  School,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
contemporary  discussions  of 
theology  and  mcuiphor,  femi- 
nist theology,  Christianity  and 
culture  and  the  ihcology  of  na- 
ture, and  she  has  received  sev- 
eral prestigious  awards  and 
honors.  Her  latest  book,  Mod- 
els of  TO,  rccicvcd  Ihc  1988 
American  Academy  of  Religion 
"Award  for  Excellence  of  Books 
in  thiTFicld."     In   1989-90 


McFague  was  named  Harvie 
Branscomb  Distinguished  Pro- 
lessor  ill  Vanderbilt. 

In  her  recent  work, 
McFague  has  turned  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  relationships  between 
contemporary  theological  and 
scientific  methodologies.  Her 
current  project  involves  possi- 
bilities for  theological  revision 
in  light  of  "the  common  crea- 
tion story"  coming  from  cos- 
mology, astrophysics  and  biol- 
ogy. 


S3! 


GOURMET  SOUPS, 
SALADS  &  SANDWICHES 


|  WEEKLY  SPECIAL   \ 
OPEN:  MWTH  7 : 30am-4pm 
Closed  Tues;  FS  7 : 30am-8 : 30pm 

Sunday  7 : 30am-8pm 
Colmto  Togurt  '  TJ  Cinoaion  lolls  '  HoKtaked  Good! 


CARRY   OUT 
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Returning  Students 


Rock  Slide  Stalls        In  the  Public  Interest 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

News  Staff 

Due  lo  a  buildup 
caused  by  heavy  rains  in  ihc 
winier  monihs  and  die  break- 
down of  severely  weathered  coal 
scams  bcncalh  layers  of  lime- 
stone, a  rock  slide  began  on 
Montcaglc  Mountain  March  10 
and  Tell  from  the  mountain  onto 
Interstate  24,  causing  traffic 
jams  as  motorists  attempted  to 
drive  through  the  region. 

The  rock  slide,  which 
consisted  of  soil  and  rocks  and 
an  occasional  boulder  sliding 
toward  the  highway,  was  meas- 
ured at  15  feet  high,  50  feet 
long,  and  15  feel  deep. 

After  a  few  days  of  close 
monitoring,  the  Tennessee  Suite 
Department  of  Transportation 
determined  the  slide  unsafe, 
closed  the  interstate  10  one  lane 
and  further  protected  traffic  with 
the  installation  of  concrete  bar- 
riers and  a  fence. 

Ray  Ruckcr,  the  Regional 
Maintenance  Engineer  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation, 
commented  that  the  rock  slide 
"was  the  overburden  that  has 
fallen  off  the  bluff  over  centu- 
ries. Because  limestone  is  a 
rock  that  docs  not  weather  and  it 
was  layered  on  top  of  layers  of 
shale  and  coal  scams  which  do 
weather,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a  slide. 

"With  the  accumulation 
of  rainwater  over  a  coal  scam, 
the  rocks  became  wet  and  began 
to  tumble  downwards  along  with 
the  water.  This  action  caused 
the  land  to  actually  slide  right 
off  the  edge  of  the  cliff." 

Highways,  Inc.  of  Rock- 
wood,  Tcnn.,  contractors  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  rock 
slides  on  mountainous  terrain, 
were  summoned  to  assist  with 
ihc  cleanup  of  the  slide  because 
of  its  unusual  height— 120  feci 
above  ihc  freeway.   They  trav- 


elled to  the  lop  of  the  bluff  and 
used  a  backhoc  to  push  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  slide  to 
the  ground  below. 

"This  was  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
slide  would  not  be  a  detriment 
to  motorists  in  Ihc  future.   The 
contractor  pushed  the 
overburden  ofT  until  he 
reached  some  satisfactory 
rock,"  added  Ruckcr. 

"A  fleet  of  trucks  carried 
the  material  to  an  environmen- 
tally stable  natural  area  on  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  il  was 
deposited.  This  operation  lasted 
one  week,  and  3500  cubic  yards 
of  material  was  deposited  in  the 
'waste'  area."      „ 

Without  the  aid  of  a  back- 
hoc  to  remove  the  remaining 
part  of  Ihc  slide,  ihc  falling 
material  might  have  continued 
to  slip  for  two  lo  six  monihs, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of 
rainwater  in  the  area.  Excessive 
rains  this  year  and  continuous 
thawing  and  freezing  of  ground- 
water helped  loosen  tho  male- 
rial. 

Ruckcr  noted  lhat  "this 
particular  rock  slide  was  more 
difficult  lo  repair  than  many 
because  of  its  height  and  inac- 
cessibility. The  process  of  push- 
ing the  slide  off  the  mountain 
was  strenuous  and  was  handled 
in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible, halting  ihc  flow  of  traffic 
for  20-minulc  intervals  while 
the  backhoc  worked  with  the 
slide  from  the  lop  of  the  bluff." 

Some  motorists  were  dis- 
turbed with  ihc  way  the,  jraffic 
situation  was  handled,  includ- 
ing University  students  whose 
progress  was  halted  as  they  made 
their  way  back  lo  school  after 
the  spring  vacation  period. 

Some  students  were  up- 
sel  at  ihc  amount  of  lime  il  look 
them  lo  reach  campus  and  wen* 
also  unhappy  thai  there  was  no 
prior  mention  of  the  rock  slide 


Shuttle  Van  Provides  Transport  for  Students 


The  University's  air- 
port shuttle  service  is  avail- 
able to  transport  students  lo 
and  from  ihc  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  airports  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each 
academic  year  and  before  and 
after  fall  break,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  spring  break. 
For  a  $10  charge  each  way, 
students  can  ride  in  the  shuttle 
van  and  save  some  of  the  hassle 
of  doing  the  driving  them- 
selves. 

Transportation  on  the 
shuttle  van  is  not  always  hassle 
free,  however.  Students  have 
occasionally  been  left  behind 
by  their  van,  or  a  van  driver 
has  been  left  standing  around 
waiting  for  a  passenger  while 
lhat  passenger  was  already  well 
on  the  way  lo  Sewanee.  Some- 
times last-minulc  passengers 
usurp  ihc  place  of  a  reserved 


passenger,  leaving  thai  person 
lo  wail  for  ihc  ncxl  van.  Air- 
planes arc  often  delayed,  milk- 
ing the  complicated  process  just 
a  little  bit  more  difficult. 

Riding  the  shuttle  van 
should  be  a  simple,  convenient 
thing  to  do.  And  il  is,  if  a  few 
simple  guidelines  tire  followed. 
Students  who  plan  lo  ride  Ihc 
van  need  to  reserve  a  seal  in 
advance  by  signing  up  al  the 
front  desk  of  the  Bishop's 
Common  and  by  paying  the  SI 0 
fee  for  a  one-way  trip.  It  is  very 
important  thai  all  information, 
including  telephone  number, 
airline,  flight  number  and  Might 
departure  or  arrival  lime,  is 
complete.  Without  that  infor- 
mation, a  shuttle  driver  may  not 
be  able  lo  find  the  passenger 
before  leaving  with  the  others. 

Drivers  arc  instructed 
lo  check  with  ihc  message  cen- 


ter at  each  airport,  so  any  stu- 
dents who  miss  their  connec- 
tion or  who  make  alternate  ar- 
rangements to  get  back  to  Se- 
wanee should  notify  the  mes- 
sage center.  This  will  free  up  a 
space  for  unexpected  riders. 

People  without  a  res- 
ervation arc  welcome  to  ride  in 
the  van  if  scats  are  available. 
Al  lhat  time,  students  can  pay 
with  cash  or  a  check  or  may 
charge  the  fee  lo  their  Univer- 
sity charge  account  If  Ihere  is 
an  abundance  of  students,  an 
extra  van  will  be  sent  from 
Sewanee. 

If  people  follow  ihc 
simple  guidelines  for  riding  on 
the  shuttle  van,  it  should  be  a 
very  convenient  means  of 
transportation  for  many. 
Anyone  with  questions  or 
comments  should  call  Carrie 
Ashton  at  598-1214  or  598- 
0560. 


Sewanee  to  Host  Cycling  Race 


The  University  Cy- 
cling Team  will  host  the  Se- 
wanee Cycling  Scries  April  13- 
14.  Teams  from  the  South- 
eastern Cycling  Conference 
(SECC),  including  Florida, 
Florida  Stale,  Georgia,  Geor- 
gia Tech,  Clemson,  Aubum, 
Emory,  Berry  and  Furman,  will 
attend. 

Saturday's  campus 
race  will  be  on  a  square  crit- 
crium  course.  Racers  will  cycle 
past  Gailor  Hall,  DuPont  Li- 
brary and  Gucrry  Hall  and  fin- 


ish on  University  Avenue.  Races 
will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.,  but  ihc 
course  will  be  closed  at  6  a.m.  lo 
ensure  an  "aulomobilc-free" 
course.  Pedestrians  should  take 
these  plans  into  consideration 
and  be  prepared  to  walk  or  ride 
their  bikes  in  the  central  section 
of  campus. 

Sunday  morning's  Hill 
Climb  Time  Trial,  beginning  at 
8:(X),  will  start  individual  racers 
at  onc-minutc  intervals  in  a  race 
against  the  clock.  Riders  will 
sum  at  the  base  of  Alto  Road 


and  finish  in  front  of  the  French 
House  and  football  field. 

The  Cycling  Team 
needs  support  at  its  first  home 
cycling  race  in  the  SECC.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  and  commu- 
nity members  willing  to  vol- 
unteer their  time  to  assist  with 
roadblocks  and  traffic  control 
should  contact  John  Pieper  as 
soon  as  possible  at  598-2449. 
The  team  desperately  needs 
assistance  and  has  promised 
that  volunteer  work  will  re- 
quire only  minimal  manual 
labor. 


along  the  roadway; ' 

"Detours  were  not  sug- 
gested to  motorists  because  they 
would  not  be  safe  for  eighiecn- 
wheeled  vehicles  and  heavy 
amounts  of  traffic,"  said  Ruckcr. 
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Students  See  Other  Side  of  Life  in  New  Orleans 


by  Robert  Ingram 

News  Staff 

This  spring  break,  Uiir- 
tccn  Scwancc  students  lived  and 
worked  in  the  ghettos  of  New 
Orleans  as  part  of  the  Trinity 
Project,  an  outreach  program 
supported  by  All  SainLs'  Chapel 
and  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
of  New  Orleans.  For  one 
week,  Peter  Gudaitis  led  a  coun- 
seling group  of  eight  scvcnlh- 
and  cighth-gradcrs  at  the  Si. 
Mark's  Street  Academy  in  in- 
ner-city New  Orleans.  Every 
boy  in  the  group  had  witnessed 
at  least  one  murder,  four  were 
from  one-parent  homes,  ihrcc 
fathered  or  thought  ihcy  had 
fathered  a  child,  and  many  of 
their  parcnis  either  used  or  dealt 
drugs. 

Designed  to  expose 
students  to  the  realities  of  inner- 
city  life,  the  Trinity  Project  was 
directed  by  Gudaitis  and  Kyle 
Dice  and  was  coordinated  with 
the  outreach  program  of  Trinity 


Episcopal  Church.  Trinity  Epis- 
copal has  an  extraordinarily 
well- funded  outreach  program 
into  the  St.  Thomas  Projects, 
the  ghetto  area  where  the  thir- 
teen studcnLs  worked. 

Laura  Boyer,  Chris 
Brown,  Andy  Buchanan,  Mar- 
garet Carrulhcrs,  Amy  Clyde, 
Lee  Cogbum,  Paige  Ford,  Leo 
Hwang,  Michelle  Kacmmcrling, 
Theresa  Nixon,  Emory  Sikes, 
Anne  Stcilbcrg  and  Mitzi  van 
dcr  Veer  lived  for  a  week-and- 
a-half  in  the  parish  house  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  and 
worked  at  three  different  schools 
in  the  St.  Thomas  Project  dur- 
ing their  slay.  At  these  schools, 
the  students  observed  classes 
and  served  as  aids  to  teachers. 

New  Orleans  was  cho- 
sen as  the  site  of  the  outreach 
program  simply  because  it  was 
a  typical  case  study  of  life  in  the 
ghettos  of  a  large  Southern  city 
writhing  in  economic  distress. 
The  students  worked  at  St. 
Mark's  Street  Academy,  Laurel 
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Members  of  the  Trinity  Project  pose 

Elementary,  and  Kingslcy 
House  in  the  St  Thomas  Proj- 
ects. 

Because  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  everyone  in 
the  group  to  experience  the 
gamut  of  educational  opportu- 
nities in  the  inner  city,  the  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  three 
groups,  with  each  group  work- 
ing at  just  one  school  during  the 
slay.  The  organizers  hoped  the 
students  would  then  share  their 
experiences  with  each  other. 

One  group  of  three 
students  worked  at  Kingslcy 
House,  which  runs  a  prc-kin- 
dergartcn  Head  Start  Program. 
Laura  Boyer,  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  worked  there,  re- 
ported that  working  with  the 
children  was  both  rewarding  and 
frightening.  The  preschoolers 
she  worked  with  constantly 
played  with  her  hair  because 
they  had  never  touched  the  hair 
of  a  Caucasian.  She  realized, 
however,  that  the  children  were 
not  so  innocent  when  a  small 
boy  calmly  told  her  .one  morn- 
ing that  he  had  just  seen  his 
father  taken  off  to  jail  the  previ- 
ous night. 

The  schools  were  cho- 
sen to  introduce  the  Scwancc 
group  to  the  variety  of  cduca- 


after  their  return  from  it  fruitful  trip. 
lion  in  inner  city  public  schools. 
The  Head  Start  program  at 
Kingslcy  is  the  best  that  public 
education  has  to  oiler  to  small 
children,  while  Laurel  Elemen- 
tary is  an  average  ghetto  clc- 
mcnlilfy"&hooi.  St.  Mark's 
Street  'Academy  was  designed 
its  a'juViior  high  which  would 
educate^  delinquent  and  learn- 
ing disabled  students  who  might 
not  survive  in  normal  public 
schools  and  is  representative  of 
the  worst  side  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

During  the  slay  in  New 
Orleans,  four  guest  speakers 
from  the  New  Orleans  black 
community  spoke  to  the  group. 
They  spoke  on  topics  such  as 
racism,  the  relation  of  the  black 
community  to  the  status  quo, 
public  education  in  the  inner 
city,  and  black-while  relations. 
The  group  also  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Orleans  Planned 
Parenthood  Program  and  look 
an  environmental  lour  of  the 
Pearl  River. 

One  of  the  more  re- 
markable characteristics  of  ihc 
Trinity  group  was  the  altitude  of 
its  members  toward  outreach  in 
Ino-  Sl  Thomas  Projects.  Many 
people  conceive  of  outreach  inio 
urban  slums  in  the  same  way 


Plwlo  by  Caroline  Allison 
that  Rudyard  Kipling  conceived 
of  ninclccnlh-century  imperial- 
ism— as  "the  white  man's  bur- 
den." But  ihc  Trinity  group  did 
not  go  to  New  Orleans  to  "edu- 
cate the  heathens,"  to  "give  them 
religion"  or  to  show  them  how 
best  to  live  their  lives.  As 
Gudaitis  said,  "outreach  is  not 
about  making  people  conform, 
but  about  enabling  people  to 
live  productive  lives." 

Gudaitis  went  on  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  outreach  into  such 
communities  should  be  to  leach 
ihc  people  in  the  ghettos  to  work 
with  while  people  to  solve  their 
economic  problems  and  not  to 
work  for   while  people. 

The  Trinity  Group 
hoped  to  understand  how  the 
people  in  the  Sl  Thomas  Rej- 
ects lived  and,  by  doing  so,  open 
their  own  minds  to  another 
world.  Their  interaction  with 
the  children  in  New  Orleans  built 
friendships  which  the  Church 
hopes  will  make  the  members 
or  ihc  group  feel  responsible  for 
ihc  welfare  of  the  children  and 
will  allow  the  students  to  "buy 
into"  the  ownership  of  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  slums. 
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Two  Students  Garner  Prestigious  Fellowship 


by  Ashley  HcyiT 

News  Slaff 

Wall  Parmer  and 
Kenny  Wood,  two  seniors  in  ilie 
College  of  Arls  anil  Seicnecs, 
have  been  awarded  Walson 
Fellowships  lor  independent 
study  abroad  during  1991-92. 

The  fellowships  pro 
vide  a  S13.000  grain  10  each 

recipient  and  aa-  awarded  i u- 

ally  to  75  recent  college  gradu- 
ates. The  graduates  then  pursue 
independent  research  projects 
in  any  area  which  will  lie  cultur- 
ally enriching  and  beneficial  to 
their  life  and  future  studies  or 
occupation.  The  fellowship 
recipients  tire  required  to  spend 
nine  to  12  months  away  from 
the  United  Slates,  pursuing  their 
projects  in  countries  they  think 
will  best  benefit  their  research. 

Parmer  will  be  pursu- 
ing a  project  tilled  "Electric 
Thermal  Storage:  Manufactur- 
ers and  Utility  Companies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany." 
Wood  will  be  studying  "Bio- 
clcctrorhagnclic  Research:  In- 
novative Bone  Healing  Tech- 
niques" in  Italy  and  Yugosla- 
via. 

Both  Parmer  and 
Wood  used  previous  summer 
experiences  and  contacts  to 
devise  their  projects.  Parmer 
worked  for  an  energy  consult- 
ing firm  on  a  TONYA  gram  last 
summer  researching  alternative 
energy  sources.  There  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  use  of 
electric  thermal  sloragc  as  an 
energy  source  marketable  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Parmer's  project, 
the  major  objectives  are  to  dis- 
cover how  European  electric 
companies  promote  clcciric 
thermal  sloragc  and  to  find  out 
if  there  is  a  European  market  for 
American  electric  thermal  slor- 
agc products. 

"Since  Europeans 
know  more  about  this  bul  our 
product  is  bcllcr,  I  want  lo  find 
iul  if  there  is  a  market  for  our 
iroducl,"  said  Parmer. 

Electric  thermal  stor- 


age was  developed  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  as  a  way  of 
saving  energy  while  allowing 
people  to  heal  their  homes.  Since 
then  this  efficient  concept  has 
not  been  widely  cultivated  in 
ihe  i  Initcd  Slates. 

Wood's  project  will 
involve  studying  bone  healing 
techniques  using, clcciric  mag- 
netic Holds,  tt  topic  which  he  has 
been  studying  for  the  past  lew 
summers.  In  this  process,  when 
bones  are  exposed  lo  electric 
magnetic  fields  ai  certain  fre- 
quencies, they  can  accelerate 
bone  healing  and  actually  make 
stronger  bones.  This  technique 
is  also  used  for  arthritis  treat- 
ment. 

According  lo  Wood, 
Europe  is  tin  ideal  place  for  sci- 
entific research  of  Uiis  son  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  restrictions. 
"In  Europe  my  impres- 
sion is  [hill  they  are  free  to  ex- 
pertmenf  around  and  sec  what 
works  with  a  certain  patient.  The 
guidelines  aren't  as  strict  as  in 
the  United  States,"  said' Wood. 
Wood  plans  t£>  spend 
lime  at  hospitals  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Genoa  and  Naples 
observing  palicnls  of  RUggcro 
Cadossi,  a  leading  expert  on 
electromagnetic  bone  healing 
whom  he  met  last  summer  at  die 
Gordon  Research  Conference  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  also  will 
study  under  Loj/.c  Vodovnik, 
another  expert  in  Yugoslavia. 

"1  want  lo  sec  whal  an 
Eastern  bloc  country  is  like. 
Also,  since  1  have  been  utking 
Renaissance  An  classes,  I  am 
excited  about  seeing  the  art  in 
Italy,  I  am  interested  in  Euro- 
pean life  and  how  they  sec 
Americans,"    said  Wood. 

If  a  fellowship  be- 
comes available,  Lisa  Flcissncr, 
also  a  senior  in  the  college,  will 
study  "The  Vocabulary  of  Jew- 
els" in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  Flcissncr  is  currently 
living  in  Paris. 

"The  Watson  Founda- 
tion is  looking  for  students  wilh 
insight,  intelligence,  die  capac- 
ity for  leadership,  the  potential 


Kenny  Wood  and  Wall  Parmer  bask  in  the  glow  of  their  newly  won  Walson  Fellowships.  Photo  by 
Caroline  Allison. 

for  crcauvc  achievement,  and     iar,  C'90,  a  current  Walson     should  soc  Professor  Charles  R. 
excellence  within  A  chosen     Fellow.  Pcrry'  Associale  Dean  of  the 

field,"  according  lo  Sandy  Gui-  Interested      juniors     College,  for  further  information. 


ODK  Announces  New  Members 


News  Staff 

Twenty-one  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  wc[C  elected 
into  Omicron  Delia  Kappa,  the 
national  leadership  honor  so- 
ciety, Feb.  3. 

Jim  Balcolm,  Nick 
Bennett,  Lcc  Cogbum,  Bran- 
non  Denning,  Kalhryn  Dun- 


bar, Bill  Dunfcc,  Mark  Hcrron, 
Jenny  Jcrvis,  Allen  Jones,  Mi- 
chael Lewis,  Minh  An  Ly, 
Kalhryn  McDonald,  Ramsey 
McGrory,  Theresa  Nixon,  Scott 
Ortwoin,  John  Piepcr,  Mclinda 
Rickctts,  Mcrri  Shaw,  Susan 
Smith,  Anna  Spencer  and  Al- 
icia Wight  join  1 1  seniors  who 
were  elected  into  the  Scwancc 
chapter  of  ODK  in  1989-90. 


Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  was  founded  in  1914 
"to  recognize  and  encourage 
superior  scholarship  and  lead- 
ership by  men  and  women  of 
exemplary  character."  Chap- 
ters cxisl  on  over  200  college 
and  university  campuses,  but 
membership  is  restricted  to  just 
three  percent  of  the  student 
body. 


THE  HAIR  GALLERY 

Family  Hair   Care  Center 
Kay   Garner,    owner/stylist 

A-    \    KLAFSUN'S  WOLFF  SYSTEM  TANNING  BED 


598-0668 


Reservoir  Building,  Lake  O'Donnell  Rd 
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New  Proctors 
Announced 


News  Staff 

The  Deans  of  Stu- 
dents are  pleased  to  announce 
Proctors  for  1991-92.  They 
arc: 

Head  Proctors:  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Bell  and  Andrew 
Douglas  Buchanan;  Proctors: 
Carolyn  Anderson,  Francic 
Armstrong,  Bradley  Boone, 
Tilghman  Broaddus,  Audrey 
Buhrman,  Andrew  Carter,  Ja- 


son Forrester,  Stephen  Gidi- 
crc,  Jennie  Goodrum,  Har- 
mony Haskins,  Jason  Howell, 
Keltic  Jaffrcy; 

Julie  Junkins,  John 
Magcvney,  Greer  Mallette, 
Elizabeth  Mallonec,  Jill 
McClurc,  Rebecca  Miller, 
Chris  Miller,  Lynda  Moles, 
Doug  Murray,  Wesley  Nimon, 
Rob  Norl'Icct,  Ashok  Rao, 
Laura  Rich,  Jennifer  Smith, 
Brooks  Smith,  Pat  Staccy, 
Miriam  Street,  Tim  Worrall. 


PKE  pledges  enjoy  good  clean  fun.  Plioto  by  Caroline  Allison. 
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OPINION 


P.C.,  or  Not  P.C.? 

On  this  same  opinion  page  another  member  of 
the  Purple's  editorial  staff  declares  Sewanee  happily 
to  be  a  non-politically  correct  campus.  This  is  true;  no 
one  will  be  caught  anytime  soon  complaining  that  Se- 
wanee prohibits  his  or  her  use  of  the  word  "girl"  to 
refer  to  a  woman,  or  the  word  "black"  to  refer  to  an 
African-American.  I  am  sure  thai  this  freedom  to 
speak  as  we  please  is  held  very  dear  by  very  many 
people  on  campus. 

I  agree  that  forcing  students  and  faculty  to  use 
politically  correct  language  with  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment is  nothing  less  than  intellectual  tyranny,  an  evil 
Sewanee  has  thankfully  avoided  so  far  despite  our 
rather  pallid  attempts  at  academic  trendiness. 

But  unless  we  become  too  satisfied  with  our- 
selves, we  might  stop  and  wonder  if  we  have  not 
missed  out  just  a  little  on  the  national  trend  to  be 
politically  correct. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  on  campus  an  official 
building  named  Rebel's  Rest,  and  that  this  moniker  is 
historically  linked  to  a  government  which  condoned 
slavery  and  for  which  the  University's  rounders  fought. 
1  imi  glad  that  we  can  see  the  name  "Rebel's  Rest"  as 
a  curiosity  of  a  history  that  cannot  be  rewritten  and 
then  get  on  with  more  important  things.  But  1  am 
afraid  that  we  are  too  likely  here  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  being  able  to  keep  this  name  before  we 
even  question  whether  ii  might  offend  anyone. 

The  movement  to  be  politically  correct  on  col- 
lege campuses  has  indisputedly  reached  ridiculous 
proportions.  But  the  movement  was  not  begun,  I 
believe,  with  the  intention  or  expectation  that  it  would 
become  ridiculous.  It  was  begun  in  ihe  earnest  hope 
to  lessen  the  abuse  and  mistreatment  of  women  and 
minorities.  By  even  making  us  aware  of  the  need  to 
practice  sensitivity  toward  these  groups,  the  "P.C." 
phenomenon  has  accomplished  some  measure  of 
service  for  the  human  community. 

We  can  be  glad  that  we  at  Sewanee  are  not 
forced  to  use  a  prescribed  language  in  addressing  one 
another  or  in  writing  our  papers.  But  we  might  also 
consider  what  the  original  aims  of  being  politically 
eoiTect  are,  and  then  feel  just  a  little  guilty  the  next 
time  we  notice  one  of  Sewanee's  African-American 
undergraduates  strolling  past  the  historical  marker  for. 
Rebel's  Rest. 

JOHN  DAVID  RHODES 


Sewanee's  Right,  Not  P.C. 


by  Ashley  lleycr 

As  April  15  arrives 
once  again,  high  school  seniors 
arc  inevitably  faced  with  the 
decision  of  where  lo  spend  ihcir 
ncxl  four  years.  When  mosl  of 
us  made  this  decision,  Ihc  main 
factors  were  cost,  location,  size, 
departmental  offerings,  and  ma- 
keup of  the  student  bcxiy.  This 
year,  there  is  another  crucial 
consideration:  what  type  of 
"politically  correct"  (P.C.)  rules 
and  policies  docs  the  campus 
have? 

If  students  arc  consid- 
ering any  number  of  northeast- 
cm  universities  founded  on  die 
principles  of  a  broad  and  well 
rounded  education,  they  could 
be  punished  for  not  using  a 
politically  correct  set  of  terms 
in  their  everyday  speech.  At 
Brown,  Tor' 'example,  the  corral 
euphemism  for  a  nine  year-old 
girl  is  a  "prc-woman". 

And  if  a  student  is 
considering  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C.,  he 
or  she  may  be  interested  lo  know 
thill  a  traditional  English  course 
featuring  works  by  Hawthorne, 
Melville  anil  Twain  is  not  called 
"American  Literature";  it  is 
called  "White  Male  Writers," 
recognizing  ilic  works  of  these 
masters  as  a  mere  sub-genre  in 
the  realm  of  literature  written  in 
English. 

ir  students  arc  consid- 
ering Sewanee,  ihcy  won'l  have 
lo  worry  about  digging  through 
die  muck  of  poliucally  correct- 
ness lo  find  traditional,  bul  in- 
tellectually challenging  courses 
in  its  English  Department.  In- 
stead, they  will  find  that  most 
courses  in  each  department  leach 
the  grcal  maslcrworks  which  are 
the  foundations  of  their  disci- 
plines. These  basics  arc  taught 
in  a  manner  which  allows  stu- 
dents lo  learn  and  understand 
the  lexis  at  hand  and  trusts  them 
lo  make  their  own  intellectual 
evaluation  of  issues  in  die  disci- 
pline. Sewanee  is  noi  a  po- 
litically correct  school.    Il  is  a 


gixxl  scluxil  worthy  of  its  heri- 
tage, and  we  arc  luck)-  to  In- 
here. We  are  lucky  because  we 
arc  entrusted  with  making  judge- 
ments on  our  own,  based  on  our 
education,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  think  in  a  certain  way. 
Sewanee  leaches  us  our  First 
Amendment  rights  in  political 
science  class,  allows  us  to  freely 
and  energetically  debate  real  and 
hypothetical  infringements  on 
these  rights,  and  then  mists  us  to 
have  these  rights  on  campus.  Il 
trusts  dial  our  healed  debates 
over  die  ordination  of  women  in 
religion  class  will  not  threaten 
ihc  University  Chaplaincy.  This 
trusi  goes  beyond  die  classroom; 
il  extends  into  our  daily  lives 
also. 

Here,  for  instance, 
black  people  are  people.  Se- 
wanee docs  nol  decree  dial  wc 
call  them  "African-American" 
or  "people  of  color"  and  subject 
us  to  a  fine  if  wc  slip  up.  In- 
stead, they  trust  us  lo  use  our 
education  as  students  and  as 
Christians  to  make  die  choice  of 
which  icnn  lo  use.  Willi  lliis 
education,  wc  know  as  students 
dial  every  group  of  people  has  a 
variety  of  terms  which  can  be 
used  to  refer  to  them  in  certain 
situations,  and  we  know  as 
Christians  lo  love  our  brothers 
and  sisters  as  ourselves  and 
respect  another  person's  feel- 
ings and  wishes. 

A  good  friend  of  mine 
from  boarding  school  once  told 
me  of  die  frustration  she  fell 
when  PC  people  insisted  on 
calling  her  "African-American". 
She  was  actually  "Jamaican- 
American"  bul  preferred  lo  he 
called  "black"  and  have  people 
know  her  for  who  she  was  as  a 
person,  nol  for  the  euphemism 
used  for  her  skin  color.  Yet  the 
PC  people  were  so  concerned 
aboul  resecting  her  dial  they 
neglected  her  request  and  still 
called  her  an  "African-Ameri- 
can", Wc  may  have  some  prob- 
lems widi  racism  on  ibis  cam- 
pus, bul  wc  aa'  blessed  nol  to  be 


caught  in  ihc  war  of  meaning- 
less euphemisms. 

War  is  an  integral  part 
of  Sewanee's  hisiory,  but  if  we 
were  lo  be  caught  in  a  politically 
correel  war,  our  heritage  would 
be  lost  We  sull  show  die  Con- 
federate Hag  on  die  mace  car- 
ried by  Ihe  President  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  at  convocation 
and  graduation;  wc  sull  have  a 
building  called  "Rebel's  Rest". 
Our  liberal  arts  education  al- 
lows us  lo  sec  dieso  things  as 
elements  of  our  history  as  "The 
University  of  the  Soulh",  an 
Episcopal  school  founded  by  die 
"fighting  bishop"  Lconidas  Polk 
who  closed  diis  school  down  lo 
fighl  in  ihc  Civil  War.  Here  we 
arc  taught  the  objective  clcmcnis 
of  a  Southern  hisiory  which 
oihcr  universities  find  degrad- 
ing to  loo  many  groups  who 
have  been  oppressed  in  the 
Soulh.  Wc  hold  ihcsc  clcmcnls 
in  llieir  proper  context,  and  if 
anyone  doesn't  like  the  context 
in  which  dicy  arc  presented,  ihcy 
arc  not  mature  enough  for  the 
challenging  freedoms  of  a 
Sewanee  education. 

Students  who  have 
earned  ihc  choice  of  whether  or 
nol  lo  matriculate  at  Sewanee  in 
die  fall  have  been  given  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity.  The 
challenges  in  personal  and  in- 
tellcetual  conduct  Sewanee 
presents  lo  each  of  its  students 
far  exceed  what  any  poliucally 
correct  institution  can  leach. 
Here,  wc  arc  exposal  to  all  sides 
of  an  issue,  wc  arc  allowed  lo 
s|X.'ak  freely,  and  wc  arc  Ousted 
with  not  abusing  this  freedom. 
This  is  what  an  education  should 
he:  an  education  and  nol  a  brain- 
washing. 

As  the  scBool  year 
ncars  its  close,  il  i.?  lime  for 
individuals  in  the  current  stu- 
dent body  lo  take  a  close  look  at 
the  freedom  Sewanee  has  given 
diem.  You  arc  privileged  lo  be 
al  a  school  thai  trusts  you  so 
much.  Nobly  live  up  to  Ihis 
[rust 
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OPINION 


Waste  Not 


i  Hz 


Reduce  -  Reuse  -  Recycle 


Sewanee's  Student  Recycling  Organization 
A  Public  Service  Announcement  of  the  Scwanee  Purple 

In  recognition  of  Earth  Day,  April  20,  1991       -Sewanee  celebration  April  12,  1991 
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SPORTS 


Sewanee  Tennis  Teams  Spring  Into  Action 


by  Kit  Walsh 

S/x>rts  Editor 

The  Scwancc  men's 
and  women's  lennis  programs 
have  .provided  local  sports  liws 
wilh  Ihc  rnosi  consislcnl  suc- 
cess over  die  pasl  lew  years 
under  Ihc  coaching  prowess  of 
husband-wife  [cam  John  and 
Conchic  Shacktcford.  Willi  iwo 
young  icams,  ihc  Shacklcfords 
have  had  their  work  cul  oul  for 
Ihcm  Uiis  season.  While  ihc 
Tiger  men  rebound  tlficr  a  slow 
suirl,  die  women  continue  10  live 
up  to  dicir  number  14  ITCA 
national  ranking.  Both  learns 
have  rcccnlly  relumed  from  a 
spring  break  trip  10  Hilion  Head 
Island,  S.  C,  where  Ihey  each 
hit  streaks,  one  good,  one  bad, 
but  ncvcrlliclcss  enjoyed  fine 
weather  and  plenly  of  lennis. 

During  Ibis  week-long 
excursion,  llic  men  pul  a  some- 
what dismal  1-7  slarl  behind 
ihcm  and  won  direc  big  nialchcs 
in  a  row.  Senior  captains 
Ramsay  Sims  and  Mallhcw 
Farley  led  the  learn  10  wins  over 
Trenton  Suite  College,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  and 
Gouchcr  College.  They  Ihcn 
relumed  to  die  mounlain  .where 
dicy  conlinucd  Ihc  slreak  ,  crush- 
ing die  University  of  Alabama- 
HunLsvillc.  Bui  Ihcir  schedule 
then  caught  up  wilh  ihcm,  as 
ihey  suffered  defcal  ill  die  hands 
of  perennial  power  Tennessee 
Tech. 

During  this  winning 
streak,  Coach  Shacklclord 
pointed  lo  die  fine  play  of  Sims 
and  Madison  Michael.  "Both  of 
ihcm  have  die  besi  records  so 
far  all  year,"  said  Shacklclord, 
"and  their  play  was  lifted  even 
higher  ihcn,  giving  us  a  real 
edge." 

Shacklclord  also 
..raised  the  play  al  die  number 
one  doubles  spot  of  Sims  and 
sophomore  Jay  Jones,  who  have 
losl  only  to  die  number  one 
doubles  team  in  ihc  country. 
Freshman  Lanny  Lewis  has  also 
played  particularly  well  as  he 
presently  holds  a  9-4  overall 


singles  record,  al  ihc  number 
live  posilion,  second  bcsl  on  the 
team  behind  Michael  (10-3), 
who  has  been  dominating  the 
number  three  spot. 

The  match  of  die  year, 
lo  dale,  for  the  Tigers  was  defi- 
nitely dicir  vengeful  victory  over 
Principia  College,  an  experi- 
enced team  who  had  handed  die 
men  a  5-4  defcal  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  whole  team  played 
well  as  Uicy  turned  ihc  tables  on 
die  visitors,  sending  Ihcm  pack- 
ing Willi  a  6-3  defeat  They  dicn 
look  on  die  number  iwo  learn 
nationally  two  days  later  and 
aflcr  fighting  valiantly  were 
hcaien  soundly  by  Ihc  national 
contenders. 

Coach  Shacklclord 
poinis  lo  freshmen  Lewis  and 
Mall  Harris  as  well  as  sopho- 
mores Jones  and  "sleepwalk- 
ing" Prall  Lewis  its  bright  spots 
for  die  future  and  says  that  the 
learn  is  definitely  improving, 
hopefully  in  lime  for  die  confer- 
ence tournament  at  die  end  of 
April. 

The  women,  ironi- 
cally, experienced  their  only 
losing  slreak  over  die  break  in 
Hilion  Head,  losing  ihcir  only 
llirec  nialchcs  of  ihc  season 
before  reluming  home  and  re- 
gaining dicir  winning  form  The 
suvak.  which  consisted  of  losses 
lo  Davidson,  Kcnyon,  and 
Washington  Colleges  marked 
die  only  bleak  segment  of  their 
season. 

When  they  relumed  lo 
die  court  after  die  losses,  they 
look  oul  ihcir  frustrations  on 
Hope  and  Gouchcr  Colleges, 
crushing  diem  7-2  and  9-0  re- 
spectively. They  dicn  conlin- 
ucd dicir  line  play  wilh  impres- 
sive wins  over  Alabama- 
Hunisvillc  and  Tennessee  Tech. 

Bui  perhaps  ihc  bcsl 
effort  so  far  came  lasi  Wednes- 
day when  die  women  slomped 
Dcpauw  College,  7-2,  bringing 
ihcir  overall  record  to  9-3". 

Shacklclord  noies  die 
success  of  her  four  freshmen  as 
die  key  lo  their  record  and  rank- 
ing.   Young  Becky  Jo  Doncas- 


tcr  has  teamed  up  wilh  fellow 
Texan  Cameron  Tycr  al  number 
one  doubles  in  posting  an  1 1-3 
record,  which  has  supported 
Ihcir  number  nine  ranking,  na- 
tionally. Doncaslcr  has  also 
played  well  al  iwo  singles.  In 
addition,  fellow  freshmen 
Chrisuc  Kizcr  and  Cadicrinc  and 
Nancy  Smith  have  also  given 
ihc  team  an  added  boost.  Kizcr 
is  second  on  ihc  team  in  win- 
ning percentage  wilh  a  13-4 
record  al  ihc  four  singles  posi- 
lion, while  ihc  Smith  iwins  have 
confused  opponents  (wilh  fine 
play  as  well)  enough  lo  garner  a 
94  record. 

Lauren  Hagan  is  third 
bcsl  in  record  on  the  team  (10-5) 
at  number  five  singles,  wilh  lone 
senior  Kellcy  Jones  providing 
excellent  leadership  and  strong 
play  at  number  three  singles. 

But  the  individual 
story  lo  date  has  lo  be  the  sensa- 
tional work  of  highly  touted 
sophomore  Cameron  Tyer,  who 
has  won  an  incredible  18  matche, 
lo  only  three  losses  at  the  num- 
ber one  singles  position.  She 
began  in  the  fall,  winning  both 
the  singles  and  doubles  (with 
Dpncaster)  championships  of 
die  South  Region  at  die  Rolex, 
before  placing  fourth  nationally 
in  die  tournament  of  the  same 
name.  Since  then  she  has  seen 
her  national  ranking  go  to  six  n 
singles,  while  she  and  Doncas- 
lcr are  ranked  ninth  in  doubles. 
Afler  finishing  ninlh  at  nation- 
als last  year  as  a  freshman,  she 
will  definitely  be  in  contention 
again  this  year. 

The  women  had  two 
good  tests  this  weekend  at 
Emory  University  and  Rhodes 
College  (results  were  not  avail- 
able al  press  lime)  April  12-14. 

Shacklclord  enlhusias- 
ucally  says  "for  a  young  learn 
we  are  definitely  playing  well.  I 
hope  we  can  keep  it  up  with 
Region  just  around  Ihc  comer!" 


Cameron  Tycr  displays  her  'usual  stood  form  in  a  recent  match. 
Photo  by  Caroline  Allison. 


FOUR  SEASONS 

598-5544 

$].()()  OFF  ANY  THURSDAY  NIGHT 

BUFFET 

OR 

DELIVERED  PIZZA 

(clip  this  ad  for  coupon) 

Hours:  Thurs-Sun 

4-9  p.m. 

NI5W  Sunday  lunch 

11a. in.-  4p.m. 

Located  on  Midway  Road  halfway  between  Sewanee 

and  Monleagle 


$1.00  Ol'T  Coupon 
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SPORTS 


Baseball  Team  Suffers 
Losses  but  Remains  Plucky 


Jay  Woodatl  winds  up  for  the  pitch.  Pliolo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


by  Trey  Suddartli 

Sports  Staff 

As  1  sni  in  the  office  or 
head  baseball  coach  Bill  Samko, 
I  saw  die  signs  Of  victory:  cham- 
pionship plaques  and  photo 
tokens  (or  all-conference  per- 
formers, and  a  huge  banner 
commemorating  the  1990  Se- 
wanee C.A.C.  football  champi- 
ons. Bill  Samko  clearly  struck 
me  as  a  successful  man  and  a 
winner.  So,  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  with  his  1991  baseball 
squad,  which  stood  111  at 
week's  end? 

I  asked  die  man  him- 
self ibis  question,  and  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  began  to 
speak  to  me  in  his  own  unique, 
mattcr-of-lacl  style. 

"Losing  your  test  guy 
hurts",  remarked  Samko,  refer- 
ring lo  shortstop  Nick  Albanese, 
who  is  sidelined  with  a  broken 
wrist. 

"In  baseball,  you're 


middlc-your  shortstop  is  like 
your  quarterback,  your  point 
guard",  Samko  said, 

To  realize  the  truth  ol 
this  statement  one  onl\  has  10 
look  hack  al  Albaiiesc's  per- 
formance last  year,  hitting  140 
and  leading  the  t  igers  to  19 
victories  flic  loss  ol  the  Tiger 
shortstop  has  forced  Coach 
Samko  lo  play  three  oi  lour 
players  out  ol  their  normal  posi- 
tions. 

Another  major  prob- 
lem with  die  Tigers  is  the  lack  of 
offensive  punch  in  the  lineup. 
Sewanee  has  been  oulscorcd  92- 
32  so  far  litis  season.  The  team 
has  managed  only  12  extra-base 
hits  in  12  games  and  only  two 
home  runs,  both  off  ihe  bill  of 
Roman  Rurar. 

"We're  playing  one 
base  al'a  lime.  It's  very  hard  to 
win  in  die  college  game  when 
you're  hitting  .267  as  a  team", 
Samko  noted. 

A  big  reason  for  the 


only  as  good  as  you  are  up  the     power  vacuum  is  the  absence  of 


Dec  Anderson,  who  is  currently 
serving  widt  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

"He's  the  kind  of  guy 
we're  missing — the  guy  who  can 
walk  up  there  and  pop  one  out", 
Samko  said. 

There  are  a  few  bright 
spots  on  the  rosier.  Pitcher  John 
L.  Williams  owns  litcclub's  lone 
victory,  and  has  compiled  a 
respectable  3.72  ERA  in  26  and 
two-thirds  innings  of  work. 
Frank  Greer  has  registered  a 
steady  .405  mark  al  the  plate 
and  John  Shoop  has  bounced 
back  from  ihe  knee  injury  that 
cut  short  his  football  season. 

This  is  clearly  a  young 
team,  with  only  four  juniors  and 
seniors.  Samko  was  quick  to 
cilc  the  improved  play  of  Ihrec 
freshmen:  third  sackcr  JJ.  Usry, 
shortstop  Tony  Richards,  and 
first  baseman  Greg  Greene. 

'They're  trying  hard." 
Samko  said.  "We're  not  as  bad 
as  our  record  indicates.  We're 
not  overly  Utlcnlcd,  but  we're 
not  a  1-11  team  cither". 


Congratulations  Sharon  &  Emily! 
*  GAEA'S  BAKERS* 

Order  freshly  baked 

ORGANIC  BREADS  here! 

Mon-Sat,  llam-5pm 

Che  HemonJfair 

UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  SEWANEE 

MON  -  Sat:  11  am  -  5pm    598-524B 


L'  7&  7tead~2M**UnA 


>teo»f  ..*....*< 


f  EVENINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

598-0610        ^EN 

MASTERS  OF  HAIRCUTTINC  I  CREATIVE 
DESIGNS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

TWO  Sunlana  Beds  for  Your  Comanmrtce 
KATHY  JENKINS  SMITH  ■  OWNER 

UNIVERSITY  AVE,     SEWANEE,  TN. 


Wu  BHJD5    mm 

Fidcn   »2* 
Totp]3eed       Vhitl    T$-f0    CoRf] 
OflTOdL  M" 

WkoieUiem  ,  GiWJlah  ♦£%OwttQtoiEiL 

A&frr  Bttflj  r\jf£llrK«JT  t  8l»™i\G*nl '  J?d-/if«, 

rJ-lA  UP  orders  rWpAf , VWespay,  «ii> Ft&ti-Hi*, 
atlBEiEHoNFAIlt,.  ' 


.A 
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Oscar  Night  Thrills  Couch  Potatoes  Everywhere 


by  Meredith  Walker 

Arts  ami  Entertainment  Sniff 

On  Monday  March 
25lh,  the  63rd  Academy  Awards 
ceremonies  look  place  ai  [he 
Dorolhy  Chandler  Pavilion  in 
Los  Angeles.  Il  was  an  eventful 
evening  full  of  embarrassmems 
and  surprises,  wins  ;uid  losses. 
Billy  Crystal  cmcccd  sinning 
off  with  a  satirical  musical  trill- 
utc  to  the  five  best  picture 
nominees.  This  treal  came  only 
alter  we  were  put  through  the 
torture  of  a  song  and  dance 
routine  which  connnemoraled 
"one  hundred  years  of  movie 
history."  Do  the  people  in  charge 
really  think  die  audience  is  en- 
joying this?  The  only  people 
remotely  interested  in  these 
starving  artisLs  on  stage  are  liieir 
grandparents  who  are  til  home 
videotaping  il.  Il  is  during  litis 
entertainment  segment  when  all 
the  celebrities  go  gel  beers,  I'm 
sure. 

The  first  award  pre- 
sented was  for  Best  Supporting 
Actress.  This  award  went  to 
Whoopi  Goldberg  for  her  per- 
formance in  Ghost  as  ihe 
WACKY  psychic.  Whixipi  was 
funny  bill  e'mon.  .  .  an  Oscar? 
We  all  know  she  won  only  be- 
cause she  made  such  a  big  slink 
about  losing  in  I9K5.  Her  ac- 
ceptance speech  was  moving 
ami  told  of  her  childluxxl  in  ihe 
projects.  Unfortunately  she  had 
jusi  said  il  verbatim  on  the  Bar- 
bara Wallers  Special  ten  min- 
utes previously. 

The  Best  Supporting 
Actor  Award  went  to  Joe  Pesei 
for  his  diabolical  performance 
in  Gomfclku.  His  acceptance 
speech  resembled  Joe  Pcsci 
himself  in  thai  il  was  short  ;md 
to  the  point.  What  I  can'i  figure 
oul  is  why  he  wears  a  loilpec 
when  ihe  whole  planel  knows 
he  is  bald. 

The  award  lor  Best 
Actress  went  lo  Oscar  newcomer 
Kalhy  Bales  for  her  chilling 
performance  in  Misery.  When 
accepting  the  award  Ms.  Bales 
said  that  she  "would  like  lo  thank 


the  Academy",  and  that  she'd 
"been  waiting  a  long  lime  to  say 
iJiiii.">  SHE  has?  I  say  lhat  lo  my 
mirror  almost  daily.  Who  hasn't 
been  wailing  lo  say  that? 

Jeremy  Irons  won  die 
award  for  Best  Actor  for  his 
portrayal  of  Claus  Von  Bulow 
in  Reversal  of  Fortune.  In  his 
acceptance  speech  Mr.  Irons 
thanked  David  Croncnbcrg  for 
giving  him  the  opportunity  lo 
appeal  in  Dead  Ringers.  Many 
wondered  why  Irons  had  nol 
received  an  Oscar  for  his  leg- 
crossing  performance  in  that 
gynecological  thriller.  I  was 
excited  for  him  until  he  slopped 
lo  kiss  Madonna  on  his  way  lo 
accept.  Since  when  arc  they 
such  pals?  Who  lei  Madonna 
become  pals  with  the  world's 
most  lalcnted  actors? 

The  nominees  for  Best 
Original  Music  Score  ranged 
from  a  melodious  country  bal- 
lad lo  Lhc  rock  n'  roll  of  Jpp  Bon 
Jovi.  Poor,  sad  Jon  Boh  Jovi, 
who  brought  his  entire  family 
;ind  entourage  from  New  Jersey 
because  he  thought  he  had  (5 
chance  of  winning.  The  really 
sad  news,  however,  is  ihilL-' 
Madonna  thinks  she  is  Marilyn 
Monroe  when,  if  anything,  she 
looks  like  a  skinny  version  of 
Divine.  Madonna  posed  for 
what  seemed  like  a  hundred 
years  before  actually  starting  her 
rendition  of  Stephen 
Sondhcim's  "Sixmcr  or  Litter". 
Once  she  began  singing,  if  you 
can  call  il  dial,  she  wiggled  her 
bull  sonic  more,  Shook  nerv- 
ously, iried  lo  suul  a  conversa- 
tion wilh  General  Schwarzkopf 
in  the  middle  of  the  song  and 
threw  her  fur  about  so  furiously 
dial  il  lecicrcd  on  the  maniacal. 
Mr.  Sondhcim's  song  won  the 
award  despite  Madonna's  an- 
lics. 

The  award  for  Bcsl 
Director  must  have  been  a  lough 
vote  for  the  members  of  the 
Academy.  Oul  of  all  the  direct- 
ing geniuses  nominated  Kevin 
Cosiner  was  the  one  lo  walk 
away  with  the  award.  Some 
critics  were  shocked  thai  this 


first  time  director  won  over  Goo- 
dfellas  Martin  Scorsese.  Cosi- 
ner look  more  risks.  He  made  us 
read  sublidcS,  he  made  the  while 
man  the  unmistakable  villain, 
and  he  refused  to  cut  il  under 
ihrce  hours.  In  fact,  these  risks 
arc  what  made  Dunces  Wilh 
Wolves  lhc  Best  Picture  for 
1991.  Hats  off  to  Mr.  Cosiner. 
Docs  this  guy  ever  make  a  bad 
movie?  We  all  knew  thai  this 
amazing  and  life-changing  pic- 
ture would  win.  Only  Satan 
himself  could  keep  a  dry  eye 
while  walching  il.  Who  left  the 
Ihcalrc  wilhout  vowing  lo  vol- 
unteer at  an  Inditin  reservation 
for  the  summer?  Kevin  Cosiner 
seemed  shocked  ai  the  win.  .  . 
Right!  Thai's  why  he  had  his 
speech  waiting  in  his  pocket.  At 
least  he  didn't  list  35,(KX)  names 
lhat  no  one  knew  or  cared  about. 
It  was  truly  touching  to  .sec  his 
teary-cyed  wife  and' jubilant 
parents  as  he  accepted.  Mr. 
Cosiner  seems  to  be  THE  genu- 
ine man  in  Hollywood. 

As  1  watched  the  show 


I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  at 
some  of  lhc  things  I'd  witnessed. 
I'd  like  lo  share  these  thoughts 
widi  you.  Why  was  Madonna 
wilh  Michael  Jackson?  They 
lixikcd  like  exhibits  from  a  was 
museum  silling  side  by  side. 
Why  was  Michael  Jackson 
wearing,  diosc  dreaded  glows' 
Hasn't  anyone  told  him  thai 
'Thriller"  is  over?  Beat  ii  Mi- 
chael, Just  Beat  II.  Kim  Basnl- 
ger,  on  mp  of  being  jusi  plain 
weird,  was  doing  a  hatl  Ivana 
Trump  hair-do  impersonation; 
Did  anyone  else  see  Alec  Bald- 
win become  so  overwhelmed 
with  embarrassment  dial  he  put 
his  hand  over  his  lace?  He  was 
REAL  proud  to  he  sharing  die 
stage  with  lhat  gal.  Kim,  have 
another  highball  and  go  pass  out 
somewhere.  Jusi  how  old  IS 
Bob  Hope?  And'  who  allowed 
Barbra  Streisand  back  in  the 
limelight?  Why  did  she  get  lo 
prcscnl  lhc  award  for  best  pic- 
ture? Anylxxly  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  wilh  lhc  movie  The 
Main  Event    shbuldn'1  be  al- 


lowed to  attend  the  Academy 
Awards,  much  less  present  one. 
Dili  anyone  else  love  watching 
•  Madonna  struggle  to  take  her 
glove  oil?  That  damned  thing 
just  wouldn't  budge,  would  il? 

The  big  question  of  the 
evening  is  WHY  WHY  WHY 
were  Ghost  and  Pretty  Woman 
dominated  for  anything?  Next 
ihing  you  know  they'll  nominate 
Leonard  Part  VII  just  because  it 
made  a  lot  of  money.  I  think  we 
all  know  how  unrealistic  that 
example  is,  however. 

All  in  all  it  was  an 
entertaining  show.  It's  fun  lo 
watch  all  the  people  who  ore 
your  heroes  on  screen  make 
fools  of  themselves  in  real  life 
and  it's  reassuring  to  sec  that  all 
lhc  money  in  the  world  can't 
buy  an  ounce  of  dignity.  On  a 
more  serious  note,  the  world's 
mosi  lalcnicd  film  makers  de- 
serve recognition  and  an  Acad- 
emy Award  given  by  one's  peers 
and  recognized  the  world  over 
is  certainly  a  classy  way  to  go 
about  it. 


^  r/j^T 


SHENANIGANS 


Open  11:30  a.m.-ll:30  p.m.    Mon-Sat 

TUesday  Night  Import  Night 

Thursday  Night  Happy  Hour  5-7 

Friday  Afternoon  Happy  Hour  3-5 

Sunday  Brunch  10-2 
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Wednesday,  April  10 

Gender  Roles  in  Different  Countries  (Panel  Discussion) 

4:00  p.m.  Women's  Center 

Luau 

5:30  p.m.  Cravens 

Thursday,  April  11 

Language  Houses  on  Stage 
6:30  p.m.  B.C.  Large  Lounge 

Friday,  April  12 

Fashion  Show  (international  clothing) 

3:00  p.m.  Manigualt  Park 

Hawaiian  /  Tropical  party  (live  Caribbean  Steel  Drum  Band) 

9:00  p.m.- 1:00  a.m.  Guerryj  (Sarth 

Saturday,  April  13 

Exhibition  Cricket  Match 

2:00  p.m.  Football  Practice  Field 

International  Dinner 

5:30  p.m.  Manigualt  Park 

Woman  in  the  Dunes    (Japanese  movie) 

9:00.  p.m.  Thompson  Union  Theatre 

Other  Activities 

The  Worl  d  in  Pictures  -  a  presentation  in  the   library  (all  week) 
Movies  in  the  Pub-    a  week  of  international  movies 
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SEWANEE 
EXXON 


University  Avenue 

598-5477 


We  repair  foreign 

and  domestic  models 

Wrecker  Available 

All  Work  100& 

Guaranteed 


Novelist  Jamaica  Kincaid  aiiiogniplK  a  mailer's 

Convocation  Hall.  Pluito  by  Caroline  Allison. 

book  following  her  April  3  Student  Forum-sponsored  readin 

ARTS  AND 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WB]fiJ  OF  MARCH  25-MARCH  31,  1991 

CALENDAR 

MOVIES 

CONCERT 
Everett  and  Alicia  Helm  McCorvey 

PLAY 

"Tintypes" 

Grosvenor  Mall 

Guerry  Auditorium 

While  Fang 

J 

Tuesday,  April  9  1991 

Thursday,  April  25-Saturday,  April 

April  5,  April  7 

8:00  p.m. 

27 
8  p.m. 

(I ice ii  Card 

Memphis  Suzuki  Performing  Group 

Hamilton  Hall  Chapel 

GALLERY  EXHIBIT 

April  5-April   10 

Thursday,  April  tl 

March  12-Aprill9 

7:00  p.m. 

Gyorgy  Kader: 

Vincent  and  Tlteo 

Survivor  of  death,  witness  to  life 

April  12,  April  14 

PLAY 
"The  Dining  Room" 

Woman  in  lite  Dimes 

April  13                              | 

Grosvenor  Hall 
Friday,  April  12-Simday,  April  14 
fiti             -               7:30  p.m. 

WOW! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridge 
April   I2-April   17 

Fiddler's  Convention 

Lower  Cravens 
Saturday,  April  13 

DEAN'S 
COFFEE 

Once  Around 

6  p.m. 

HOUR 

April  19-April  24 

CONCERT 

University  Choir 
Monday,  April  15 

Thursdays 

B.C.  Large  Lounge 

10:30  a.m. 
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Record  Review 

Green  Mind:  DINOSAUR  JR  Weathers  the  Big 

Label  Switch  Well 


by  Sam  Reid 

Arts  and  Enlerlaimmnt  Staff 

J.  Mascis  has  always 
teen  the  driving  force  behind 
DINOSAUR  JR's  monumental 
ccrincss,  but  the  most  recent 
.release,  GREEN  MIND,  is 
almost  all  his  own  work  and 
probably  his  best  work  to  date. 

Instead  of  working 
with  the  usual  crew  (Murph  on 
drums  and  Lou  Barlow  on  the 
bass  among  other  things),  Mas- 
cis has  put  together  a  brilliant 
collage  of  powerful  songs  (i.  c. 
there's  not  a  bad  one  in  the 
bunch),  but  probably  the  big- 
gest change  on  this  record  is  dial 
Dinosaur  has  finally  made  thai 


jump  from  the  long  time  SST 
guru  band  to  the  "big  label" 
SIRE(Warnor  Bros,).  This 
switch  has  causal  problems  for 
many  bands  (such  as  fellow  SST 
band  Screaming  Trees)  as  die 
"new"  sound  comes  out  sound- 
ing more  like  the  label  than  the 
band,  but  Mascis  has  made  the 
crossover  gracefully. 

This  album  typically 
has  its  share  of  Dinosaur  "rela- 
tionship songs,"  but  Mascis 
seems  to  tetter  utilize  his  wit  to 
convey  die  silliness  involved  in 
a  stupid  relationship.  One  of  the 
best  is  "I  Live  for  that  Look": 

Hey,  1  live  for  that  look, 
l-lcy,  is" that  all  it  took. 


I  know  why,  I  know  why. 
Hey,  it's  all  on  your  head. 
Hey,  is  that  what  you  said. 

Mascis  sings  a  duet  with 
his  guitar  throughout  the  song 
as  he  (ends  to  do  so  well  in  so 
many  other  songs. 

In  the  opening  track, 
Mascis  seems  to  want  to  let  die 
listener  know  that  it's  still  good 
old  DINOSAUR  JR  but  with 
just  a  few  changes.  "The 
Wagon"  seems  to  start  in  what 
would  probably  be  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  song  had 
anybody  else  written  it  (sort  of 
like  the  cover  of  "Just  Like 
Heaven"  where  the  song  is  cut 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  line). 


Another  gem  is  the 
track'Tlying  Cloud."  Here 
Mascis  exhibits  his  ability  to 
write  a  serious  and  heartd'cll 
song.  His  acoustic  guitar  plays 
at  a  constant  meter  while  oilier 
strange  almost  violent  percus- 
sion sounds  enter  into  the  music 
'intermittently  throughout  the 
song.  The  lyrics  are  pretty 
gloomy  and  cry!'1"-' I0  match  the 
minor  tones  of  the  guitar: 

Hey  lady,  I'll  ride  you  tip  10 
die  top 

Hey  lady,  I'm  sorry  dial's 
the  last  stop 

I'll  see  you,  I'll  see  you  all 
did  way  down. 


Mascis'  voice  raises  it- 
self through  the  music  in  a  shrill, 
almost  whining  cry  that  really 
achieves  the  mood  of  melan- 
choly and  downfall  that  the  song 
wants  to  convey. 

GREEN  MIND  is  one 
of  Mascis'  best  records  ever. 
lie  more  than  smoothly  makes 
the  transition  to  a  big  label.  He 
retains  die  off-bait  characteris- 
tics of  earlier  DINOSAUR  JR 
projects,  but  he  seems  to  have 
nurtured  somewhat  in  his  song- 
writing  abilities.  If  you  like  old 
Dinosaur — buy  this  record.  If 
you  don't  like  old  Dinosaur,  you 
should  still  give  it  a  try. 


Tiger  Bay  Pub 

Located 

on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Common, 

Georgia  Avenue 

$1  off  on  small  pizza  after  8  p.m. 
No  food  exchange. 
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Man  on  the  Street 


compiled  by  Meredith 

Walker 

Arts  and  Entertainment  staff 

Q:  if  khi  <  mill  I  he  in  any 
cartoon  strip,  which  would  it 
be  and  why? 

Krnie  Miller:  Blonclic 
bocau.se  Dogwood's  daughter  is 
pretty  damn  hot. 

When  the 
Alumnus' 

by  John  David  Rhodes 

Editor 

Sewanee  prides  itself 
on  the  number  of  literary  types 
it  has  produced,  fostered,  and 
sheltered.  But  most  people  are 
probably  unaware  of  the  tact 
mat  Sewanee  has  produced — 
among  its  growing  crowd  of 
frustrated  pocLs  and  would-be 
novelists — a  lexicographer. 

Jack  Hilt  ,  senior  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  magazine  and  a 
1979  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  currently  he  is  compil- 
ing a  dictionary  of  neologisms. 
His  effort  is  directed  at  creating 
what  he  calls  a  "shadow  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language" 
which  will  provide  long- 
awaited  words  for  pre-existing 
meanings. 

The  idea  for  a  diction- 
pry  of  neologisms  grew  out  of  it 
piece  in  the  February  199()  issue 


Hob 

isc  he' 


Napier:     Hagar 
a  man's  man. 


Biscuit:  Tank  McNamara 
because  you  gotta  love  the  name 
Tank. 

Plligc  Parvin:  Family 
Circus  because  I  want  lo  have 
lots  of  cute  kids. 


John  Magevney:  Family 
Circus  because  1  want  lo  have 
lots  of  cute  kids. 

Pat  Dollar:  Cathy  be- 
cause I  love  to  read  about  women 
eating  snacks  and  bitching  about 
men. 

MimiGibbs:    Garfield 

because  1  can  do  nothing  but 


sleep  and  cat  and  beat  up  on  a 
man  who  feeds  me. 

Kd  Seagram:  For  Better 
or  For  Worse  because  they  live 
in  Canada. 

Walter  Tyree:  Blondic 
because  when  Dagwood  left  for 
work,  I  could  he  Blondic's  kick 
door  lover. 


Melanie  Carter:  Funky 
Winkcrbcan  because  I  miss  the 
loser  I  was  in  High  School. 

Sarah  Gilbert:  Peanuts 
because  drey  play  lots  of  base- 
ball. 

Mary  Bell:  Archie  bea- 
cuse  1  could  throw  better  par- 
ties than  Veronica. 


Old  Words  Just  Aren't  Enough 
Dictionary  Beats  the  Ineffahility  Topos 


of  Harper's  which  ran  a  small 
number  of  neologisms  submit- 
ted by  a  select  group  of  English 
speaking  people — academics, 
arlisLs,  writers,  etc.  The  piece 
received  enormous  response, 
with  readers  sending  in  their 
own  neologisms,  and  other 
newspapers  and  magazines 
undertaking  similar  efforts. 

The  public's  reaction 
led  Hill  to  write  "as  many  inlcl- 
ligenl  people  in  America  as 
possible"  lo  ask  llicm  lo  submit 
their  own  neologisms.  Every- 
one from  Norman  Mailer  to 
Joyce  Carol  Oalcs  to  Kaihcrinc 
Hepburn  to  the  spokesman  for 
Mold  6  has  responded  with 
some  lypc  of  neologism. 

Hilt  plans  lo  shape  the 
responses  into  a  250-3(X)  page 
dictionary  which  will  be  released 
by  Doublcday  in  February  of 
1992. 

The  submissions,  Hiu 


says,  range  from  "serious  at- 
tempts lo  fun,  punning  attempts 
lo  satirize  the  dicuonary  entry 
form."  Hilt  sees  the  dictionary 
entry  form  as  a  "postmodern 
sonnet"  in  which  writers  "con- 
strain themselves  to  producing 
some  small,  beautiful  nugget" 

Although  Johnson,  in 
his  own  dictionary,  defined  a 
lexicographer  as  a  "harmless 
drudge,"  many  people  are  fright- 
ened by  Hilt's  dictionary  and 
have  begged  him  to  quit  his 
enterprise.  These  are  people 
who  feel  the  English  language 
is  already  overburdened  with  an 
excess  of  new  and  useless  addi- 
tions lo  the  language. 

Bui  these  people,  Hiu 
insists,  fail  to  recognize  diction- 
aries as  "troubled  man-made 
creations."  He  calls  them  "time 
elapsed  shots  of  the  culture  at 
die  time  of  the  dictionary's  crea- 
tion,"   claiming  that  "the  lan- 


guage gathers  in  and  expels  new 
words  at  a  glacial  pace." 

As  proof  of  die 
language's  vicissitudes.  Hill 
points  to  the  fact  that  most  of  ihc 
neologisms  he  has  received  ran 
lie  lumped  inio  one  of  three  pre- 
dominant categories:  malc-fc- 
rhalc  relationships,  diseases,  and 
the  issue  of  truth-telling  and  lying 
in  mass  media. 

"This  dictionary  is 
capturing  the  most  turbulent 
zones  of  the  language  in  which 
die  laguago  is  trying  lo  bear  new 
words,"  says  Hiu. 

Amazingly,  some 
people  have  even  submitted  ihc 
same  word  with  the  same  defini- 
tion and  etymology.  Hill  be- 
lieves these  coincidences  prove 
how  much  die  character  of  lan- 
guage is  linked  to  the  aw  in  which 
it  is  spoken. 

Hilt  is  currently  talk- 
ing lo  two  literacy  groups  in 


Washington  D.C.  about  start- 
ing neologism  contests  which 
would  hopefully  seduce  young 
people  into  mastering  the  lan- 
guage The  idea  is  thai  in  order 
to  create  a  new  word,  young 
people  would  have  lo  have  a 
linn  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  ones. 

Hill  iclls  the  slory  that 
300  years  ago  in  ihe  coffee 
house  culture  of  London,  a 
group  of  writers  sat  around  and 
made  up  words  for  their  own 
amusement.  One  of  Ihcse 
words,  noccinaucinihilipilifica- 
lion,  meaning  roughly  to  es- 
teem something  as  worthless, 
can  be  found  loday  in  the  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary.  Hilt 
hopes  that  maybe  300  years 
from  loday  one  of  his  neolo- 
gisms may  survive  to  interest 
future  generations  of  writers, 
readers  and  lexicographers. 
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Voter  Turnout  High  in  Student  Elections 


by  Ann-EUse  Lewallen 

News  Staff 

A  pair  of  runoffs,  record 
voter  turnouts  and  several  close 
races  characterized  student  body 
elections  held  across  the  cam- 
pus of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  April  17. 

More  than  550  people — 
over  50  percent  of  the  student 
body — participated  in  the  elec- 
tions, which  brought  13  new 
student  leaders  to  office  for  the 
1991-92  academic  year. 

Junior  Aaron  Priest  will 
lead  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  as 
its  president  next  year;  junior 
George  McMahon  will  serve  as 
speaker  of  the  Student  Assem- 
bly; sophomore  Tilghman 
Broaddus  will  be  secretary  of 


the  Student  Assembly,  and  jun- 
ior David  Mather  will  be  treas- 
urer. 

New  Honor  Council 
members  include  sophomores 
Wallace  Adams,  Tilghman 
Broaddus  and  John  R.  Moore 
and  freshmen  Trey  Dobson  and 
Marcel  Lettre. 

Current  sophomores 
Paige  Ford,  Jason  Forrester  and 
Carter  Knobel,  with  freshman 
Steve  Knapp,  will  comprise  the 
Discipline  Committee  in  1991- 
92. 

Junior  Ann  McCord  will 
be  president  of  the  Sewanee 
Students  Women's  Council. 

Priest  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally about  his  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 

"I'm  really  excited  about 


being  able  to  represent  the 
members  of  the  OG,  and  I  in- 
tend to  work  closely  will]  the 
administration  as  a  liaison  for 
students. 

"In  years  past,  student 
participation  has  been  really 
low,  and  this  always  discour- 
aged me  to  think  that  decisions 
made  through  the  OG  would  be 
irrelevant. 

"I  plan  to  keep  members 
informed  of  the  agenda  through 
the  Student  Post  Office  and  hope 
to  generate  more  interest  through 
initiatives  such  as  this.  It  seems 
really  ironic  to  me  that  we  arc 
the  largest  student  organization, 
but  we  have  relatively  little  to 
do  with  what  happens  on  cam- 
pus," said  Priest. 
see  elections,  page  2 


Newly  elected  Order  of  Gownsmen  President  Aaron  Priest 
flashes  his  winning  smile.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 


Students  Rally  to  Fund  Outreach  Position 


David  H.  Adams 

Staff  Writer 

Two  years  ago  the 
University,  through  the  support 
of  the  chaplaincy,  created  the 
position  of  Outreach  Ministries 
Coordinator.  The  goal  of  the 
temporary  position  was  to  serve 
and  aid  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity through  hands-on  outreach 
service.  While  University  As- 
sistant Chaplain  John  Heck  held 
the  position  of  Coordinator,  the 
Outreach  Ministries  program 
progressed  steadily.  But  now 
that  Heck's  tenure  is  up  and  the 
funds  for  the  position  have  been 
depleted,  the  program  will  be 
left  without  a  director  at  the  end 
of  this  semester. 

The  Outreach  Minis- 
tries program  conducts  a  great 
deal  of  work  within  the  immedi- 
ate community.  Students  repair 
and  maintain  private  residences, 


and  whether  they  are  fixing  roofs 
or  rebuilding  a  barn,  they  pro- 
vide a  tangible  source  of  aid. 
The  program  also  extends  be- 
yond the  realm  of  the  Sewanee 
community.  This  semester  a 
group  of  students  traveled  to 
New  Orleans,  while  another 
ventured  to  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
to  offer  their  services  during 
spring  break. 

The  outreach  service 
program,  under  Heck's  guid- 
ance, has  influenced  and  bene- 
fited the  students  who  have 
participated  as  well  as  the  people 
they  have  served.  With  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Ministry's  co- 
ordinator position,  however,  the 
potential  and  capabilities  of  the 
program  will  be  severely  ham- 
pered. Although  the  dismissal 
of  a  fully-employed  coordina- 
tor of  Outreach  Ministries  would 
not  bring  an  end  to  the 
University's  community  serv- 


ices, those  services  would  be 
severely  curtailed. 

Because  of  budget  cuts 
within  the  University,  the  funds 
for  the  $25,000  position  must 
be  reallocated.  Foreseeing  the 
loss  of  an  important  position 
within  the  Sewanee  community, 
several  students  and  faculty 
members,  under  senior  Amy- 
Beth  Skelton's  lead,  banded 
together  to  find  a  way  to  keep 
the  position  alive.  When  she 
learned  of  the  termination  of  the 
position,  Skelton,  an  active 
participant  in  the  Outreach 
Ministry  program,  chose  to 
begin  raising  money  and  seek- 
ing to  fund  the  position. 

Skelton's  goal  is  to 
raise  $25,000  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  full-time,  staffed  coordi- 
nator. Having  already  attained 
$12,000,  her  lofty  vision  seems 
possible.  With  Kathy  Morris's 
and  several  other  students'  and 


faculty  members'  support,  Skel- 
ton has  been  selling  T-shirts  and 
soliciting  donations.  Alone  they 
have  raised  $7,000.  Vicc-Chan- 
cellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson 
offered  another  $5,000  from  his 
Discretionary  Fund. 

Skelton's  aim  is  to  fund 
the  position  next  year  through 
donations  and  then  to  lobby  the 
University  to  create  a  position 
for  a  full-time  Outreach  Minis- 
tries Director  beginning  in  the 
fall  semester  of  1992.  She  feels 
a  full-time  position  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 
"Part-lime  work  with 
such  a  job,"  said  Skelton,  "would 
not  really  work  as  well.  A  full- 
time  position  would  continue  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  min- 
istry being  done  .  . .  There  is  a 
lot  of  outreach  work  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  daily  basis." 

The  position  has  es- 
tablished itself  behind  Heck's 


two-year  tenure  as  director. 

"A  lot  of  good  con- 
tacts with  the  community  have 
been  made  over  the  past  two 
years,"  Skelton  said.  "It's  taken 
some  time  to  get  the  program  on 
its  feet . . .  and  it  would  be  awful 
to  simply  end  it  now." 

The  main  objective  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Outreach 
Ministries  is,  as  Skelton  phrases 
it,  "actually  [to]  get  work  done." 
In  other  words,  it  is  important, 
through  labor  and  organization, 
physically  to  better  the  life  of 
the  community. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  man- 
ual work  and  construction  in 
outreach  work,"  according  to 
Skelton.  "Such  a  program  can 
really  improve  peoples'  lives." 
The  improvement, 
however,  reaches  beyond  physi- 
cal maintenance.  Skelton  claims 

see  Outreach,  page  2 
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Priest  cited  the  issue  of 
second  semester  fraternity  rush 
as  one  of  the  biggest  now  facing 
the  OG.  The  OG  has  passed  a 
resolution  against  second-se- 
mester rush,  and  the  student 
body  also  voted  against  it  April 
17.  In  that  vote,  156  females 
and  274  males  voted  in  opposi- 
tion lo  second  semester  men's 
rush,  while  56  females  and  64 
males  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

"We  were  pleased  with 
the  response  of  students,  al- 
though we  do  wish  that  more 
people  had  turned  out  lo  vote," 
said  Inter  Fraternity  Council 
Convenor  Chase  Bean. 

"Although  the  vote  was 
only  a  poll  which  illustrates  the 
opinion  of  the  student  body,  it 
was  a  positive  sign,  we  fclL  With 
the  result  of  this  poll,  we  hope 
that  the  faculty  will  lake  notice 
of  student  sentiments  about 
moving  men's  rush." 

Former  OG  President 
Scott  Ortwein  added  that  while 
78%  of  those  that  voted  were 
against  the  move,  the  faculty 
and  the  Vice-Chanccllor  are  in 
favor  of  the  move.  The  issue 
will  not  be  decided  until  the  fall 
of  1991  and  is  currently  being 
examined  by  the  Student  Life 
Committee. 

Sophomore  transfer 
Tilghman  Broaddus,  newly 
elected  as  junior  Honor  Council 
representative  and  as  secretary 
of  the  Student  Assembly,  is 
eager  to  make  his  mark  at  Se- 
wanee. 

"The  community  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  that  exists  here 
is  one  of  the  best  parts  about 


Sewanee.  It  is  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing to  be  accepted  and  to  be  able 
to  be  a  part  of  that  and  contrib- 
ute to  that  community.  I  came 
to  Sewanec  so  that  I  could  really 
feel  I  am  a  part  of  the  learning 
process.  I  think  these  positions 
will  help  to  reinforce  that." 

Said  Ann  McCord  of 
the  SSWC's  status  going  into 
1991-92,  "We  just  recently 
found  out  that  our  funding  had 
been  approved  for  next  year, 
which  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  a 
more  integral  role.  We  were 
just  in  the  process  of  getting 
reestablished  last  year,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  lo  provide  even 
more  speakers,  luncheons,  and 
informative  gatherings  for  stu- 
dents here.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  meet  goals 
we  had  set  for  ourselves  last 
year,  such  as  increasing  our 
visibility  and  purpose." 

Speaker  of  the  Student 
Assembly  George  McMahon 
said  he  was  especially  excited 
about  his  position  because  he 
felt  his  friendship  with  Priest 
would  be  a  definite  asset,  and  he 
hoped  the  two  could  become 
involved  with  the  decision- 
making process  before  "things 
are  finalized."  He  looks  for- 
ward to  his  role  of  relating  stu- 
dents' opinions  and  represent- 
ing their  ideas  to  the  Student 
Assembly. 

Most  of  the  candidates 
agreed  with  Priest's  statement 
that  he  was  not  coming  into 
office  with  his  own  personal 
agenda  but  rather  intended  to 
mold  and  shape  the  form  of 
current  action  into  an  even  more 
effective  legislative  process  to 
help  students  achieve  their  goals 


Outreach,  from  page  1 

that  the  most  important  work 
being  done  is  the  ministry. 

"The  Coordinator  of 
the  program  acts  as  the  bridge 
between  the  University  and  the 
community.  .  .  .  And  such  a 
program  betters  the  lives  of  both 
sides.  The  outreach  program 
has  really  changed  people's  lives 
and  outlooks." 

Skelton  thinks  em- 
ploying a  full-time  Coordinator 


of  Outreach  Ministries  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  making 
an  impact  on  the  community 
through  missionary  work,  pro- 
viding a  tangible,  personal  liai- 
son between  the  community  and 
the  University,  and  that  such  a 
program,  operating  in  full  force, 
could  benefit  everyone.  Skel- 
ton, as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  University  community,  sees 
such  a  cause  as  "something 
worth  fighting  for." 


Theology  Professor  Price  to 
Deliver  Baccalaureate  Address 


by  Ann-Elise  Lewallen 

News  Staff 

Visiting  Professor  Char- 
les P.  Price  is  slated  to  deliver 
the  keynote  address  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences'  Bac- 
calaureate service  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  May  11. 

Professor  Emeritus  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Price  took  the  place 
of  Professor  Robert  Hughes  at 
the  School  of  Theology  when 
Hughes  went  on  sabbatical  prior 
lo  the  1990-91  academic  year. 

Price  defines  the  sttidy  of 
systematic  theology  as  "an  ef- 
fort to  be  as  coherent  as  possible 
when  thinking  about  faith." 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
discipline  was  often  referred  to 
as  "the  Queen  of  the  Sciences." 

"In  later  days,"  said  Price, 
"it  has  had  to  leant  to  think  of 
itself  more  modestly." 

Growing  up  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Price  attended  schools  there 
before  going  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
he  earned  his  A.B.  in  mathemat- 


ics in  1941.  He  was  moved  to 
study  theology  for  ordination 
"by  a  remarkable  man  named 
Leslie  Glenn"  during  his  years 
at  Harvard. 

Calling  himself  a  "land- 
lubbing  sailor  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,"  Price  spent  four 
years  on  a  destroyer  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

"When  the  war  came 
about  in  1941, 1  went  and  fought 
[in  the  Navy],  as  was  consid- 
ered the  right  thing  to  do  back 
then.  That  was  one  war  that 
everybody  approved  of,"  said 
Price. 

After  serving  in  the  war, 
Price  went  to  Virginia  Theo- 
logical, where  he  earned  his  B.D. 
in  1949.  He  completed  doctoral 
work  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  in  1962, 
earning  a  Th.D.,  after  spending 
time  at  a  parish  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania Price  went  on  to  be- 
come Chaplain  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  1963  lo  1972  and 
then  taught  at  Virginia  Theo- 
logical from  1972  to  1989. 

Price  retired  as  a  Profes- 
sor of  Theology  in  1989  from 


Virginia  Theological,  where  he 
resides  when  not  serving  as  a 
visiting  professor  elsewhere. 

Price  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Standing  Liturgical 
Commission  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  produced  the 
1979  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
as  well  as  dealing  with  other 
liturgical  matters.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  Anglican/ 
Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  in  the 
United  States,  which  brings 
together  18  bishops,  priests,  and 
laypersons  from  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  faiths  "to 
reach  an  understanding  about 
the  points  of  division  between 
the  two  churches."  The  recent 
election  of  a  female  bishop  in 
Massachusetts  is  part  of  the 
group's  latest  discussion. 

On  the  subject  of  his 
future  and  present  experiences 
at  Sewanee,  Price  commented, 
"Ideas  are  still  at  work  for  my 
speech,  but  I  want  to  express  to 
everyone  here  how  much  my 
wife  Betty  and  I  have  enjoyed 
living  here  and  have  loved  the 
people  we  have  met  We  have 
had  a  wonderful  time." 
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Fate  of  Second  Semester  Rush  Remains  Uncertain 


by  Ashley  Heyer 

News  staff 

Despite  many  rumors 
that  1991-92  men's  fraternity 
rush  would  be  moved  to  second 
semester,  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  R.  Williamson  informed 
the  University  community  Tues- 
day that  rush  would  remain  in 
the  fall  for  the  1991-92  school 
year. 

In  a  letter  to  university 
Faculty  and  Students,  William- 
son stated  that  "no  decision 
about  fraternity  rush  will  be 
made  until  the  fall  of  1991,  when 
there  has  been  time  for  more 
discussion  on  campus  with  all 
relevant  parties." 

This  statement  comes 
after  faculty  and  students  have 
recently  formally  expressed 
differing  opinions  on  the  issue. 
The  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a  pro- 
posal that  fraternity  rush  be 


moved  to  the  second  semester, 
while  an  Order  of  Gownsmen 
vote  and  a  student  body  referen- 
dum came  out  against  the  same 
proposal. 

As  the  campus  is  cur- 
rently left  in  a  state  of  ambiguity 
over  when  and  how  rush  could 
be  moved,  several  campus 
groups  are  making  plans  which 
they  hope  will  influence  the  final 
decision. 

The  Student  Activities 
Fees  Committee  budget  appro- 
priations approved  Wednesday 
by  the  Student  Assembly  allo- 
cated no  money  to  the  BC  Board, 
a  student  run  group  which  brings 
bands  and  other  entertainment 
to  campus.  This  was  done  in  an 
attempt  to  allow  the  University, 
not  the  Student  Activities  Fee, 
to  fund  alternative  social  activ- 
ity for  the  community,  a  goal  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Undergradu- 
ate Social  Life's  spring  1990 
report. 

"The  BC  Board  is  a 


All  Saints'  Chapel 

the  University  of  the  South 


Schedule  of  Services 

Sunday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


8:00  a.m. — Holy  Eucharist 
10:30  a.m. — The  University 

Service 
5:00  p.m. — Choral  Even 

song  (1st  Sunday  of  the 
month) 
7:00  p.m. — Sunday  Night  Live!    An 

informal  Eucharist  with 

guitars. 
8:45 — MomingPrayer — St. 

Augustine's  Chapel 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 

8:45 — Morning  Prayer 
5:00 — Holy  Eucharist  and  a  Service 
of  Healing 

8:45 — Morning1  Prayer 
5:00 — Evening  Prayer 


8:45— Morning  Prater 
5:00— Evening -Prayfer' 

8:45— Mohilrig>'#rayer 
--5:00 — Evening  Prayer- 
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University  organization.  We  felt 
that  the  University,  in  that  sense, 
should  sponsor  it  through  Uni- 
versity or  Activities  Department 
funds.  The  Student  Activities 
Fee  is  for  student  life  organiza- 
tions," said  Miles  Ewing,  a 
member  of  the  SAFC. 

The  Inter-Fraternity 
Council  (IFC)  has  submitted  a 
plan  for  a  modified  fall  rush 
schedule  to  the  Deans  of  Stu- 
dents. Chase  Bean,  the  IFC 
convenor  who  devised  the  plan 
with  Brannon  Denning  and  Stan 
Wooldridge,  said  that  "this  is  an 
excellent  plan.  It  addressed  the 
concerns  from  the  faculty, 
administration  and  Task  Force." 
Under  this  plan  For- 
mal Open  House  visits  would 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  school 
at  a  time  that  would  not  interfere 
with  freshman  orientation. 
Under  the  current  rush  plan  these 
visits,  in  which  every  man  going 
through  rush  must  visit  each 
fraternity,  take  place  in  the  third 
week  of  school  and  begin  the 
official  rush  period. 

"No  matter  when  for- 
mal open  house  visits  are,  as 


soon  as  freshmen  arrive  on 
campus,  rush  is  going  to  begin. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  faculty 
should  appreciate  this  because 
it  provides  a  more  structured 
format  for  rush  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester,"  said  Bean. 
Fraternity  cookouts, 
which  presently  occur  in  the 
fourth  week  of  school,  would 
lake  place  over  several  week- 
ends during  the  first  four  weeks 
of  school  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  classes  and  to  be  conducted 
in  a  more  relaxed  manner. 

"This  takes  the  hectic 
fourth  week  of  school  and 
spreads  it  out  over  the  entire 
[first]  four  weeks  of  school," 
said  Bean. 

The  fraternities  would 
also  reduce  the  number  of  open 
house  weekends  during  rush  to 
one,  allowing  the  University  the 
opportunity  to  provide  more  of 
the  social  life  for  the  campus 
during  this  period.  Return  house 
visits  and  Shake  Day  would 
occur  at  the  standard  time. 

"These  changes  are  an 
attempt  by  the  IFC  to  adjust  its 
program  to  the  needs  and  de- 


sires of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  institution,"  commented 
Bean. 

Meanwhile,  a  Vice- 
Chancellor-led  committee  will 
begin  studying  in  detail  a  num- 
ber of  issues  which  must  be 
examined  before  a  decision  is 
made.  These  issues  include 
"cost,  alternative  social  pro- 
grams, and  experiences  at  other 
institutions"  according  to 
Williamson's  letter  of  April  22. 
In  a  conversation  with 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Wednes- 
day, he  noted  that  other  schools 
similar  to  Sewanee  such  as 
Washington  and  Lee,  Hamden- 
Sydney,  Millsaps,  Centre  and 
Davidson  have  moved,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  moving,  to  some 
form  of  second  semester  rush 
and/or  pledgeship.  Because 
evidence  shows  that  these 
schools  are  meeting  the  change 
with  success  and  maintaining  a 
strong  fraternity  system,  Wil- 
liamson feels  that  this  is  a  trend 
which  Sewanee  should  explore 
in  depth. 


Tonya  Foundation  Makes 
Summers  More  Interesting 


by  Robert  Mercer 

Staff  writer 


In  the  past  students  have  been 
able  to  arrange  internships  with 
prestigious  institutions  such  as 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
the  program  has  enabled  slu- 


This  summer  and  next 
fall  fifty-one  Sewanee  students 
will  take  part  in  either  the  Eco- 
nomics or  Public  Affairs  Tonya 
Grant  internships.  The  pro-  dents  to  obtain  interesting  in- 
gram,  made  possible  through  temships.  Hugh  Barlling,  one 
the  Tonya  Foundation,  offers  of  the. Public  Affairs  internship 
students  the  opportunity  to  recipients,  will  work  for  the 
work  in  internships  in  either  Interhemispheric  Resource 
the  private  or  public  sector  of  Center  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
(he  eednomy.  which  publishes  material  con- 
ilcnqonq  Since  the  program  ccming  US  and  third  world  re- 
gives  its  recipients  stipends,  Ipuons.  Sam  Reid,  one  of  the 
s(Uden«cari'ge'tj6bsfr«nrrttnTts ''Economics  internship  recipi- 
{fr^groups  which'mrghtflc^iu^elits,  will  work  with  Corporate 
-  -erwise  offer  them  paid  intern-  Conservation,  a  firm  in  Cambr- 
ships  due  to  insufficient  funds,  idge,  Mass.  which  aids  busi- 


nesses in  developing  recycling 
programs. 

Both  the  Economics 
and  Public  Affairs  programs 
received  numerous  applica- 
tions this  year.  Of  the  30  stu- 
dents who  applied  for  the 
Economics  internship,  17  re- 
ceived grants,  and  34  of  the  54 
students  who  applied  for  a 
Public  Affairs  internship  grants 
received  them.  Dr.  Robert 
Keele,  a  member  of  the  Public 
Affairs  committee,  said,  "This 
year  marked  the  largest  num- 
ber of  applications  we  have 
ever  had  Regrettably,  we  had 
to  turn  down  people  that,  in 
other  years,  might  have  been 
accepted." 
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Williamson  on  the  University:  Present  and  Future 


by  John  David  Rhodes 

Editor 

A  year  which  has  seen 
numerous  changes  al  Sewanee 
is  quickly  drawing  lo  a  close, 
with  eyes  already  looking  for- 
ward to  a  year  that  promises  to 
be  just  as  eventful,  if  not  to  say 
turbulent.  A  new  curriculum, 
alterations  to  an  entrenched 
fraternity  system,  and  an  in- 
creasingly challenged  admis- 
sions program  are  only  some  of 
the  issues  which  the  University 
will  face  in  the  1991-92  aca- 
demic year.  Dr.  Samuel  Wil- 
liamson, his  third  year  as  Vicc- 
Chanccllor  drawing  lo  a  close, 
answered  questions  posed  by 
the  Purple  on  these  and  other 
issues  in  a  recent  interview. 

Williamson  was  opti- 
mistic and  upbeat  regarding 
most  of  the  changes  that  arc 
occurring  or  have  already  oc- 
curred on  campus,  especially  the 
new  curriculum  which  will  be 
in  use  next  year. 

"I  see  preponderantly 
that  what  we're  going  lo  have  is 
a  stronger  curriculum  wilh  more 
intensive  sludeni  involvement," 
said  Williamson. 

The  Vice-Chancellor 
downplayed  any  doubls  that 
professors  actually  will  imple- 
ment changes  in  their  courses  lo 
make  them  more  intensive, 
claiming  that  Sewancc's  faculty 
is  "thoroughly  committed  lo  the 
question  of  quality  teaching." 
Williamson  also  cilcd 
ihe  course  development  grants 
which  will  be  awarded  lo  fac- 
ulty members  on  a  compeuuve 
basis  as  suitable  incentive  lo 
updating  course  quality  in  the 
College. 

Responding  to  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  neglected  and 
decrepit  state  of  affairs  in  Woods 
Lab,  Williamson  said  thai  im- 
proving the  condition  of  sci- 
ence facilities  "is  clearly  recog- 
nized now  as  a  need." 

"The  next  dean  will  be 
under  something  of  a  mandate 


to  spend  money  and  seek  new 
funds  both  inside  and  ouLsidc 
the  institution,"  slated  William- 
son. 

When  asked  what 
could  be  done  about  growing 
student  dissatisfaction  wilh  ihe 
efficiency  of  DuPonl  Library 
despite  the  new  computerized 
card  catalog,  Williamson  replied 
lhat  he  "hadn'l  heard"  that  stu- 
dents were  disappointed  in  the 
University's  library  services. 

He  defended  Ihe  li- 
brary, saying  lhat  "we  spend 
more  on  the  library  lhan  any 
comparable  school  in  the 
South,"  but  Williamson  also  said 
that  the  library  will  be  a  target  of 
study  cither  this  summer  or 
during  the  next  school  year. 

On  the' 'subject  of 
moving  men's  fraternity  rush  lo 
second  semester,  the  Vicc- 
Chanccllor  maintained  admi- 
rable neutrality,  admitting  lhat 
"1  don't  know  which  way  I'd 
come  down  on  this.  .  .  I  sec 
strong  arguments  bolh  ways." 
"It  may  be  lhat  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  lo  do  a  trial 
period  for  iwo  years,"  added 
Williamson. 

In  considering  the 
move  to  second-semester  rush 
for  men,  Williamson  voiced  his 
desire  lo  make  sure  thai  sorori- 
ties are  on  equal  fooling  wilh 
fraternities  as  well  as  an  interest 
in  "making  sure  that  their  [fra- 
ternities' and  sororities']  effec- 
tiveness is  enhanced." 

Addressing  gender 
issues  on  campus  and  the  hope- 
ful improvement  in  both 
women's  status  in  Sewanee  and 
male-female  relations  in  gen- 
eral, Williamson  outlined  a  tri- 
partite plan  of  aclion  which  seeks 
a  balancing  of  the  power  be- 
tween fraternities  and  sororities, 
the  recruitment  of  female  fac- 
ulty members,  and  ihe  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  iwo  coed 
dormitories. 

Williamson's  goals  for 
Ihe  near  future  include  success- 
fully implementing  the  new 


curriculum,  developing  a  more 
aggressive  admissions  program, 
reinstating  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy as  a  major  center  for  theo- 
logical educauon  under  the  lead- 
ership of  newly  appointed  Dean 
Guy  Lytic,  and  finally  reaping 
ihe  benefits  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum in  terms  of  an  increase  in 
faculty  and  sludeni  research. 

Further  on  ihe  horizon. 
Williamson  sees  the  fundrais- 
ing  campaign  which  will  begin 
in  1993  as  a  "major  part  of  the 
puzzle"  in  increasing  bolh  fac- 
ulty salaries  and  the  University's 
ability  to  hire  more  faculty  in 
needy  dcpartmcnls.  The  Vicc- 
Chanccllor  also  hopes  to  in- 
crease Sewancc's  recognition  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  cen- 
ter for  the  Church  and  Church 
members.  This  recognition, 
Williamson  believes,  will  help 
make  Sewanee  a  more  interna- 
tionally diverse  place,  attract- 
ing minority  faculty  and  stu- 
dents from  outside  the  United 
Stales. 

Williamson  hopes  that 
Sewanee  will  improve  its  ef- 
forts lo  become  a  "place  lhat  is 
intellectually  exciting  and  so- 
cially rewarding,  and  character- 
ized by  a  sense  of  openness." 

The  Vice-Chancellor 
admitted,  however,  lhat  "all  of 
this  is  going  lo  be  coming  at  a 
time  in  America  when  higher 
education  is  gouig  to  be  in  some 
lurmoil." 

Williamson,  though, 
remains  confidenl  that  he  can 
accomplish  what  he  has  set  forth 
lo  do.  He  seems  pleased  with 
his  first  three  years  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  a 
place  where  he  says  he  "felt  at 
home  from  Ihe  start." 


The  Vice-ChanceUor,    Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson,  ill  ceremonial 
garb. 


Bryan  Named  Editor 
of  Theology  Journal 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
News  Staff 

Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  R.  Williamson  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Christopher  Bryan,  professor 
of  New  Testament  at  ihe  School 
of  Theology,  as  editor  of  St. 
Luke's  Journal  of  Theology. 
Bryan  replaces  John  M. 
Gessell,  who  edited  the  Jour- 
nal from  1976  to  1990. 

Bryan  received  a 
B.A.  degree  in  English,  a  B.A. 
in  theology  and  an  M.A.  from 
Wadham  College  of  Oxford 
University,  and  he  earned  a 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Exeter.  He  joined  the  School 
of  Theology  faculty  in  1983  as 
associate  professor  of  New 
Testament  and  in  1986  was 
named  professor  of  New  Tes- 
tament.    He  became  priest 


associate  at  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  1987. 

Bryan  has  published 
a  number  of  theological  ar- 
ticles and  two  works  of  fiction, 
Night  of  the  Wolf  and  Night- 
fall, and  has  assisted  with 
production  of  "People  Like 
Us,"  a  series  of  talks  on  Bibli- 
cal tradilion  for  Anglia  Tele- 
vision in  the  United  Kingdom. 

G  e  s  s  e  1  1  ,  t  h  e 
Journal's  first  faculty  edilor, 
has  been  professor  of  Chris- 
tian educauon,  homiletics  and 
ethics  at  ihe  School  of  Theol- 
ogy since  1961.  He  received 
B.A.,  B.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Yale  University  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1951.  He 
served  parishes  in  Franklin, 
Va.,-and  Salem,  Mass.,  before 
joining  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy faculty. 
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Art  and  Scholarship  Abound  in  Sewanee  Summer 


by  Barbara  Harris 

Siaff  writer 

Many  Sewanee  stu- 
icnis  believe  lhal  life  on  ihe; 
mountain  simply  dwindles  and 
dies  after  graduation  on  May 
12.  This,  however,  is  not  true 
There  arc  many  activities  tak- 
ing place  on  campus  during  the 
summer  months,  among  them, 
summer  school,  the  Sewanee 
Writers'  Conference,  the  Sum- 
mer Seminar,  the  Summer 
Music  Center  and  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Scholars'  Program. 

Summer  school  will 
open  with  registration  on  Sun- 
day, June  9,  and  the  dormitories 
will  close  on  Sunday,  July  21, 
the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Classes  will  meet  six  days  a 
week,  from  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Most  classes  will  be 
held  in  the  morning,  but  a  few 
will  be  offered  in  the  afternoon. 
"Obviously,  the  sum- 
mer school  schedule  is  very 
intensive  compared  to  the  regu- 
lar semester,"  said  John  Reish- 
man,  Summer  School  Director, 
"so  three  courses  will  be  con- 
sidered a  full  load.  Some  people 
may  opt  to  take  two  classes,  but 
anyone  taking  only  one  class 
will  have  to  find  something  else 
to  do  to  alleviate  boredom." 

The  academic  intensity 
also  "will  promote  a  close  knit 
group  and  foster  good  relations 
between  faculty  and  students," 


said  Reishman.  Men  will  live  in 
Gorgas  Hall,  and  women  will 
live  in  Tuckaway  Inn,  and  they 
will  eat  together  in  the  dining 
halls.  There  will  be  a  Student- 
Faculty  Cookout  every  Friday 
evening  at  Lake  Cheslon,  fea- 
turing live  entertainment,  and 
every  Tuesday  night  will  be  Pb 
Night,  with  a  movie  following 
dinner. 

The  Sewanee  Writers' 
Conference  will  be  held  from 
July  16  through  July  28.  The 
numbers  arc  limited  to  under 
100  participants  who  come  to 
Sewanee  from  across  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Wyalt  Prunty  and  Dr. 
William  Clarkson,  both  of  the 
English  Department,  coordinate 
the  Conference.  According  to 
Cheri  Peters,  who  formerly 
taught  English  and  now  works 
in  Ihe  Writers'  Conference  of- 
fice, "The  conference  is  a  means 
by  which  writers  can  gather 
together  intensively  to  pursue 
the  craft  of  writing." 

Supported  by  the 
Dakin  Memorial  Fund  estab- 
lished through  Ihe  estate  of  the 
late  Tennessee  Williams,  the 
conference  will  gather  twelve 
distinguished  faculty,  including 
Poet  Laureate  Howard  Ne- 
merov,  to  provide  instruction 
and  criticism  through  work- 
shops and  craft  lectures  in  fic- 
tion, poetry,  and  playwriting. 

The  Summer  Seminar, 
organized  by  Dr.  Ted  Stirling,  is 
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a  series  of  lectures  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  led  by  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  Six 
courses  will  be  offered  this 
'  summer  on  the  subjects  of  Irish 
poetry,  Seismology,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  animal  rights,  and  the 
federal  defecit.  The  two  ses- 
sions of  the  seminar  run  from 
June  23  to  29  and  from  July  7  to 
13,  with  the  identical  courses 
being  offered  each  lime. 

According  to  Stirling, 
'The  seminar  is  open  to  anyone 
who  can  cough  up  the  fifty  dol- 
lar deposit.  It  was  originally 
open  to  Sewanee  alumni,  but 
interest  grew  so  great  that  we 
created  two  sessions  and  opened 
it  up  to  other  people  as  well." 

Day  care  is  available 
for  younger  children,  and  often 
entire  families  come  to  the 
seminar.  "The  people  who  at- 
tend the  seminar  are  people  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in 
what's  going  on,  and  they  come 
back  to  recharge  their  batter- 
ies," said  Stirling.  Participants 
live  in  the  dormitories  and  eat  in 
the  dining  halls  and  enjoy  some 
intellectual  stimulation  during 
the  summer. 

The  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center  is  entering  its  35th 
season  this  summer.  One  of  the 
nation's  premier  summer  train- 
ing programs,  it  attracts  musi- 
cians from  across  the  country 
and  ihe  world. 


"We  have  a  group  of 
Chinese  students  coming  this 
year,"  said  SSMC  director 
Martha  Mc  Crory,  "and  in  the 
past  we've  had  students  from' 
Europe,  South  Africa,  Costa 
Rica,  Venezuela.  .  .this  is  defi- 
nitely a  first  rale  operation." 

The  program  lasts 
from  June  22  to  July  28,  during 
which  time  students  participate 
in  private  lessons  and  attend 
Classes  in  music  history,  theory, 
general  music  and  harmony, 
composition  and  conducting. 
Students  also  participate  in  vari- 
ous concerts  on  campus  and  in 
the  community.  The  program  is 
open  to  students  from  age  12 
upwards  who  are  proficient 
enough  to  participate  in  orches- 
tras and  ensembles.  The  Uni- 
versity may  award  up  to  five 
credit  hours  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  participating 
in  the  program. 

The  Sewanee  Summer 
Scholars'  Program  is  an  educa- 
tional enhancement  program  for 
African  American  students  from 
Chattanooga  City  and  Franklin 
County  schools.  The  program, 
which  runs  from  June  16  to  July 
13,  is  designed  to  develop  and 
promote  learning  skills  among 
participating  students.  This  is 
the  first  year  of  the  program, 
and  only  35  students  who  have 
just  completed  their  ninth  grade 
year  will  be  admitted.    These 


students  will  make  a  commit- 
ment to  return  next  summer, 
when  an  additional  35  rising 
tenth  grade  students  will  be 
added.  In  the  summer  of  1993, 
35  more  will  be  added,  making 
a  mix  of  students  who  have 
completed  ninth,  tenth,  and  elev- 
enth grade. 

The  program  is  avail- 
able to  all  its  participants  at  no 
cost.  Tuition,  room  and  board, 
books  and  supplies  are  paid  for 
by  the  University. 

"This  is  an  effort  on 
Scwanee's  part  to  address  the 
serious  problem  of  the  rising 
number  of  minority  students  not 
going  to  college,"  said  director 
Doug  Seiters.  "We  want  to 
encourage  these  students  to 
pursue  higher  education.  Many 
of  these  students  are  considered 
to  be  'at  risk,'  so  we're  doing 
what  we  can  to  intervene." 

Participating  students 
will  also  receive  a  scholarship 
of  up  to  $600.00,  depending  on 
their  year  in  school,  to  offset  the 
lack  of  employment  for  that 
month.  According  to  Seiters, 
"While  attending  the  program, 
students  will  live  in  Benedict 
dormitory,  study  in  the  library, 
sec  what  college  life  is  about" 
They  will  take  classes  in  Eng- 
lish, Mathematics,  Science,  and 
Physical  Education  as  well  as 
learning  how  to  improve  study, 
leadership  and  test-taking  skills. 


CDCC  SCHOLARSHIP  INFORMATION  FOR 
IllEE        STUDENTS  WHO  NEED 

M0NEYF0RC0LLEGE 

Every  Student  is  Eligible  for  Some  Type  of 
Financial  Aid  Regardless  of  Grades  or  Parental  Income. 

•  Many  scholarships  are  given  to  students  based  on  their  academic  interests, 
career  plans,  family  heritage  and  place  of  residence. 

•  There's  money  available  for  students  who  have  been  newspaper  carriers, 
grocery  clerks,  cheerleaders,  non-smokers.  .  .etc. 

•  Results  GUARANTEED. 

CALL  BETWEEN 
9  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  EST. 


1-800-542-5174 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  SEX  PROBLEM 

Presumably  our  undergraduate  experience  should  be  a  time  to  question  beliefs,  explore  new  ideas,  make  independent  decisions- 
the  usual  line  about  expanding  mental  and  experiential  boundaries.  Sewanee  is  a  four-year  liberal  arts  college,  and  most  of  us  came  here 
with  the  aforementioned  expectations  of  intellectual  and  personal  freedom.  How  rude  a  shock  it  is  then  when  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
atmosphere  more  inhibitive  and  oppressive  than  what  most  of  us  left  behind  at  home  at  ages  17  or  18. 

On  two  separate  occasions  during  the  week  of  April  15,  the  Sewanee  Police  conducted  "sex  raids"  on  Gorgas  dormitory,  the  largest 
women's  housing  facility.  On  the  first  night  the  police,  making  their  usual  rounds,  found  an  exterior  door  to  Gorgas  propped  open,  apparently 
to  allow  someone's  paramour  in  after  hours.  Alerted  to  this  possible  "danger"  the  police  officers  searched  the  dorm,  listening  outside  doors 
for  male  voices;  it  was  well  after  the  midnight  cutoff  hour  for  coed  visitation.  Eventually  the  police  heard  a  male  voice,  knocked  on  the  door 
demanding  that  it  be  opened  and  forced  the  illegal  visitor  from  the  dorm. 

Several  nights  later  the  police  conducted  a  similar  raid,  allegedly  searching  for  a  runaway  speeder  whom  they  thought  had  hid  in 
Gorgas  This  time  however,  the  exterior  doors  to  Gorgas  were  locked.  Still  the  police  saw  fit  to  investigate  the  dormitory,  leisurely  lingering 
outside  women's  doors,  listening  for  that  elusive— yet  terribly  criminal-male  voice.  And  God  bless  them,  the  police  discovered  two  more 
men  in  violation  of  visitation  hours,  whom  they  promptly  ejected  from  the  dormitory. 

What  business  did  the  police  have  investigating  private  rooms  in  a  women's  dormitory?  Their  actions  constitute  a  blatant  violation 
of  privacy.  Rather  than  maintaining  civil  order,  the  police  were  engaging  in  a  loathsome,  prurient  display  of  unabashed  voyeurism.  More 
to  the  point,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Student  Handbook  section  entitled  "Dormitory  Regulations"  which  says  that  the  police  will  serve  as 
monitors  of  dorm  life. 

But  the  police's  reprehensible  actions  bring  to  light  the  entire  subject  of  visitation  rules,  a  subject  which  demands  scrutiny  in  a  public 
forum. 

Visitation  rules,  no  matter  what  may  be  said  in  their  defense,  are  descended  from  a  Victorian  mindset  in  the  administration  to  limit 
and  monitor  student's  sex  lives.  Not  only  are  the  rules  inconvenient  and  annoying  to  students  who  rightfully  break  them,  but  the  way  in  which 
they  are  administered  is  inherently  sexist  and  ultimately  harmful  to  the  development  of  students  as  free-thinking  adults. 

The  Student  Handbook,  in  its  "Dormitory  Regulations"  section,  reads,  "Students  of  the  opposite  sex  are  not  assigned  and  may  not 
arrange  to  live  in  a  dormitory  room  together.  Thus  the  College  does  not  allow  cohabitation  and  cannot  ignore  any  infraction  of  this  policy 
which  comes  to  its  attention."  "Cohabitation"  in  legalistic  terms  simply  means  a  person  of  one  sex  being  caught  in  a  dorm  room  of  a  member 
of  the  opposing  sex  after  12:00  pm  on  weeknights  and  1:00  am  on  weekend  nights.  This  quotation  from  the  Student  Handboook  is  posited 
as  a  logical,  if-then  statement,  but  it  really  is  not  logical  at  all.  Essentially,  what  it  says  is  "The  University  does  not  believe  men  and  women 
should  live  together,  therefore  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  in  each  others'  rooms  past  midnight." 

The  usual  line  of  defense  against  attacks  like  this  one  is  that  the  rules  exist  to  protect  the  student— either  students  whose  privacy  might 
be  violated  by  a  roomate's  boyfriend  or  girlfriend  becoming  a  frequent  overnight  guest,  or  those  who  wish  to  be  rid  of  persistent  or  unwanted 
guests  in  their  singles.  But  do  students  really  need  protection  like  this?  Rules  that  allow  students  to  rely  on  an  outside  authority  to  remove 
unwanted  guests  from  their  rooms  relieve  them  of  the  necessary — if  sometimes  unpleasant — duty  of  standing  up  for  their  own  rights. 

Locking  women's  dormitories  at  night  and  leaving  men's  unlocked  is  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  equality  the  University  pays 
lip  service  to  and  reinforces  the  myth  of  female  helplessness.  The  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  rapes  commited  each  year  are 
committed  by  friends  or  acquaintances.  This  fact  sends  one  message:  rapists  are  not  strangers  who  sneak  into  women's  dorms  after  midnight. 
They  are  people  women  invite  into  their  rooms  and  see  every  day  and  socialize  with  after  classes  and,  yes,  date.  But  by  throwing  that  bolt 
every  night  at  twelve  the  University  is  sending  women  another  message.  In  real  life,  as  opposed  to  the  University's  detective  magazine 
fantasies,  the  baddies  will  not  be  on  the  other  side  of  that  door.  There  will  be  no,  obliging  proctor  to  turn  them  out  and  give  them  a  slap  on 
the  wrist. 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  University's  chief  concern  is  not  really  to  protect  its  students,  but  to  monitor  their  sex  lives. 
And  it  is  no  secret  that  women's  dormitories  are  monitored  more  carefully  than  men's.  The  administration's  visitation  rules  promote  a  tacit 
voyeurism  which  masquerades  as  an  abiding  concern  for  students'  personal  safety.  The  safety  issue  is  moot  What  the  administration  really 
intends  is  the  imposition  of  its  own  sexual  morality  upon  the  students  of  the  University.  For  a  school  which  holds  forth  as  part  of  its  official 
purpose  the  cultivation  of  "personal  initiative,"  we  find  these  rules  to  be  intolerable,  unjust,  suffocating  and  made  to  be  broken. 

JOHN  DAVID  RHODES 
MARY  GRACE  GIBBS 
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OPINION 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Reader  Takes  Issue 
With  Paper's 
Insensitivity 


Horses  Suffer  While  University 
Drags  Its  Heels  on  Barn  Rebuilding 


To  the  Editor 

I  am  a  student  at  Welle- 
sley  College,  one  of  those 
"northeastern  universities 
founded  on  the  principles  of  a 
broad  and  well-rounded  educa- 
tion." (quoted  from  Ashley 
Heyer's  article  in  The  Sewanee 
Purple  of  April  8)  However,  I 
am  also  from  Sewanee,  and  I 
have  taken  several  classes  at  the 
college.  I  regularly  receive  The 
Sewanee  Purple,  and  after  read- 
ing the  April  8  issue,  I  feel 
compelled  to  respond  to  what  I 
read. 

There  is  absolutely  no 
denying  the  fact  that  Sewanee 
has  missed  the  political  correct- 
ness trend  that  seems  to  be 
sweeping  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  today.  Welle- 
sley,  however,  has  been  deeply 
affected.  In  class  professors  and 
students  use  the  term  "African- 
American"  instead  of  "Black," 
and  to  call  a  Wellesley  woman  a 
girl  is  considered  an  egregious 
error  and  the  result  of  conform- 
ing to  a  misogynous  society. 
These  changes  have  taken  me 
awhile  to  get  used  to,  but  in  no 
way  do  I  feel  "forced"  to  use 
this  language  or  "brainwashed" 
in  any  way.  Instead,  I  am  grate- 
ful that  my  awareness  has  been 
heightened  and  my  horizons 
have  been  broadened.  How- 
ever, I  understand  that  not  all 
people  agree  with  me,  and  they 
are  perfectly  entitled  to  their 
opinions.  However,  there  is  a 
difference  between  not  being 
politically  correct  and  blatant 
sexism.  My  concern  lies  with 
the  blatant  sexism  that  I  see 
expressed  in  the  Purple. 

Take,  for  example,  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Purple's 
Arts  and  Entertainment  page 


entitled  "Man  (sic)  on  the 
Street."  In  this  issue  of  the 
Purple,  the  people  interviewed 
were  asked,  "If  you  could  be  in 
any  cartoon  strip,  which  would 
it  be  and  why?"  I  was  astounded 
by  the  incredibly  sexist  replies: 
"Blondie  because  Dagwood's 
daughter  is  pretty  damn  hot," 
and  "Hagar  because  he's  a  man's 
man,"  not  to  mention,  "Cathy 
because  I  love  to  read  about 
women  eating  snacks  and  bitch- 
ing about  men."  I  assume  that 
these  answers  were  given  in  fun 
and  without  much  thought  as  to 
their  political  correctness. 
However,  I  also  think  these 
answers  say  something  about 
the  way  women  are  perceived 
on  Sewanee's  campus.  Because 
I  have  seen  what  it  means  to  be 
politically  correct,  I  no  longer 
think  jokes  about  women  as  sex 
objects  or  "bitchy"  are  funny. 
In  fact,  I  think  they  are  harmful 
and  hurtful  and  say  a  great  deal 
about  the  society  in  which  we 
live. 

If  one  thinks  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  political  correct- 
ness too  far,  then  Wellesley  is 
guilty  of  that.  Racism  and  sex- 
ism in  any  shape  or  form  are  not 
tolerated,  and  so  maybe  I  am 
hypersensitive  to  these  issues 
when  I  see  them  crop  up  in  the 
Purple.  I  am  not,  however, 
advocating  brainwashing,  and  I 
would  not  dare  to  suggest  that 
anyone  infringe  on  anyone  else's 
freedom  of  speech.  Instead,  I 
am  saying  that  I  was  shocked 
and  offended  by  what  I  saw,  and 
even  if  Sewanee  chooses  not  to 
be  politically  correct,  I  think 
that  a  little  awareness  and  sensi- 
tivity are  in  order. 

Ellen  Armentrout 
Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  MA 


To  the  Editor 

Almost  a  year  has 
passed  since  the  bam,  the  heart 
of  Sewanee's  Equestrian  Cen- 
ter, burned  to  the  ground  in  a 
devastating  fire  of  sudden  and 
questionable  origin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
of  uninsured  property  which 
the  University  lost,  including 
tack  and  food  as  well  as  the 
structure  itself,  many  of  the 
students  lost  a  great  amount  of 
personal  property,  with  no  hope 
of  reimbursement  from  the 
school's  treasury.  However, 
what  the  University  immedi- 
ately offered  in  reparation 
seemed  almost  better  than  any 
monetary  refund:  the  promise 
of  a  new  bam  with  more  mod- 
cm  and  adequate  facilities  for 
the  growing  program  and,  most 
importantly,  an  indoor  arena  to 
aid  in  the  never-ending  battle 
against  the  elements  at  Se- 
wanee. 

As  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  catastrophe  ap- 
proaches, those  involved  in  the 
Equestrian  program  are  won- 
dering what  has  become  of  the 
University's  promises  and 
good  intentions.  In  short,  we 
are  still  without  a  bam,  a  fact 
which  is  almost  inexcusable 
when  one  considers  the  hard- 
ship that  this  has  caused  both 
the  students  and  the  horses 
throughout  the  winter.  Many 
of  the  privately-owned  horses 
have  been  removed  from 
Sewanee,  their  owners  being 
horrified  at  the  primitive  con- 
ditions in  which  the  expensive 
animals  are  being  kept  Those 
horses  who  have  remained  are 
having  a  hard  time' of  it  The 
horses  have  contracted  an  un- 


precedented number  of  respira- 
tory infections  and  viral  infec- 
tions, as  well  as  simply  losing  a 
lot  of  weight  due  to  the  living 
conditions.  The  most  common 
problem  has  been  rain  rot,  a 
fungal  skin  condition  brought 
about  by  excessive  exposure  to 
rain  and  causing  the  horses  to 
lose  the  coats  they  need  to  keep 
warm.  The  four  temporary  stalls 
which  were  built  to  house  some 
of  the  most  expensive  horses 
are  not  without  their  problems 
either.  They  flood  drastically 
every  time  it  rains — living  in 
standing  water  is  almost  worse 
for  a  horse  than  being  exposed 
to  driving  rain.  Finally,  the  lack 
room  of  the  temporary  shelter 
docs  not  have  the  space  to  hold 
all  the  property,  both  Univer- 
sity- and  privately-owned, 
which  needs  to  be  kept  there. 

The  most  amazing  fact 
of  all  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Equestrian  team  in  the  wake  of 
all  these  problems.  The  team 
recently  finished  the  regular 
season  number  one  in  the  re- 
gion, as  well  as  having  the  re- 
gional High  Point  rider,  senior 
Stephanie  Carr,  among  its  ranks. 
As  the  team  members  prepare 
for  the  National  IHSA  Compe- 
tition, they  are  incredulous  that 
their  actions  have  not  won  any 
reward  from  the  school.  The 
performance  of  the  team  in  this 
situation  proves  what  they  could 
do  given  the  opportunity.  It  is 
simply  not  right  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  ignore  the  efforts  which 
these  students  have  been  mak- 
ing to  improve  Sewanee's  al- 
ready good  name. 

Jean  Raulston  has  been 
working  for  almost  twenty  years, 
ten  of  these  years  on  a  purely 
volunteer    basis,    to    make 


Sewanee's  Equestrian  program 
both  successful  at  this  school 
and  respected  at  others.  How- 
ever, in  this  situation,  she  ap- 
parently has  received  little  to  no 
support  from  the  administration. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Equestrian 
program  draws  a  great  many 
students  to  the  University,  as 
well  as  providing  a  source  of 
pride  to  those  already  here. 
Those  in  power  at  Sewanee  need 
to  recognize  the  program's  many 
contributions  to  the  school's 
image  and  reputation  and  to 
realize  that  they  simply  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  it  during  this 
time  of  absolute  distress. 


Sincerely, 

Tara  Monique  Moore 


The  editorial 

staff  of  the 

Purple    wishes 

you  a  happy 

summer,  full  of 

fun  and 

surprises. 

ECCE  QUAM 

BONUM 
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NEWS 


Land  Use  Study  Ensures  Wise  Development 

Mow,  Hnrmitnries       could  be  held  for  fli 


by  Michael  Cass 

Associate  Editor 

The  Architects'  Col- 
laborative, a  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  architectural  and  land  use 
consulting  firm,  presented 
"Domain  2020,"  its  study  of 
potential  land  uses  on  the 
Domain,  to  the  University's 
Land  Use  Study  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  revision  and  approval 
April  9. 

The  study,  which  The 
Architects'  Collaborative 
(TAC)  began  in  September, 
proposes  specific  uses  for  the 
Domain's  land  over  the  next  29 
years,  taking  into  account  the 
growing  need  for  faculty/staff 
housing  and  the  University's 
plans  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
student  body. 

"We  hope  to  increase 
the  student  body  to  1300  stu- 
dents over  the  next  10  years," 
said  Thomas  R.  Kepplc  Jr., 


University  Vice  President  of 
Business  and  Community  Rela- 
tions, "and  we  need  to  prepare 
for  that  Also,  108  faculty  and 
staff  members  arc  currently  over 
55  years  old  and  will  be  retiring 
before  long.  Most  of  them  want 
to  stay  in  Sewanee  after  that,  so 
we'll  need  housing  for  new 
faculty  and  staff.  We  don't  want 
to  gel  locked  in  with  only  what 
exists  now." 

The  University  will 
begin  to  develop  areas  for  hous- 
ing in  the  next  five  years,  with 
the  nature  of  the  market  and 
buyers'  needs  determining  what 
types  of  units  it  builds  first. 
Housing  would  be  concentrated 
in  areas  near  University  View, 
Lake  Cheston  and  possibly  the 
golf  course. 

Key  issues  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  "Domain 
2020"  also  included  "preserv- 
ing the  existing  image  and  char- 
acter" of  the  University,  pre- 


serving the  natural  and  scenic 
resources  of  the  Domain,  main- 
taining the  water  supply  and 
encouraging  a  pedestrian  cen- 
tral campus,  on  which  students 
would  not  park  before  5  p.m.  on 
weekdays. 

The  study  plans  two 
phases  of  development.  Phase  I 
prepares  for  growth  to  a  1300- 
member  student  body  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
while  Phase  II  examines  what 
the  Domain  would  be  able  to 
accommodate  if  the  administra- 
tion were  ever  to  increase  en- 
rollment to  2,000  students. 

"No  one  is  discussing 
the  possibility  of  having  2,000 
students  right  now,  of  course, 
but  we  realized  that  different 
people  would  be  in  charge  20  or 
30  years  from  now  and  that, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  giving  our 
plans  some  flexibility,  we  should 
prepare  for  that  possibility,"  said 
Kcpple. 


New  dormitories 
would  be  built  in  concentric 
patterns  around  already-exist- 
ing ones.  Phase  I  dormitories 
would  be  located  near  Hodgson 
Hall  and  Emery  Hall;  behind 
Cannon  Hall;  and  across  Ken- 
nedy Road  from  the  cemetery. 
Phase  II  dorms  would  be  con- 
structed on  Louisiana  Circle; 
adjacent  to  Courts  Hall  on 
Georgia  Avenue;  between  Ely 
Lane  and  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy; behind  Trezevant  Hall;  and 
in  several  other  locations  within 
a  10-minute  walking  distance 
from  the  central  campus. 

Kepple  noted  that 
undeveloped  land  would  fall  into 
two  categories.  Land  sensitive 
to  development,  consisting 
mainly  of  walking  areas,  such 
as  Abbo's  Alley,  and  land  in 
drainage  areas  or  with  poor  soil 
or  poor  slopes,  would  be  termed 
dedicated  conservation  land. 
Reserve  conservation  areas 


could  be  held  for  future  use  for 
either  conservation  or  develop- 
ment and  would  include  land 
which  the  University  sees  no 
need  to  develop  for  the  moment, 
such  as  the  "flatter"  areas  of 
Brakefield  Road.  No  matter  how 
much  enrollment  increases,  the 
University  would  be  able  to 
retain  most  of  its  forest  land. 

The  Land  Use  Study 
Steering  Committee,  which 
includes  faculty,  staff,  commu- 
nity members,  Trustees  and 
Regents,  will  make  revisions  to 
TAC's  plans  before  submitting 
them  to  Vice  Chancellor  Samuel 
R.  Williamson,  who  will,  in  turn, 
make  revisions  and  submit  them 
to  the  Regents  for  final  approval 
in  October.  The  plans  will  be 
set  into  motion  immediately 
thereafter,  said  Kepple,  and 
building  faculty/staff  housing 
will  be  the  University's  first 
priority. 


VILL&QT,   CfJEmOEfRS 


BALL   PARK  ROAD 


598-5703 


FULL   SERVICE   LAUNDRY 

LAUNDRY   HOURS: 

Mca  -  fri    7:30  AM  -  6  PM 

Sat    8  -  noon 

DRY  CLEANING!     everything  from  draperies  to  wedding  gowns 

LAUNDRY!    Like  it  starched?    Bring  it  to  us! 
We  even  wash  and  fold  things  for  you! 
We  do  major  alterations  and  repairs! 

NOW   OPEN       LAUNDROMAT       NOW    OPEN 

LAUNDROMAT  HOURS: 
MON  -  SAT  8  AM  -  9  PM 

SUN  1-6 

6  double  load  washers,  2  triple  load,  6  single  load 
12  dryers 

monthly  billing  available 
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SPORTS 


Tennis  Teams  Hope  to  Finish  Strongly  at  Conference 


by  Kit  Walsh 

Sports  Editor 

After  beginning  the 
season  with  a  dim  1-8  record, 
the  Sewanee  men's  varsity  ten- 
nis team  rebounded  strongly  and 
finished  the  spring  season  hav- 
ing won  1 1  of  their  last  14 
matches.  The  Tigers  enter  the 
College  Athletic  Conference's 
tournament  at  Rhodes  College 
this  weekend  with  a  12-11  over- 
all record.  They  look  to  win  an 
unprecedented  fourth  straight 
C.A.C.  crown. 

The  men's  squad, 
while  compiling  only  an  aver- 
age record,  has  played  one  of 
the  toughest  Division  IE  sched- 
ules in  the  country.  Both  the 
men's  and  women's  teams  play 
anywhere  from  six  to  eight  top 
20  teams  a  year. 

The  men's  team  has 
made  "considerable  progress" 
since  midway  through  the  sea- 
son, noted  coach  John  Shackle- 
ford  as  he  prepared  his  team  for 
the  weekend  matches.  All  his 
players  appear  focused  to  re- 
peat as  champions  in  the  confer- 


ence, especially  junior  sensa- 
tion Scott  Hudmon,  who  re- 
marked, "This  is  my  time  of 
year.  When  it  comes  down  lo 
tournament  time,  Studmon's  the 
man!" 

The  confidence  that  this 
young  team  now  possesses  can 
in  part  be  attributed  to  senior 
co-captains  Ramsey  Sims  and 
Matthew  Farley,  who  were  in- 
strumental in  guiding  the  team 
to  an  impressive  finish.  Out- 
standing individual  perform- 
ances, like  junior  Madison 
Michael's  16  wins  and  only  6 
losses,  also  proved  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  team's  suc- 
cess. 

While  the  uppcrclass- 
men  played  well  this  season, 
freshmen  Lanny  Lewis  and  MaU 
Harris  matured  as  players  and 
will  be  major  contributors  for 
next  year's  squad.  Lewis  espe- 
cially posted  an  impressive  rec- 
ord for  a  freshman  ihis  season. 

While  graduating  only 
Sims  and  Farley,  next  year's 
team  will  be  comprised  of  a 
strong  core  of  upperclassmen, 
experienced  sophomores,  and 


some  highly-regarded  freshman 
recruits.  Shackleford  looks  for- 
ward to  having  his  team  com- 
pete, perhaps,  in  the  national 
tournament  again. 

The  women's  learn  has 
had  another  excellent  season  of 
tennis.  Ranked  in  the  ITCA  top 
twenty  for  the  entire  year,  the 
Lady  Tigers  now  concentralc  on 
competing  for  their  third  straight 
C.A.C.  title.  The  team  is  seeded 
first  in  the  tournament  at  Centre 
College  this  weekend.  The 
women's  team  finished  their 
spring  season  by  defeating  Ala- 
bama-Huntsville  7-1  and  tal- 
ented Shorter  College  5-4.  With 
an  impressive  16-6  final  record 
and  a  third  place  finish  in  the 
South  regionals,  the  Lady  Ti- 
gers remain  hopeful  about  mak- 
ing the  NCAA  division  M  tour- 
nament May  3. 

Cameron  Tyer  ended 
her  sophomore  season  with  an 
extraordinary  26-4  final  record 
and  was  ranked  first  in  the  south- 
ern region  in  both  singles  and 
doubles."  Tyer  and  doubles  team- 
mate Becky  Doncaster  will  take 
their  number  one  ranking  into 
the  national  tournament  early  in 
May. 
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SPORTS 


The   Atlanta  Braves:  Could  This  Be  the  Year? 


by  Kit  Walsh 

Sports  Editor 

In  these  times  of  high 
murder  rates,  street  gangs,  and 
terrorism,  there  are  a  few  things 
most  would  recommend  one  not 
doing  in  order  to  insure  one's 
safely.  I,  the  fearless 
thrillseeker,  am  embarking  on 
one  of  them.  Even  on  our  se- 
cluded quiet  mountain  Domain 
I  feel  a  sense  of  excitement  and 
danger  in  printing  what  you  are 
about  to  read.  I  mean,  I  am  a 
grateful  fourth-year  student  who 
has  gingerly  tip-toed  my  way 
through  the  Political  Science 
Department,  received  the  all- 
important  "P"  on  the  annual  rile 
of  passage  known  as  the  com- 
prehensive exam,  and  seem,  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  if  not  all  of 
my  peers  and  professors,  pre- 
pared to  graduate  on  May  12. 

So  why  must  I  risk 
health  and  safety,  and  all  I've 
worked  for  here  at  Sewanee,  by 
going  through  with  this?  No, 
I'm  not  going  to  print  a  column 
petitioning  the  office  of  the 
Deans  to  ban  kegs  on  campus, 
nor  blast  the  administration  for 
its  policy  on  condom  machines 
in  the  dormitories.  I'm  not  even 


going  to  take  the  easy  way  out 
and  raise  the  so-called  contro- 
versial issue  on  whether  or  not 
it's  appropriate  to  have  a  former 
Miss  America  speak  at  a 
Women's  Conference.  My  topic 
far  exceeds  the  norm  for  rebel- 
lious anti-establishment  journal- 
ism: the  Atlanta  Braves.  My 
only  answer  for  those  who  ask 
why  I'm  doing  this  is  to  say  that 
this  is  the  last  sports  editorial 
I'll  ever  write,  I've  got  some 
things  to  say,  and  I  don't  care  if 
you  don't  want  to  read  about  it. 
You  see,  it's  spring- 
time again.  The  time  for  the 
boys  of  summer  to  toss  the  old 
Rawlings  around,  the  lime  for 
the  intoxicating  scent  of  cut 
grass,  cold  frosty  Buds,  and 
ballpark  plumpers  to  dominate 
our  olfactory  capacities,  and  the 
lime  for  Saturday  afternoon 
double-headers.  In  case  you 
weren't  sure,  they  do  all  that  in 
Atlanta-Fulton  County  Stadium 
also.  And  although  we  don't 
have  the  Wrigley  Field  Bleacher 
Bums  or  Harry  Caray  in  the 
press  box,  we  arc  blessed  with 
the  rallying  canon  of  "Homer 
the  Brave,"  and  Harry's  son, 
Skip,  does  the  play-by-play  on 
WSB  radio  and  the  Supersta- 


te, WTBS. 

Anyone  who  has  ever 
lived  in  Atlanta  has  experienced 
the  pain  and  suffering  at  coming 
so  close  year  after  year.  It  seems 
that  every  October,  Bravo  fans 
can  reflect  on  some  key  injuries 
(like  Bruce  Sutter  winning  73 
straight  "Fireman-best  relief 
pitcher"  awards,  coming  to 
Atlanta,  and  having  his  arm  fall 
off),  one  or  two  timely  bone- 
head  trades  (such  as  their  move 
for  the  future  which  consisted 
of  signing  the  social  security 
duo  of  Ernie  Whitt  and  Darrell 
"howdy-doody"  Evans),  and/or 
any  other  situations  which  could 
have  kept  them  a  few  games  (or 
20)  from  that  coveted  National 
League  West  divisional  title. 

And  who  could  forget 
that  glory  year?  I  still  say  that  if 
that  first  game  in  which  the 
Braves  were  leading  in  the  fourth 
inning — a  few  batters  away  from 
an  official  game  against  St. 
Louis  in  the  first  game  of  the 
National  League  Championship 
Series — had  not  been  rained  out, 
they  would  have  avoided  the 
three-game  sweep,  and  gone  on 
to  win  the  Series.  Few  will 
doubt  me  there.  Unfortunately, 
following  that  glorious  1983 
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season,  all  the  immortals  seemed 
to  fall  out  of  grace:  Bob  Homer, 
Ramirez,  Hubbie,  1-285  Perez, 
Murph,  Chambliss.  Even 
"Eggs"  Benedict  never  regained 
his  .300  batting  stroke.  The 
next  thing  you  knew  they  were 
taking  down  Chief 

Nockahoma's  tepee. 

But  enough  of  these 
flip  comments.  I,  for  one,  would 
give  just  about  anything  just  to 
see  the  Braves  battling  for  the 
title  one  more  time.  It's  not  like 
it's  that  much  to  ask.  To  point  to 
the  North  side  of  the  Windy 
City  one  more  time,  it's  not  like 
the  Braves  are  the  only  team  in 
the  town  who  have  been  unable 
to  put  together  a  championship 
team.  Cubs  fans  can  always 
say,  "wait  'til  football  season, 
hockey  season,  or  even  basket- 
ball time."  The  Falcons  and 
Hawks  are,  needless  to  say,  not 
going  to  provide  any  redemp- 
tive spirit  I'm  not  asking  for 
that  much. 

I  will  pay  for  upper 
level  seats  at  Braves  games  as 
long  as  I  live.  Even  if  they  do 
frequent  the  National  League 
West  basement  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  But  wouldn't  it 
be  great,  just  once  to  go  and 


really  have  something  riding  on 
the  contest?.  I  go  into  this  sea- 
son once  again  with  my  all  too 
familiar  feeling  of  naive  (some 
would  say  outright  stupid)  opti- 
mism. 

So  here  goes  nothing. 
In  light  of  the  thrashings  our 
boys  have  subjected  Tommy 
Lasorda's  crew  to  the  last  two 
nights  in  a  row,  I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  the  year  (I've  got  to 
come  up  with  some  thesis).  So 
go  ahead  and  laugh.  But  remem- 
ber you  heard  from  me  first — 
and  probably  only.  And  even  if 
they  don't,  think  about  the  sell- 
out crowd  which  turned  out  to 
see  opening  night  this  year,  only 
to  wait  three  hours  in  the  rain 
and  lightning  before  hearing  that 
the  game  had  been  officially 
declared  a  rain-out.  Maybe 
that's  what's  really  special  about 
the  Braves.  Sure,  come  August 
there'll  be  35,000  empty  seats 
every  night  But  this  time  of 
year  there's  always  that  glim- 
mer of  hope,  that  minute  chance 
that  something  will  happen.  As 
for  all  of  us  fans  who  sat  in  the 
rain  that  cold  night  in  early  April, 
we  all  went  home  knowing  one 
thing:  the  Braves  were  still 
undefeated. 


Male  bonding?  Sewanee's  own' rugby  learn.  Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson. 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Record  Review 

Still  in  Love  With  the  Goddess:  Joni  Mitchell's  New  Album 


by  John  David  Rhodes 

Editor 

For  some  of  us,  Joni 
Mitchell  is  more  than  just  an- 
other one  of  our  favorite  record- 
ing artists,  she's  the  goddess  of 
our  modem  worid,  the  ompha- 
los of  contemporary  folk  music, 
on  whose  gentle  breasts  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  whose  breath  stirs 
gentle  breezes,  why  we  get  up  in 
the  morning,  in  short,  our  raison 
d'etre — and  I'm  not  kidding. 

Her  life  has  been  one 
of  Olympian  proportions.  She's 
slept  with  everyone  who  was 
someone — J.T.,  Nash,  Robbie 
Robertson,  her  drummers — 
everyone  except  Neil  Young 
who  only  got  to  see  her  butt  on 
the  inside  cover  of  For  the  Roses 
like  the  rest  of  us  and  never 
forgave  her  for  it.  But  you  ought 
to  know  that  she  didn't  need  to 
sleep  around,  she  did  it  because 
she  wanted  to.  Plus,  it  gave  her 
great  material  for  mean-spirited, 
pithy  songs  ("Carey,"  "This 
Train,"  etc.) 

So  when  a  new  Joni 
Mitchell  album  arrives  you  can 
bet  it's  a  landmark  occasion — 
at  least  for  me.  I  read  two  years 
ago  that  Joni  was  releasing  a 
new  album  of  mainly  acoustic 
material,  and,  of  course,  I 
checked  the  record  store  twice  a 
week  until  finally  the  album 
came  out  this  spring. 

I  imagine  most  folks 
were  holding  their  breath  like  I 


was,  praying  silently, "Please 
Joni,  not  another  Chalkmark  ! 
No  more  Billy  Idol!"  Well  we 
can  all  breathe  easily;  Night  Ride 
Home  fulfills  the  expectations 
and  hopes  amassed  over  two 
years  of  pregnant  wailing. 

The  album  is  sleek  and 
stylish,  but  not  vapid  the  way 
her  last  album,  Chalhnark  In  a 
Rain  Storm,  often  seemed  to 
be — nuggets  of  lyrics  lost  amid 
so  many  layers  of  synlh  percus- 
sion and  voice  samples.  Night 
-  Ride  Home  is  a  wonderful  mar- 
riage of  form  and  substance 
which  resonates  in  the  larger 
body  of  her  work  while  pushing 
(even  if  somewhat  guardedly) 
into  new  artistic  territory. 

The  tide  track  begins 
the  album  in  a  strange  evocative 
tone.  The  lyrics  are  mantra- 
like, much  like  the  mature  work 
of  Paul  Simon.  While  her  early 
lyrics  on  albums  like  Blue  and 
Clouds  might  be  termed  (if  I 
really  want  to  do  something  that 
silly)  Romantic,  the  lyrics  on 
Night  Ride  Home  could  be  called 
imagistic,  or  even  symbolistic. 
She  creates  image  clusters  that 
extend  beyond  the  actual  mean- 
ings of  the  individual  words. 
Example:  "Once  in  awhile/  In  a 
big  blue  moon/  There  comes  a 
night  like  this/  Like  some  surre- 
alist/ invented  this/  4th  of  July/ 
Night  ride  home/Hula  girls/  and 
caterpillar  tractors  in  the  sand/ 
The  ukulele  man/  The  fireworks/ 
This  4th  of  July/  Night  ride 
home."  The  words  paint  a  vivid 


picture  of  a  mood,  although  the 
crickets  chirping  in  the  back- 
ground may  be  pushing  it. 

Her  phrasing  is  halting 
and  jazzy,  clearly  descended 
from  the  vocal  style  she  began 
with  Court  and  Spark  and  per- 
fected in  The  Hissing  of  Sum- 
mer Lawns  (Prince's  favorite 
album).  But  what  grabs  you,  of 
course,  is  her  voice.  No  other 
voice  in  either  the  rock  or  folk 
genres  has  aged  with  such  grace 
and  charm.  Instead  of  holding 
on  to  her  endearingly  squeaky- 
high  voice  (like  Joan  Bacz  tried 
to  do),  Joni  has  let  her  voice 
mellow  into  a  rich,  autumnal 
fruitfulncss.  (  I  say  autumnal — 
read  Keats'  "To  Autumn" — 
that's  Joni's  voice).  It  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  style  of  song- 
writing  she  now  pursues. 

The  hit  single  undoubt- 
edly is  "Slouching  Towards 
Bethlehem,"  yes,  an  adaptation 
of  THE  Yeats  poem.  But  before 
your  eyes  get  stuck  in  the  back 
of  your  head,  it  deserves  a  fair 
try  because  it's  one  of  the  most 
memorable  songs  on  the  album, 
accomplished,  as  always,  with  a 
generous  measure  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste.  The  melody  is 
haunting,  and  she  accompanies 
herself  on  the  guitar,  delicately 
balancing  her  strumming  and 
picking  of  eerie  minor  chords. 
A  dramatic  percussion  arrange- 
ment intensifies  the  stark  emo- 
tion of  the  song. 

She  rearranges  lines 


from  the  original  poem  and 
makes  a  chorus,  as  you  would 
expect,  out  of  "Slouching  to- 
wards Bethlehem  to  be  bom." 
She  even — gasp — adds  an  en- 
tire verse  of  original  poetry.  But 
if  any  popular  ariist  had  to  add  a 
verse  to  a  Yeats  poem,  you 
would  surely  want  it  to  be  Joni. 
The  lines  arc  not  overreaching 
and  seem  organic  to  the  tone  of 
the  original  poem:  "Hoping  and 
hoping/  As  if  by  my  weak  faith/ 
The  spirit  of  this  world/  Would 
heal  and  rise/  Vast  arc  die  shad- 
ows^ That  straddle  and  strafe/ 
And  struggle  in  the  darkness/ 
Troubling  my  eyes." 

The  arrangements,  in 
general,  arc  sparse.  Instruments 
step  in  for  solos  dial  last  only 
two  or  three  seconds,  and  in  our 
minds  we  can  sec  Joni  nodding 
to  the  musicians  as  they  step 
forward  to  play  their  small  parts 
then  step  back,  their  moment  in 
the  spodight  over.  You  get  the 
same  feeling  on  this  album  that 
you  do  on  Court  and  Spark  and 
Hissing — that  she  is  the  master 
artist-musician  and  she  is  in 
CONTROL. 

"The  Only  Joy  in 
Town"  is  one  of  my  personal 
favorites,  thank  you.  I'm  drawn 
to  it  because  it  works  as  poclry 
as  well  as  song.  In  it  we  sense  a 
feel  for  the  language  as  acute  as 
that  of  William  Carlos  Williams, 
and  there  is  as  well  his  rich 
sensual  sumptuousness  con- 
veyed in  a  minimum  of  words: 


The  Botticelli  black  boy 
With  the  fuchsias  in  his 
hair 

Is  breathing  in  women  like 
oxygen 

On  the  Spanish  stairs 
In  my  youth  I  would  have 
followed  him 

All  through  this  terra- 
cotta town 

On  the  first  day  of  spring 
We'd  dance  and  sing 
And  be  the  only  joy  in 
town 

The  following  song, 
"Ray's  Dad's  Cadillac,"  has  Joni 
doing  a  Rickie  Lee  Jones  turn, 
and  it  is  worthwhile  almost  just 
for  its  tide.  Again,  she  reaps 
excellent  results  from  her  smart 
jazz  phrasing  and  punchy  lyr- 
ics. 

The  last  song,  "Two 
Grey  Rooms,"  a  piano  compo- 
sition, achieves  its  intended  tone 
of  wistful  melancholy,  but 
doesn't  make  as  much  of  an 
emotional  impression  as  do  her 
early  piano  compositions  like 
"Blue"  and  "People's  Parties." 
This  leaves  me  wondering 
whether  her  current  songwriung 
style  isn't  belter  served  through 
the  guitar. 

Like  any  Joni  Mitchell 
album  (okay,  except 
Chalkmark),  Night  Ride  Home 
is  a  gift  from  a  much-beloved 
friend.  Buy  it.  Take  it  home. 
Listen  to  it  in  the  dark,  under 
your  covers  like  you  do  with 
Blue.  It  already  makes  me  cry. 
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ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Movie  Review 

"Reversal  of  Fortune": 
An  Irons  Injection 


by  Paige  Parvin 

Arts  and  Entertainment  staff 

Ray  Schrocdcr's 
"Reversal  of  Fortune"  is  a  com- 
pelling mystery  which  immerses 
its  audience  in  its  characters  anil 
plot  from  its  first  moment.  For 
those  who  enjoyed  "Jagged 
Edge,"  this  film  similarly  com- 
bines the  Agatha  Christie-style 
whodunnit  mystery  with  con- 
temporary courtroom  drama. 

The  film's  perform- 
ances are  strong,  with  Ron  Sil- 
ver as  the  appealing  (if  at  times 
annoying)  Jewish  lawyer  on  the 
case  and  oscar-winning  Jeremy 
Irons  portraying  the  accused 
"murderer,"  Klaus  von  Bulow. 
Von  Bulow  is  by  far  the  most 
compelling  character,  with  his 
seemingly  cold  indifference  to 
his  personal  life,  gradually  coun- 
tered as  the  film  progresses  by 
the  surfacing  of  a  strange  and 
revealing  tenderness  as  well  as 
a  delightful  (if  rare)  spark  of 


humor. 

One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive aspects  of  the  film  is  Glenn 
Close's  performance  as  the  wife, 
Sunny  Von  Bulow,  which  is 
remarkable  considering  she  is 
in  a  coma  lor  most  of  the  movie. 
In  the  setting  of  a  hazy  hospital 
room,  the  screen  tainted  by  an 
eerie  blue.  Close's  quiet  and 
chilling  voice  narrates  much  of 
the  story  as  though  her  thoughts 
continue  within  the  shell  of  her 
body.  This  technique  adds 
"spine-tingling"  to  the  list  of 
adjectives  that  describe  the 
movie. 

The  defense  lawyer's 
role  in  the  film,  however,  is 
anything  but  spine-tingling. 
Although  Silver's  performance 
is  admirable,  it  is  rather  a  jolt  to 
die  audience  when,  thoroughly 
involved  in  the  fascinating  and 
frightening  lives  of  the  von 
Bulows,  we  arc  suddenly  jerked 
back  to  the  reality  of  a  bunch  of 
law  students  eating  spaghetti  or 


Bright  eyed  thespians  liven  up 
Hutchinson. 

Chinese  or  some  other  ethnic 
cuisine,  with  their  hyperactive 
professor  running  from  room  to 
room,  urging  them  on.  Beside 
Irons'  performance,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  take  Silver's  character 
(not  his  performance)  seriously, 


stage  in  a  recent  performance  of  'Tintypes".  Photo  by  Lyn 


and  this  lack  of  unity  within  the 
film  is  a  minor  disappointment. 
On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, "Reversal  of  Fortune"  is 
enjoyable  to  the  last  scene,  with 
brilliant  characters  and  an  intri- 
cate plot  which  unfolds  with 


genius  and  precision.  As  the 
credits  begin  to  roll  one  is  left 
wishing  that  Sunny  von  Bulow 
would  open  her  eyes  for  just 
five  minutes  and  explain  what 
really  happened. .  .but  she  keeps 
the  secret  forever,  leaving  the 
film's  ending  vague  and  eerily 
appropriate. 
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Kadar:  Art  Comes  to  Terms  With  Human  Evil 


by  Trey  Hunt 

Arts  and  Entertainment  staff 

"Gyorgi  Kadar:  Sur- 
vivor of  Death,  Witness  to  Life," 
the  Art  Gallery's  exhibition  last 
month,  gave  viewers  one 
person's  eyewitness  account  of 
life,  death,  and  survival  (if  it  can 
be  called  that),  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Kadar,  a  Hungarian 
holocaust  survivor,  began  the 
art  work  in  1945  just  after  his 
release  from  Buchenwald,  the 
fifth  concentration  camp  in 
which  he  was  imprisoned. 
Weighing  just  seventy  seven 
pounds  upon  his  release,  Kadar 
did  not  know  whether  he  would 
live  long  enough  to  complete 
this  work.  He  did  survive 
however,  and  Kadar  completed 
the  last  piece  in  the  series  eight 
months  later.  Kadar,  a  suc- 
cessful professional  artist  who 
has  spent  "his  life  studying, 
teaching,  and  practicing  art," 


currently  lives  in  Budapest  with 
his  wife  and  family. 

The  artwork,  mostly 
pill  crayon  sketches,  depicts 
Kadar's  view  of  life  during  hi: 
long  imprisonment.  Walking 
through  the  Art  Gallery  view 
ing  the  pieces  gave  one  thi 
impression  of  walking 
ihroughihc  pages  of  a  man's  di 
ary.  The  works  depict  the  exc 
cution  of  the  prisoners — includ 
ing  members  of  the  artist's  fam- 
ily— the  overseers  who  carried 
out  the  executions,  and  [hose 
who  lived  on  through  the  Holo- 
caust. 

The  execution  scenes 
underscore  the  precariousness 
of  life  in  the  camps.  This  was  no 
movie  or  mini-scries  where  the 
hero  and  heroine  manage  to 
survive.  One  particularly  har- 
rowing drawing  shows  the  exc- 
cuuon  of  Kadar  s  wile  and  her 
parents  on  New  Year  s  Da> , 
1945.  Three  figures  outlined 
severely  in  black  stand  with 


shocked  expressions  on  their 
faces.  The  mother  seems  more 
at  peace  with  her  fate,  but  the 
figures  are  not  glorified.  His 
naked  wife's  eyes  have  nothing 
left  in  them.  They  stand  on  a 
mound  of  dead  bodies,  and  the 
only  symbol  of  hope  seems  to 
be  a  cream  cross  blurred  in  the 
background  against  the  stark 
black  atmosphere. 

The  exhibit  includes 
several  drawings  of  the  Nazi 
guards.  The  ninth  piece  shows 
Mcngclc  surrounded  by  nude 
figures  over  whom  he  exerts  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Appar- 
ently, Kadar  saw  Mcngele  three 
times  and  describes  him  as 
"elegant  looking."  The  elegance 
is  displayed  in  a  terrifying  sent 
His  eyes  seem  to  watch  every 
move  of  the  prisoners  as  if 
Mcngele  could  sec  in  to  the  back 
of  their  heads.  One  wonders 
what  was  behind  this  elegant 
facade  that  made  him  the  "Angel 
of  Death."  Viewing  the  art  work 
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makes  one  wonder  how  Kadar 
could  make  certain  Nazis  look 
so  human,  while  the  prisoners 
look  so  alien. 

The  answer  seems  to 
lie  in  Kadar's  scenes  of  survival 
in  the  camp.  Those  who  did 
survive  could  not  have  fell 
human  after  enduring  the  hu- 
miliauon  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected — their  humanity  had 
been  stripped  away  by  the  Na- 
zis. One  sketch  shows  workers 
taking  food  across  the  street. 
The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  food, 
which  Kadar  describes  as  hardly 
edible;  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
skeletal  figures  who  carry  it. 
The  figures  seem  inhuman,  yet 
eerily  real. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  first  piece  of  art 
displayed  was  a  depiction  of  the 
originator  ol  the  Holocaust, 
Adoll  Hitler.  Called  "Hcil 
Hitler!"  ilisadrawingolHillcr's 
head  filled  with  images  of  Holo- 
caust victims.  The  red  back- 
ground contains  names  of  all  of 
the  concentration  camps. 
Hitler's  foolish  expression  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  gruesome 
image  of  the  corpses,  and  this 


contrast  seems  to  make  the  back 
of  Hitler's  head  ready  to  ex- 
plode from  the  tension. 

Kadar's  work  is  not 
romanticized.  The  artist  wants 
to  show  how  grim  life  and  death 
had  been  during  those  years. 
One  left  the  exhibition  with  the 
impression  that  the  Nazis  found 
the  Holocaust  trivial,  an  insig- 
nificance beside  the  deadly  sig- 
nificance of  war.  Kadar,  who 
calls  himself  an  "assimilated 
secular  Jew"  makes  sure  not  to 
categorize  those  who  died  and 
who  lived.  He  does  not  label 
victims  as  Jewish,  Slav,  or 
communist.  Instead,  Kadar 
reveals  the  awesomeness  of  this 
monstrous  crime  against  human- 
ity. Kadar's  work  will  not  pre- 
vent such  crimes  from  ever 
happening  again,  but  it  docs 
provide  a  valuable  warning 
about  human  nature  and  man's 
unique  capacity  lor  evil  and  self- 
destrucuon.  "Beasts.  .  .learn  of 
man  each  other  to  undo"  wrote 
Alexander  Pope  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  two  centu- 
ries later  Kadar's  work  reso- 
nates with  the  meaning  of  these 
words. 
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Bourbon  and  Water,  Big  Hats,  and  the  Chicken 
Dance:  Spring  Party  Weekend  Passing  in  Review 


by  Meredith  Walker 

Art  and  Entertainment  staff 

You  begin  lo  hear  it 
early  on  Thursday  evening.  . 
."Prolly"  .  .  ."Sweet"  .  .  . 
"Brewski"  .  .  ."Good  one,"  and 
"Work  sucks,  man."  That's 
right,  the  alumni  have  arrived, 
the  true  sign  that  Spring  Party 
Weekend  is  upon  us.  This  is  a 
time  for  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity lo  slop  memorizing 
things  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
become  beer-swilling,  semi-lit- 
erate people  who  try  not  to  spit 
when  they  talk.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  only  weekend  in  your 
life  that  you'll  devour  such 
things  as  Slim-jims  and  Yoo- 
hoos.  Spring  Party  Weekend  is 
really  nothing  more  than  one 
long  episode  of  "The  Love 
Boat,"  if  you  make  a  few  minor 
substitutions.  Instead  of  the  Lido 
deck,  we  have  Cravens.  Instead 
of  shuffleboard,  we  have  fris- 
bce-golf.  We  have  our  token, 
quasi-celebrities  — Robin  Hen- 
derson and  Rip  Canon — and  we 
have  at  least  one  girl  with  hair  as 
big  as  Chare's,  but  instead  of 
doing  the  "Coochie-coochie" 
she  does  a  derangcH  "Chicken" 
dance  to  Dead  cover  bands.  All 
in  all,  it's  simply  a  bunch  of 
cruisers  sleeping  in  other 
people's  cabins. 

The  first  official  Party 
Weekend  gathering  was  the 
Theta  Kappa  Phi  Champagne 
party.  Gals  dressed  up  in  their 
expensive  cocktail  frocks  and 
the  fellas  donned  their  most 
sporty  coats  and  ties.  Once  there, 
the  partygoers  stood  in  line  for 
cheap  champagne  that  they 
vomited  up  later  that  night  Go 
figure. 

The  weekend  really 
picked  up  after  classespn  Fri- 


scrvatives.  Spring  outfits  bought 
over  the  break  were  all  the  rage 
at  this  party.  I  felt  like  I'd  fallen 
into  a  Brooks  Brothers  catalog 
after  being  surrounded  by  so 
much  seersucker. 

When  the  bourbon  and 
water  finally  ran  out,  the  crowd 
meandered  over  to  the  Kappa 
Alpha  lodge  for  the  annual  Lawn 
Party.  This  is  where  you  can 
catch  the  "Parade  of  Hals" 
started  by  Theta  Kappa  Phi 
alumnus,  Harriettc  Miles  in 
1987.  Hey!  Ladies!  This  is 
Sewanee,  not  AscoL'  But  any- 
way, under  the  influence  of  the 
sickeningly  sweet  punch,  I  be- 
came acutely  aware  that  while 
to  some  this  is  the  cornerstone 
of  Party  Weekend,  to  the  rest  of 
us  it's  a  vision  of  Hell  painted 
by  Laura  Ashley. 

This  year,  on  Friday 
night,  everyone  poured  them- 
selves into  the  Phi  house  to  hear 
live  music  and  pretend  like  they 
really  cared  aboul  all  the  people 
ihey  were  talking  to.  If  you 
were  there  then  you'U  remem- 
ber how  difficult  it  was  to  hide 
your  eyeballs  as  they  shifted 
back  and  forth  in  search  of 
someone  better  to  talk  to.  If  you 
did  find  someone  better,  you 
could  forget  about  having  a 
decent  conversation  with  them. 
Trying  to  talk  to  someone  in  a 
place  that  loud  was  about  as 
logical  as  trying  to  explain  a 
misunderstanding  lo  Mr.  Furlcy 
on  Three's  Company —  it  sim- 
ply couldn't  be  done. 

The  dancefloor  was 
overrun  by  sinister  granola-ori- 
ented  people  who  flailed  about 
and  knocked  everyone's  beers 
out  of  their  hands.  If  you  don't 
go  lo  band  parties,  you  really 
should.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to 
reassure  yourself  that  no  matter. 


day  at  the  party  at  the  McCrady     how  often  you  do  the  "White 
house — for  those  who  were     man's  overbite,"  you  will  never 


about? 

When  everyone  woke 
up  Saturday  morning,  it  was  time 
for  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
"Red-eye."  Back  in  Sewanec's 
Glory  Days  this  party  was  made 
up  of  people  who  had  just  rolled 
out  of  bed  at  7:30  a.m.  and  su'U 
had  the  sleep  in  their  eyes.  Times 
have  changed,  however,  and 
now  women  show  up  at  the  crack 
of.  .  .10:00  a.m.  with  make-up 
smeared  all  over  their  faces  and 
cute  outfits  on.  What's  happen- 
ing? The  whole  idea  of  this  party 
was  to  have  a  "hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  ya,"  not  to  find  a  boy- 
friend. 

From  here,  partiers 
journeyed  onward  to  Hell,  oops, 
I  mean  Cravens.  This  year  Inde- 
cision was  the  afternoon  enter- 
tainment. When  you  walked 
onto  the  dancefloor  you  imme- 
diately felt  like  an  extra  in  Ol- 
iver Stone's  The  Doors those 

damn  Birkenstocks  again.  Ac- 
tually there  was  quite  an  eclec- 
tic crowd  drawn  to  Cravens. 
Look  to  one  side  and  you'd  see 
Woodstock  rejects,  look  to 
another  and  you'd  see  people 
who  later  would  be  driving  up 
and  down  University  Avenue 
blaring  Ice-T  while  their  license 
plates  blinked. 

To  pass  the  time  until 
David  Allen  Coe  started,  some 
alumni  had  parties.  The  really 
zany  alumnae,  hoping  to  be 
inventive,  threw  rather  tired 


Banana  Daiquiri  parties  in  their 
rooms  of  ill-repute  at  the  Se- 
wanee Inn.  What  fun!  The 
party  aficionados  next  door 
served  quarts  of  warm  beer, 
thereby  continuing  a  fine  Se- 
wanee Inn  tradition  started  by 
John  Hopkins  back  in  the  KA 
heyday.  These  poor  folks  have 
room  parties  because  their 
chances  of  still  knowing  any- 
one are  about  the  same  as  your 
chances  of  finding  a  polite  wait- 
ress at  Hawk's. 

I  feel  sorry  for  these 
alumni.  They  come  up  here 
dressed  in  suits  and  suspenders 
masquerading  as  successful 
businesspeople  only  to  be  forced 
to  perform  the  fabled  WALK 
OF  SHAME  at  Shenanigans. 
This  is  required  of  all  returning 
Sewanee  alumni  and  looks 
something  like  a  "Night  of  the 
Living  Dead"  remake.  They 
must  walk  from  one  end  of 
Shenanigans  to  the  other,  over 
and  over,  holding  the  same  beer, 
until  they  recognize  someone — 
anyone.  I  know  this  goes  on 
because  alumni  who  hated  my 
guts  will  scurry  over  to  talk  to 
me  with  looks  of  relief  on  their 
faces.  Some  WALK  OF 
SHAMERS  are  desperate 
enough  lo  try  to  come  onto  you 
(if  they've  had  enough  beers), 
in  which  case  you  should  look  at 
them  like  you  don't  understand 
what  they  said  and  say  "Gesund- 
heit,"  or  some  other  useful  for- 


eign expression  and  walk  away 
quickly. 

Cravens  turned  into 
Gilley's  for  the  night  at  the 
David  Allen  Coe  concert.  For 
some  reason  the  heat  was  on 
which  only  intensified  the  feel- 
ing that  I  was  trapped  in  Dante's 
Inferno.  The  room  was  filled 
with  the  type  of  people  who 
looked  like  they  save  their 
money  to  buy  tickets  to  watch 
motorcyclists  leap  over  cars. 
David  Allen  Coe  was  sure  a 
peck  of  fun  to  listen  to.  Every- 
one had  a  great  time — that  is, 
everyone  except  David  Allen 
Coe  and  his  family.  Did  they  eat 
a  bushel  of  bad  oysters  before 
the  show,  or  what?  His  wife 
acted  like  a  heavily  sedated 
Linda  McCartney  with  cowboy 
boots,  and  his  daughters. .  .well 
I  should  probably  go  easy  on  his 
daughters*— they're  still  so  up- 
set about  their  hair,  poor  things. 
It  all  came  to  a  close  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  alumni 
drove  out  and  retrieved  their 
angels  one  more  time.  Mean- 
while the  students  secretly  threw 
more  parties  to  celebrate  the  fact 
that  the  Mountain  was  again 
theirs.  Still  others  were  masti- 
cating their  food  at  the  City  Cafe, 
Shenanigans  or  Flo's,  mulling 
over  the  weekend's  past  glories 
or  defeats,  trying  like  hell  to 
convince  themselves  that  Party 
Weekend  really  is  everything 
it's  cracked  up  to  be. 


invilfed.  Nothing  makes  for  a 
more  successfuLparty  than  tastes 
ful  hors  d'oeuvres  and  bounti- 
ful drinks  set  amid  stuffy  con- 


EVER  look  as  silly  as  the  people 
doing  ibal  maniacal  ch 

dance.  These  are  the  same  char- 
acters who  wear  sandals  with 
socks — what  the  hell  is  that  all 
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Man  On  the  Street 


compiled  by  Meredith  Walker 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Staff 

Q:  What  do  you  enjoy 
most  about  the  annual  migra- 
tory onslaught  of  desperate 
alumni  who  return  for  Spring 
Party  Weekend? 

Carolyn  Evans:  Never 
remembering  their  names  and 
having  to  address  them  as,  "Hey 
you  crazy.  .  .  crazy"  all  week- 
end. 


Tina  Mason:  I  think  it's 
rcally  funny  watching  them  go 
to  bed  so  early. 

Kent  Jones:  Seeing 
Wiggins  King,  because  then  I 
know  I'll  have  something  lo  do 
when  I'm  37  years  old. 

John  Holmes:  Seeing 
Scott  Mikell  and  Todd  Hurst  to- 
gether again ...  but  not  on  stage. 


Big  Bad  Bradford  Ladd: 

Seeing  them  drive  off  the 
Domain  and  not  having  to  wave 
goodbye. 

Trey  Morrison:  I  most 
enjoy  walking  up  to  alumni  I 
never  knew  and  then  pretending 
to  know  them  just  to  make  them 
feel  awkward. 


Elizabeth  "Hon" 

Moore:  I  most  enjoy  watching 
Hoppie  buy  a  keg  and  then  pass 
out. 

Todd  Sharley:  The  most 
helpful  and  efficient  answer  I 
can  give  would  be  that  I  enjoy 
seeing  what  they  are  wearing, 
because  it's  fun  to  see  how 
people  dress  when  they  move  lo 
the  suburbs  and  have  to  start 
shopping  at  malls. 


Carleton  Royds:  Mooch- 
ing free  lunches  and  dinners. 

Fairlie  Scott:  Seeing 
every  boy  I  dated  my  freshman 
year  and  going,  "OH  NO!" 

Tom  Spaccarelli:  Seeing 
balder  heads  than  my  own. 


WUTSFest:  Splendor  in  the  Grass  and  a  Sliced  Foot 


by  Nalhanael  Sandstrom 
Feature  Columnist 

I  cut  my  foot  at  the 
WUTSfest  I  was  hoppin'  about 
the  field  there  by  Cheslon,  the 
Dairy,  and  our  oh  so  wonderful 
amphitheater  (is  that  a  misno- 
mer, or  what?)  like  a  June  bug 
on  the  last  day  of  May  and 
somehow  I  punctured  the  soul 
of  my  right  foot. 

I  mean  some  sharp  little 
organic  piece  of  vegetation  in  a 
feeble  act  of  self-defense 
plunged  itself  deep  (relatively 
deep,  anyway,  for  a  piece  of 
vegetation)  into  my  paw.  In  my 
bliss  I  noticed  it  not 

Luckily,  I  survived,  but 
when  you're  having  as  much 
fun  as  a  "maybe"  at  a  hvpothel- 
ico-deductive  debate  you  just 
don't  notice  your  own  personal 
injuries. 

I  was  smilin'  even  the 


next  morning  as  I  dabbed  the 
gash  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
from  Swan.  The  wound  fizzed 
and  bubbled.  When  hydrogen 
peroxide  behaves  like  a  deep  fat 
fryer  on  high,  you  know  your 
onion  rings  could  have  easily 
been  cooked.  I  limped  for  a  few 
hours,  but  when  nobody  paid 
me  any  attention,  I  just  endured 
the  pain  and  walked  normally,  a 
martyr  for  a  good  time. 

And  what  I'm  sayin' 
here  is  that  it  was  a  good  time. 
There  was  the  threat  of  rain,  but 
Thor  withheld  his  thunder  claps, 
Yahweh  withheld  his  tears,  and 
Apollo  even  joined  us  to  smile 
on  the  day.  Hangin'  with  a 
potpourri  of  deities  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  bodes  well  for 
any  event,  especially  when 
everyone  drinks  a  few  beers. 
We  did  ,and  they  were  free 
beers.  So  much  the  better,  since 
our  visiting  immortals  were 


short  of  American  currency.  So 
joining  the  hops  and  barley  beat 
with  that  of  the  band  (any  of  the 
three  that  played)  got  feet 
stompin',  bodies  gyratin',  smiles 
spreadin',  and  heads  waggin'. 
"Little  Louis  Groovy," 
band  number  one,  played  too 
long  by  playing  at  all.  But  they 
turned  the  oven  on  to  preheat 
the  buns  of  everyone  sittin'  in  it. 
Someone  had  to  do  it,  and  Louis 
wasn't  good  for  much  of  any- 
thing else.  So  with  the  oven  on 
and  the  buns  browning,  "The 
Power  Loungers"  took  the  stage 
(none  too  far  and  they  brought  it 
right  back  so  it  was  okay). 

It  was  a  change  of  pace 
that  didn't  last  long  before  the 
stage  was  stripped  again.  They 
tuned  the  oven  dial  up  just  a 
little  bit  more,  and  folks  began 
to  feel  their  buns  baking.  Then 
the  mic  went  off  before  being 
turned  on  again  for  the  main 


attraction. 

Two  fellas  sauntered 
onto  the  stage,  one  grabbed  a 
guitar  and  the  other  grabbed  a 
seat  in  a  rocking  chair,  but  hardly 
to  kick  back  and  sip  some  good 
ol'  fashioned  lemonade.  This 
shrinky-dinked  band  of  only  two 
members  with  but  a  single  elec- 
tric instrument  were  the 
"Chickasaw  Mudd  Puppies." 

Only  in  America  could 
you  reach  such  fame  and  for- 
tune with  such  a  comic  strip 
gimmick,  and  of  course  they 
came  from  Athens.  But  ampu- 
tated as  they  were  of  the  bag- 
gage we  normally  see  flopping 
about  like  fish  on  a  stage,  these 
two  fellas  baked  our  buns  to 
almost  burned;  heated  'em  lo 
butter-meltin'  warm  inside. 
They  had  a  definite  Athens,  I- 
hang-with-Micheal  Stipe  sound, 
but  an  enthusiasm  that  elevated 
their  music  to  almost  the  fifth 


floor  of  a  seven  story  building. 
So,  pumped  by  the 
hops  and  barley  beat,  and  the 
clang  of  the  washboard  hanging 
like  a  1971  extry  wide  tie  around 
one  of  the  guy's  necks,  a  good 
portion  of  the  browned  buns 
leapt  out  of  the  oven  and  onto 
their  feet 

Unfortunately,  mine 
landed  on  the  feisty  little  pointy 
head  of  an  untrampled  photo- 
synthesizing  minuteman  de- 
fending his  grassy  home.  I  hope 
he's  okay,  because  my  foot  now 
is,  although  it  was  touch  and  go 
for  a  while. 

Despite  my  injuries  (  I 
nearly  tost  my  foot)  I  hope  that 
WUTS  and  SPMA  (who  co- 
sponsored  the  event)  can  find  it 
in  their  hearts  and  in  their  budg- 
ets to  throw  a  similar  shindig 
next  year! 

The  editors  have  no  idea  what 
Mr.  Sandstrom  is  trying  to 
say. 


